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PREFACE 

TO  THE  TWELFTH   EDITION. 


Dh*  Adam's  work  on  Roman  Antiquities  has  been  for  so  many 
jears  befi>re  the  public^  and  its  merits  are  so  well  appreciated, 
that  it  19  wholly  unnecessary  to  advocate  its  claims  to  general 
sttentioDf  as  a  safe  and  judicious  guide  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
writers.  From  the  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has 
passed  since  its  first  appearance  in  1791,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
oas  proved  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  acquisition  and  com- 
munication of  classical  knowledge.  In  directing  the  attention 
of  intelligent  pupils  to  the  progressive  stages  in  the  fabric  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Livy ;  or 
to  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  in  connection  with  the 
orations  of  Cicero;  or  to  the  minor,  but  no  less  interesting 
allusbns  to  life  and  manners,  in  the  writings  of  the  sagacious 
Horace^  or  the  sarcastic  Juvenal;  whatever  be  the  author,  or 
the  era,  this  comprehensive  Manual  has  ever  been  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  assiduous  instructor.* 

Having  had  this  practical  experience  of  its  utility  for  many 
years,  I  consented,  at  the  requ&t  of  the  Publishers,  to  conduct 
a  new  edition  through  the  press.  In  undertaking  this  responsi- 
bility I  had  principally  in  view  to  insure  a  faithful  and  accurate 
reprint  of  the  original ;  correcting  it  where  necessary,  and  sup- 
plying such  observations  as  subsequent  researches  might  suggest. 
From  the  many  publications  *,  however,  which  have  appeared 

*  The  following  may  be  noticed,  as  those  to  which  the  Editor  has  been 
prindpail  J  indebted : — 

Blair's  Enguiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  amongst  the  Romans. 

Burgess's  Uescription  of  the  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia ;  and  Antiquities  of 
Rome. 

Barton's  Antiquities  of  Rome. 

Orombte*s  Gymnasium. 

Eustace's  Classical  Tour. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

GiSbrd's  Juvenal. 
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since  Dr.  Adam's  timey  tending  to  illustrate  the  various  sub- 
jects which  his  work  embraces,  and  of  which  no  former  editor 
has  availed  himself  for  its  improvement,  I  have  gleaned  addi- 
tions far  exceeding  the  limits  which  I  had  at  first  contemplated. 
The  information  extracted  from  these  sources  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  some  degree  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to  the  student;  and 
I  have  been  careful  to  append  in  every  case  the  exact  reference 
to  the  author  and  the  page,  that  if  the  quotation  should  from  its 
brevity  be  obscure,  or  be  calculated  to  invite  farther  enquiry,  no 
difficultv  may  occur.  This  remark  may  be  particularly  applica- 
ble to  the  passages  which  I  have  selected  from  Niebuhr's  singu- 
larly profound  and  original  investigation  into  the  early  period  of 
Roman  history.  Extracts  may  serve  to  indicate  some  conclu- 
sions to  which  that  acute  and  philosophic  writer  has  arrived ;  but 
the  unbroken  chain  of  his  deductions,  and  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  he  has  unravelled  the  perplexities  of  ^^  many  an  ancient 
mystery,"  can  only  become  intelligible  from  a  close  and  diligent 
study  of  his  entire  work.  All  such  additions  I  have  gene- 
rally given  in  the  form  of  notes  to  Dr.  Adam's  text,  reserving 
those  of  an  inconvenient  length  for  an  Appendix ;  and  whatever 
I  have  inserted  in  the  text  itself,  as  a  brief  remark  or  refer- 
ence, is  included  in  brackets  [  ],  and  therefore  at  once  dis* 
tinguished. 

In  stating  that  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  plan  on  which 
Dr.  Adam  framed  this  compilation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice 
an  objection  sometimes  made  to  the  frequent  introduction  of 
authorities,  as  causing  embarrassment  to  the  reader  in  following 
the  chain  of  observations  on  any  particular  point.  It  may  be 
admitted,  that  references  to  Festus,  Varro,  Macrobius,  A.  Gellius, 
or  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  are  not  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  tyros  in  classical  learning :  but  it  is  well  known  that  this 
summary  enjoys,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  mature 
scholars;  an  advantage  clearly  attributable  to  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  with  which  every  statement  is  confirmed  by  its  corre- 
sponding authority.  The  necessity,  moreover,  for  references 
generally,  is  so  closely  involved  in  the  very  construction  of  the 
work,  that  little  would  be  gained,  with  regard  to  perspicuity, 


Henderson  on  Ancient  Wines. 
Hooke's  Roman  History. 

Keightley*s  edition  of  Ovid's  Fasti ;  and  Mythology. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero. 
Niebuhr's  Roman  History. 

Sketches  of  the  Institutions  and  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Rbmmis. 
Professor  Anstice's  Oxford  Prize  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Roman  C<»n-> 
quests  upon  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

Anthon's  editions  of  Horace,  Sallust,  and  Lempriere. 
Encyclopsediu  Britannica  and  Metropolitana,  &c. 
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by  a  partial  removal  of  them,  even  for  those  less  advanced.  For 
Dr.  Adam  expressly  states  in  the  title-page^  that  his  design  was, 
'*  to  illustrate  the  Latin  Classics,  by  explaining  words  and 
phrases,  from  the  rites  and  customs  to  which  they  refer.''  This 
clearly  establishes  the  propriety  of  specifying,  in  juxtaposition, 
the  sources  from  which  those  words  and  phrases  are  derived ; 
it  being  manifestly  of  importance,  that  a  learner  should  be  able 
to  discriminate,  whether  an  expression  is  to  be  traced  to  orato- 
rical, to  historical,  or  to  colloquial  usage,  to  a  prose  writer,  or  ^ 
to  a  poet;  and  unless  the  eye  at  once  connects  the  one  with  the 
other,  that  necessary  distinction  will  not  be  made.  In  this  also, 
as  in  other  works  of  reference,  the  young  scholar  is  pleased  and 
encouraged,  by  frequently  finding  the  very  passage  of  an  author, 
in  which  he  may  have  met  with  difficulty  or  obscurity,  at  once 
quoted  and  explained.  I  would  farther  suggest  to  the  student, 
as  a  method  of  converting  the  authorities  cited  to  his  real 
improvement,  to  verify,  transcribe,  and  commit  to  memory, 
those  that  relate  to  the  writers  with  whom  he  is  most  fami- 
liar, particularly  the  poets  ;  in  order  that  the  rite  or  cus- 
tom, along  with  the  word  or  phrase  derived  from  it,  may  be 
more  firmly  impressed  on  his  mind.  Let  him  combine  with 
this  profitable  exercise  the  use  of  the  excellent  series  of  Ques- 
tions *  recently  published  at  Oxford,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
leading  facts,  no  less  than  the  phraseology  relating  to  Roman 
afiairs,  will  thns  become  sound  and  extensive.  The  reading  of 
works  of  a  more  popular  nature  (for  instance,  *^  Sketches  of  the 
Institutions  and  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Romans,"  to  which 
I  am  indebted  for  several  interesting  notes,)  may  be  advantage- 
ously united  with  the  study  of  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities ; 
but, '  from  the  essential  difference  in  design  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  one  cannot  supersede  the  other. 

The  Latin  Index,  the  most  valuable  appendage  to  a  publi- 
cation of  this  nature,  has  been  hitherto  singularly  deficient;  1 
have  taken  care  that  it  should  be,  in  this  edition,  as  full  and 
comprehensive  as  possible.  I  have  added,  moreover,  a  running 
title  to  each  page,  to  supersede  the  unmeaning  repetition  of 
**  Roman  Antiquities ;"  by  this  change,  facility  of  reference  will 
be  gained,  and  a  compendious  syllabus  of  contents  be  furnished* 
The  Plan  of  Rome  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  a  comparison 
with  those  in  the  works  of  Nardini,  Lumisden,  Sir  W.  Gell,  and 
Burgess ;  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  found  an  accurate  and 
usefiil  accompaniment  to  the  Sections  on  the  Hills  of  the  City, 
and  its  Public  Buildings. 

•  Questions  on  Adani*s  Roman  Antiquities.    By  the  Author  of  **  Ques- 
tions on  Ancient  Geography,  adapted  to  Laurent's  Introduction."    Oxford : 

IfDCCCXXXJI. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  the  satisfiicdon  of  explaining,  that  the 
observations,  to  which  tlie  initial  **  T."  is  annexed,  are  due  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Tate,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St  PauPs,  and  late 
Master  of  Richmond  School.  That  gentleman  most  courteously 
afforded  the  use  of  the  marginal  annotations  made  in  his  own 
copy ;  and  I  need  not  add,  that  the  judgment  and  experience 
acquired  bv  a  long  and  singularly  successful  career  in  toition 
stamp  a  value  and  authoritv  upon  any  remarks  which  bear  his 
name.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  personal  obligations 
to  that  distinguished  scholar,  for  the  benefit  derived,  from  his 
judicious  suggestions^  in  the  various  conferences  with  which 
he  has  favoured  me ;  and  the  reader  will  feel  equrily  indebted 
with  myself  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken,  in  carefoUy 
writing  his  deliberate  opinion  on  the  plan,  the  merits,  and  the 
riffht  use  of  Dr.  Adam's  work,  and  for  the  kind  permission 
which  he  has  given  for  its  insertion  here. 

J.  R.  M, 

London,  May  1.  1835. 


^  In  candidly  estimating  the  merits  of  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Adam's  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  we  must  never  forget,  tbat^ 
from  the  brevity  and  conoentratfon,  tam  muiium  in  tarn  parco^  of 
his  plan,  he  had  peculiar  difficulties  inseparable  from  it  to  con- 
flict with,  and  that  some  of  these  were  of  a  nature  rather  for  a 
critical  eye  to  discover  in  the  using  of  his  book,  than  for  him- 
self to  avoid  in  the  compilation. 

^  One  general  remark  will  be  instantly  recognised  for  its 
truth  at  once  and  its  importance.  As  in  his  account  of  rilesy 
manners,  and  customs,  the  authorities  quoted  are  drawn,  of 
course,  from  various  sources  of  illustratbn;  so,  at  times,  difierent 
ages  and  difierent  audiors,  Uie  subjects  of  his  reference,  are 
blended  in  contiguity,  without  sufficient  notice  or  distinction  to 
show  that  such  difference  exists.  Apparently,  too,  at  other 
times,  his  quotations  are  taken  for  the  same  purpose  from  the 
poets  and  the  prose  writers  very  much  alike;  and  the  young 
scholar  cannot  be  too  carefully  warned  against  confounding  the 
historical  rite  in  actual  observance  at  one  given  period,  with  the 
poetical  imagery,  which,  for  some  matters,  perhapst  never  had 
any  counterpart  in  real  practice. 

^^  Another  remark,  of  similar  consequence,  will  be  as  readily 
acknowledged  in  its  claim  on  our  attention.  Important  &cts  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome  are  not  always  stated  by  Dr. 
Adam  with  such  distinct  regard  to  the  age  or  the  authority 
concerned,  as  may  at  once  enable  his  reader  to  discriminate  for 
himself  betwixt  an  earlier  and  a  later  era,  or  betwixt  a  cootem- 
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porary  author  for  tbe  fiict»  and  one^  perhaps,  l^^s  ^UUod  to 
credit,  of  a  remoter  day. 

^  With  these  impressions  on  my  mind,  the  result  of  iong 
professional  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  I  sit  down  to  record 
my  humble  judgement  on  the  point  originally  proposed  for  my  con- 
sideration. Far,  then,  from  thinking  it  would  be  any  ioiprovement^ 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  Antiquities,  to  disjoin  the  things  assarted 
from  the  references  on  which  their  truth  depends,  and  to  throw 
the  latter  to  an  obscure  distance  from  the  eye  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  I  even  regret  the  necessity,  however  inseparable  Arom  the 
limited  sice  of  such  a  work,  which  precludes  the  student  frooi 
faaTing,  in  all  cases,  the  authorities  quoted  at  full  lexigth  for  bi« 
immediate  perusal. 

**  After  a  declaration  like  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  I 
should,  on  principle,  dissuade  the  insertion  of  ei^tract^  from  those 
writers,  recounted  by  Dr.  Adam  in  the  eommeocement  of  his 
first  pr^oe.  Their  own  works,  in  many  instances,  labour  under 
a  stronger  objection,  from  authors  and  ages  being  confu^sedly 
introduced  in  them,  than  can  ever  be  brought  aeainst  Dr.  Adam^ 
selection,  in  itself  so  very  judiciously  made,  ana  marked,  also,  by 
such  accuracy  of  reference  purposeJy  interwoven  with  die  text. 

**  The  very  learned  book  Lawrentii  Pignorii  de  Servis^  ^, 
Amstel.  1674,  now  lying  before  me>  may  suffice  abundantly  tQ 
exemplify  that  remark.  The  very  next  words  ip  the  title-page^ 
ei  eorum  apud  veteees  ministeriist  intimate  the  medley  of  mat- 
ters that  is  to  come.  Within  a  l2mo  of  570  small  pages,  not 
only  are  there  crowded  muUi&riotts  allusions  to  law  and  history^ 
from  the  days  of  Noah  to  those  of  Justinian ;  bgt,  even  when 
the  limitation  takes  pkioe  to  tbeFamilia  Urbana  and  the  Familia 
Rusticoj  &C.,  no  division  of  ages  is  drawn,  no  eras  of  change  are 
pointed  out  in  the  pitogress  of  social  life  and  manners,  enablixig 
the  reader  to  tell  what  slaves  were  so  used  at  such  a  period,  or 
at  what  period  of  Rome  auch  and  such  slaves  were  known  to  be 
need. 

^  Of  a  work,  therefore,  like  this,  and  its  ill-sorted  materials, 

—  <  NoQ  bene  junctanim  discordia  semina  renmiy*  — 

how  difficult  and  troublesome  roust  it  be  to  make  any  sads- 
factory  use  for  the  instruction  of  boys !  And  when  the  young 
student  is  in  aearch  of  specific  information  at  some  given  date, 
by  what  clue  shall  he  find  it,  amongst  the  different  names  (some 
two  hundred  perhaps)  of  slaves  from  the  earliest  age  of  the 
commonwealth  to  that  of  the  lower  empire  ? 

^  Dr.  Adam's  book  of  Roman  Antiquities,  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  preceptor,  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  learning  for  its 
avowed  design  (sddom  trespassing  beyond  those  limits),  to  supply 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  understanding  the  classical  writers 
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of  Rome.  And  if^  from  my  own  experience,  any  hint  of  prac- 
tical improvement  may  to  younger  teachers  be  recommended 
in  the  daily  perusal  of  that  book,  it  shall  here  be  very  briefly 
communicated; 

*•  Whatever  author,  then,  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  reading, 
if  the  subject  of  the  work  involve  matter  for  illustration  from  the 
Roman  Antiquities,  to  the  peculiar  point  itself,  in  the  appro- 
priate page,  let  the  attention  of  all  parties  be  turned ;  not  ne- 
glecting, however,  any  thing  pertinent,  besides,  in  farther  detail, 
which  the  page  consulted  may  present.  In  the  whole  of  this 
process,  if  any  difficulty  or  doubt  occur.  Dr.  Adam's  references, 
exactly  made,  and  always  before  the  eye,  will  furnish  the  master 
with  data  to  determine  the  age  and  authority,  as  well  as  the 
clear  and  correct  account,  for  any  fact  or  custom  on  which  the 
question  may  arise. 

*'  Instead,  however,  of  requiring  illustration  in  any  important 
points,  the  subject  read  is  often  itself  calculated  to  form  a  re- 
gular line  of  the  clearest  information.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
De  Senectttte  of  Tully;  which,  through  the  personal  history  of 
-^he  elder  Cato  down  to  his  censorship  (with  the  parallel  reading 
in  LIvy),  fully  exemplifies,  in  its  offices  and  magistrates,  &c.,  the 
working  of  the  republican  government  Such,  in  striking  con- 
trast, is  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  (a.  d.),  when  the  ruin  of  tlie  old  constitution  was  com- 
plete. In  the  midway  between  as  to  time,  and  at  an  era  of  the 
republic  strongly  marked  with  recent  change  and  nascent  revo- 
lution, the  personal  history  of  Cicero  exhibits  the  regular  suc- 
cession which  he  himself  enjoyed  {stio  annoj  as  it  then  stood)  to 
all  the  honours  of  the  state.  To  carry  this  comparative  anatomy y 
as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  government,  through  four  different 
stages  of  its  progress,  the  earliest  period  for  which  we  have  very 
authentic  knowledge,  that,  in  fact,  of  its  highest  energy,  may  be 
taken  from  the  great  Punic  war,  in  the  third  decade  of  Livy. 

'*  For  the  several  stages  here  selected,  the  perusal  of  the 
writers  themselves  may,  in  general,  well  supersede  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  pages  of  Adam ;  and  yet,  in  those  pages,  there 
will  still  be  found  something  or  other  incidentally  occurring  to 
distinguish  or  elucidate  the  matter  directly  treated  by  the  author 
in  hand.  Nor  may  the  book  of  Roman  Antiquities  be  ever 
safely  laid  aside  by  master  or  scholar,  while  engaged  in  the 
classical  writings  of  Rome,  so  long  as  any  collateral  information 
can  be  required  to  make  them  thoroughly  understood. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  in  these  more  weighty  concerns,  and  on 
a  larger  scale  only,  that  the  original  authors  may  be  thus  turned 
to  good  account ;  but  with  the  same  view,  in  the  description  of 
ceremonies,  or  in  the  marking  of  curious  particulars,  may  the 
poets  especially  (in    contemporaneous  matters),  from  facility  of 
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r^nembnuice,  be  used  to^advantage.  In  Catullus,  the  Epitba- 
lamium  of  Junius  and  Manila ;  in  Horace,  the  dinner  given  by 
Nasidienus,  may  serve  as  instances.  The  amount  (reckoned  in 
sesterces)  of  fortune  necessary  for  a  knight  will  ever  be  in 
prompiUj  if  a  short  passage  from  Horace,  1  £«  i.  57.  be  once 
committed  to  memory :  — 

*  Sed  quadringeniit  aez  Beptem  millia  desint, 
Plebt  em.* 

Nor  will  the  lowest  daily  allowance  to  a  slave  (the  same  as  to  a 
debtor  ♦,  by  the  Twelve  Tables)  be  easily  forgotten,  if  once 
associated  with  the  jeer  against  Sarroentus,  1  S.  v.  68,  69. :  — 

— -  *  Cur  unquam  fugiaset,  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic,  tamque  pusillo.* 

'*  For  the  Augustan  period,  the  sources  of  illustration  in  par- 
ticulars like  these  are  well  known,  and,  as  the  pages  of  Adam 
testify,  supply  abundantly  whatever  is  wanted.  Singularly 
enough,  we  have  the  age  of  Domitian  full  as  copiously  detailed 
in  its  manners  and  customs ;  and  from  the  readable  Epigrams 
of  Martial  alone,  if  a  selection  and  classification  were  made  for 
that  purpose,  every  circumstance  at  all  peculiar  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Roman  life  and  manners  might  be  presented  to  the 
view  — 

<  VodvA  veluti  descripta  tabelU.' 

**  Before  concluding  these  desultory  observations,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  point  out  the  store,  from  which  Dr.  Adam  has  spar- 
ingly drawn,  of  valuable  intelligence  for  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  b.  c,  to  be  found  in  Poly  bins.  Without  going 
to  the  original  Greek,  the  young  student  may  be  excused  for 
enjoying  it  all  in  the  able  translation  by  Mr.  Hampton. 

**  The  Military  Institutions  of  the  Bomans^  1.  vi.  c.  xix.  to  xlii., 
Dot  only  answer  most  fully  to  every  expectation  which  that  title 
can  rabe,  but  occasionally  afford  particulars  regarding  the  civil 
constitution,  which  might  not  otherwise  with  such  precision  be 
ascertained.  Take  this,  for  instance,  in  the  first  paragraph:  — 
*  No  citizen  is  permitted  to  sue  for  any  magistracy,  before  he 
has  completed  the  service  of  ten  campaigns.' 

"  His  Analysis  of  the  Government^  1.  vi.  c.  xii.  to  xviiL,  has 
ever  been  considered  a  masterpiece  of  political  wi*iting.  At  an 
era  when  the  republic  had  attained  its  maximum  of  real  great- 
ness, we  have  the  whole  frame  of  its  constitution  portrayed  to 
us,  and  are  taught  to  admire  the  three  kinds  of  government  then 
happily  united  in  the  common*ix>ealth  ofBjome. 

**  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  At  the  period  when 
Polybius  wrote,  the  order  of  Equites  as  yet  formed  no  essential 


•  Vide  Gronov.  ad  A.  Gell.  1.  ix.  c.  i. 
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member  in  the  body  politic  of  the  state;  and,  unfortunately  for 
our  knowledge  of  that  important  change,  by  which  the  Eques* 
trian  order  was  raised  to  power  and  dignity,  the  documents  for 
authentic  history  are  very  insufficient.  The  efiect  is  well 
known,  if  only  from  the  story  of  P.  Rutilius  *,  that  when  in 
their  persons  were  united  the  offices  of  Publicani  abroad  and 
of  Judices  at  home,  the  corruption  and  discord,  in  which  they 
so  largely  partook,  found  ample  room  for  mischievous  and  de- 
structive operation.'* 

«  J.  T." 

*  Vid.  H.  Fynes  CHntoo'ft  Fasti  Hellenici.  B.C.  93.    Exile  of  P.  Rutilius, 
&c.,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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py  OTHiNG  bas  more  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  than  to  trace,  from  ancient  monuments^ 
the  institutions  and  laws,  the  religion,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiquities. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but 
absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  Classics,  and  for 
reading  with  advantage  the  history  of  that  celebrated  people. 
It  is  particularly  requisite  for  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  written,  and 
many  d^dbem  by  persons  <^ distinguished  abilities;  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  too  voluminous  to  be  generally  usefuL  Hence 
a  number  of  abridgements  have  been  published ;  of  which  those 
of  Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  latter  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  adapted  than  the  former  to  illustrate  the 
Classics;  but  being  written  in  Latin,  and  abounding  with  diffi- 
cult phrases,  is  not  fitted  for  the  use  of  younger  students. 
Besides,  it  ccMitains  nothing  concerning  the  laws  ofthe  Romans, 
or  the  buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuaUe  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago»  the  Compiler  of 
the  following  pages  thought  of  framing  from  both,  chiefly  from 
Nieuport,  a  compendium  for  his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to 
print  it^  if  he  should  meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his 
mind.  But  he  soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points, 
he  could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves.  To  enumerate  the  various 
authors  he  has  consulted  would  be  tedious  and  useless.    It  is 
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sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all 
hands,  whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  ManutiuSy  Brissonius^  and  Middleton^  on  the 
senate;  to  Pignorius^  on  slaves;  to  Sigonius  and  Gmcckius,  Ma^ 
nuiiusy  Huber,  Gravtruzy  Menda^  and  Heineccius^  on  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings;  to  Lipsius,  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war, 
shows  of  £e  circus,  and  gladiators;  to  Sch(effer^  on  naval  affairs 
and  carriages;  to  FerrariuSj  on  the  Roman  dress;  to  Kirch- 
mannuSf  on  funerals ;  to  ArbtUhfiot^  on  coins ;  to  Dickson^  on 
agriculture ;  to  Donaiusy  on  the  city ;  to  Tumebusj  Abrahamusy 
JRosinuSi  Salmasius^  Hottomanmis^  Gravius^  and  Gronofuius^ 
Montfaucon^  PitisaiSy  Eimesti^  and  particularly  to  Gesfier^  in 
different  parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking,  the 
Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult,  that  he  would  have  will- 
ingly dropt  it,  could  he  have  found  any  thin^  on  the  subject  to 
answer  his  views.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Xempriere  did  him 
the  favour  to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary^  he  used  the  freedom  to  suggest 
to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  his  plan  a  description 
of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  being  informed  by  that  gentleman 
that  this  was  impracticable,  and  meeting  with  no  book  which 
joined  the  explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved 
to  execute  his  original  intention.  It  is  now  above  three  years 
since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has  been  occasioned  partly 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  making  various  alterations  and 
additions ;  partly,  also,  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of 
some  gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment  he 
could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  with 
critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that  part  by  itself,  with 
a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  other  parts  subjoined ;  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  reprint,  with  improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geo- 
graphy and  History,  which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
use  of  scholars.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities  and 
religious  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without  quoting  autho- 
rities, he  was  induced  by  the  advice  of  friends,  to  relinquish  that 
design,  and  to  postpone  other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the 
present  performance  to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  along 
studied  brevity  as  much  as  regard  to  perspicuity  would  admit, 
the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size  than  at  first  he 
imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone  can  be  conceived  by  those  only 
who  have  been  conversant  in  such  studies.  But  he  will  think 
his  pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work  answer  the  end  intended — 
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to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  classical  learning*  He  has  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endea- 
voared  to  give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the  various 
changes  which  it  underwent,  lliis  part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  youth  just  senti* 
ments  of  government  in  general;  by  showing,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  pernicious  efiects  of  aristocratic  domination ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  still  more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical  licen- 
tiousness and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempted  in 
particular  parts ;  as  it  has  been  the  Compiler's  great  aim,  through^ 
out  the  whole,  to  convey  as  much  useful  information  as  possible 
within  the  limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himself.  Although  very 
few  things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet  in  so 
extensive  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of  opinions,  he,  no 
doubt,  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes.  These  he  shall  esteem  it 
the  highest  favour  to  have  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  earnestly 
entreats  the  assistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  has  submitted  his 
plan  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met  with  their 
approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he  has  quoted 
too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident  no  one  will  think  so, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  This  he  esteems  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most 
Uborious.  A  work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  Classics,  and 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  difierent  authors ;  which,  when  the  same  cus- 
toms are  alluded  to,  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  little  else 
but  a  repetition  of  the  same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  the  table 
of  contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  deficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now,  in  a  great  measure,  completed,  what 
above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be  wanting  in  the  com- 
mon plan  of  education  in  this  country.  His  first  attempt  was  to 
connect  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar  with  that  of  the  English ; 
which  was  approved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters 
then  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new  and  natural 
arrangement,  to  include  in  the  same  book  a  vocabulary,  not  only 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also 
of  the  most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with  an  explan- 
ation of  phrases  and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  Geography,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  History,  with  the  study  of  the  Classics.     And  now  he 
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baa  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Roman  authors,  from  the  customs  to  which  tliey  refer.  How 
fiur  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world 
with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  has  treated^  a  book  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  has 
attained  hb  end»  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  m  the  education  of  voutb, 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  conndence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge; and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hoc  exceptione 
detur  sapiefUiay  tU  ittam  indusam  teneam,  nee  enunciem^  rejidam. 
Ep.6. 

EdMwgh,  April,  1791. 
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The  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms*  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  mem,  and  from  other  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exertra  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerabl  V  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  o(  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swdUiig  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  usefiil,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  different  forms :  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability :  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  diflferent  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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what  editions  of  these  have  been  followed  in  the  quotations : — 
CcBsar^  by  Clarke^  or  in  usum  Delphini ;  Pliny ^  by  Broti^r; 
Quinctilian  and  the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner;  PetrO' 
nius  Arbiter^  by  Burmanmis ;  Dionysius  of  HalicamassuSi  by 
Beiske;  PhUarcVs  Morals^  by  Xylander ;  and  Dio  Cassius^  by 
Eeimarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions  of  such  authors 
as  are  always  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Those  not  divided 
into  chapters,  as  Appian^  Strabo^  PhdarcKs  Lives^  4^.  are  quoted 
by  books  and  pages. 

Edinburgh^ 
May  %\U,  1792. 
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SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from  Alba  Ixmga*^ 
753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  began  to  build  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  which  was  called 
PatiHaj  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  con- 
secrated, and  was  ever  afler  held  as  a  festival ;  (dies  nakUis  urhis 
Ronus),    Veil.  Paterc.  i.  8.     Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  806.  [vi.  257.] 


DIVISION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES :  and  each 
tribe  into  ten  CURI^  [or  wards].     The  number  of  tribes  was  after- 

*  *'  Lore  for  the  home  that  fate  had  assigned  to  them,  led  the  youths  (Romulus 
■nd  B«mu8)  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  found  a  city  there.  The  shepherds,  their 
old  comiades,  were  the  first  citizens ;  of  their  being  joined  by  Albans,  nay  even  by 
Trcjan  nobles,  the  ancient  tradition  certainly  knew  nothing ;  the  Julii  and  similar 
houses  appear  not  till  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.**  — Niebuhr,  IStt.  ofRome,i. 
p.  187.  «  From  the  wish  of  Romulus  to  form  treaties  of  marriage  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  it  is  clear  that  the  earliest  tradition  did  not  consider  Rome  as  a 
colony -of  Alba,  and  as  a  Latin  city  ;  much  less  say  any  thing  about  an  emigration  of 
Boble  houses.  As  a  colony^  Rome  would  have  had  the  right  of  intermarriage  with 
ail  Latin  cities  from  the  firet." — P.  191.  note.  **  He  that  looks  for  historical  truth» 
sod  consequently  for  connection,  in  the  story  of  the  first  century  of  Rome,  must 
find  it  wholly  incomprehensible  that  Alba  disappears  altogether  the  moment  the 
city  is  founded.  The  tradition  neither  contains  any  report  of  aid  sent  by  the  mother 
city  during  the  danger  that  threatened  Rome ;  nor  any  explanation  how  Romvlus» 
if  the  race  of  Mneaa  became  extinct  with  Numitor,  was  kept  excluded  from  their 
tbrooe.  Here  both  what  is  said,  and  what  is  not  said,  tends  to  establish  the  nature 
of  those  accounts,  which  we  are  told  are  historical.  Alba  and  Roma  were  entirely 
atrangers  to  each  other :  in  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  former  city,  it  is  not  the 
Silvii  who  reign  there,  but  C.  Ciuilius  as  dictator,  prmor,  or  king." —  P.  297. 
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wards  increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They  were  divided  into 
country  and  city  tribes  (rustica  et  urbanai).  The  number  of  the 
curuE  always  remained  the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel 
or  temple  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  Varro  de  LcU.  Ling. 
iv.  32.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  24.  Dion^s.  ii.  23.  He  who  presided  over 
one  curia  was  called  Curio  (auia  sacra  curabaty  Festus);  he  who 
presided  over  tiiem  all,  Curio  Ma ximus,  \_Ovid.F.  ii.  527.] 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100  horse. 
These  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  were  called  LEGIO,  a  legion,  because 
the  most  warlike  were  chosen,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo.  Hence  one  of 
the  thousand  which  each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro 
de  Lat.  Ling,  iv.  16.  {unus  ex  milk)  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander 
of  a  tribe  was  called  Tribunus  (^t/Xap^o^  ^^  T^rva^x^^^y  Dionys.  ii.  7. 
Veg^.  ii.  7. 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also  divided 
into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allotted  for  the  service 
of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  another,  for  the  king's  revenue, 
and  the  uses  of  the  state  ;  the  third  and  most  considerable  part  was 
divided  into  thirty  portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys.  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (ordines),  PATRICIANS 
andPLEBEIANS* ;  connected  together  as  PATRONSand  CLIENTS, 
Dionys.  ii.  9.  In  aftertimes  a  third  order  was  added,  namely,  the 
EQUITES, 


THE  SENATE. 

1.   THE  INSTITUTION   AND    NUMBER   OP   THE   SENATE. 

The  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual  council  of 
the  Republic,  (  Consilium  reipubliccB  sempitemumy  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.) 
It  consisted  at  first  only  of  1 00.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the 
Patricians;  according  to  Dionysiua  of  Halicarfiassusy  ii.  12.  three 
were  nominated  by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and 
have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  senators  were  called 
PATRESf ,  either  upon  account  of  their  age,  or  their  paternal  care  of 

*  <<  Remores  were  made  from  one  body  to  the  o&er,  for  the  sake  of  honour :  thus, 
Tac  Ann,  zi.  S5.  lisdem  diebus  in  numerum  patriciorum  adscivit  (Claudius) 
Caesar  Tetustissimum  quemque  e  senatu,  aut  quibus  clari  parentes  fuerant.  So  of 
Agricola,  §  9.  Revertentem  ab  legatione  legionis  divus  Vespasianus  inter  patiicios 
■dscivit"— r. 

f  <'  The  name  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  senators ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever 
the  yoMTifgcr  palre$  are  mentioned,  they  must  be  considernl  aa  opposed  to  the  senate. 
It  is  to  be  understood  no  less  of  the  whole  body  of  patricians  individually,  or  o^  the 
general  assembly  of  the  curies.  The  contrast  between  the  senior  and  junior  pahm 
often  occurs  In  Livy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  plebeian  disturbances  until  after 
the  decemviral  government ;  the  former  being  represented  as  inclined  to  reconciliation, 
the  latter  as  more  obstinate  and  violent.  In  the  senate,  there  were  only  the  seniors, 
men  who  had  passed  the  age  of  military  service :  all  the  juniors  had  places  in  the 
curies.  The  following  instance  is  the  most  decisive :  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius, 
when  accused,  circumeunt  sordidati  non  plebem  magis  quam  juniores  patrum,  (ii. 
54.)    How  can  this  mean  only  a  part  of  the  senate?     Who  can  conceive  that  the 
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the  State ;  certainly  out  of  respect ;  Ztr.  i.  8.  [^SalL  Cat,  vi.]  ;  and  their 
oftpiing,  PATRICII  *,  (quipatrem  ciere  possenty  i.  e.  ingenuiy  Liv.  x.  8. 
DionyB.  \u  8.  Festus.)  After  the  Sahines  were  assumed  into  the  city, 
another  hundred  was  chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  euri'^e, 
DioDys.  ii.  47.  But,  according  to  Livy,  i.  17.  SO.,  there  were  only  100 
senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increased  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more,  who  were  called  PATRES 
MINORUM  GENTIUM-t  Those  created  by  Romulus,  were  called 
PATRES  MAJORUM  GENTIUM,  TaciL  Annal.  id.  25.  and  their 
posterity,  Pairicii  Mc^orum  Gentium*  This  number  of  300 :(  ^^°* 
tinued,  with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  increased 
it;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  400^  Vic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  increased 
to  900,  Dio.  xlili.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000;  many  worthless 
persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate  during  the  civil  wars» 
Id.  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by  Cicero  self-chosen  (/sc^ua  t/Mia 
a  ae,)  Phil.  xiii.  Id.  But  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600, 
SwL  Aug.  35.    Dio.  liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  that  king 
had  shun,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI,  L  e.  persons  written  or  enrolled 
together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled  Paires* 
Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patresy 
and  who  were  ConscripH;  (ita  appellabant  in  novum  senatum  lectos, 
Liv.  iL  1.)  Hence,  also,  tne  name  Patres  Conscripti  (sc.  et)  was 
afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 


2.      THE  CHOOSIHO   OP    SENATORS. 

Persons  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  {Senaius  Ugebatur^  Liv.xl.  51. 
vel  m  senatwn  kgebantury  Cic.  Cluent.  47.)  first  by  the  kings  §,  Liv.  i. 


accused  neglected  those  very  senaton  whose  years  would  give  them  the  greatest 
influence  ?  Compare  also  ii.  28.  iii.  14,  15.  65.'"  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  281. 

•  The  distinctioD  of  Patriaaw  and  Plebeians  having  been  stated  to  exist  pre- 
yiously  to  the  election  of  senators,  who  were  chosen  from  the  former  body,  there 
is  an  evident  contradiction  in  thus  deducing  the  title  of  FaLricu  from  that  of  Patreit 
»  applied  to  the  senators.     See  the  note  of  Niebuhr  above. 

t  liv.  i.  35.     "  Tacitus  Ann.  xi.  25.  refers  this  to  Lucius  Brutus."—  T. 

I  "  The  Roman  senate  of  SCO,  sUnds  in  the  same  relation  to  the  days  of  the 
cyclical  year  (304)  as  the  number  of  the  Athenian  houses  (360)  to  those  of 
the  qrclical  year  (365).  At  Sparta,  the  28  ydporr^St  together  with  the  kings,  cor- 
Rspmded  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  From  a  like  reference,  I  explain 
the  singular  number  of  the  council  of  104  at  Carthage  -,  i.  e.  twice  the  number  of 
the  weeks  in  the  year.'*  — Nieb.  i.  p.  291. 

$  '*  Livy  seems  to  ascribe  the  choice  of  all  the  senators  to  the  king  in  the  passage 
referred  to  (i.  8.)  ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  clear,"  says  Mr.  Hooke  (Rom,  Hist.i. 
p.  36.),  «  that  the  100  senators  were  created  by  the  single  authority  of  tlie  king, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative.**  In  whom  resided  the  power  of  creating 
senators?  is  a  question  which  neither  Livy  nor  any  of  the  Latin  writers  "  treat 
profiesKdly,  but  touch  only  incidentally ;  and  it  is  natural  to  all,  upon  the  slight 
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8.  SO.  35.  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Consuls,  Iav.  ii«  I.  and 
by  the  military  tribunes,  Festus  in  Prateriti  Senatores  ;  but  from  the 
year  of  the  city  310,  by  the  censors :  at  first  only  from  the  Patri- 
cians, but  afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv,  ii.  32.  v.  12.* 
chiefly,  however,  from  the  Equites;  whence  that  order  was  called 
Seminarium  Senatiis^  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual  magis- 
trates [_Cic.pro  Rah.  7.  pro  CluenL  56.],  chosen  by  the  people,  all 
of  whom  had,  of  course,  admittance  into  the  senate,  but  that  their 
senatorial  character  was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  enrolled 
by  the  censors  at  the  next  Lttstrum;  at  which  time,  also,  the  most 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  number.  See 
Middkton  an  the  Roman  Senate,  f 


and  occasional  roeotion  of  an  eTent,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  principal  agent  concerned  in 
its  production."  —  *'  Hius,  when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  priefect  of  the  city  created 
the  first  consuls  (i.  60. ),  and  that  Brutus,  one  of  these  consuls,  created  P.  Valerius 
bis  colleague  in  ^at  office  (ii.  8.),  or  that  the  Interrex  on  other  occasions,  created 
the  consuls  (is.  7.);  or,  that  the  Pontifex  Afarimus  wm  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
create  the  first  tribunes  (iii.  54.},  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  those  magis- 
trates called  the  people  together,  in  order  to  make  such  creations,  in  which  they 
assisted  and  presided.*'  **  Ibi  extemplo,  Pontifice  Maximo  comitia  habente,  Tribunos 
plcbis  creaverunt.**   {Tbid.)  —  MiddleUm  on  the  Rmnan  Senate,  p.  18. 

*  In  the  latter  passage,  the  first  mention  is  made  by  Livy  of  a  plebeian  senator, 
P.  Lidnius  Calvus,  A.  U.  C.  S55.  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  429.)  conjectures  that  he 
may  have  earned  his  rank  through  the  quaestorship,  which  office  was  open  to  the 
plebeians  at  tliat  period. 

f  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cic.  vol.  i.  p.  74.,  has  the  following  passage  :  — 
**  Though,  strictly  speaking,  none  were  held  to  be  complete  senators  till  they  were 
enrolled  at  the  next  lustrum,  in  the  list  of  the  censors,  yet  that  was  only  matter  of 
form,  and  what  could  not  be  denied  to  them,  unless  for  the  charge  and  notoriety  of 
some  crime,  for  which  every  other  senator  was  equally  liable  to  be  degraded.  The 
quaestors,  therefore,  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  were  the  regular  and  ordinary 
supply  of  the  vacancies  of  the  senate,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  500 ;  by 
which  excellent  institution,  the  way  to  the  highest  order  in  the  state  was  laid  open 
to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  every  private  citizen  ;  and  the  dignity  of  this  sovereign 
council  maintained  by  a  succession  of  members,  whose  distinguished  merit  h^  first 
recommended  them  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  their  countrymen.*'  In  support  of 
this,  be  quotes  from  Cicero,  pro  Sext,  65.  Majores  nostri,  cum  regum  potestatem 
non  tulissent,  ita  magistratus  annuos  creaverunt,  ut  consilium  senatus  reipublicee 
proponerent  sempitemum ;  deligerentur  autem  in  id  consilium  ah  universo  populo, 
aditusque  in  ilium  summum  ordinem  omnium  civium  industries  ac  virtuti  patereL 
Upon  the  statement  of  IVliddleton,  with  reference  to  quaestors,  Hooke  (Rom-  Hist. 
b.  vi.  c.  viiL  note)  makes  the  following  judicious  comment:  —  "  That  from  SyUa*s 
ilictatorship  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  quosstorship  (a  short  period  of  six  or  seven 
years),  the  quiestors  were  the  regular  and  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of 
the  senate  (though,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  proved),  may  well  enough  be  imagined ; 
because  the  quaestors  chosen  annually,  were  then  twenty  in  number.  But  the 
passage  from  Cicero  refers  to  the  times  before  Sylla,  and  even  to  the  earliest 
times  of  the  republic.  Now,  the  number  of  quaestors  annually  chosen  was,  to  the 
year  of  Rome  SS3,  only  two ;  from  that  time  to  488,  but  four ;  and  thence  to 
Sylla*s  dictatorship,  in  67i^,  did  not  exceed  eight ;  which  last  and  largest  number, 
if  sufficient  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  a  senate  consisting  of  300  members  (many 
of  whom  serving  in  the  wars,  some  must  be  supposed  to  perish  in,  battle),  yet, 
certainly,  could  not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  annually  ten  new  tribunes  and  four  new 
•diles.  Of  these  fourteen  magistrates,  who  are  all  supposed  by  the  learned  historian 
to  have  places  in  the  senate,  six  must,  every  year,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
obtain  their  magistracies,  and  rise  to  the  'senate,  without  passing  through  the  office 
of  quaestor.** 


PBINCEPS  SENATUS.  —  STA8  SEKATOBIA.  $ 

AAer  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Canne,  a  Dictator  was  create^ 
for  choosing  the  senate,  Liv,  xxiii.  22.  After  the  subversion  of 
Jiberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  tlie  dignity  of  a  senator  on  whom 
they  thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to  choose  the  senate^ 
and  other  three  to  review  the  EquUes^  in  place  of  the  censors.  SueL 
Aug.  37.     Dio.  Iv.  IS. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  booksy  was  called 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the  person 
▼ho  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,  (qui  primus  censoTf  eat  ii$ 
qui  livererUifuissety)  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors 
thought  most  worthy,  Z^r.  xxvii.  11.  This  dignity,  although  it  con* 
ferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest^ 
and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Liv,  xxxiv.  44'.  xxxix.  52.  It  is 
called  Principatus  ;  and  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was  named 
Prifuxpsy  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  choosing  senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank,  but 
abo  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (^t as  Sena  toria) 
18  not  suffidently  ascertained ;  although  it  i^pears  that  t6ere  was  a 
certain  age  requisite,  Cie.  de  Lege  MamL  21.  TacU,  Ann.  xv.  28. 
Anciently  senators  seem  to  have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as 
their  name  imports.  SalluH,  CaL  6.  Cie.  de  Sen.  6.  Omd.  Fast.  v.  63. 
Flor.  L  15.  But  in  aftertimes  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 
thirty;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different  times, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49.  PUn.  Ep.  x.  83.  for 
there  is  no  positive  assertion  on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  senate  was 
the  Qusestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  enjoyed  at 
twenty-five,  and  consequentlv  that  one  might  then  be  chosen  a 
senator ;  from  IXon  Cassiust  lii.  20.  Others  think  at  twenty-seven, 
on  the  authority  oi  Polybius^  vi.  17.»  who  says,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  they  could  pretend  to 
any  civil  magistracy ;  and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  con- 
sequence that  one  might  be  made  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few 
obtamed  that  office  so  ear]y :  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that  he 
had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  repulse  in  any,  and 
each  in  his  proper  year  (jsuo  anno^)  [de  Lege  Agr.  ii.  2.],  or  as  soon 
as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  nad  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before 
be  obtained  the  quaestorship,  which  he  administered  the  year  following 
in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  questorship,  (ceftu 
qvattoria^  and  of  course  of  being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  qf 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  quaestorship,  he  did  not  on 
that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into  that  order 
by  the  censors,  GeU.  iii.  1 8.  But  he  had  ever  after  the  right  of 
coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion  on  any  question, 
Cic  m  Verr.  v.  14.  Ep,  ad  Fam.  ii.  7.  About  this,  however,  writers 
are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  were  some  offices 
which  gave  persons  a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  (unde 
in  genatum  legi  deberent,)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  senators 
are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people,  {lecii  jussu 
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papuli,)  Liv.  iv.  4.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  65.  And  Cicero  often  in  his  orations 
declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other 
honours,  to  the  favour  of  the  peoplcy  post  Bed,  in  Senat.  1.  He  asserts 
the  same  thing  in  general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  pro  CluenL  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  hy  military  service, 
Senatorium  per  miUtiam  auspicabantur  gradum^  Senec.  £p.  47.  So 
Liv*  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil  wars  and 
proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate  about  300 
jEquites,  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their  vote  concerning  each  of 
them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Appian.  de  Bell,  Civ.  vi.  41S.  But 
Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied  the  senate  with  any  persons  that 
occurred  to  him,  v.  77.  and  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest 
rank,  Z>to.  xl.63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his 
office,  Liv.  xxvii.  8. ;  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other  priests 
enjoyed,   Cic.  AtL  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assumed  the 
fnanly  gawn^  die  right  of  wearing  the  lotus  clavust  and  of  being  present 
at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  might  become  the  sooner 
acquainted  with  public  a£fairs,  (quo  celeriiis  reipublica  assuescerentj) 
Suet.  Aug.  38.  They  also  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent 
on  their  shoes,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  2. 28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised  a  low 
trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave  (libertino  poire  tuUus,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6,  21.  44.)  :  but  this  was  not  always  observed.  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus  first  disgraced  (inquinavit  vel  deformavit)  the  senate, 
by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  fteedmen  (liberHnorum  filiis  Uctisj) 
Liv.  ix.  29.  46.  or  the  grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius,  Claud.  24. 
who  says,  that  libertinii  in  the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those 
who  were  freed,  but  their  progeny  (ingenuos  ex  his  procreatos) ;  a 
distinction  which  nowhere  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur.  Victor 
calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libertini  ;  de  Vir.  illust.  34.  But 
nobody  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as  valid,  Liv.  ix.  46. 
and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order  of  the  roll  which 
had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius,  Bnd.  30.  It  appears, 
however,  that  freedmen  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  xl.  63.  speaking  of  the 
censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  iather-in-law  of  Caesar, 
A.  U.  704,  says  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  ft*eedmen  (axiXtvOc^,) 
but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among  the  rest  Sallust  the  historian, 
for  having  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
Sylla,  and  wife  of  Miio,  (a  quo  deprehensvuy  virgis  c€esus  erat,^  Gell. 
xvii.  18.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2,  41. 
Caesar  admitted  into  tlie  senate  not  only  his  officers,  IHo.  xlii.  51. 
but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii.  22.  Hi.  25.  and  42. 
all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  Bnd.  at  which  time  he  was  so  ap- 
prehensive of  danger,  that  when  he  presided  in  the  senate,  he  always 
wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the 
stoutest  of  his  senatorian  friends  standing  round  his  chair,  SueL 
Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535;  a  law  was  made  that  no  senator,  or  fether 
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of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of  300  omf^wrtB^ 
or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  carry  their  grain 
from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by 
merchandise,  Liv.  xxi.  63.     Cic,  in  Verr.  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune 
(census)  of  a  senator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does 
not  appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we  learn 
horn  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every  senator  to  have  at  least  eiffht  hundred 
sestertioy  or  800,000  sestertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  be- 
tween six  and  seven  Uumsand  pounds  sterling  ;  not  annually,  but  for 
their  whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia,  and  sup- 
plied  the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,  Suet.  Aug,  4*1 » 
Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator, 
JPam,  xiil.  5. 

Every  lustrumy  i.  e«  at  the  end  of  every  fiflh  year,  the  senate  was 
reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors  ;  and  if  any  one  by  his  behaviour  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or  had  sunk  his  fortune 
below  that  of  a  senator,  his  name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in 
reading  the  roll  of  senators ;  and  thus  be  was  held  to  be  excluded 
from  the  senate  (motus  e  senatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous,  as 
when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy  might  be 
removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  offices  which 
again  procured  them  admittance  into  the  senate,  Ctc.  pro  Clueni,  42. 
as  was  the  case  with  C.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero  ;  and 
with  P.  Lentulus,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy^ 
IHo,  xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar,  .Dio, 
xliii.  52.  and  afler wards  governor  of  Numidia,  where  he  did  not  act  as 
he  wrote  o^x  (lfUf4.ii<ra7o  tZ  t^v  tov$  x^oi;^,)  Id,  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity 
and  extortion  accumulated  a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  TaciU  Annal.  iii.  30.     fforat,  Od.  ii.  2. 

This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernumerary 
members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to  magistrates  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.693.  ZHo.  xxxvii.  4*6. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  senatorium,  XwKuiMt 
vel  dfvy^^  BovXivrruv,)  where  all  their  nanqes  were  written,  which,  by 
the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually  pasted  up  in  the 
senate-house,  Dio.  Iv.  3.  et  Fragment.  137*  and  the  name  of  any 
senator  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  judicial  sentence,  w^  erased 
from  it.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  42- 

S.  the  badges  and  privileges  or  senators. 

The  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  The  Latus  clavus,  or 
Tunica  laticlaviay  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad 
stripe  of  purple,  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on  the  fore  part.  It  was 
broad,  to  distinguish  it  fi'om  that  of  the  Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow 
one.  .  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  fforat. 
Sat  i.  6,  28.  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv. 
viL  192.  Hence  calceos  mutare,  to  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13. 
3.  A  particular  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  called  Orchestra, 
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next  the  stage  in  the  theatre^  and  next  the  arena  in  the  amphitheatre, 
Cic.  Cluent.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder,  in 
his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence  Orchestra  is  put 
for  the  senate  itself,  Juv.  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  peculiar  seats 
there  alsoj  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Dio.  Ix.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  by  the 
magistrates,  (in  epulo  Jovis^  vel  in  coena  DiaU^)  the  senators  had  the 
sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  GeU.  xii.  8.  Dio,  xlviii.  52. 
dressed  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such  as  were  proper  to  the  offices 
which  they  had  borne  in  the  city,  Ctc.  PhU.  ii.  48.  Senec.  conir.  i.  18. 
When  Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved  to 
those  who  were  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  Orchestra^  and  of  coming  to  those  public  entertainments, 
(pubacd  qndandijuSy)  Suet.  Aug.  85. 

4.  THE   ASSEMBLING   OF    THE   SENATE,   AND    THE   TIME    AND    PLACE 
OF   ITS    MEETING. 

The  senate  was  assembled  (canvocabatur  vel  cogebaiur)  at  first  by 
the  kings,  Liv.  i.  48.  after  tne  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  usually  by  the 
consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  pretors,  Cic,  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12. 28. 
also  by  the  dictator,  master  of  horse,  Liv.  viii.  38.  deeemviri^  military    \ 
tribunes,  interrex^  prsefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9.  &  29.  A.  GeU.  xiv.  7-   7 
and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate  ^ 
although  the  consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their  will ;  Cic. 
Ep.  Fam.  x.  28.   xi.  6.  de  Orat.  iii.  1.    GelL  xiv.  8.     The  Emperors 
did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  invested  with  consular 
authority,  (Princeps  prasidebat;  erat  enim  consul ;)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11. 
Paneg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  {arcessebanJtar^  cUabantur,  vocabanturj 
in  senatum  vocabaniury  S^e.)  anciently  by  a  public  officer  named 
VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  the  country,  Cic.  de 
Sen,  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had  happened  about 
which  the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay, 
Liv.  iii.  88.  but  in  later  times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and 

5 lace,  and  published  several  days  before,  Cic,  Phil,  iii.  8.  not  only  at 
Lome,  hut  sometimes   also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,   Cic,  ad 
Att,  ix.  17.    The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added, 

CONSULTANDUM    SUPER    RE   MAGNA    £T  ATROCI,    Tocit.  Annol.  ii.  28. 

Fdicere  senatwn  in  proximum  diem ;  Edicere  ut  senatus  adessety  Sfc, 
Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  punished  by 
a  fine  and  distraining  his  goods,  (mulctd  et  pignoris  capUone^)  unless 
he  had  a  just  excuse,  Liv,  iii.  38.  Cic,  PhU,  i.  5.  JPlin,  Ep,  iv.  29. 
The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were 
taken  till  it  was  paid.*     But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age> 

*  "  C!c.  Orat.  iii.  I.  Hlc  cum  Philippo  (consult)  quasi  quasdam  verborum 
faces  admoTisset,  non  tutit  ille,  et  graviter  exanat,  jngnoribusqui  ahUais  Crassttin 
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senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Smee.de  Breo.  VtkBy  9Q. 
ConJtrw).  i.  8.  PUn.Ep,  iv,  23, 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  iii  a  place 
omsecrated  by  the  augurs,  GdL  xiv.  7.  that  thus  their  deliberations 
might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Ctc.  Ikmu  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate  used  to  be 
held  ( CwruB  v.  Seruunda) ;  two  within  the  city,  and  the  temple  o^ 
Bellona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  there  were  more  places,  as  the 
temples  isiJtqriter  Siaiar*^  Apottoy  Mars,  Vtdcany  J^ihis  ;  of  Virtue, 
Faiik,  Concord,  Sfc.  Also  the  Curia  BoetUia,  Julia,  Odavia,  and 
Pompeia  ;  which  last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Ciesar,  because 
he  was  slain  in  it,  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These  Curia  were  consecrated  as 
temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity.  When  Han*- 
nibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held  in  the  camp  of 
Flaccus  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  I^yrta  ColUna  and  JBeqwiiinat 
Liv.  xxtL  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  thing  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate  was  held  under  the 
open  air,  PHn.  Hist.  NaL  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  without  the 
city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who  came  from  enemies,  whom  they 
did  not  choose  to  admit  into  the  city ;  and  to  give  audience  (cum 
senatue  datus  est)  to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to 
come  within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  Liv.  iii.  6S.  xxxi.  47. 
xxxiii.  22.  24.   xxxiv.  48.   xxxvi.  89.   xlii.  86.     Senec  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (conveniebat)  at  stated  times,  on  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the  comitia  were  held.  For 
on  those  days  (diebus  comitialibus)  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  senate, 
Cic.  ad  FraL  ii.  2.  ad  Fam,  i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky  da^s  (dkbus  nrfattis 
V.  atris,^  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  Id.  viii.  8.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
53.  xxxix.  89,  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comiHa  ; 
Ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LEOITl- 
MUS,  Suet.  Aug.  85.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given  to  am- 
bassadors or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be  called 
INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the  senators  were  usually  sum- 
moned by  an  edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were  ordered  to  attend 


institirit  cfMSrcere.  Tum  Crsasus :  An  tu,  cum  omnem  Auctoritatem  univeni  oidinis 
pro  pignore  putaris,  eamque  in  conspectu  populi  Romani  concideris ;  me  liis  plgno- 
ribus  eiistimts  posse  terreri  ?  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  cmdBfyia%  si  Crassum  vis  coiircera  : 
ba?c  tibi  est  excidenda  lingua,  &c.  It  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  this  act  of 
cmderc,  &c.  might  be  to  tear  the  paper  of  security,  not  to  destroy  it,  and  by  such 
tearing  to  declare  the  security  forfeited.*' — T,  "  Hinc  tua  pignora  cadere,  sibi  ipsi 
damnoesse,  seipsum  la?dere  :  proverbialis  loeutio :  TibuU»CaT7n.iv,  IS,  17.  Quid 
facis  demeos?    Heu,  heu,  mea  pignora  caedo.**  — Faeciolaii. 

*  *'  Cic.  de  D'lY.  i.  28.  Nam  illud  mihiipsi  celeriternuntiatum  est,  ut  audiTisses 
in  numumento  Mam  de  tuo  reditu  magnificentissimum  illud  senatus  consultum  esse 
factum.** — r.  From  comparing  this  passage  with  Val.  Max.  i.  7.  it  appears 
that  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  built  by  Marius  in  which  the  decree  for  the  recall  of 
Cicero  from  etile  was  made.  So  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  72.  jEmilia  monumefUa  ar« 
buildings  erected  by  iBmilius  Paulus. 
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who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  ii.  1.  but 
afterwards,  "  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to 
dehver  their  opinion  in  the  senate."   (Qui  senatores,  quibusque  in 

SBNATU  SBNTENTIAM  DICERE  LICERET,  UT  ADESSENT  ;  and  SOmetimes, 
Ut    ADESSENT    FREQUENTSS,    AD    VIII.   CaL.   DeCEMBR.    &C.    CtC,  St 

Liv.  passim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was  a  quorum, 
(nisi  senatorum  numerus  legiHmiu  adesset)  What  that  was  is  un- 
certain. Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems  to  have  been  100, 
Lh*  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was  400,  which,  however,  that 
Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35.  Iv.  d«  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a 
decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he 
said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  Numera  senatum,  Count  the  senate, 
Cic  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  11.  Festus  in  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  should 
not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  Ides ; 
and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a  certain 
number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Suet.  Avg^  35.  This  regulaticm 
was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  to  diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  every  six 
months,  (consiUa  semestria  sortiri^)  to  consider  beforehand  what  things 
should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  (adfrequentem  senatum^')  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  January,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into  their  office  on  that 
day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers,  first, 
about  what  pertained  to  religion  (de  rebus  divinis)^  about  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating  games,  inspecting  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Z/tv.  viii.  8, ;  next  about  human  afiairs,  namely, 
the  raising  of  armies,  the  management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c.  The 
consuls  were  then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in 
general,  (de  repvbUca  indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  (de 
rebus  singulis  finite  Aul.  GelL  xiv.  7.)  The  same  was  the  case  in 
dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  con9ulted  about  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  (de  sutntna  republican  v.  iota^)  Cic  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear  embassies 
and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3«  12.  oif  Fam, 
i.  4.    Ascon.  in  Verr,  i.  35. 

5.    the  manner   of   HOLDING   AND   CONSULTING   THE   SENATE. 

THE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sacrifice, 
and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate-house,  PUn. 
Pan.  76.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices  were  not  favourable,  or  not 
rightly  taken,  the  business  was  deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  EpisL 
X.  12.  • 

Augustus  ordered  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat,  should 
pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankincense  and  wine,  at  the 
altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were  assembled,  that 
thus  they  might  discharge  their  duty  the  more  religiously,  Suet* 
Aug.  ^5. 
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When  the  codsuIs  entered  the  Benate-house,  the  senators  com- 
monlj  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12* 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the 
passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and  peace ;  all  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  people,  Dionya.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv,  xxvi.  S3. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding,  whether 
consul  or  prsetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  in  a  set  form  : 
Quod  bonum,  vaustum,  felix,  fortukatum  sit  ;  refbrimus  ad 
vos,  Patres  Conscripti.  Then  the  senators  were  asked  their 
opinion  in  this  form :  Die  Sp.  Posthumi,  quid  censes  ?  lAv.  i.  3^ 
ix.  8.  or  Quid  fieri  placet  ?  Quid  tibi  videtur  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not 
always  observed ;  but  usually  the  prinoeps  tenatus  was  first  desired  to 
deliver  his  opinion*,  unless  there  were  consuls  elect,  who  were  alwavs 
asked  first,  ^aU,  CaL  50.  Cic  PhiL  v.  IS.  Fam.  viii.  4. ;  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  senators  according  to  their  dignity,  Coruularegfy  Pneiani, 
.^dUUUj  TribunUHy  et  Quiutarih  whidi  is  also  thought  to  have 
been  their  order  in  sitting,  Cic,  PhiL  IS. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  (jndmdiia)^  Cic.  Cat.  L  7. 
were  probably  of  a  long  form,  Cic.  Fam,  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  by 
Juyenal  (Umga  caJthedra)^  ix.  52.  and  distinct  from  one  another,  eacn 
fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  description ;  some  of  them 
shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem  to  have  held  onlv  a 
single  person,  Stui.  CL  2S.  The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguiiwed 
place,  on  their  curule  chairs,  Cic.  Ibid.  8^  Cat  iv.  I. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the  prastors, 
tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  preference,  before  the 
rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  AtU  xii.  21.  in  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held 
the  senate  might  ask  first  any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper, 
which  he  did  from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic  post  redit.  in  Senat.  7* 
Dv.  V*  20.  G^.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked  their 
opinions  by  private  persons  ;  (mtdH  rogabantur^  alque  idymtm  eofuuU- 
Ints  vmntis  ;)  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same  order 
which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  office)  SuH.  Jul, 
21.  But  in  later  times,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  they  were 
asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate  who  presided  thought  proper, 
Cic.  Ait  i.  IS.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  IS.  When  they  were  all  asked  their 
opinions,  they  were  said /^erro^art,  Liv.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60.  and  the 
senate  to  be  regularly  consulted,  or  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
(ortUne  cansuH^)  Liv.  ii.  28.  and  29.     Augustus  observed  no  certain 

*  See  under  the  bead  of  Consuls,  (  S. 

t  The  opinions  of  the  Consular  order  (Contuiares)  had  always  great  authority 
with  ihe  senate ;  for  having  passed  through  all  the  public  offices,  and  being  con- 
versant in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  they  were  looked  upon  not  only  as 
ixwo  of  great  experience,  but,  generally,  as  more  disinterested  than  the  other 
members  of  the  senate ;  having  little  or  nothing  farther  to  expect  for  themselves.  -.* 
SeeMukUam'iCicerOf  i.  p.  201. 
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rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  thereby  they  might 
be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will  of  the  con- 
suls, unless  by  tlie  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  give  their 
negative  (moram  facere)  against  any  decree,  by  the  solemn  word 
VETO  ;  which  was  called  interceding  (inter cedere).  This  might  also 
be  done  by  all  who  had  an  equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  mi^is- 
trate  presiding,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  S.  GdL  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  inter- 
ceded, the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS  AUCTO- 
BITAS,  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Xtv.  iv.  57.  Cic,  Faau  i.  2.  viii.  8. 
and  not  eenatus  oonsnitum  or  decretwm^  their  command.  So  likewise 
it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place 
(alieno  tempore  out  hco) ;  or  if  all  the  formalities  (solenmia)  were  not 
observed,  Dio.  Iv.  S. ;  in  which  case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
people,  or  was  af^wards  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate, 
Cic.  Ep^Fam.  x.  12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession 
or  informality,  Axbctoritas  eenatus  is  the  same  with  Coneuitumr  Cic. 
Le^.  ii.  15.  They  are  sometimes  also  joined;  thus,  SenatAs  coneulti 
tmetoritas^  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate^ 
-and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion  (sententiam  dicebani)  standing: 
Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised  (excitari)j  when  he  was  ordered  to 
give  his  opinion,  lAv.  ix.  8.  Cic,  ad  Attic,  i.  13.  But  when  they 
only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  another,  (verbo  ateentiebantury')  they 
continued  sitting,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2.  PUn.  Pan.  76.  The  principtu 
senators  might  likewise  give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing, 
besides  what  was  proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the 
state,  and  require  that  the  consul  would  lay  it  before  the  senate ; 
which  Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  relatianem.  They  were  then  said  C£N- 
SERE  referendum  de  aUqua  re.  Sail.  Cat.  60.  Plin.  £p.  vL  5.  or  .Be- 
laHanem  postularey  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  private  senator,  not 
,even  the  consul  elect,  was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  senate  any 
question  himself,  Cic  pro  Dom.  27.  Sometimes  the  whole  house 
called  out  for  a  particular  motion,  SalL  CaL  48.  And  if  the  consul 
hesitated  or  refused,  which  he  did  by  saying,  Ss  considerare  v£Llb» 
the  other  magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might 
do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Cic.  pro  Leg.  ManU.  19.  pro  Seaet.  30.'  EpisL  Fam,  x.  16.  Hence 
Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  invested  with  the  power  of 
tribune  for  life,  Uiat  he  might  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the 
senate  every  meeting,  although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio.  liii.  32.  And 
the  succeeding  Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ;  which  was 
caUed  jus  prinuBy  eeeundee,  tertitBy  quartan  et  guintte  rekaionis.  In 
those  times  the  senator  who  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  Prinue 
sententia  senatory  Vopisc.  et  Capitol. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that  spoke, 
although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things  foreign  to  the 
subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they  might  waste  the  day  in 
spring,  (ut  diem  dicendo  eximerent,  cansumerent  v.  tolkrentf)  Cic 
Verr.  ii.  39.  For  no  new  reference  could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour, 
i.  e.  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  according  to  our  manner  of  reckon- 
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in^,  SmeiL  de  TranquiiL  An.  c  uii*  nor  a  decree  psBsed  after  sunset, 
A.  GeU.xiy.7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  caUs  them  SCta 
Ybspbhtina,  PkiL  iiL  10.  We  read,  however,  of  the  senate's  being 
sflBemhled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  one  of  the 
consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he  was  besieged  by  the  .£qui  and  Volsci, 
A.  U«  290j  Dumyz.  ix.  63.  so  iiL  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it 
was  BO  late  that  lights  were  called  for  (noeU  illaiU  htcenm)^  I^an. 
Ep.  iv.  9l 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  inter* 
niption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking  (perorore)  by 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic,  ad  Au,  iv.  2.  Some- 
times magistrates,  when  diey  made  a  disagreeable  motion,  were 
silenced  in  this  manner.  Tnus,  Cceptum  eft  rrferri  de  inducendo 
Sdoj  L  e.  delendo  vel  expungendo ;  ab  omm  senaiu  recUamahun  at, 
Cic  pro  Dom.  4.  ^us  oraHom  vekemenier  db  onmibus  redamatum 
eti,  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So ; when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language 
against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  asainst  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole 
senate  bawled  out  against  him  (oMr^pere  omnea)^  SalL  Cat.  SI. 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus  Pliny,  «>eak<^ 
ing  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Fimo.  Incipit 
nspondere  Vefento;  nemo  paHtur ;  obturbatury  obttrepUur ;  adeo 
qtddem  ui  dkireis  Rogo,  Patres  C.  ne  me  cooatis  implorarb 
AuxiLiuM  Tribunorum.  Et  stoHm  MuTtna  tHbtoitUj  Permitto  tibi, 
viR  CI.ARISSIME,  Vejbnto,  dicbre.  Tuucquoque  redamatury  Ep.  ix. 
13^  The  title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the  senators, 
but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouts  of 
applause ;  thus,  Omnar^enti  ad  eensendum  aeelamaium  esly  quod  soki 
retideiUihuSt  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  And  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  speakers:  Nonferi  qmtquam 
in  sematu  fmty  qui  nan  me  can^pleeiereiur,  exoseukaretuTy  certaHmque 
kttsde  cwnulareiy  Id.  ix.  13. 

The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised  dif- 
ferent powers  in  tlie  senate  at  different  times,  Cic.  Orat  iii.  1.  When 
Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to 
waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Caesar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led 
to  prison,  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made  Caesar 
reodl  his  order,  Grell  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opnion  had  included  several  distinct 
articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  rejected,  it 
was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  be  divided,  and  that 
eadi  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ;  and  therefore  any  senator 
might  say,  Divide,  Cie.  FanLu2,  Senee,  Bp.21.  Aseon.  in  Cie. 
MiLe. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  sometimes  deli- 
vered their  opinions  upon  oath  (^Jurati)^  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx.  40.  xlii.  21. 
Tack.  AnnaL  iv.  21. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate  by  dif- 
ferent magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cie,  Phil  vii.  1.  Ztv.  xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said  Verba  vacbrb  ; 

REFERRE  TCl   DBFERRE  AD   SENATVM,   Or    CoNSULBRE    SEKATCJM   DB 
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ALiQUA  RE,  Cie.in  Pis.  13 ;  and  the  senators,  if  they  approved  of  it, 
Relationem  acciperb,  Liv.  ii.  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  expressed 
their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by  their 
looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by  stretching  out  their  hands,  &c. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the  whole 
house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim; 
sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided,  Cic,  PhU,  yiii.  1. 
sometimes  to  both,  lAv.  vi.  15.  They  coomionly  concluded  their 
speeches  in  a  certain  form:  Qua  re  eoo  ita  censeo;  or  Placet 
loiTUR,  &c  SaUusL    Cat.  li.  52.    Quod  C.  Pansa  verba  fecit 

DB-— DE  EA   RE   ITA   CBNSEO  ;   or  QuiB    CUM    ITA   SINT  ;  Or  QUAS  OB 

RES,  ITA  CENSEO,  Ctc.  PML  iii.  15.  V.  4*.  ix.  ?•  Sometimes  they  used 
to  read  their  opinion  (de  scripto  dicere),  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13.,  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it  (in  sententiam  aUcu^tu^ 
▼el  iftx  uJt  ille  censebat). 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion  of  any 
one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he  said,  Servilio 
ASSBNTiOR,  ET  HOC  AMPLius  CENSEo ;  Cic,  PhiL  xiii.  21.  which  was 
called  adders  sententuBf  vel  in  sententiam,  Sail.  Cat.  51* 

6.   THE   MANNER  OF   MAKING   A   DECREE  OF    THE   SENATE. 

When  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magistrate  presiding 
might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he  pleased,  (sententiam 
primam  pronundarSf  ut  in  earn  discessio  fi&reti)  Cic  £p«  Fam.  i«  2. 
X.  12.  or  suppress  altogether  (negate  se  promtnciaturum)  what  he 
disapproved,  Cms*  de  Bell.  CivUiy  i.  1.  And  herein  consist^  the  chief 
power  of  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
contested  by  the  tribunes,  (an^  se  oportere  discessionem  facere^  gudm 
consuleSf)  Cic  Fam.  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  discessionem) 
of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He  who  presided 
said,  <<  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion  pass  over  to  that  side ; 
those  who  think  differently,  to  this.''  (Qui  hoc  censbtis,  illuc 
TRANsiTE*  Qui  alia  OMNIA,  IN  HANC  PARTEM.)  Hcncc  Ire 
pedibus  in  senientiam  alicujus^  to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and 
Discedere  v.  transire  in  alia  amnioj  for  Contrarium  sentire^  Plin.  £p. 
viii.  14.  Frequentes  ierunt  in  alia  omnia,  a  great  majority  went  into  the 
contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam,  i.  2.  Frequens  senatus  in  aha  omnia  tit. 
Id.  viii.  13.  discessit,  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia  omnia,  was  used 
instead  of  Qui  non  cbnsetis,  sc.  hoc,  from  a  motive  of  superstition 
(ominis  causd),  Festus. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  some  say, 
who  had  the  right  of  voting  but  not  of  speaking,  were  called  P£- 
DARII,  FestuSf  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19,20.  because  they  signified. their 
opinion  by  their  feet,  and  not  by  their  tongues  :  or,  according  to  others, 
because,  not  having  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the 
senate  on  foot,  A.  GeU.  iii.  18.  But,  according  to  Pliny^  anciently  all 
the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot ;  and  the  privilege  of  being 
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carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  granted  to  any  one  but  Me- 
tellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the  PalUuUwny  or  image 
of  P^iUas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  in  flames.  Hist.  Nat.  riu 
43.S.46. 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,  (^i  sententiam  senattdpra^ 
Mis9etf  Cic  in  Pis.  32.)  or  who  had  been  the  principal  speaker  in 
favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,  (  PRINCEPS  vel  AUCTOR 
S^taOuBj  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.31.)  passed  over  first,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  followed,  Plin,  Epist.  ii.  11.  Those  who  differed 
went  to  a  different  part  of  the  house  ;  and  into  whatever  part  most 
of  the  senators  went,  the  Consul  said  of  it,  '<  This  seems  to  be  the 
mqority,"  (Hjec  pars  major  videtur.)  Then  a  decree  of  the 
senate  was  made  according  to  their  opinion,  Plin,  Ep.  ii.  12.  and  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually 
prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUCTORITATES  perscriptee  vel 
prtBxripUB^  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  stayed  to  see  the  decree 
made  out,  (jscribendo  adfuerunty  i.  e.  Senatus  contuki  confieiendi  testes 
enmL)  SemOus  consuUum  ed  perscriptione  esty  of  that  form,  to  that 
effect,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did  not  give 
their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  tribunes  were  not  admitted  into  the 
senate,  but  sat  before  the  senate-house  on  benches,  till  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approbation  or  rejection, 
VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  This,  however,  was  tlie  case  only  for  a  very  short 
time ;  for  A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking 
in  the  senate.  Lav.  iv.  1.  and  Dfonysius  says  they  were  admitted  soon 
afler  their  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any  opinions  being 
asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedilnu  ferre  sententiam;  and 
the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM  PER  DIS- 
CESSIONEM,  A.  GeU.  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But 
when  the  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called 
SENATUS  CONSULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8.  Although  it  was  then 
also  made  per  diseessicmem;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the 
discessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  ulld  varietate,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  If 
the  contrary,  in  magnd  varietate  sententiaruniy  Id. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony  for  omit- 
ting this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  PhiL  iii.  9.  Before  the  vote  was 
put,  (ante  discessionem  factanh)  and  while  the  debate  was  going  on, 
the  members  used  to  take  then:  seats  near  that  member  whose  opinion 
they  approved,  and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  bv  the  greatest 
number,  was  called  SENTENTIA  m axime  frequbns,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 1« 
viii.  14- 

Sometimes  the  consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the  decree 
which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily  agreed  to  it, 
Cic.  PhiL  i.  1. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants  were 
not  admitted;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by  some  of  the 
senators,  Cic.  pro  Sidl.  14.  A  decree  made  in  this  manner  was 
called  Tacitum,  Capitolin.  Gordian.  12.  Some  think  the  Senatores 
Pedarii  were  then  likewise  excluded,  from  Vahr.  Max.  ii.  2. 
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Julius  Caeflftr,  when  coasul,  appointed  that  what  was  done  b  the 
senate  (Diurna  Acta)  should  be  published,  Suet.  JuL  20.  which 
also  seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic.  pro  SuU.  14.  But  this 
was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  StieL  Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their 
proceedings,  however,  was  always  made  out;  and  under  tlie  suc- 
ceeding Emperors  we  find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose,  {AcHs 
vel  commentariis  Senatus  eonficiencHsy)  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

PuUic  regbters  (ACTA,  i.  e.  iaaukB  vel  cammerUarii)  were  also 
kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  courts  of 
justice ;  also  of  births  and  funerals  *,  of  marriages  and  divorces,  &c* 
which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for  historians ;  hence  Diurna 
Urbis  Acta,  Tack.  AnnaL  xiii.  31.  Acta  Populi,  Suet  JuL  20. 
Acta  Publica,  TaciL  Ann.  xii.  24.  Suet  Tib.  v.  PHn.  Ep.  vii.  SS. 
Urbana,  Id.  ix.  15.  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic. 
Fam.  [viii.  7.]  xii.  8.    Plin.  vii.  54,     ^Juv.  Sat.  ii.  136.] 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  used  promis- 
cuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Cic.  Liv.  et  SaUuetpcu- 
nm.  So  QmsuUa  et  Decreia  patrum,  Horat  But  they  were  also 
distinguished  as  a  genus  and  species^  decretum  being  sometimes  pat 
for  a  part  of  the  SCUinh  as  when  a  province,  an  honour,  or  a  suppli- 
cation was  decreed  to  any  one,  Festus.  Decretum  is  likewise  applied 
to  others  besides  the  senate ;  as  Deereta  Constdum,  Augurum^  Pen- 
tificumy  Decurianumf  Casarisy  PrtTunpis,  Judicisy  &c :  so  likewise  can^ 
suUoy  but  more  rarely ;  as,  Consulta  Sapientuniy  the  maxims  or 
opinions,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  24.  Consulta  beUiy  determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35. 
UraccMy  Id.  vii.  34.t 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were  put  first, 
then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  engrossing  of  it ; 
after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who  proposed 
it;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the  senate  decreed.  Thus, 
Srnatus  Consulti  Auctoritas,  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  Mub 
Apollinis,  Scribbndo  adfubrunt,  L.  DoMiTius,  &c.  Quod  M. 
Marcbllus  Cos.  verba  fecit  db  Provinciis  Consul aribus,  de 

EA  RE  ITA  CENSUIT,  V.  CBNSUERUNT,  UTI,  &C.   Cic  Ep.  Fam.  viil.  8. 

Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  Consultus  ita  censuit, 
DECREViT;  also  Placers  Senatui  ;  Senatum  velle  et  ^equum 
censbre  ;  Senatum  existimare,  arbitrari,  et  judicare  ;  Videri 
Sbnatui,  Cic.  Liv.  Sail.  &c.  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end :  Huic 
Senatus  Consulto  intercessit  C.  Coelius,  C.  Pansa,  Trib. 
Pleb.  Cic.  Ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  interpose^ 
but  required  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the  matter  was 
delayed,  Cic.  pro  Sext  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words  were 
commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE TEMPORE,  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Births  were  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Censors,  and  in  the  records  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina.     Burials,  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  :  Uor.  Sat.  ii.  6. 

f  <*  To  entitle  any  resolution  to  the  name  of  Senat^t  consultumt  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  it  met  with  no  opposition,  that  the  senate  had  been  summoned  according 
to  law,  and  that  a  suflScient  number,  not  fewer  than  SCO,  attended.  If  any  of  these 
requisites  were  wanting,  it  was  called  SenatHs  auclorita*.'* —  Dumesnil.  See 
Crombi^g  Gymn»  i.  p.  285. 
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When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons,  they  decreed,  Eos 

SECTS,   ATQUE  ORDINE  VIDERI  FECISSE,  LlV.  pCUSWl.      If  the   COD* 

traiy,  Eos  contra  rempublicam  fecisse  VIDERI,  Id. 

Chtlers  were  given  to  the  consuls,  {Negotkan  datum  eH  Consuiilm^) 
not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  exception ;  Si  videretur, 

81  E  REPUBLICA  ESSE  DUCBRSNT,  LtV,  QuOD  COMMODO  ReIPUBLIOB 
FIERI  POSSET,  Cos.    Ut  CoNSULES  ALTER,  AMBOVE,  SI  BIS  VIDEATUR, 

AD  BBLLUM  PROFiciscERENTUR,  Ctc,  When  the  consuls  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum  po- 
test ate  ;  and  the  senators,  when  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
the  people,  esse  in  populi  potestatb,  JUv.  ii.  50.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form  was, 
Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  ageretur,  Liv.  zxvi.  SS. 
ZXZ.4]. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in  the 
treasury,  (in  JErarium  condehantwr^)  where  also  the  laws  and  other 
writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept,  JUv.  iii.  9.  Anciently 
they  were  kept  by  the  .^Sdiles  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  iii.  55.  The 
place  where  the  public  records  were  kept  was  called  TABUL ARIUM. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on 
Cassar  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver,  Dio» 
xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables 
of  brass;  particularly  that  recorded,  Ztv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury,  were 
reckoned  invalid,  SueL  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was  ordained,  under 
Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  concerning  the 
cq>ital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  treasury 
before  the  tenth  day,  TacU,  Ann.  iii.  51.  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent 
from  the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigatmg  them,  Dio.  Ivii.  20.  Suet.  Tib.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  iii.  55* 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  Phil.  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  question 
was  under  debate  (re  iniegrd)^  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  express 
his  dissent  {c(nitraaicere  vel  dUsgentire) ;  but  when  it  was  once  deter- 
mined (fv/wyiocftf),  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  common  concern  of 
each  member  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (quodplurUms 
jdaeuissei,  cuncds  tuendum,)  Piin.  £p.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrates  presiding  dismissed 
the  senate  by  a  set  form :  Non  amplius  vos  moramur,  P.  C.  or 
Nemo  vos  TENET ;  Nihil  vos  moramur;  Consul,  citatisnomi* 
hibus,  bt  pbracta  discessione,  mittit  Senatum,  P/t».^.ix.  13. 


7.  the  power  op  the  senate  at  different  periods. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times.  Under 
the  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such  public  affairs 
as  the  King  proposed  to  tliem ;  and  the  Kings  were  said  to  act  accord- 
ing  to  their  counsel,  (ex  consUio  Pajtrum,  Liv.  i.  9.)  as  the  consuls  did 
afterwards  according  to  their  decree,  (ex  SCiOy)  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

c 
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Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from  his 
predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing ;  banished  or 
put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose  no  others  in  their 
room,  Iao.  i.  49.  But  this  King  was  expelled  from  the  throne  for  his 
tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished,  A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.     The  magistrates  were  in  a 
manner  only  its  ministers,  (awui  minis^  gravisnmi  cancilii^  Cic.  pro 
Sextio,  65.)     No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly  of  the  people 
held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  PcUribus  audoribuSy  h.  e.  jubentibus 
V.  permittentibus,  Liv*  vi.  42.    But  when  the  patricians  began  to  abuse 
their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties  on  the  plebeians,  especially  after 
the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U.  257,  the  multitude  took  arms  m  their  own 
defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on  Mans  Saeery  and 
created  tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  various  means ; 
firsts  by  the  introduction  of  the  Comitia  Tribuia,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  patricians  from   them,  Liv.  ii.  60.     Tken^  by  a  law,  made  by 
Laetorius  tlie  Tribune,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created 
at  the  Comma  TrUnOa^  Liv.  ii.  56y  57.   Dionys.  ix.  49.    Afterwards, 
by  a  law  passed  at  the  Comiiia  dniuriaieh  by  the  consuls  Horatius 
and  Valerius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  UonUtia   Tribuia  {Ple^ 
hiscUa)  should  also  bind  the  Patricians,  Liv.  iii.  55.     And  lastly,  by 
the  law  of  Publilius  the  Dictator,  A.  U.  414,  lAv*  viiL  12.  and  of 
Moenius  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467,   Cic.  Brut.  14.  that  before   the 
people  gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorize  whatever  the 
people  dnould  determine  at  the  Comxtia  Centuriaia  ;  {utfiereni  auetores 
^tis  rei  guam  pcpulusjussurus  essety  v.  in  incertum  evenium  comitiorumi 
Liv^     Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was   not 
ratined  unless  the  senators  confirmed  it,  (niti  patreg  audores  fierenty 
Liv.  i.  17. 22.  iv.  3. 49.    Cic  Plane.  3.)    but  the  power  of  the  senate 
was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative  (imteroedendo). 
Still,  however,  the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  oe  very  great ; 
for  as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so   did 
authority^  splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.    {Potesiaa  in  pcpulth 
audaritas  in  senaiUy  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.     LocuSy  audoriiasy  dond  tplen- 
dor  ;  apud  exieras  natianes  nomen  d  pradoy  pro  Cluent.  56.) 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplissimui  d  sctnc^ 
Hssimus  ;  tummum  Populi  Romaniy  popuhrumque  d  gentium  omnium 
acRegum consilium:  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate-house,  Ten^Uum 
sandHaHsy  amplitudimSy  mentis  consiUi  pubUciy  caput  urbisy  ara  sod- 
oruMy  portus  omnium  gentiumy  &c.  pro  Milone,  33.  Hence  Senators 
in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  respect,  Cie.  in 
Verr.  iv.  11.  And  as  senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  with- 
out permission  (sine  commeatu)y  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud. 
16.  23.  Ner.  25.  unless  to  SicUy  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Die  liii.  42. 
when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the 
privilege  of  a  free  kgationy  as  it  was  usually  called,  (sine  numdatisy  sine 
uUo  r^ubUccs  munere;^  ut  hcerMtoUes  out  syngrdphas  suas  persegue- 
renAir,)  Cic.de  Legg.  iii.  8.  Ep.Fam.xi.  1.  Attxv.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  31. 
which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated  every  where  with  the  honours 
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of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces  they  had  lictors  to  attend  thon^ 
Cie.  Ep,  Fanu  xiL  21  •  And  if  they  had  any  lawsuit  there,  they  might 
require  that  it  should  be  remitted  to  Rome>  ift.xiiL  26.  The  advan- 
tages of  honour  and  respect  were  the  only  compensation  whidi 
senators  received  for  their  attention  to  public  a£GurSy  Cic.  ClumU  SB* 
Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  people^  yet 
they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  author!^  of  the  senate. 
In  all  weighty  affiurs,  the  method  usually  observed  was,  that  the 
senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then  the  people  order. 
Sknatus  cbnsuit  v.  decrbvit,  Populus  JussiTy  Ztv.  L  17.  iv.  49. 
X.  12.  45.  xzxvii.  SB,  &c  But  there  were  many  lyings  of  great  im- 
portance, which  the  senate  always  determined  itself,  umess  wnen  they 
were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes. 
This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  express  1aw» 
but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cie.  de  OraL  i.  52. 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  puUie 
religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor  altar  erected, 
nor  the  sibylline  books  considted,  without  their  <Hrder,  2^.iz.  4& 
dc.  de  Dw.  48. 54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distributed  the 
public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Vakm.  15.  i!«v.  xxxviL  54.  They 
appointed  stipends  to  tlieir  generals  and  officers,  and  provisions  and 
dothing  to  their  armies,  Polyb.  vi.  1 1. 

3w  T%ey  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assigned  to  the 
consub  and  pnetors,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they  prolonged  their 
command,  Cic*  pro  Dma.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassaders  sent  from 
Rome,  Zcv.il.  15.  xxx.26.  xlii.  \^.et(Mipammi  and  gave  to  foreign 
ambassadors  what  answers  they  thought  proper,  Cic.  m  Yaixi^.  15. 
Dom.9.   Ztv.vi.26.  vii.20.  xxx.l7. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  obtained; 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph,  with  the  title  of 
IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals,  da.  PhiL  xiv.  4,  5. 
Xtv.v.23.   Pofyb.YLU. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince  whom  they 
l^eased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Gb$.  Zmk  et  Cic^ 
pastixn. 

7.  They  inquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  m  Rome  or 
the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Ztv.xxx.  26.  and  heard  and  determined  all 
disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  cities  dc*  Off*i»  I(X 
P0^.vL  11. 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the  laws,  but 
of  absolving  men  firom  the  obligation  of  them,  and  even  of  abrogating 
them,  Cic. pro  Dam.  16. 27.^  Lege  MamL  21.  deLegg.  ii.  6.  Anxm. 
inCicpro  CbmeL  Plm.Epistiv.9. 

a  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic.  pm 
Mur.  25.  AtL  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  chaise  of  habit  to  the  city  m 
cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic. pro  SexL  12.  But  the 
power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil  dissensions  w 
dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used 
to  be  passed,  "That  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
•«  should  receive  no  harm ;"  Ut  ooneulee  dareni  pperanh  ne  quid  dctrt^ 
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mmU  retpubHea  caperei.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power  was 
granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death  whom  they  pleased, 
without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces,  and  carry  on  war  without  the  order 
of  the  people,  SaUust  de  BeUo  Cat  29. 

This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM,  Ca».  de 
BdL  Civ.  L  4.  and  Forma  SCti  ulHnuB  neoessitoHsy  Liv.  iiL  4.  By  it 
the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the  consuls,  permUH  v.  m)m^ 
mendari  contuUbuB  ;  or  perndUi  ctmsuUlntsvirempuiiMMmd^mderen^ 
Cic  [Phil.  ii.  21.]  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were  added, 
C(B9.  ibid.  Ztv.vi.  19.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named, 
as  in  the  commotion  raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  X.  Opimius  Consul 
wdereij  &c*  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent, 
Cie,  in  Cat.  i.  2.    So  Liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force  of 
laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  whioi  were  not  provided 
for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to  have  a  binding 
force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders.  The  consuls  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  submit  to  them.  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  21.  They 
could  be  annulled  or  cancelled  (induciy  i.  e.  deleri,  poierani)9  only  by 
the  senate  itself,  Cic.  pro  Dom.^  Auie.  i.  17.  Their  force,  however, 
in  certain  things  was  but  temporary ;  and  the  magistrates  sometimes 
alleged,  that  thev  were  binding  but  for  one  year,  Dumys.  ix.  37.  In 
the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  little  re- 
garded by  the  leading  men  and  their  creatures,  Cicpro  Sexi.  12.  who, 
by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they 
desired,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  Appian.  de  Beu.  Civ.  iu  433.  &c  Thus 
Caesar,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtamed  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Ill}mcum,  for  five  years,  from  the  people ;  and  soon  after  Gallia 
Comata  or  UUeriory  from  the  senate ;  the  fathers  being  afraid  that,  if 
they  refused  it,  the  people  would  grant  him  that  too,  Suet  Jul.  22. 
Plutarch,  in  Vita  Ccm.  But  this  corruption  and  contempt  of  the 
senate  at  last  terminated  in  the  total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined  that,  in  his  consulship,  he  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with  the  eques- 
trian order,  Cic.  Cat  iv.  10.  Pis.  3. ;  thus  constituting  what  he  calls 
Optima  Respublica  ;  qu(B  sit  inpoiesiatem  apdmorum^  i.  e.  nobiUum 
et  diOssimorum^  de  Legg.  iii.  17«  (dpurroKpartia)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  to  that  cosdition  not  being  preserved,  Att  L  14. 16.  But 
it  was  soon  after  broken  (ordinum  concordia  disfuncta  est^  Cic.  Att.  i. 
13.)  by  the  senate  refusing  to  release  the  equites  from  a  disadvan- 
tageous contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Cie.Atti.  17. 
which  gave  Csesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order, 
by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  populace  by 
an  agrarian  law,  Su/et  des.  20.  Cic.  Att  \.  15.  and  dius  of  artfully  em- 
ploymg  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  enslave  it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1. 7. 
See  Leoes  JuLiis.  The  senate  and  equites  had  been  formerly  united, 
SaUust  Jug.  42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  similar  motives. 
See  Leges  SEMPRONiiE,  dejudiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  magistrates ;  but 
1^  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty  (prisci  et  integri  moris} 
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Tacit.  Ann.  L  S.    While  he  pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself 

"nberius  apparently  mcreased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by  trans- 
ferrmg  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting  laws  from  the 
eomitia  to  the  senate,  Tadt  Ann.  i.  15.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  were  more 
frequently  published.  But  this  was  only  a  shadow  of  power.  For 
the  senators  in  giving  their  opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  Prince ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  con- 
firmed by  him.  An  oration  of  the  Emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to 
them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually 
read  by  one  of  the  quiestors,  who  were  called  Candidati,  Suet 
TitS^  Aug.  65.  Hence  what  was  i^pointed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  was  said  to  be  oraHone  prmcwis  cauium;  and  these  orations 
are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  such  a  height 
did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to  receive 
these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,  PUn.  Paneg.  75*  and  never 
fiiiled  to  assent  to  them ;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out» 
Omkes,  Omnes,  Vqpisc.  in  Tacit  7. 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called  EPIS- 
TOL^  or  LIBELLI;  because  they  were  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  little  book.  J.  Cssar  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  these 
HifeUiy  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Cses.  Suet  Jul.  56.  wtfoh  afterwards  came  to 
be  used  almost  on  every  occasion.  Suet  JuL  8L  Aug.  53.  84. 
TadL  AnnaL  iv.  89. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  (Suet  Tib.  SO.) 
was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  consisting  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old  laws 
and  introduce  new  ones;  and,  in  short,  to  determine  every  thing 
according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answers  to  the  applications 
cr  petitions  presented  to  them  (per  RESCRIPTA  ad  lUfellos);  by 
theur  mandates  and  laws  (per  EDICTA  ei  CONSTITUTIONES),  Sec. 
Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of  these 
rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadrian : 
firom  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  private  right 
became  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at  length  under  Caracalla  were  entirely 
discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  rewarding 
individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were  called 
PRIVILEGIA  ((^msipriva  legis),  A.  GelL  x.  20.  This  word  anciently 
used  to  be  taken  m  a  bad  sense ;  for  a  private  law  about  inflicting  an 
extraordinary  punishment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  ilL  19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  against  Cicero,  Cic.  pro  Dam.  17« 
which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws  and  those  of  the 
twelve  tables,  Leges prtvatishaminious  irrogari;  idestemrnpHvikgium, 
Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  SO. 

The  rights  or  advantages  (ben^ieia)  granted  to  a  certain  condition 
or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Privilsoia  ;  PHn.  x.  56f  57. 
110.  as  the  privileges  qfsoldiersy  parents,  pt^Uy  credOors,  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme  power 
was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  repeated  to  the 
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fucoeedmg  Emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the  empire,  (  Turn  gencOus 
eunctaf  frincipibus  solita,  Vespasiano  decreviiy  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.) 
when  taken  together,  are  called  the  Royal  Law^  (LEX  REG  I  A,  vel 
LEX  IMPERII,  et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM,)  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  law  by  which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romulus, 
Jao*  zxxiv.  6. 

THE  EQUITES. 

Thb  Eqmiieg  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state.  When 
Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  he  chose  from  each 
tribe  100  young  men,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  rank,  their 
wealth,  and  other  accomplishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback, 
and  whose  assistance  he  might  use  for  guarding  hb  person.  These  300 
horsemen  were  called  CELERES,  (taxs??  ^«^i  ^^  ^pyay  ^  opera 
vdoeeif  Dionys.  il.  13,  vd  a  %4\i}qy  eques  desuUorius;  vel  a  Celere, 
earum  pra^edOy  Festus;)  and  divided  into  three  centuries,  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  names  with  the  three  tribes;  namely, 
RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES,  and  LUCERES- 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first  by  Tullus 
Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  (decern  termas  ;  TURMA, 
masi  terma  dicta  estf  quod  ter  dents  equitUnts  constarei,  Varro  et  Festus,) 
jLiv*  L  30.  then  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  doubled  their  number 
(numero  aUerum  tantum  adjedt) ;  retaining  the  number  and  names  of 
the  centuries;  only  those  who  were  added  were  called  RamnerueSy 
TaHengesy  LucereSy  posteriores,*  But  as  Li vy  says  there  were  now  1 800 
in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done  more  than  double 
them,  Ltv.i.  30.  f 

Senrius  TuUius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites;  he  chose 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  made  six 
others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses  | ;  and  a  tax 
was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  exempt  from  other  contributions,  for 
maintaining    their  horses,   LivA.  43.  {     Hence  the  origin   of  the 

•  «  The  meaning  is,  that  after  the  JEquian  war,  he  united  an  equal  number  of 
liStin  cavalry  in  the  field,  as  was  the  case  with  the  infantry.*'  —  iVte6.  i.  p.  308. 

f  *<  Romulus  probably  added  two  hundred  to  each  century  of  Equites,  as  he 
added  one  hundred  to  Uie  number  of  the  Senators,  upon  the  admission  of  the 
flabioM  into  the  city,  Diong/s,  ii.  47.'*— I7r.  Adam.  Niebuhr  (L  c.)  shows  from 
^  passage  of  Cicero^  de  Rep,  ii.  20.  (Prioribus  equitum  partibus  secundis  additis, 
>I  ac  CC  fecit  equites,  numerumque  duplicavit  postquam  bello  .Squos  subegit), 
that  in  livy  1200  should  be  written,  not  1800:  MdCCC  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  comes  from  MaCC  (M  ac  CC),  as  it  stands  in  Cicero. 

X  **  Ten  thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  by  the  side  of  the  sums  at 
which  oven  and  sheep  were  nited  in  the  table  of  penalties  (100  or  50  and  lO  re- 
■pectively),  seem  to  be  so  unreasonable,  that  the  correctness  of  the  number  has  been 
oiled  in  question.  But,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  was  not  to  be  a  common  nag ;  and 
compared  with  such  a  one,  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  a  war-horse  was  naturally  very 
dear;  and  besides,  the  equipment  was  incomplete  without  at  least  a  groom,  a  slave, 
who  was  to  be  bought,  and  then  trained  to  ride,"*— iVae6.  i.  p.  380. 

§  **  The  fbnner  is  called  by  Gaius,  at  egveslres  the  latter,  «9«  hopdearium>  The 
word  vidua  is  to  be  understood  after  its  origmal  meaning,  which  is  recognised 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  of  ereiy  single  woman  generally,  maiden  as  well  as  widow ; 
and,  therefore,  of  an  heiress  (iwUtXtipos) :  and  then  Livy  has  also  forgotten  the 
orphans.     Cicero,  in  citing  the  example  of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  the 
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Equestrian  order,  which  was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  state,  as  an 
intermediate  bond  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
^  At  what  particular  time  the  ^quUea  first  began  to  be  reckoned  a 
distinct  order,  is  uncertam.  It  seems  to  have  been  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Kings,  Liv.  i.  S5.  ii.  L  After  this,  all  those  who  served 
on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES  or  knights,  but  such 
only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the  censor, 
and  presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  and  with  a 
gold  ring. 

The  JBquiies  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and 
riebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were  called 
ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDL  They  were  not 
limited  to  any  fiixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eighteen 
years,  IHo.  lit.  20.  and  the  fortune  (census)^  at  least  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emperors,  was  400  SegterHoy  that  is, 
about  3,229/.  of  our  money,  HorccL  Ep,  i.  1.  51.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 
According  to  some,  every  Roman  citizen  whose  entire  fortime 
sunounted  to  that  sum,  was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the 
list  of  EquHes.  But  diat  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v.  7.  A 
certain  fortune  seems  to  have  been  always  requisite,  iiL  27« 

The  badges  of  Eqidtes  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the  public; 
hence  call^  legitimus,  CMd.  Fast.  iii.  130.  2.  A  golden  ring, 
whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  equUes  kgi;  3.  Angtistits 
ClamUj  or  7\mica  cmgtuddama;  4.  A  separate  place  at  the  i>ublic 
qiectades,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  A.  U.  686.  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  JuvenaL  iii.  159.  xiv.  324. 
that  the  Equites  should  sit  in  14  rows  (in  XIV  gradibu8)9  next  to  the 
Ordnestroj  where  the  senators  sat;  whence  Sbdere  in  Quatuordecim, 
or  IN  Equbstribus  ;  or  Spectare  im  Equitb,  for  Eqvitem  esse^ 
Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Eqtdtes  at  first  was  only  to  serve  in 
the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen  (ut  judi» 
caren£)y  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues  ^vectigalia  cokducerb). 
Judges  were  chosen  from  the  senate  till  tne  year  of  the  city  631,  at 
which  time,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of 
judging  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  Eqtdtesy  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  nuide  by  C.  Gracchus.*  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Sulla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  3ie  two  orders,  f 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain 
societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was  called  MAGISTER 

bone-money  for  Uie  knights  was  paid  by  rich  widows  and  orphans  (de  Bep,  ii.  SO.), 
as  the  prototype  of  the  Roman  institution,  obviously  attributes  the  same  extent  to 
the  latter :  and  now  we  have  a  perfect  explanation  why  the  orphans  and  single  women 
(crii  orbaque)  are  mentioned  separately  in  the  population  returns.  The  comoaon 
phnse  in  Uvy  is,  censa  sunt  cinum  capita,  —  prieter  orbos  orbasque.**  •—  IHeb,  i. 
P.40S.  .    . 

•  Henee  Cicero  (de  Oar.  (hot,  24.)  calls  the  judges  in  the  trial  of  Opmuus 
Graceham  Judkeg,  About  twenty-five  years  after,  Q.  Servilius  Cepio  procured  the 
addition  of  a  certain  numbw  of  senators  to  the  three  centuries  of  equestrian  judges. 
See  ibe  Lea  I^atUia  or  Plotia. 

f  Cotta,  during  his  prsetorship,  divided  it  equally  amongst  the  two  orders  m  thft 
mne  year  as  Pompey  effected  the  restoration  of  the  tribunitian  power. 

c  4< 
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SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  9.  These  farmers-general  (PUB- 
LICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them 
Homines  amplissimi,  honestissimiy  et  omoHssimi  ;  pro  Lege  ManiL  7- 
Flos  eqmtum  Bxymanorum^  omamenium  civitatis,  firtnamentum  rei^ 
ptibUcmy  pro  Plancio,  9.  But  this  was  &r  from  being  the  case  in  the 
provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation^  Ascon,  in  Cic. 
Vert.  ii.  S.  especially  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  Equestrian  order  by 
a  procession  (TRANSVECTIONE)  which  thev  made  through  the 
city  every  year  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  {idibus  Qui$wtilibu9, 
Liv.  ix.  46.^  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of  Mars,  without  the  city, 
to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback,  with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their 
heads,  drest  in  their  Toga  palmatcB,  or  trabe<By  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  military  ornaments  which  they  had 
received  from  their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys* 
vi.  13.  Plin.  XV.  4*,  5.  At  this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite 
them  before  a  court  of  justice :  such  was  at  least  the  case  under 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  38. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  Equiies  rode 
up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the  Capitol,  and 
dismounting  led  along  (traducebant)  their  horses  in  their  hands 
before  him,  Cic.  Cluent.  [4f8.  Quinctil.  5.  11.  13.  and  in  this  manner 
they  were  reviewed  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR). 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  his 
fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  GM,  iv. 
20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse.  Liv.  xxix.  37.  and  thus 
he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the  Equestrian  order;  hence 
ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade  an  Eques^ :  but  those  whom 
the  Censor  approved,  were  ordered  to  lead  along  (traducere)  their 
horses,  Omd.  TrisL  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equites^  and 
such  as  were  less  culpable  {qui  minore  cuipd  tenerentur)  were  degraded 
(oRDiNE  sQUESTRi  MOTi  sunt)  Only  by  passing  over  their  names  in 
the  recital.  Suet.  Col.  16.  We  find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a 
person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain 
a  public  horse,  (ne  invitus  militaret,  neve  Censor  ei  equum  publicum 
aisigfTwret ;)  but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people, 
Zdv.  xxxix.  19.f 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's  books, 
was  caUed  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  or 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS ;  not  that  in  reality  the  Equites  were 
all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in  that  order,  as  Maecenas  and 

*  «  The  meaning  was,  that  the  person  thus  degraded  should  refund  to  the  state 
the  outfit  money  which  had  been  advanced  to  him,  and  should  procure  the  means  of 
doing  so  by  that  sale.** — Nid),  i.  p.  S81. 

f  « It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  obligation  of  those  who  were  registered  as 
horsemen,  to  serve  as  such  at  their  own  cost,  when  a  knight's  horse  could  not  be 
assigned  to  them,  was  determined  by  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  their  property ;  and 
that,  if  it  fell  short  of  this,  they  would  be  bound  to  enter  into  the  infantry.  This 
penal  command  of  tlie  censors  continued  in  use  until  the  latest  times  of  the  republic ; 
when  the  knights  had  long  received  pay,  and  been  supplied  with  fodder  in  room  c^ 
that  allowance :  a  change  which  had  already  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius.**— iVfe&.  i.  p.  379. 
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Atticas ;  and  we  find  the  two  Censors,  Lhius  and  Neroy  were  JSquiieSf 
Liv.  XXIX.  37.  but  because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first 
insdtutioQ ;  and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Juvenes  till  near 
fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius  Caesar  called  AdolescefOulus^  when  he 
stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty- 
six  years  old,  SalL  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero  calls  himself  Adolescens 
when  he  was  Consul,  Phil.  iL  5.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of 
the  empire  were  called  Principes  JuveniuiUy  Suet  Calig.  15.  vel 
jwenum^  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the 
whole  Equestrian  order,  lAv.  xlii.  61. 

THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

All  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and  EguUes^ 
were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.*  Populus  sometimes  compre- 
hends the  whole  nation ;  as,  Clementia  Romani  Populi  :  or  all  the 
people  except  the  senate ;  as,  Senatus  Populusque  Rom  anus.  In 
which  last  sense pld^i  is  also  often  used;  as  when  we  say,  that  the 
Consuls  were  created  from  the  plebeians^  that  is,  from  those  who  were 
not  Pairician8,\  But  plebs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people ;  hence,  ad  poptdttm  ^ebemque  referred  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  8.  So 
GeH  X.  10.  Thus  Horace :  Plebs  eris,  i.  e.  unus  e  plebe,  a  plebeian, 
not  an  Eques,  £p.  i.  1.  59.  who  also  uses  pld^s  for  the  whole  people, 
Orf.iii.  14.  l.J 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the 
ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv.  xxxv.  1.  Ancientljr  the 
senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  but  not  so  in  aflertimes, 
Liv.  ill.  26.  The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants, 
mechanics,  &c  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  SalL 
CaL  37<     Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73.  § 

*  '<  How  the  Roman  commonalty,  the  pU^^  originated,  is  visible  in  the  traditiona 
ivhich  represent  all  the  conquests  before  the  time  of  Servius  TulUus  to  have  been  of 
such  a  kind,  that  many  places  were  converted  into  colonies,  others  destroyed,  and 
thdr  inhabitants  carried  to  Rome ;  where  they,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  former, 
received  the  Roman  franchise.'* — NiA*  i.  p.  354. 

t  "  When  Patricius  is  opposed  to  plebeiuSf  or  j^ebs,  it  is  not  a  distinction  of  rank 
wUch  is  implied,  but  of  birth  or  descent.  Many  of  the  knights  were  plebeians  ; 
and  those  Patricians  who,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  or  the  will  of  the  Censor,  were 
not  admitted  into  the  equestrian  order,  were  still  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
plebeians.  A  plebeian  chosen  into  the  senate,  and  invested  with  the  highest  offices, 
was  still  termed  plebehu.  Neither  Cato  nor  Cicero,  for  example,  was  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Patridus.  A  person  might  however  be  nobilis,  though  not  Patricius. 
So  also  there  were  many  Patricians,  who  were  not  noble  ;  because  none  of  their  an- 
cestors had  been  elevated  to  a  curule  office  ;  for  the  rank  of  knight  did  not  ennoble.  ** 
Crombie^s  G.  u.  p.  305. 

The  title  of  patrician  belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which 
the  senate  was  composed  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  commons  had  obtained  a 
prcMniscuous  admission  to  the  public  honours  ;  and  all  other  fiimilies,  however  con^ 
riderable,  were  constantly  styled  plebeian. 

I  The  following  definition  of  plebs  is  given  in  the  Institutes :  —  «  Plebs  autem  a 
populo  eo  diflTert,  quo  species  a  genere :  nam  appellatione  popnH  universi  cives  signi- 
ficantur,  eonnumeratis  etiam  patriciis  etsenatoribus.  Pl^  autem  appellatione,  sine 
patridis  et  senatoribus,  caeteri  dves  significantur.*' — (L.  i.  t.  2.  §  4.) 

$  '<  The  Roman  plebs  in  early  ages  consisted  exclusively  of  landholders  and  field- 
labourers.'* —  JNkb.  i.  p.  52a 


26  PATRONS  AND  CLIENTS. 

The  Plebs  rustic  a  was  the  most  respectable.  {OpHma  et  wo^ 
desHsmMt^  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  31.  laudaiissimc^  Plin.  xviii.  3.)  The  Plebs 
URBANA  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many  of  whom  followed 
no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  private  largesses. 
(Eo8  publicum  malum  alebat;  Sallust.  Cat.  37.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republic,  an  immense  quantity  of  com  was  annually  distributed 
among  them  at  the  public  expense,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man, 
Sallutt  Froffm.  edit.  CortOy  p.  974.  Their  principal  business  was  to 
attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assemblies ; 
hence  they  were  called  turba  forensis,  ZAv.  ix.  46.  and  from 
their  venuity  and  corruption,  OpERiB  conductje  vel  mercenarii, 
in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cfic,  SexL  17.  27*  Q.  frtUr. 
iL  1.  Ati.  i.  13.  Oper^  conductorum,  SexL  50.  multitudo 
conducta,  PhiL  L  9.  conciones  conductje,  Sext,  49.  53.  Con- 
ciONALis  HiRUDo  orarUf  misera  acj^una  plebecula,  .^1^  i.  16.  F^x 
XT  soRDES  URBis,  lb,  13.  Urbana  et  perdOa  Plebs,  Id.  vii.3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace  (pMnduSy  plebs,  multUudoj  te* 
nuicres,  &c.)  to  the  princij^  nobility,  (prindpes  ddectiy  Optimates 
et  cptimatium  principesj  honestif  bant,  locupl^,  &c)  Cic.  Sext. 
48.  68.  &c 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace  (duces  muUitudinum\ 
kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  for  hire  to  stimu- 
late them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sallust.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  JSexL 
37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  common  people  of  Rome*  the  natural 
effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded  licentiousness,  isjustly  reckoned 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manu- 
factures being  considered  as  servile  employments,  SaUusL  Cat.  4. 
Dion^s.  ix.  25.*  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and  the 
numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the  shows  of 
gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  ferocity.  Hence  they  were 
^ways  ready  to  join  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  state,  oaUust. 
Cat.  SI. 


OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1.  patrons  anj>  clients;  nobiles,  novi,  and  ionobiles;  opti- 
mates, AND  POPULARES. 

That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together  by 
the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should 
choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased  as  his  PATRON  or 
protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called  (qudd  eum  cokbat).  It  was 
the  part  of  the  patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him 
with  his  interest  and  substance ;  in  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him 
that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.    The  client  was  obliged  to 

*  "  Cic,  Off.  i.  42.  Illiberales  autem  et  sordidi  quaestus  mercenarionim,  omni- 
umque,  quorum  operse,  non  quorum  artes  emuntur.  Sordidi  etiam  putandi,  qui 
mercantur  a  mercatoribus,  quod  statim  yendant ;  nihil  enim  proficiunt,  nisi  admodum 
mentiantur.  Nee  vero  quidquam  est  turpius  sanitate  ;  opificesque  omnes  in  sordidii 
arte  versantur :  nee  enim  quidquam  ingenuum  potest  habere  officina."—  T. 
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pftjaU  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his  life  and 
fbrtime  in  any  extremity,  Dvonys.  ii.  10.* 

It  waa  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear  witness 
against  each  other ;  and  Soever  was  found  to  have  acted  otherwise, 
imght  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim  devoted  to 
Flato  and  the  internal  gods*  Hence  both  Patrons  and  Clients  vied 
with  one  another  in  fiddity  and  observance,  and  for  more  than  600 
years  we  find  no  discussions  between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the 
crime  of  beating  one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  Mn.  vi.  605. 
It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numerous 
dients,  both  hereditary  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit,  HoraL  Sp.  iL 
I.IOS.    Juvenal  X.  4!^. 

In  aflertimes,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  illustrious  Roman  &milies ;  as  the  Sicilians  under  the  pa« 
troDage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  CascU.  4.  Verr.  iiL  18.  Cyprus  and 
Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic,  Fam.  xv.  4.  the  AUobrSges  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  Scdlust  Cat  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the 
Antonii  f ,  iSWe^.  Aug.  17.  Lacedaemon,  of  the  Claudii,  IcL  Tib.  6*  i 
Thus  the  people  of  Pute51i  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their 
patrons,  Cic  PhiL  ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pis.  11.  Fam.  xvi. 
11.  &c.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early 
period,  Z*p.  ix.  20.  &c.:|: 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  curule  magi- 
stracy, that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Prstor^  Censor,  or  Curule  ^diJe, 
were  called  NO  BILES  §,  and  had  the  right  of  making  images  of 

*  ^  The  dients  who  neither  gained  their  livelihood  by  trade,  nor  had  ahneady 
acquired  property,  received  grants  from  their  patrons  of  building  ground  on  their 
estete%  tiigether  with  two  acres  of  arable  land ;  not  as  property,  but  as  a  precarioiu 
tenement,  which  the  owner  could  resume  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  But  all,  how- 
ever different  in  rank  and  consequence,  were  entitled  to  paternal  protection  from  the 
patron :  he  was  bound  to  relieve  their  distress,  to  appear  for  them  in  court,  to 
expound  the  law  to  them,  civil  and  pontifical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clients  were 
cbliged  to  be  heartily  dutiful  and  obedient  to  their  patron,  to  promote  his  honour,  to 
pay  his  mulcts  and  fines,  to  aid  him  jointly  with  the  members  of  his  house  in  bearing 
bmtfaens  for  the  commonwealth,  and  defraying  the  charges  of  public  ofiKces,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  portioning  of  his  daughters,  and  to  ransom  hun  or  whoever  of  his  family 
might  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands.  If  the  client  died  withoOt  heirs,  the  patron 
succeeded  to  his  property.*'— .^icft.  i.  p.  280. 

t  Hence,  in  thevrar  of  the  Triumvirate,  when  all  Italy  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Octavius,  the  city  of  Bologna  obtained  permission  to  remain  neuter,  in  consequence, 
of  its  connection  vrith  the  family  of  Antony. 

\  «<  Among  the  privQeges  which  the  Ramnes  are  said  to  have  claimed,  to  the 
excbnon  of  the  other  patricians,  one  is  that  of  receiving  strangers  as  clients.  Still 
more,  then,  would  they  daim  this  against  tlie  plebeians :  yet,  when  distinguished 
men  lose  up  in  the  latter  order,  who  could  afford  protection  and  redress,  and  grant 
plote  of  ground  to  be  held  at  will«  clients  attached  themselves  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  patricians.  Until  the  plebeians  obtained  a  share  in  the  consulship,  and  the 
usufruct  of  the  domains,  free  foreigners,  with  few  exceptions,  can  have  applied  only 
to  the 'first  order;  in  which,  indeed,  there  may  have  been  several  members  with 
ficaicdy  a  client:  and  so  long  patron  and  patrician  were  co-extensive  terms."--* 
Nid»,  L  p.  28a 

§  We  may  observe,  however,  with  Hooke,  that,  during  the  regal  state,  and  for 
many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commoriwealtji,  none  but  the  patricians, 
i. «.  none  but  the  senators,  and  their  descendants,  were  noble.  Hence  in  many 
places  of  livy  and  other  authors,  we  find  nobiUtas  used  for  the  patrician  order,  and 
to  opposed  to  |rfe&«. 
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themselves  (JUS  IMAGINUM),  which  were  kept  with  great  care  by 
their  posterity,  and  carried  before  them  at  funerals,  PUn,  xxxv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies  of 
persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax,  and  painted ;  which  they 
used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses  (atria)^  enclosed  in  wooden 
cases,  and  seem  not  to  have  brought  them  out  except  on  solemn 
occasions,  Pdtyh,  vi.  51.  There  were  titles  or  inscriptions  written 
below  them,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  ex- 
ploits they  had  performed.  (^Juoenal.  Sat.y\\u  ^%.  P^  xxxv.  2.) 
Hence  imagines  is  often  put  for  nobiliiasy  SaUust.  Jug.  85«  Liv.  iii.  58. 
and  oercB  for  imagines^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8. 65.  Anciently  this  right  of 
images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the  plebeians 
also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  themselves 
to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NOVI,  new  men  or  upstarts. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  himBe]£  Homo  per  se  cognituSf  in  Cat.  i.  IJ.  * 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors,  were 
caUed  IGNOBILES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called  OPTI- 
MA TES,  Liv.  il.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres  or  Princ^)e8  .*  those 
who  studied  to  gain  the  fitvour  of  the  multitude,  were  called  POPU- 
L ARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were,  Cic.  pro  SexL  45.  This  was 
a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of  rank  or  dignity,  Diomys.  ix.  1.  The 
contests  betwixt  these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest  commotions 
in  the  state,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 

II.   GENTES   INOENUI  AND   LIBERTINI,  ETC.  AKD   FAMILLS ;  NAMES 
OF   THE   ROMANS. 

The  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans  (GENTES),  and  each 
gefns  into  several  fiimilies  (in  Famili as  v.  Stirpes).  Thus,  in  the  Gens 
Cornelia  were  the  families  of  the  Scipionesy  Leniuliy  Cethegiy  Dolahellce, 
CinruBy  SyUcBy  &c.  Those  of  the  same  gens  were  called  GENTILES, 
and  those  of  the  same  familj  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top.  c.6.\  Festus  m 
Voce  Gentiles.  But  relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also  called 
Agnatij  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognati^  relations  only  by  the 
mother's  side.     An  Agnatus  might  also  be  called  Cognahts^  but  not 

*  So  Penius(iii.  ]05.)  styles  those  slaves  who  had  acquired  liberty  by  the  death  of 
their  masters,  ''  hestemi  Quirites,*'  or  Romans  of  yesterday :  — 

«  At  ilium 
Hestemi  capUe  indvto  subiere  Quiritet.** 

Indido  refers  to  the  cap  (pUeus)  which  slares  wore  when  they  were  emancipated. 
Tliey  bore  him  to  the  tomb  (itfvm  suhiere). 

t  «  We  have  no  express  testimony  positively  denying  the  existence  of  a  family 
affinity  among  the  members  of  a  Roman  gens.  But,  had  Cicero  believed  in  the 
common  descent  of  the  Roman  gentiies,  his  definition  would  have  been  made  without 
trouble ;  as  it  is,  however,  he  says  not  a  syllable  of  this ;  but  determines  the  notion 
of  them  by  a  succession  of  attributes,  each  giving  it  greater  and  greater  precision ; 
adding,  to  their  bearing  a  common  name, — their  descent  from  freemen ;  without  any 
stain  of  slavery  among  their  ancestors ;  without  their  having  ever  incurred  any  legal 
disability,  whether  public  or  private.  Hereby  even  the  freed  clients,  though  they 
bore  the  gentile  name  of  their  patrons,  are  expressly  excluded :  while  the  freebom 
foreigners,  who  acquired  that  name  together  with  the  Roman  franchise,  are  recog- 
nised by  the  very  exclusion  of  the  clients.  The  Comelii  as  a  gens  had  common 
religious  rites ;  but  we  cannot,  on  that  account^  assume  that  an  original  kindred 
existed  between  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.*'  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  270. 
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the  contrary.  Thus  patruw,  the  father's  brother,  was  both  an  agnatu 
and  eognatus  :  but  avuncyhuy  the  ifaother's  brother,  was  only  a  isog* 
ntOuSy  Digest. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  ffens^  Liv.x.  8.* 
Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  mqjorum  genHumy  and  others 
minorum  ffenthtm^  Cic  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the  plebeians  ob* 
tained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians  [A.  U.  S09]], 
and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise  received  the 
rights  of  ffenies  (jura^  genHunif  vel  geniiUd)  ;  which  rights  were  then 
said  to  be  confounded  by  these  innovations,  lAv*  iv.  1.  &c  Hence, 
however,  some  genUs  were  patrician,  and  others  plebeian  ;  and  some- 
times in  the  same  gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank 
and  others  of  plebeian,  Suei.  Tib.  1 .  f  Hence  also  tine  gente^  for 
Ubertmus  et  iwn  generosus^  ignobly  bom,  BoraL  Sai.  ii.  5. 15.  j: 

To  mark  the  different  getUes  and^mt&e,  and  to  distinguish  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  more  noble  of 
them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Premomeny  Nomeny  and  Cog- 
nomeny  Juvenal,  v.  126.    Quinctil.  viii.  3.  27. 

The  PR^NOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual.  It  was 
commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as,  A.  for  Aulus  ;  C.  Caius  ;  2>. 
DeeimuB  ;  K.  Koto;  L.  Lucius;  M.  Marcus  ;  M\  Manius  ;  N.  Nume* 
rius;  P.PubUus;  Q.  Quintus;  T.  Titus;  sometimes  with  two  letters, 

*  *'  Plebes  didtur  (according  to  Capito)  in  qua  gentes  dvium  patridae  non 
insunt.  (GeiHtis,T.  20.)  Inst^  of  a  patridan,  Li vy  says,  vir  patrida  gentis :  of 
X.  Tar^uUius,  iii.  27. ;  of  P.  Seatiusy  iii.  S3.;  of  Jtf.  ManliuSy  vi.  11."  —  Kieb,  u 
p.  276. 

t  "  The  ClaudiaD  house  contained  Uie  Marcelli ;  plebeians,  equal  to  the  Appii  in 
the  splendour  of  the  honours  they  attained  unto,  and  beyond  comparison  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  commonwealth :  such  plebeian  families  evidently  arose  from  marriages 
of  disparagement,  contracted  before  the  right  of  intermarriage  existed  between  the 
orders.  But  the  Claudian  house  had  also  a  very  large  number  of  low-bom  persona 
who  bore  its  name ;  such  as  the  M.  Claudius,  who  disputed  the  freedom  of  Virginia : 
nay,  according  to  an  opinion  of  earlier  times,  as  the  case  in  Cicero  (de  Orat,  i.  S9.) 
proves,  it  contained  the  freedmen  and  thdr  descendants.  Thus  among  the  Gaels, 
the  nobles  and  their  vassals  formed  the  clan  of  the  Campbells :  if  we  apply  the 
Roman  phrase  to  them,  the  former  had  it,  the  latter  only  belonged  to  it*'  — 
Ny,.  i.  p.  276. 

i  "  To  assist  their  indigent  fellows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burthens,  was  an 
obligation  which  bound  the  members  of  tlie  house,  as  well  as  the  clients ;  this  is  a 
bond,  however,  which  did  not  outlive  old  times  and  old  manners.  Not  more  than  a 
single  instance  of  it  is  mentioned ;  when  the  clients  and  gentiles  of  Camillus  paid 
the  fine  for  him  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced.  (Livy,  v.  32. )  Subsequently,  the 
custom  will  have  grown  obsolete:  the  gentiles  were  certaii^y  not  called  upon, 
eicept  when  the  means  of  the  clients  were  inadequate ;  and  when  the  rdations  of 
cUentship  had  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  still  further,  there  was  so  seldom 
occasion  to  do  so,  that  the  legal  prindple  itself  was  forgotten.'*  —  Ifkb.  u  p.  272. 
"  Dionysins  saya,  Romulus  divided  the  curies  into  decads  :  what  other  subdivision 
can  be  meant  here  than  that  into  houses  (gentes)  ?  Such  an  one,  that  ten  houses  were 
saagoed  to  each  cury,  and  the  three  tribes  contained  300.  Hence  the  patridan  tribes 
tai^t  also  be  called  centuries,  as  they  are  in  Livy ;  they  contained  each  100  houses. 
Here  we  see  the  numerical  basis  of  the  Roman  divisions,  three  multiplied  into  ten. 
Moreover,  it  corresponds  vrith  the  300  fathers  in  the  senate  :  and  if  the  captain  and 
burgess  of  each  house  were  called  a  decurion,  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  strange 
in  tbe  senators  of  the  colonies  and  provincial  towns  bearing  that  name.  Such 
numerical  proportions  are  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Roman  houses  were  not 
more  andent  than  the  constitution ;  but  corporations  formed  by  a  legislator  to 
hannomse  with  its  plan."  —  P.  273.  290,      ^ 
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B8f  Ap»  Appkis;  Cn.  Cneiut ;  Sp.  S^mrius;  Tu  Tiberius  ;  and  some- 
times with  three,  as  Mam.  Maimercus  ;  Ser.  Servius  ;  Sex.  Sexius* 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Prsnomen,  and  marked  the  ffens, 
and  commonly  ended  in  tfM/  as,  Comeliusy  Fabius,  TuUiuSj  Julius, 
Octaviust  &c. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  ihe  famUiaf  as, 
Cicero,  Casar,  &c. 

Thus,  in  PubUus  ComeUus  Scipio,  PubUus  is  the  PnBnomen; 
CameliuSf  the  Nomen  ;  and  Sdpio,  the  Cognomen, 

Some  ffentes  seem  to  have  had  no  surname ;  as  the  Marian  ;  thus, 
C.  MariuSy  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  Mummiusy  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  Gens 
and  familia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other :  thus, 
fabia  gens,  v.  FamUioy  Liv.  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AGNOMEN 
or  Cognomen,  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable  event. 
Thus  Scipio  was  named  Afiicanus,  from  the  conc^uest  of  Carthage  and 
Africa.  On  a  similar  account  his  brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
was  named  Asiaticus,  So  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cuno- 
taior,  from  his  checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining 
tNtttle.  We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen,  or  Cognomen,  added; 
thus,  the  latter  PubUus  Comdius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  MmsUa- 
nuSf  because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  iBmilius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by 
the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  male  children  of  his  own. 
But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as,  Romuius, 
Remus,  &c.  or  two;  as,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tulltts  Hostilius,  Aneus 
Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  TuUius,  Sextus  Tarquimus.  But 
when  they  were  divided  into  tribes  or  dans  and  &milies  (m  gentes  et 
familias),  they  began  commonly  to  have  three ;  as,  X.  Junius  JBruius, 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly  two, 
and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  surname,  SalL  Cat.  17.  Cie. 
Epist.  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any  one,  the  prcenomen  was  gene- 
rally used,  as  being  peculiar  to  citizens ;  for  slaves  had  no  pranomen. 
Hence,  Gaudent  pnenomine  molles  aurictda,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  32.  * 

The  surnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances;  either 
from  some  quality  of  the  mind,  as,  Cato  from  wisdom,  L  e.  Caius, 
wise,  Cic.  de  Sen.  2.  &c  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as,  Calvus, 
Crassus,  Macer,  &c.  or  from  cultivating  particular  fruits,  as,  Leniulus, 
Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  surnames  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests 
and  witty  allusions ;  thus,  Asina,  Hor.  £p.  i.  13.  9.  So,  Serranus 
CalaHnus,  Cic  pro  Sext.  33.  Hence  also  in  a  different  sense  Virgil 
says,  Vel  te  suko,  Serrano,  sereniem,  iBn.  vi.  844.  for  Q.  Cincinnatus 
was  called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the  senate 
found  him  sowing,  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was  made 
dictator,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 

*  Hence  Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  the  humiliating  treatment  with  which  parasites 
met,  tells  one  of  them  that  he  would  be  turned  out  of  doors,  if  he  should  remonstrate 
against  it,  like  a  freeman  {or  one  who  had  got  three  names) :  — 

"  Si  quid  tentaveris  unquam 
Hiscere,  tanquam  habeas  tria  nomma."  ^^y.  126, 127. 


LIBERI  —  IN6ENUI  —  LIBERTl  —  LIBXETINI.  SI 

The  Pnenomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day,  which 
was  called  dies  lustricusy  or  the  day  of  purification,  when  certain 
religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrcb.  Sat  u  16.  SueL  Ner,  6. 
[to  nrls  on  the  8th  day.]  The  eldest  son  of  the  femily  usually  wot 
the  I^iBnomen  of  his  father ;  the  rest  were  named  from  their  undes 
or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  ^one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to  be 
called  from  the  name  of  the  gens;  thus,  TulUoy  the  daughter  of 
Cicero;  Juka,  the  daughter  of  Ciesar;  OUaviOy  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustas, &c« ;  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after  they  were  married. 
When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called  Maj<iT  and  the 
other  itftnor ;  thus,  Cornelia  Major^  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were 
more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  number;  thus, 
Primoy  SeeundOf  Tertioy  Quartan  Quiniay  &c.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viiL 
S8.  Suet.  Jul.  50.  Or  more  softly,  Teriidkh  QuarHUa,  Quintilkh  &c. 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also  had  prse- 
Domens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters ;  thus,  q  for  CcdOf 
J  for  Idtcioj  &c. 

Daring  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the  genteSf 
and  surnames  of  the^mt/us,  always  remained  fixed  and  certain.  They 
were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family,  and  descended  to  their 
posterity.  But  after  the  subversion  of  liberty  they  were  changed  and 
confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free^  who  had  the  power  of  doing  what 
they  pleased.  Those  who  were  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  always 
free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made  free  were  called  LI- 
BERTl and  LIBERTINL  They  were  called  LiberU  in  relation  to 
their  masters,  and  LiherHni  in  relation  to  freebom  citizens;  thus, 
lAbertus  meus,  Ubertus  Ccesaris,  and  not  UberHnus  :  but  libertmus  homo, 
I  e.  non  ingenuus,  Servus  cum  manu  miUiturfJU  libertinus  (mm 
libertus),  Quinctil.  viii.  3.  27. 

Some  think  that  UberHni  were  the  sons  of  the  Libertiy  from  Sue- 
tonios,  Claud*  24*.  who  says  that  they  were  thus  called  anciently :  so 
Isidor.  ix.  4. ;  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the  classics.*  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied  to  the  same  person  in  writers 
who  flourished  in  different  ages,  PknU.  MiL  Ghr.  iv.  1.  15,  16. 
Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  47.  Those  whom  Cicero,  de  OraL  i.  9.  calls  lAberHniy 
Livy  makes  qui  serviiulem  servtssent,  xlv.  15.  Hence  Seneca  often 
contrasts  Send  et  Liberia  Ingenui  et  Libertiniy  de  Vit  Beat.  24. 
£p.  31.  &c 

SLAVES.t 

Men  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken  in  war  j:,  by 
sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  bom  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
{Servi  aut  nascdfontur  aut ^fiebant) 
1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms  and  8ur« 

*  Hot.  (JMa.  i.  20.  SO.  Sat.  i.  6.  6.)  calls  himself  £t^<mo  patre  natunh  i*  ew 
tbe  soa  of  a  freedman. 

t  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Blair's  luquirjr 
inio  the  state  of  slavery  among  the  Romans. 

I  Prisoners  taken  in  civil  wars  were  not  dealt  with  as  slaves. 
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rendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  were  called 
DEDITITII,  lAv.  vii.  31.  Ccrs.  i.  27.  But  those  taken  in  the  field, 
or  in  the  stormmg  of  cities,  were  sold  hy  auction  (jmb  corona^  as  it 
was  termed,  lAv,  v.  22.  &c.  because  they  wore  a  crown  [or  chaplet] 
when  sold ;  or  sub  hastily  because  a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier 
or  auctioneer  stood).*  They  were  called  SERVI  (quod  essent 
heUo  servati),  Isidor.  ix.  4.  or  MANCIPIA  (quasi  manu  ec^), 
Varr.  L.L.  V.  8.t 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome.j:  Those  who 
dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALITU,  Cie.  Orat  7. 
qui  venales  kabebantyrlaut.  Trin.  ii.  2. 51.)  brought  them  thither  from 
various  countries.^  The  seller  was  bound  to  promise  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  3. 
9&5.  Hence  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  (producebatUur) 
naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll  (Htulus  vel  inscriptio)  hanging  at 
their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  specified, 
GeU,  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound  to  make 
up  the  loss,  Ctc.  Off.  iii.  16,  17.  or  in  some  cases  to  take  back  the 
slave.  Ibid,  23.  lliose  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant  (prtBsiare) 
were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head  (pileati^  Gell.  vii.  4.). 

Hiose  brought  fi*om  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk  (creiaHs  v.  gypsatis pedibtUf  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17}  18.  s.  5S. 

*  '<  Et  pnebere  caput  domina  vcnale  sub  hast^.  (Juv.  iii.  89).**  —  7.  *  .  < 

f  <*  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  abundant  a  supply  of  bondsmen 
was  obtained,  by  the  Romans,  in  their  wars.  After  the  fall  of  the  Samnites  at 
Aquilonia,  2,553,000  (or  2,033,000)  pieces  of  brass  were  realised  by  the  sale  of 
prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about  36,000.  {Lwy  x.  46.)  The  number  of  the 
people  of  Epirus  taken  and  sold  for  behoof  of  the  army,  under  Paulus  iBmllius, 
was  150,000.  On  the  descent  of  the  Romans  upon  Africa,  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
they  took  20,000  prisoners.  On  the  great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the 
Cimbri,  60,000  were  captured.  When  Pindenissus  was  taken  by  Cicero,  the 
inhabitants  were  sold  for  more  than  100,000/.  (Ore.  ad  Ati.  v.  20.)  Augustus, 
having  overcome  the  Salassi,  sold  as  slaves  36,000,  of  whom  8000  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  {Suet.  Aug.  2l.y*  -^  Bkur,  p.  19.  <<  The  profits  of  the  dealers 
who  bought  up  such  slaves  must  have  been  enormous.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  in 
Pontus,  a  man  might  be  purchased  for  three  shillings,  while  the  lowest  price  at 
Rome  was,  perhaps,  nearly  15/.** —  P.  29. 

I  The  tiand  or  stall  where  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale,'  was  called  eaittita, 
Tibull.  ii.  6.  41.  Pers.  Sat  vi.  77.  Martial.  £p.  vi.  29.  The  principal  slave- 
markets  were  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  in  the  Thuscus  Vicus,  near  the  Temple 
of  Castor. 

§  '*  Scythia  was  so  great  a  magazine  for  slaves,  that  Scythian  almost  became 
another  word  for  slave.  The  Roman  slave  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Dclos. 
That  island  rose  into  importance  as  a  commercial  place  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Its  port  became  proverbial  for  such  traffic,  and  was  capable  of  importing  and  re- 
exporting  10,000  slaves  in  a  single  day.  The  Cilician  pirates  made  Delos  the  great 
staple  for  the  sale  of  their  captives.  It  ceased  to  be  a  great  mart  after  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  Various  provinces  of  Asia,  but,  most  of  all,  Phrygia  and  Syria, 
furnished  slaves  to  Rome.  [Hence  Syri  venales,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  66.]  The  Getae 
came  from  the  country  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Pontus.  The  Davi  are  thought, 
by  Strabo,  to  be  the  same  with  the  German  Daci ;  but  Salmasius  shows,  that  the 
former  were  more  probably  an  Oriental  race.  Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place  of  sale  for  natives  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Egypt.  Thrace 
was  the  parent  country  of  a  number  of  slaves;  and  a  considerable  sUve  trade  vras 
carried  on,  in  the  Augustan  age,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy 
and  the  lllyrians  $  the  Galatians,  too,  were  great  slave  dealers  at  a  later  period.*'  — 
Slair,  p.  25. 
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TibolL  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored»  (auribtu  perforatum)  Juvenal, 
i.  104.  *  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on  that  condition,  that  if  they 
did  not  please  they  should  be  returned  (redhiberentur)  within  a  limited 
time,  [six  months,  according  to  the  edicts  of  the  iEdiles,]  Cic.  Off* 
iii.  24.  PiauL  Most.  m.  2,  113.  Festtu,  Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VENALES,  or  Sbrvi  novicii,  Ctc. 
pro  QuineL  6.  Pliiu  Ep.  i.  21.  Quinctilian.  i.  12.  2.  viii.  2.  8.  Slaves 
who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were  become  artful,  veteraioreSf 
Terent.  Heaut.  v.  1. 16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-bom  citizens  among  the  Romans,  as 
among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much  less  was  it 
allowel  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.f  But  as  this  gave  occasion 
to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  those 
[being  20  years  of  age]  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  for  the 
sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery.  Fathers  might, 
indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves,  [this  was  restricted  to  unmarried 
sons,]  but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of 
citizens ;  for  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held  as  /it- 
^tfi,  not  Libertinu  The  same  was  the  case  with  insolvent  debtors, 
who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  (in  servUutem  credit 
toribus  addieti,)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  26.  v.  10.  60. 

5.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery,  by  way  of  punishment. 
Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves  enrolled  in  the 
Censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  {qui  censum  aut  miliHam  sub' 
terfufferafUy)  had  their  goods  confiscated ;  and,  after  being  scourged, 
were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic  pro  Cadnoy  34'.  %  Those  con- 
demned to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme 
punishment,  were  first  deprived  of  liberty,  and,  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
termed  slaves  of  punishment  (servi  poena  jin^dfaniur). 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  but  their  con- 
nection was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  and  themselves,  Coniu^ 
hemaks.  Those  slaves  who  were  bom  in  the  house  of  their  masters^ 
were  called  VERNiE,  or  Vemaculi  ;  hence  lingua  vernacular  v.  -am, 
one's  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others, 
because  they  were  commonly  more  indulged,  HoraJU  Sat.  ii.  6.  Q6» 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house,  was  called  FAMILIA, 
Nep.  Au.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  (Familia  constat  ex  servis  plurtbus^ 
Cic  Ca?cin.  19.  Quindeeimiiberi  homines,  populus  est;  totidem  servi^ 
familiars  totidem  vincti,  (Tgastylum^  Apulei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves, 

*  The  passage  alluded  io  in  Juvenal  would!  hardly  seem  to  bear  out  the  assertion, 
that  the  ears  of  aU  such  slaves  were  bored.  The  satirist  is  introducing  an  enfran- 
chised slave,  bom  near  the  Euphrates,  and  now  boasting  of  the  immense  wealth 
that  he  has  anruissed.  '<  Quamvis  Natus  ad  £tif^)ratem,  molles  quod  in  aurefinettrm 
Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negem."  Now,  the  ears  of  al)  slaves  in  the  East  were  bored 
as  a  mark  of  their  servitude.  They  wore  bits  of  go  id  by  way  of  ear-rings.  The 
epithet  nuMes  may  perhaps  intimate,  says  Madan,  that  this  custom  was  looked  upon 
at  Rome  (as  among  us)  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy. 

f  This  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  law  by  Hadrian. 

\  "  This  must  have  sunk  into  a  mere  form,  after  the  eitension  of  the  Roman 
territories."  —  Blair,  p.  41. 

$  <<  Seneca,  however,  uses  the  vnoxA  familia  in  speaking  of  a  set  of  eleven.  EjriH. 
27.'*^  Blair,  p.  IS. 
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FamxUartSy  Cic.  pro  CoeL  23.  Haut.  Amphit.  Prol.  127.*  Hence 
familuB  philosopharum^  sects,  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18.  Divin.  ii.  1.  Att.  ii.  16. 
Sententia  qiue  familiam  dtunt,  Honestum  quod  sit,  id  esse  solum 
BONUM ;  the  diief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  Fin.  il.  16.  Lucius  fa- 
miliam dtieity  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  Phil.  v.  IL  Accedit  etiamy 
quod  familiam  duciiy  &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  viL  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  Terent.  Eun.  iii.  % 
23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  60.  On  this  account, 
Augustus  refused  the  name.  Suet.  Aug.  53.  So  Tiberius,  Id.  27. 
Tadt.  AnndL  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  varipus  trades  and  manujfkctures.  f  Such  as  had  a  genius 
for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the  liberal  arts, 
{artibus  ingenuis,  liberalibus  v.  honestis,  Cic.)  Horat.  £p.  ii.  2.7. 
Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price,  PUn.  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec. 
j^.  27  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal 
part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus.  % 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school,  were  called 
P^DAGOGi ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those  young  slaves  stayed 
who  were  instructed  in  literature,  (litera  serviles^  Senec  Ejp.  88.)  was 
called  P^DAGOGiuM,  PUn.  Ep.  vii.  27.  § 

Slaves  were  prpmoted  according  to  their  behaviour :  as  from  being 
a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town  (Medias^nus),  to  be  an  overseer  in 
the  country  (  VilUcus),  Horat  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were  cul- 
tivated chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  S.  But  there  were  also  free 
men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us  (MERCENARH),  Cic.  Off. 
i.  13.  pro  CcBcin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their 
slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure, 
Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised  with  so  great  cruelty, 
especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made  at 
different  times  to  restrain  it.  ||      The  lash  was  the  common  punish^ 

*  A\so  JdinuU  AnAjumuJitUy  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  2. 

i*  '^  It  was  very  common  for  masters  to  let  out  their  slaves  fbr  hire;  as  ivell  a^, 
to  sell  the  producUons  of  their  art  and  industry.  Crassus  derived  a  great  revenue 
from  the  hire  of  his  slave  builders ;  and  Atticus  gained  much  emolument  from  the 
sgle  of  the  copies  of  manuscripts  made  by  his  learned  slaves.  Sometimes  a  slave 
M'as  allowed  to  live  apart,  and  to  exert  his  talents  in  any  calling,  on  condition  of 
bringing  in  to  his  master  the  whole,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  his  gains.*'—*  Blair^ 
p.  106.  —  «  Cicero  seems  to  say,  that  a  good  workman  might  perhaps  get  12  asses, 
or  104||</.  a  day,  but  not  more  in  his  age:  {pro  Q.  Roscio,  10.)  This  rate  of  hire 
would  giye  }4L  0«.  6d.  in  the  working  year  of  S30  days."  —  P.  157. 

^  His  band  of  architects  and  masons  alone  exceeded  500. 

§  "  It  was  at  all  times,  after  the  introduction  of  luxury,  fashionable  to  go  abroad 
attended  by  a  great  train  of  slaves.  Horfice  (1  Sat.  iii.  11.)  mentions  such  a  troop 
consisting  of  200,  and  considers  ten  9,  very  stpall  retinue.**  —  JHair,  p.  13. 

(I  *'  The  slave  was  also  little  protected  from  the  violence  of  others.  A  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  imposed  fines  upon  those  guilty  of  assault,  fixed  the 
amount,  in  case  of  a  slave  being  the  party  hurt,  at  half  that  threatened  when  a 
freeman  was  the  sufferer ;  and  the  rates  were  so  trifling,  that  they  soon  ceased  to 
operate  as  a  punishment**—'  Blair,  p.  55.  "  After  so^ne  restraint  had  been  put 
iipon  the  arbitrary  exertion  of  domestic  authority,  the  court  of  the  Frasfect  of  the 
city  was  directed,  by  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.yi.  11.)  to  entertain  the  mutual  cM>m- 
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ment ;  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead*^ 
and  smnetimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks 
wherever  they  went,  which  was  called  FURC A ;  and  whoever  had 
been  subjected  to  this  punishment  was  ever  afterwards  called  FUR- 
CIF£R.-|-  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  called  MAS- 
TIGIA,  TtT.  Addph.  v.  2.  6.  or  VERBERO,  Id,  Phorm.  iv.  4,  S. 
A  slave  who  had  been  branded  was  called  STIGMATIAS,  v.  »««#, 
i.e.»o<wetMnpifM(;Atf,Cic.Off.ii.7.  /7U«n/7<tM,  Mart.viii.75.  9. :(  LiUr^ 
atuSy  Flaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  49.  (i.  e.  Uteris  inscriptua  as,  uma  Uierakif 
Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  5.  21.  ensiculus  lUeratus,  &c  Id.  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves 
also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work-house,  or 
bridewell  (m  ergastuhy  v.  PISTRiNO),  where  they  were  obliged  to 
tuin  a  mill  for  grinding  com,  PlauL  et  Ter,  passim,  et  Senec.  deBenrf, 
iv.  37.     [These  work-houses  were  suppressed  by  Hadrian.] 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retrahere^  Ter. 
Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters  (Fuoitivi,  Cic 
Fam.  V.  9.)  were  called  Fugitiyarii,  Fhr.  iii.  19- 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with  a  weight 
tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them,  Plaul.  Asin, 
ii.  2.  S4.  &C.  AuL  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  4.  43.  To  deter  slaves 
from  offending,  a  thong  (habena)  or  a  lash  made  of  leather  was  com- 
monly hung  on  the  staircase  (in  scalis  kUuit  metuens  penderUis  habetUB)^ 
Herat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15. ;  but  this  was  chiefly  applied  to  younger  slaves, 
Scko&asi.  ibid*  Impuberes  habend  vd  fertdd  pledebaniurf  Ulpian.  D. 
L  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here  jom  in  scalis  with  laimi^  aa  Cic.  in 
MO.  15.     Phil  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified,  JutenaL 
vL  219.  CicinVer.  v.  3.  64.  &c. ;  but  this  punishment  was  prohibited 
under  Constantine* 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the  murder 
not  dbcovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death* 
Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one  family  punished  on  this  account, 
TaciL  Ann.  [xiiL  32.]  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and  might  be 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  other  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice^,  Ter. 

phints  of  masters  and  their  slaves;  and  before  it,  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
appear  and  act  on  their  own  behalf."-^  P.  56. — '*  Antoninus  Pius,  borrowing  a 
highly  salutary  Athenian  law  on  the  same  subject,  empowered  the  judge,  who  should 
be  sitisfied  of  a  sfaiTe's  complaint  about  his  ill  treatment  being  well  founded,  to 
force  the  owner  to  sell  him  to  some  other  master.**  —  P«  84. 

*  This  was  prohibited  by  Constantine. 

t  ^  Stocks,  of  various  kinds,  and  known  by  different  namCft,  were  much  used  in 
pooishing  slaves.  Cippu*  or  robur,  was  a  sort  of  pillory,  in  which  the  hands  and 
feet  were  filed.  One  sort,  called  numella,  (Plant  Asin.  iii.  2.  5.)  must  have  been 
very  severe,  if  it  resembled  an  instrument  of  the  same  name,  used  for  fastening 
refractory  cattle.  Of  a  similar  description  with  stocks,  was  the  block  of  wood 
{coder)  to  which  offenders  were  chained  by  the  leg,  and  which  could  son>etimes  be 
dragged  after  them,  but  was  sometimes  immoveable."  —  Blair,  p.  109* 

\  **  Juv.  xiv.  24.  inscripta  ergastula,  career  Rusticus."   7. 

$  "  When  an  alleged  slave  claimed  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  unjust  detention 
in  servitude,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue  for  him, 
till  Justinian  dispensed  with  that  formality."  — Blair,  p.  51. 
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PhamL  iL  62.  nor  make  a  will,  Plin*  Ep,  y\\\.  16.  nor  inherit  any 
thing  [unless  accompanied  by  a  bequest  of  freedom],  Id,  iv.  ll.,  but 
genUe  masters  allowed  them  to  make  a  kind  of  will  {quasi  tesiamenia 
faeere)^  Plin.  £p.  viii.  16. ;  nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers.  Id,  x.  39. 
unless  first  maae  free,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JBn.  ix.*547.  except  in  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000  slaves  were  armed 
without  being  freed,  Zir.  xxii.  57.»  These  were  called  VOLONES, 
because  they  enlisted  voluntarily,  Ftstus ;  and  afterwards  obtained 
their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Liv.  xxiv.  16.  [xxxiv.  6.] 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sustenance 
(DIMENSUM),  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  (modii)  of  grain  a 
month,  and  five  denariij  which  was  called  their  MENSTRUUM, 
BoHot  in  Ter.  Pharm.  i.  1 .  9.  Senec,  Ep.  80.  f  They  likewise  had  a 
daily  allowance  (DIARIUM,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14.  40.).  And  what  they 
spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other  means  with  their  master's 
consent,  was  called  their  PECUL.IUM,  [  Virg.  EeL  i.  S3.]  This 
money,  with  their  master's  permission,  they  laid  out  at  interest,  or 
purchased  witii  it  a  slave  for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they 
might  make  profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Send  VIC  ARIUS,  HoraL 
Sat  u.  7.  79.  Cic,  Verr.  1 36.  PlauL  Agin.  ii.  4.  27.  MartktL  ii.  18. 7. 
and  constituted  part  of  the  jEMc«/t«m,  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes 
purchased  their  freedom.  Cicero  says,  that  sober  and  industrious 
slares,  at  least  such  as  became  siares  from  being  captives  in  war, 
s^dom  remained  in  servitude  above  six  years,  Ph^^  viii.  11.^  At 
certain  times  slaves  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters 
out  of  theirpoor  savings,  (esc  eo  quod  de  ditnemo  suo  uneiatiM  €om^ 
parserimiy)  Tereot  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between 
the  master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  certain 
sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty,  PlauL  AmL 
V.  3.     Cook.  iL  .5,  6.  Sec.    Rud.  iv.  2.  23.     Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Although  fkhe  atate  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same,  yet 
their  OQiidilion  in  families  was  very  different,  according  to  the  pleasive 
of  their  masters  and  their  different  employments.  Some  were  treated 
with  indidgence ;  fiome  aerved  in  chains,  as  janitors  and  door-keepers 
(ogtiarii) ;  j»d  so  in  the  country,  oaienati  adtores,  flor.  iiL  19.  Vined 
fissores^  Lucan.  vii.  402.  ^Tibull.  ii.  7.  25.]  hi  (sc.  qui  agrum  eoht$U) 
vel  coUmiy  vel  servi  swU  0oiuii  aui  vincti^  Columell.  i.  7.  (see  post,  tit. 
Agriculture)  ;  others  were  confined  in  work-houses  below  ground 
(in  er^j/OituUt  siAtemmeis).    So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes,  damnaUB  manuSt 

*  ^  Aii^stui  Ant  regularly  enrolled  freedmen  among  the  troops ;  and  later 
cmpvors,  in  apite  of  a  general  law  against  slayes  coming  forward  as  recruits,  com- 
pelled psoprietors  to  contrifaiite  a  certain  proportion  of  their  slaves,  to  make  up  the 
leviesy  the  siares  semiring  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  bounty,  by  their  enrolment ; 
but  emancipated  recruits  appear  to  have  been  generally  made  foot  soldiers,  and  not 
aitoitted  inio  the  superior  service  of  the  cavalry."  —  BUir,  p.  54. 

t  **  Mt  aod  oil  were  commonly  allowed ;  and  an  allowance  of  wine  equal,  upon 
im.  0ftng,e,  to  about  1§  pint  English  a  day,  and  more  near  vintage  time  and  upon 
gpeat  festivals.*'  — J?/atr,  p.  95.  Cato  de  R.  R.  57.  Juvenal  (xiv.  126.)  represents 
A  miser  withholding  due  allowance  of  food  from  bis  slaves :  Servorum  ventres  medio 
castigat  tntfuo. 

I  •*  Liberty  was  generally  conferred  upon  female  slaves  who  had  four  or  more 
children.'*  —  Hlair,  p.  104. 
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inseriptique  tmiiHSy  arva  ixercenty  xviii.  3.  CoH  rura  ah  erffothdis 
pessimum  uiy  lb.  c.  6.* 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom ;  as  at 
the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  HaraL  Sat  ii.  7*  when 
they  were  served  at  table  by  tlieir  masters,  Auttm.  de  JPer.  i2S0». 
iL  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  FeHus. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  imroeiise, 
JuvenaL  iii.  140.t  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  had  several 
thousands,  Senec.  de  Tranq,  An,  iii.^  Wars  were  sometimea  excited 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  Fl^,  iii.  19,  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  vartous  public 
services,  Xtv.  i.  7.  [as  rowers  on  board  ships  of  war,  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  national  works,  in  taking  charge  of  public  buildings,]  and 
especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates.  Their  condition  was  much 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  private  slaves,  [Ztv.  xxvi.  47.]  They  had 
yearly  allowances  (annua)  granted  them  by  the  puUie,  PlifuJSpisim 
X.  3a40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil  (adscriptitii  vel 
gldkB  adscripH) ;  concerning  the  state  of  whom  writers  are  not 
agreed^ 

*  ^  Slaves,  whose  occupations  as  overseen  of  fiums,  or  as  beidsmen,  nquired 
that  tlwj  should  live  apart  froin  the  rest,  were  allowed  to  dwell  in  separate  bouses 
or  cabinsy  with  their  fiunilies  ;  but  all  domestics  inhabited  a  sort  of  barrack,  attached 
to  the  dwelling  of  their  master.  Artisans  were  lodged  in  a  work<house  ((BrMMttdum) 
where  they  exercised  their  crafts ;  and  this  abode  was,,  usually,  at  some  villa  of  their 
owner.  Each  slave  had  a  separate  ceU,  like  the  Roman  soldiers ;  evidence  of  which 
maj  be  found  in  the  ruins  ot  domestic  and  military  edifices  yet  remaining  in  Italy. 
(The  remaios  of  the  prs»torian  barracks  at  Rome^  and  the  more  perfect  barracks  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompdi,  may  be  taken  as  examples.)  The  younger  Pliny  (ii.  Ep, 
17.  41.)  says,  that  in  his  LaurenUan  (or  Laurentinian)  villa,  most  of  the  slave-rooms 
were  neat  enough  for  the  reception  of  his  own  guests.  Maj^  and  females  were 
kept  apart,  except  those  whom  the  master  suffered  to  fon»  unions  {coniuhenda) 
loerabling  marriage  J'  —  Blaif,  p.  100. 

f  Blair  (p.  15.)  estimates  one  slave  to  every  free  Roman,  between  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  and  the  fall  of  Corinth ;  three  to  one  between  the  conquest  of  Greece 
(A.  U.  C.  607,  B.  C.  146)  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (A.  D.  232—235). 
Hus,  he  adds,  would  make  the  entire  population  of  Italy,  under  Claudius,  amount 
to,  —  free,  6,944,000 ;  slaves,  20,832,000  ;  —  total ,  27,776,000. 

f  The  first  question  with  respect  to  a  man's  fortune  was,  Quot  patcU  tervot  f 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  141. 

$  "  The  adMcriptitU  could  not,  indeed,  be  separated  from  the  soil  to  which  they  were 
attached  ;  but  were,  in  most  other  respects,  upon  a  level  with  slaves  employed  in 
agriculture.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  marrying  with- 
out their  master's  sanction,  unless  in  case  of  males  uniting  themselves  to  fre^bom 
females ;  for,  as  that  released  them  ftt>m  servitude,  the  master's  consent  was  neceaiary. 
The  colom  were  differtrntly  situated ;  they  enjoyed  many  of  the  rights  of  freemen, 
eicept  in  so  far  as  they  had,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  abandoned  them.  The 
language  of  various  laws,  relating  to  this  class  of  persons,  is  not  very  consistent; 
but  the  following  particulars  lead  us,  on  the  whole,  to  characterise  th«r  state  as  one 
of  imperfect  or  al>ridged  freedom,  rather  than  of  mitigated  servitude.  They  (like 
the  adscriptitii)  could  not  be  removed  from  the  lands  on  which  they  lived,  unless  to 
another  estate  of  the  same  master ;  the  rents  which  they  paid,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
could  not  be  raised  ;  they  possessed  pecuUa,  but  were  not  entitled  to  alienate  them, 
without  leave  of  their  master ;  they  had  not  full  licence  to  bring  actions  at  law 
againtt  their  master,  but  might  sue  him,  in  regard  to  property,  and  injury  done  to 
themselves  or  tlieir  families,  and  might  seek  redress  against  his  over-exactions.  The 
owner  of  land  was  termed  the  master  or  patron  (dominus  vel  patronus)  of  the  eoUmi 
who  cultivated  it;  and  was  permitted  to  exercise  some  authority  over  them,  even  to 
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Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master ;  thus,  Mar- 
cipores,  Lucipdres,  Publip&res  (quasi  Marci^  Lucti,  Puhliipueriy  &cX 
QuinMian,  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  various  names,  either  from 
their  country,  or  from  other  circumstances  ;  as,  Syms,  Davua,  Gtia^ 
Parmeno^  &c.  in  comic  writers ;  Tiro,  Laureoy  DwnysiuSy  &c  in  Cicero. 
But  slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  different 
employments;  as  Medici^  Chirurgi,  Padapogiy  Grammaiiei^  SctUkb, 
Fabriy  Coqui,  &c.  ♦ 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  f  by  Ihree  ways^  Cknsuy  Vindieia,  et 
Testamento,  Cic.  Topic.  2.  aeu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave  with  his  master's  knowliedge,  or  by 
his  order,  go*  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's  roll,  Cfe.  Cacin.  5*. 
0.99. 

2-  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  his  slave  in  his 
hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  Proconsul 
or  ProprastoF,  said,  "  I  desire  that  this  man  be  free  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans."  Hung  iiominem  liberum  esse  volo  more 
vel  jure  Quiritium;  and  the  Praetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod 
on  the  head  of  the  slave,  Harat  Sat  ii.  7. 76.  pronounced,  *<  I  say  that 
this  man  is  free  after  the  maraier  of  the  Romans."  Whereupon  the  lictor 
or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a  circle,  (which  was  called  VER- 
TIGO, Pers*  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  {aI3pay 
Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  mtdto  majoris  alfipas  mecum  veneunt,  Liberty  is 
sold,  &c.  Pfuedr^  ii.  5. 22.)'let  hhn  go  (e  mcmu  emiUehaf),  signifying  that 
leave  was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  whicii 
the  slave  was  struck,  was  called  VINDICTA,  as  some  think,  from  Vin- 
dieius  or  Vindex,  a  slave  of  the  VUellii,  who  informed  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the 
Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner, 
Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also,  perhaps,  Vindicare  in  Uhertatemy  to  free. 
MuLiER,  modd  quam  vindicta  redemity  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid. 
Art.  Am,  iii.  615. 

3.  Per  TESTAM ENTUM,  when  a  master  gives  his  slaves  their 
liberty  by  his  wHl.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words  (verbis  di* 
recHs%  as,  for  example,  Davus  servus  meus  liber  esto,  such 
freed  men  were  called  ORClNI  or  CharaniUBy  because  tliey  had  no 
patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which,  those  un- 
worthy persons  who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 

the  extent  of  moderate  castigation.  But  the  eohni  appear  to  have  had  the  full  right 
of  regular  marriage,  independently  of  hia  control ;  and  their  unions  obtained  the 
legal  name  of  matrimony  {nuj)lia),** —  Btair,  p.  73. 

•  "  Of  the  Servi  there  were  several  denominations :  as,  Usutxru,  Fruchtariif  Fir^rii, 
Vicarwrum  Vicarih  PecuUaret,  Communes^  JDotalet,  ReceplitU,  MierediiarH,  Caatrmses, 
Ordinarii,  PecuUaliy  Fulgareh  and  PubHcL  These  are  the  denominations  mentioned 
by  Pignoriiis  (de  Serv.  p.  60.).  For  a  full  explanation  of  these  terms,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Pitisc.  Lex.  Ant.  Rom.,  or  to  the  author  now  quoted.  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  FructuarH  were  those,  in  whom  the  possessor  had  only  a  temporary 
interest,  not  being  the  owner  of  them  ;  that  the  Dolales  were  those  given  to  the 
husband,  as  the  dower  of  his  wife ;  BecejHUii,  those  whom  she  retained  as  her  own 
property ;  the  Ordinarii  were  the  chief  servants  of  the  family  ;  the  VicarH^  their  assist- 
ants, or  under-servants ;  the  PecuUareSi  those  servants  who  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  young  sons  or  daughters  of  the  family,  and  were  peculiarly  asaigned  to 
them  for  that  purpose." —  Crombie^t  G,  ii.  200. 

t  ManunUisio  was  the  only  word  applied,  by  the  Romans,  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  slaves ;  emancijuUio  related  solely  to  the  dissolution  of  the  patria  potcttas. 
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C«ar,  were  by  the  vulgar  called  SENA  TORES  ORClNI,  Suet. 
Aug,  35-  But  if  the  Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request 
{vahii  precativis)f  thus  RoGO  h^redem  meum,  ut  Davum  manu- 
MiTTATy  the  heir  (Ji€sresJlduciaTius)  retained  the  rights  of  patronage.* 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  Justa 
Libebtas. 

In  latter  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  methods  : 
by  letter  (jper  epistdam) ;  among  friends  (inter  amicos),  if  before  five 
witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free;  or  by  table  (per 
fnetuam)y  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his  table,  Plin.  Epist  vii.  16. ; 
for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to  eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons,  and 
benches  (^tf6je//ta)  were  assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imisuhsellii 
vir,  a  person  of  the  lowest  rank,  PlatU.  Stick,  iii.  4<.  32.  [The  master 
designedly  calling  the  slave  his  son,  gave  him  his  freedom.  See  Bktirt 
p.  166.]  There  were  many  other  methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but 
these  did  not  confer  complete  freedom.  They  only  discharged  them 
from  servitude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens : 
unless  afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  magi- 
strate, Plin.  Ep.  vii.  1 6.  32.  + 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same:  they 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic.pro  Ealbo,  9. 
according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius,  Dionys.  iv.  22,  23. 
They  were,  however,  distributed  among  the  four  city  tribes  as  being 
more  isioble,  Liv.  Epit.  xx.:(  But,  afterwards,  when  many  worth- 
less  and  profligate  persons,  being  freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded 
the  rights  of  citizens,  various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of 
manumitting  slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to  free,  by  his  will, 
above  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he  had ;  but  not 
above  100  §>  if  he  bad  even  20,000,  which  number  some  individuals 

*  **  If  named  heir,  a  stave  took  up  the  inheritance,  and  had  liberty  by  implica 
tion,  if  it  had  not  been  specially  left  to  him.*' — Blair,  p.  78.     **  A  slave,  without 
being  made  free  in  express  terms,  got  liberty  aqd  citizenship,  if  he,  by  order  of 
either  the  testator  or  the  heir,  attended  his  master's  funeral,  wearing  the  piieus,  of 
fanned  his  corpse  on  the  bier.*'  —  P.  165. 

f  '*  if  slaves  rendered  any  signal  serlrice  to  the  state,  liberty  formed  part  of  tlic 
recompence  by  which  the  national  gratitude  was  testified.'  Vindicius  (Liw/,  ii.  5.), 
the  slave  who  discovered  the  plot  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  in  favour  of  Tarquin,  was 
rewarded  with  liberty;  and  two  slaves  (iv.  35.),  who  divulged  a  dangerous  servile 
conspiracy,  in  the  4th  century  of  Koine  (A.  tJ.  C.  335),  received  manumission,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  (H.  d.  100,  or  800/.)  :  and  the  like  was  offered  to  any  slave 
who  should  give  information  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  plot.*'— ^^/otr,  p.  65.  233 
"  The  slave  who  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  master  was  declared  free  by  the 
praetor,  and  was  subject  to  no  patron."  —  P.  1 67. 

I  A.  U.  484.  A  difference  happened  between  the  Censors,  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  with  respect  to  the  freedmen.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  confined  to  the  four  city  tribes,  in  order  that  they  might  have  less  sway  in 
the  elections ;  but  Gracchus  proposed  to  deprive  the  greatest  part  of  them  of  their 
suflrage.  But  Claudius  insisted  that  this  was  illegal ;  and  that,  though  a  Censot 
might  remove  a  man  from  one  tribe  to  another  (which  was  the  full  meaning  of 
tribu  movere)f  yet  he  could  remove  no  man,  much  less  a  whole  order  of  men,  from 
all  the  five  and  thirty  tribes.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  all  the  freedmen  bhould 
be  incorporated  in  one  of  the  city  tribes ;  and  it  fell  by  lot  to  the  Esquiline  tribe  to 
receive  them.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Carbo,  during  his  consulship,  A.  U.  669,  got  a 
law  passed  to  distribute  them  amongst  all  the  five  and  thirty  tribes. 

J  Se«  the  Lex  Fusia  Caninia. 
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are  said  to  have  possessed,  Athen.  Deipnasoph.  y'u  20.  Hence  Saieca 
speaks  of  vasta  qxUia  terrarum  per  vinctas  colenda;  etjamilia  beUicosU 
natiombus  majory  de  Benef.  yiii.  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of  slaves,  so 
that  the  master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names  (namenelator), 
xxxiii.  1.  8.  6.  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  37.  117.  Augustus  ordained 
by  a  law,  called  ^Ua  SenHa^  that  no  slave  who  had  ever  for  the  sake 
of  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in  the 
face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Dedititii,  who  were 
indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens, 
Suet,  Aug,  40.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  be  gathered  from  Dionys, 
iv,  24. 

Aflerwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Norbana^  because  it  was  passed 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771.  those  freed  per 
epistolam^  inter  amicos,  or  by  the  other  less  solemn  methods,  did  not 
obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of  the  Latins  who  were  trans- 
planted into  colonies.  Hence  they  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI, 
or  simply  LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  105.» 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  temple  of 
Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of  liberty,  Serv.  ad 
Virg,  j^ru  viii.  564.  Liv,  xlv.  44.  Hence,  Ad  pileum  servum  vooare^ 
for  ad  libertatem,  Liv.  ibid,  f  They  also  were  presented  with  a  white 
robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master.  They  then  assumed  a  praenamen, 
and  prefixed  the  name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus 
TuUiufi  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius 
says,  Verterii  hunc  Dominus ;  momento  turbinis  [i.  e.  verHginis^  exit 
MARCUS  Dama,  Sat.  v.  77.  Hence,  Tanquam  habeas  tria  namina, 
for  tanquam  Uber  sis,  Juvenal,  v.  120.  So  foreigners,  when  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of  that  person  by 
whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cic,  Fam*  xiii.  35,  36.  j: 

*  <<  Freedmen  were  long  deemed  ineligible  to  the  consulship,  and  other  high 
offices,  even  after  they  had  been  made  open  to  plebeians.  Nevertheless,  they  might 
be  appointed  judges  in  the  age  of  Persius  (5a(.  v.  80. ) ;  and  a  person  of  this  rank 
was  praetor,  under  Trajan  {Plin.  iii.  Ep*  14.).  The  valued  privilege  of  wearing  a 
gold  ring  was,  by  law  or  custom,  denied  to  fVeedmen  ;  but  was  often  accorded  by  an 
act  of  imperial  grace.  Freedmen  were  not  permitted  to  use  a  litter  within  the  city, 
unless  by  special  licence  ;  and  were  not  considered  worthy  to  exhibit  public  shows, 
without  authority,  previously  obtained  for  the  purpose."  —  Blairt  p.  179.  *<  The 
taint  of  servile  blood  was  in  part  removed  by  one  descent ;  but  not  for  those  marriages 
forbidden  by  law ;  and,  perhaps,  not  for  entrance  into  the  senate ;  although  some 
offices  were  certainly  given  to  the  sons  of  freedmen  {Liv.  ix.  46.).  The  haughty 
kept  aloof  from  the  company  of  those  whose  fathers  had  been  slaves  ;  but  not  so  the 
majority  of  society ;  and  the  sons  of  freedmen,  if  meritorious  in  themselves,  were  not 
excluded  from  being  the  guests  of  the  Emperor;  and  Horace,  we  know,  was  a 
favourite  visiter  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  of  Mecienas.  By  the  older  strict  rule, 
three  ingenuous  descents  were  required  to  qualify  for  patrician  rank.*' —  £&itr, 
p.  181. 

t  Saturninus,  in  his  sedition,  when  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Capitol,  exalted 
.cap  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  join 
nK^  Marius  also  adopted  the  same  expedient  against  Sylla.  —  VaL  Max,  viii.  6. 
I  X|ie  value  of  slaves  depended  upon  their  qualifications,  for  either  ministering 
I  theMuxury  of  their  owner,  or  being  a  source  of  his  emolument;  and  the  great 
^^sicyEi  of  the  Romans,  during  the  most  luxurious  times,  is  conspicuous  in  the 
.^e^tW  occasionally  paid  for  slaves,  who  could  not  be  profiuible  to  their  masters, 
.lie  follovving  are  remarkable  iusunces  of  this  extravagance  :  •*  A  morto,  or  fool 
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Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  thet  patron 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities.  And  if  a 
patroo  failed  to  support  his  freedman  when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  succeeded 
to  his  effects.  * 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  (aii  lautumias) ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  bv 
a  la«r,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery  {in  servilutem  revocavit% 
Suet  Claud.  25.  Libertum,  qui  probatus  fwrit  pairono  ddaiores  sum- 
misUsey  qui  de  statu  ejus  faeererU  ei  qucestionem^  servum  patroni  esse 
JHsnL  L.  5.     Dig.  de  jure  Patron,  f 


RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

AND   OF   THE  DIFFERENT  INHABITANTS   OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

While  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  whoever  fixed  their 
abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an  asylum  or 
sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and  malefactors, 
whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Liv.  i.  8. 
because  no  one  could  be  taken  from  thence  to  punishment,  Id. 
XXXV.  51.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60.  Even  vanquished  enemies  were  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  became  citizens.    In  this  manner  the  freedom 

(J/orf.  viiL  I3.)»  was  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  nummi,  or  161^  9«.  2<i. ;  100,000 
ftttimni,  or  807/.  5s.  lOct,  were  given,  by  Calvisius  Sabinus  {Sen.  Ep,  4.}>  for  each 
of  a  set  of  learned  slaves,  who  could  repeat  the  whole  of  celebrated  works.  Marc 
Antony  (IHin.  vii.  12.)  paid  for  a  pair  of  beautiful  youths,  who  resembled  each  other 
so  strongly,  that  they  were  passed  off  as  twins,  200  sesteriia,  or  1614/.  1  Is.  %d*  At  a 
Ister  period,  single  handsome  boys  fetched  vast  prices  ;  100,000  nummi,  or 
807f.  5f.  lOd.,  and  even  twice  that  sum.  Eunuchs  were  always  very  dear ;  but  the 
amount  pfcid  for  one  who  belonged  to  Sejanus,  if  not  erroneously  stated  by  Pliny 
(rii.  39. ;  via.  3500  aesiertia,  or  28,255/.  4».  2d.) ,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fancy 
price.  Slaves,  possessing  qualifications  which  might  be  turned  to  profit,  were 
sometimes  sold  for  very  large  sums.  A  good  cook  was  valued  at  4  talents,  or  772/. 
A  rine-dresser  was  worth  8000  sestertii,  or  64/.  lis.  8d.  An  esteemed  medical 
man  must  have  borne  a  high  value,  as  the  annual  emoluments  of  one  sometimes 
amounted  to  nearly  5000/.  (P/m.  xxix.  1.)  A  slave  well  fitted  for  the  stage  was 
very  valuable  ;  as  we  learn  from  the  lawsuit  between  Rosctus  the  actor  and  Fannius, 
respecting  a  slave  player,  in  which  Cicero  was  counsel  for  the  former ;  where  it 
appears,  that  1614/.  lis.  8c/.  (200  sestertia)  was  under  the  full  value  of  a  good 
performer.  Rosdus  made  about  30/.  a  day,  and  either  4000/.  or  5000/.  a  year. 
Dionysia,  an  actress,  who  was  upon  the  stage  at  the  same  time  as  Roscius,  received 
that  sum  as  her  annual  salary  (Cic,  pro  Q.  Rose.  8.).  When  Horace  wrote  (Sat,  ii. 
7*  43.],  500  drachmeBt  16/.  25.  lid.,  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  slave 
of  ordinary  qualifications.'* — Blair,  c.  vii. 

•  "  By  a  law  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  761,  if  a  freedman  died  worth  100,000 
sesterces,  or  about  800/.  sterling,  leaving  only  one  child,  his  former  master  became 
entitled  to  one  half;  if  he  left  two,  to  one  third ;  but  if  more,  he  was  excluded. 
This,  however,  was  altered  by  Justinian ;  and  when  freedom  was  conferred  by  a 
testamentary  act  of  the  master,  the  slave  was  exonerated  from  all  compulsory  obli- 
gation to  his  heirs.** —  Sketches  of  the  Institutions,  ^c  of  the  Romans,  p.  15. 

t  The  murder  of  a  patron  by  his  freedman  was  accounted  parricide. 
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of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to  the  CoBninenges^  CamerhUi 
AniemneUes,  Crustutntni^  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  exam- 
ple was  imitated  by  his  successors^  who  transplanted  the  Albans  and 
ether  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  u  29.  S3.  Likewise  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given  to  a 
great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendour, 
new  citizens  were  assumed  from  the  Veieniesj  Capenatea,  and  FaUsci, 
Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  who 
were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called  MUNICIPIA, 
and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  because  they  might  enjoy  offices 
at  Rome  (munia  v.  munera  capere paterant).  When  any  of  these  fixed 
their  abode  at  Rome,  they  became  Gives  Ingenui,  Uic.  BruL  75.  de 
Legg.  ii.  2.  H^nce  it  happened  that  the  same  person  might  enjoy 
the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome  and  in  his  own  free  town.  Thus 
Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Consulship  at  Rome,  was  Dic- 
tator in  his  own  native  city  Lanuvium,  Cic,  pro.  Mil.  37-  The  free 
town  in  which  one  was  bom  was  called  patHa  germ  an  a,  fuOurcR  vel 
loci.  Rome,  (^qua  exceptus  est^)  patria  communis,  civiiaUs  vel  Juris. 
Cic.  de  Legg«  li.  2.  • 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more  valued,  the 
freedom  of  the  city  (jus  civiUUis)  was  more  sparingly  conferred,  and 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the  allies 
towards  the  republic^  To  some  the  right  of  voting  (Jus  suffragii)  was 
given,  and  to  others  not.  The  people  of  Csre  were  the  first  who 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting,  for  having 
received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Vestal  Virgins 
and  priests,  when  they  filed  from  the  Gaols,  A.  GelL  xvi.  1 3.t  Hie 
freeoom  of  the  city  was  soon  after  given  in  this  manner  to  the  people 
of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formise,  Cumse,  and  Sinuessa,  Liv.  viii.  H.  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &g« 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium^  Aricii^   Nomentom,  Pedum,  re- 

*  According  to  the  Roman  law,  no  person  could  be  invested  with  the  Jut  civUctis, 
without  relinquishing  the  right  of  citizenship  in  any  other  state  or  country: 
**duarUM  civUatum  civis  esse  nostra  Jure  civiH  nemo  potest  (Cic.  pro  Balbo»  xi.). 
Hie  custom  in  the  Greek  states  was  different  (pro  ArchiA,  v.).  The  most  numerous 
honours  of  this  kind  were  obtained  by  grammarians,  sophists,  rhetoricians,  physicians, 
&c.,  who,  from  their  migratory  species  of  life,  were  called  xcptoSetrrol,  i.  e.  circu- 
ialores.  Thus  we  meet  with  an  Athleta  amongst  the  Inscr,  Athlet.  p.  60.,  who  is 
entitled,  <*Sorilianus,  Alexandrinus,  Antinoensis,  Atheniensis,  Ephesius,  Smymsus, 
Pergamenus,  Nicomediensis,  Milesius,  Lacedasmonius." 

lliere  appears  to  have  been  some  difference,  in  after-times,  betwixt  the  condition 
of  the  novi  and  the  veteres  does.  Under  the  emperors,  the  nom  cives  were  excluded 
from  the  inheritances  of  their  parents  and  agnati  (if  they  did  not  obtain  this  benefit 
by  a  special  rescript  and  favour  of  the  emperor),  unless  they  paid  a  tax  amounting 
to  a  twentieth  part  (yiceuma  fueredUatum),  from  which  the  veteres  ewes  were  ex- 
empt, who  enjoyed  the  Jura  cogncUumum  in  tlieir  integrity  :  -^  *<  ff^ec  mansuetudf 
legiSf  says  Pliny,  vetenbus  civibus  servabalur.**   Panegy.  c.  36. 

f  Hence  the  Censor's  tables,  where  they  entered  the  names  of  such  persons  who 
bad  forfeited,  by  some  misdemeanour,  the  (us  tuffragii,  were  termed  Caritum  TabuUs 
A.  Gell.  xvi.  13. 
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ceived  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  the  right  of  voting,  Ztv.  viii.  14. 
aod  Priveraum  (Privemaies),  c  21.  But  several  cities  of  the  HemM 
preferred  their  own  laws,  Liv,  ix.  43.  In  process  of  time,  this  right 
was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  Social 
or  Italian  war,  it  was  communictted  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the 
river  Rubicon  on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower 
sea.*  Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Augustus  was  very 
sparing  in  conferring  the  fteedom  of  the  city ;  but  the  succeeding 
emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times  granted  it  to  di^ 
ferent  cities  and  nations.  At  last  Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of 
Roman  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  World. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anciently  called 
HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12.  After 
Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over  Latium,  then  over  Italy, 
and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects 
of  that  empire  enjoyed  came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds ;  which 
may  be  called  Jus  Quiritium,  Jus  Latii^  Jus  Italicum,  Jus  Provin- 
ciarum  vel  JPromnciale. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
were  either  private  or  public :  the  former  were  properly  called  Jus 
Qutriiium^  and  the  latter  Jus  Civitatis^  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic  in 
Rull.  ii.  ]  9.  as  with  us  there  is  a  distinction  between  denisation  and 
naturalisation,  f 


1.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

The  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Liberiatisy  the 
right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  Gentilitatis  ei  Famili{By  the  right  of  family ; 
3.  Jus  Connumiy  the  right  of  marriage ;  4.  Jus  Patriumy  tlie  right  of 
a  father  ;  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legitimi,  the  right  of  legal  property ;  6.  Jus 
TesiamenH  ei  Hareditatis,  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding to  an  inheritance ;  7.  Jus  TutelcBy  the  right  of  tutelage  or 
wardship. 

*  The  Romans  first  gave  the  freedom  of  tbe  city  to  those  towns  which  continued 
firm  in  their  aDegiance ;  and,  afterwards,  for  Uie  sake  of  quiet,  to  all  the  rest.  **  From 
this  time^"  says  Middleton,  quoting  from  Montesquieu,  '*  all  affairs  were  decided  by 
fictioD  and  Tiolence,  and  the  influence  of  the  great,  who  could  bring  whole  towns 
into  the  forum  from  the  remote  parts  of  Italy,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
know  whether  any  act  had  passed  regularly,  by  the  genuine  suflrage  of  the 
people." 

f  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  jia  cwUatis  was  little  more  than  an  honorary 
title,  except  to  those  who  removed  to  Rome,  settled  there,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  Romans,  Such  only  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  'and  the 
other  substantial  privileges  of  the  proper  citizens.  But  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  communicated  the  right  of  citizenship,  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
growth  of  the  republic.  The  single  battle  of  Cbceronea,  as  Dionysius  observes 
(^n/i^.iii.)  ruined  the  Athenians  and  Thebans;  but  the  Romans,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  survived  the  most  disastrous  defeats,  as  they  were  enabled  to  draw  upon 
the  citizens,  from  their  number,  to  an  almost  uutimited  extent. 
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1.   THE   RIGHT   OF   LIBERTY. 

This  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power  of  masters 
(dominorum)^  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the  severity  of 
magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors^  and  the  insolence  of  more 
powerful  citizens. 

Afler  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus,  that  no 
one  should  be  king  at  Rome,  and  that  whoever  should  form  a  design 
of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer 
a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment  of 
magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the  people, 
{jyrovocatio}  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no  manner 
be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly,  by 
the  assistance  of  their  Tribunes.* 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  ComiHa  Centuriaia, 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No  magistrate 
was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally.  The  single  ex- 
pression, *<  I  AM  A  Roman  Citizen,"  checked  their  severest  decrees, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  54».  57.  &c.  Hence,  QUIRITARE  dicitur,  qui  Qui' 
fiHum  fidem  damans  implorai.  Yarro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7*  Cic  ad 
Fam.  X.  32.  Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insolvent 
debtors  f  should  be  given  up  (addicereniur)  to  their  creditors  to  be 
bound  in  fetters  and  cords  (compedibus  et  nervis)^  whence  they  were 
called  NEXI,  OB^RATI,  et  ADDICTL  %    And  although  they  did 

*  Some  hate  denied  this  right  of  appeal  to  the  people ;  but  Cicero  expressly 
mentions,  among  the  regal  institutions  ** provocationes,**  (along  with  Caremomct^  Co- 
nuiia)t  as  being  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Tusc  Quasi.  4.  1. ;  to  which 
purpose,  Seneca  has  quoted  a  passage  from  his  treatise  de  RepuhUcS  ;  and  intimates 
that  the  same  right  was  likewise  declared  In  the  Pontifical  Books,  Ep.  108. 
An  instance  is  given  in  Valerius  ManmuSt  i.  8.  1.  vid.  Lie.  i.  26.  lliis  funda- 
mental right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  in  all  cases,  was  confirmed,  by  a  new  law, 
brought  forward,  A.  U.  244,  by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  one  of  their  first  consuls, 
who  also  made  it  capital  to  exercise  any  magistracy  at  Rome  without  their  special 
appointment  It  was  renewed  by  individuals  of  the  same  family,  A.  U.  304 
and  453. 

An  exception,  however,  to  these  general  observations  must  be  made  in  those 
critical  conjunctures,  when  the  senate  required  the  consuls  to  take  care  that  the  state 
should  not  receive  any  detriment ;  and  then  the  formalities  of  trial,  with  respect  to 
traitorous  individuals,  were  frequently  dispensed  with.  This,  however,  was  always 
considered  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  and  could  only  be  justified  in  the  greatest 
emergency.  Thus,  Cicero  was  banished,  through  the  tribune  Clodius,  principally 
on  the  charge  of  having  put  to  death,  in  an  illegal  manner,  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  though  this  had  been  done,  not  by  him  individually,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  general  vote  of  the  senate. 

t  t.  e.  Plebeians  only.  See  Nieb.  i.  p.  505.  Their  children  and  grandchildren 
were  equally  liable. 

t  «  Whoever,  after  the  praetor's  sentence  (in  a  question  of  debt),  failed  to  dis- 
charge it  within  the  limited  term,  was  consigned,  by  the  law,  to  the  creditor  as  his 
bondman :  but  he  was  arldictus,  and  not  nexus*  A  person  was  nexus,  when,  by  a 
regular  quiritary  bargain,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  for  money  weighed  out  to 
liim,  he  had  disposed  of  himself,  and  consequently  of  all  that  belonged  to  him, 
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not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual 
siaTery,  and  often  treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves, 
Liv.  ii.  23.« 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not  find  a 
cautioner  (vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his  body  (corpus) 
literally,  according  to  some,  [so  Nidmhr,  ii.  p.  569.]  but  more  pro- 
bably, according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces 
(seeart^j  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  GelL  xx.  l.f  llius 
teetio  18  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  anyplace,  or  of 
the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  person,  Cic,  Phil,  ii. 
26. ;  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,  C(es.  de  BelL  Gall.  ii.  33. 
Cic.  Inc.  i.  4>5.  and  sectores  for  the  purchasers,  [  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  27*] 
AseofL.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them 
in  parts  (a  seco) :  hence  Sectores  collorum  et  bonorum,  i.  e.  qui  prO" 
tcriptos  occidebaniy  et  bona  eorum  emehant^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers  a  law  was  made,  A.U.  421,  whereby 
it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons  or  in  bonds ; 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person,  should  be  given  up  to  his 
creditors,  Z^o.  viii.  28. 

But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them  from 
prison,  oflen  anerwards  demanded  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  which 
they  used  to  call  INov<b  TabuUB,'\  NEW  TABLES.  But  this  was 
never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by  Valerius 
Flaccu8,[A.U.  667.1  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  \_argentum  eere  solutum 
M^]  as  it  is  expressed,  Sallust.  Co/.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt 
only  was  paid,  Veil,  ii.  23.  an  as  for  a  sestertius,  and  a  sestertius  for  a 
denarius;  or  25  for  100,  and  250  for  1O0D. %     Julius  Caesar  after  his 

InTing,  in  fbim,  sold,  in  reality,  pledged  himself:  into  this  state  none  could 
come,  eicept  by  his  own  act  and  deed.  So  long  as  the  nexus  was  not  addietus,  he 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  every  other  full  citizen :  this  was  expressly  secured  to  him 
bj  the  laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  was  adjudgeid  as  a  slave,  lost  his 
dvic  rights ;  and  thus  underwent  what  was  termed  a  demmutio  capititf  a  term  appli- 
cable to  every  change  made  in  a  person's  condition,  on  account  of  his  becoming  dete- 
riffHs  juris.**  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  508. 

*  **  Liyy  himself,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  does  not  suppress  what  was  to  be  read 
in  the  Annals ;  that  every  patrician  house  was  a  gaol  for  debtors ;  and  that  in  seasons 
of  great  distress,  or  after  every  sitting  of  the  courts,  herds  of  sentenced  slaves  were 
led  away  in  chains  to  the  houses  of  the  nobles :  vi.  36."  —  iVurft.  i.  p.  506. 

f  '*  Annseus  Robertus  and  Heraldus  have  each  proposed  a  mitigating  interpret- 
ation of  diis  bw  ;  Bynkenhoek  was  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  creditors  were 
entitled  to  divide,  not  the  body,  but  the  price  of  the  insolvent  debtor ;  and  his  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  learned  civilians.  But  this  opinion  can 
neither  be  reconciled  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  with  the  ancient 
mode  of  understanding  them.  The  same  laws  which  conferred  on  the  father  of  a 
family  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  and  children,  and  which  awarded 
capit^  punishment  against  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem,  may,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  conceived  to  have  disposed  of  a  poor  debtor's  person  in  the  most  summary 
manner;  and  that  the  unrelenting  treatment  of  debtors  was  a  ground  of  open 
dissension  between  the  different  orders  of  people,  is  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted 
vicb  ancient  history.*'  —  Encyc,  Britan,  art  Civil  Law.  The  same  custom  of  giving 
up  the  persons  of  debtors  to  their  creditors  prevailed  at  Athens,  until  it  was  abolished 
by  the  law  of  Solon. 

f  The  sestertius  was  originally  equal  to  two  asses  and  a  half;  and  the  denarius  to 
ten ;  when,  however,  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished  to  one  ounce,  a  denarius 
passed  for  16  asses,  and  a  sestertius  for  four,  which  proportion  continued  when  the 
«s  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.     See  the  Lei  Papiria, 
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victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  something  of  the  same  kind,  C^m. 
BdL  Civ.  iii.  1.  Swt.  JuL  14. 

2.   THE  RIGHT   OF   FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  went  by  bheritance  in  the  same  manner  as  effects,  Ltv.  iv.  2.* 
When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same  family  {agnoH)  failed, 
those  of  the  same  gens  {gentiles)  succeeded,  in  preference  to  relations 
by  the  mother's  side  (cognati)  of  the  same  family  (famiHa).  No  one 
could  pass  from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  frpm  a  Plebeian 
to  a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be 
made  at  the  ConUtia  Cfuriata.  Thus  Clodius,  that  enemy  of  Cicero, 
was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be  created  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.    AtUi.  18. 1 9. 

3.  THE   RIGHT   OF   MARRIAGE^ 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marryia  slave,  a  barbarian,  or  a 
foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people  ;  as  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 
CONNUBIUM  est  matrinumium  inter  cives  ;  inter  servos  autem^  aut 
inter  civem  etperegrina  conditiones  hominem,  aut  settles,  non  est  Con- 
nubium,  sed  CONTUBERNIUM.  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the 
laws  of  the  Decemviri^  intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was  soon  abolished, 
Liv»  iv.  6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a 
Plebeian,  she  was  said  PatrHgis  envhere^  and  was  excluded  from  the 
sacred  rites  of  Patrician  ladies,  Liv.  x.  23.  When  any  woman  married 
out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Oentis  enuptio ;  which  likewise  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  forbidden,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds 
of  marriage,  &c.  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

4.  THE   RIGHT   OF   A   FATHER. 

A  FATHER,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when  infants,  which 
cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages,  as  among  other 
nations,  Cic.  deLegg,  iii.  8.  [<<  ianquam  ex  XII.  tabtdiSy  insignis  ad 
deformitatem  puer.  Davis  quotes  Sen.  de  Ira,  i.  15.  Portentosos  foOus 
extinguimus ;  Uberosquoqu/s^  si  debiles  tnonstrosique  sunt,  m  ergim  us*  71] 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1 .  SueL  Octav.  ^5.  [*<  ex  nepte  Julia,  post  damna- 
Honeniy  editum  infantem  agnosci  clique  vetuit:  a  strong  case,  but  ex- 
traordinary." T.  Compare  Claud.  27.]  Calig.  5.  ["  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  Lares  a  quHmsdamfamiliares  in  publicum  ahfecti, 
partus  conjugum  expositi :  evidently,  most  extraordinary."  T."]  Senec. 
deJBen.  iiu  13.  ["  31  •  Siexposuisses,  nempe  it^uria  eratgenuisse  :  which 
seems  rather  to  indicate  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  practice."  71]  &c. 
and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or 
in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground  (terrd  le- 

•  "  The  Nautii  were  bound  to  offer  such  to  Minerva ;  the  Fabii,  perhaps,  to 
Hercule«  or  Sancus;  the  Horatii,  in  expiation  of  the  fratricide  commiUed  by 
Horatius.**  —  J^teb,  i.  p.  271. 
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vJMrf),and  placed  it  on  his  bosom  ;  hence  toUereJiihtmy  to  educate ;  nan 
toUaty  to  expose.*  But  even  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he 
might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country, 
and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they 
deserved  it,  SaU.  CaLS9.  Ztr.  ii.  41.  viii.  7.  Dicny$.  viii.  79.  f 
Hence  a  fatiier  is  called  a  domestic  judge,  or  magistrate^  by  Seneca ; 
and  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Suetonius,  Claud.  16.  Romulus,  however, 
at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases,  Dionys,  ii.  15.  ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  consent ;  and 
what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECULIUM^  as  of  a  slave, 
Uv,  iL  41,  If  be  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was  called  PECULIUM 
CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that  of  a 
slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once  became  free  :  but  a  son  not,  unless 
sold  three  times.  The  power  of  tlie  father  was  suspended,  when  the 
SOD  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but  not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib. 
For  it  continued  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise 
extended  to  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them 
became  theur  own  masters  (sui  Juris)  till  the  death  of  their  father  and 
grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from  the  power  of  her 
father  under  that  of  her  huwand, 

EMANCTFATIOK  AND   ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority  (EMAN- 
CIPARE),  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  Praetor,  or  some 
magistrate  (apud  quern  legis  actio  erat),  and  there  sell  him  three 
times,  PEit  JEs  et  libram,  as  it  was  termed,  to  some  friend,  who  was 

*  '<  The  right  of  parentB  to  expose  their  children,  was  restricted  till  the  inf«n^ 
had  attained  the  age  of  three  years ;  in  the  double  hope,  that  both  the  child,  and 
tbdr  affection  for  it,  might,  in  that  time,  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  arert  the  fate 
which  otherwise  awaited  it.  This  humane  law,  although  confirmed  by  tliose  of  tbo 
twelve  tables,  was,  howerer,  continually  evaded;  and  although  absolute  child- 
murder  was  not,  perhaps,  often  committed,  yet  the  exposition  of  infants  was. 
castomary  at  Rome,  not  only  during  the  early  period  of  its  history,  but  for  many 
focceeding  ages.*'— jSiaPlcAef  t^ the  InstituHonh  4:c.  rf  the  Romans,  p.  43.  **  Notwith- 
standing that  infanticide  was  not  criminal  in  the  view  of  the  law,  it  has  been  thought 
probable  that  Rome,  at  an  early  period,  contained  foundling  hospitals  for  the  re- 
ception of  deserted  [children.  Mention  is  made  of  such  houses  in  the  Justinian 
code ;  and  that  orphans  were  provided  for  by  the  state,  as  well  as  by  charitable 
individuals,  has  been  proved  by  the  discoTery  of  an  ancient  document^  in  the 
ndgfabouihood  of  Placentia,  in  the  year  1747.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  — 
which  consists  of  a  ponderous  copper  tablet,  five  feet  in  height,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
—  contains  an  inscription  of  more  than  600  lines,  purporting  that  the  emperor 
Trajan  had  laid  out  a  capital  of  1,044,000  sesterces,  on  mortgage,  at  5  per  cent, 
interest,  which  was  to  be  dirided,  monthly,  among  245  boys  and  84  girls,  bom  in 
wedlock ;  and  two  illegitimate  children,  belonging  to  the  community  of  Velleia. 
The  some  tablet  also  records  a  bequest,  by  one  Cornelius,  of  a  smaller  amount,  for 
a  similar  purpose;  but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  orphan  houses  for  the  reception 
of  the  children,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied."  — 
Ibid.  p.  44. 

t  "  This  pow^  was  exercised,  so  late  as  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  onc^  of 
whose  assodates,  named  Aulus  Fabius,  was  put  to  death  by  his  father,  for  attempting 
to  join  the  rebels.  More  recently,  T.  Arius  held  a  domestic  court  for  the  trial  of  his 
own  son,  who  had  plotted  against  his  life ;  hut  Augustus  having  suggested  exile  as. 
an  adequate  punishment,  the  youth  was  banished  to  Marseilles.**  — ^totr,  p.  238« 
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called  Pater  Fiduciarius,  because  he  was  bound  after  the  third 
sale  to  sell  him  back  (reniandpare)  to  the  natural  father.  There  were 
besides  present,  a  Lib  ripens,  who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  wit- 
nesses, Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an  caUetiatuSi 
who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  summoned  the  witnesses 
by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  9.  76.  In  the  presence 
of  these,  the  natural  father  gave  over  (mancipabai,  i.  e.  manu  tradebcU)^ 
his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words,  M ancupo  tibi  hung 
FiLiUM,  QUI  MEus  EST.  Then  the  purchaser,  holding  a  brazen  coin 
(sestertius\  said,  Hung  ego  hominem  ex  Jure  Quiritium  meum 
ESSE  aid,  isque  mihi  emptus  est  hoc  ^re,  ^neaque  libra  :  and 
having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natural  father 
by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in  the  usual  form. 
But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after  being  manu- 
mitted once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of  his  father,  this 
imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated,  either  on  the  same  day, 
and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on  different  days,  and  before  dif- 
ferent witnesses ;  and  then  the  purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting 
him,  which  would  have  conferred  a  jus  pcUronatus  on  himself,  sold 
him  back  to  the  natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by 
the  same  formalities  as  a  slave  (Librd  et  csre  libercUum  emitiebat, 
Liv.  vi.  14.').  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master  (sm  Juris  /actus 
est),  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  <bs  vel  assem  et  libraniy  took  its  rise  from 
this, — that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  no  coined  money,  Liv. 
iv.  60.  and  afterwards  when  they  used  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  weighed 
their  money,  and  did  not  count  it.* 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grandchildren,  the  same  form- 
alities were  used,  but  only  once  (unica  mancipatio  sufficiebat) ;  they 
were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But  these  form- 
alities, like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  process  of  time  came  to 
be  thought  troublesome.  Athanasius,  [Anastasius  I.;  see  Gibbon^ 
c,  xxxix.]  therefore,  and  his  nephew  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of 
emancipation.  Anastasius  I.  appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  if  a 
fatlier  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  for  emancipating 
his  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to  any  magistrate  com- 
petent^ and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  his  son,  signify  that  he 
freed  his  son  from  his  power  by  saying,  Hunc  sui  Juris  esse  patior, 

MEAQUE  manu  MITTO. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites  and 
names  should  be  lost/»he  might  assume  others  (extraneos)  as  his 
children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master  (m  juris),  it  was  called 
ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  ComiHa  Curiata,  by 
proposing  a  bill  to  the  people  (per  populi  rogationem)^  Gell.  v.  19. 
[Suet.  Octav.  65.  Tertium  nepotem  Agrippamy  simtdque  privignum 
Tiberium  adoptavit  in  foro,  lege  Curiatd.'] 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  ADOPTIO, 
and  was  performed  before  the  Prcetor  or  president  of  a  province,  or 

*  The  object  was  to  bring  the  coins  of  different  towas,  which  were  all  current  at 
Home,  to  a  common  standard.  — »  See  Nieb.  i.  p.  405. 
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any  other  magistrate  (tipud  guem  leffis  actio  erai).  The  same  form- 
alities were  used  as  in  emancipation.  It  might  be  done  in  any  place, 
SueL  Aug.  64.  The  adopted  passed  into  the  family,  the  name,  and 
sacred  rites  of  the  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero 
makes  no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls 
both  by  the  general  name  of  .^Idbpfto.* 

[rights  of  matrons. 

**  The  Sabine  women  had  saved  Rome.  Romulus  rewarded  them 
with  honours  for  themselves,  and  the  class  of  matrons.  The  names  of 
the  Sabine  wives  were  given  to  the  curies:  exemption  was  guaranteed 
to  them,  and  to  all  married  women,  for  ever,  from  every  kind  of  house* 
hold  service,  except  spinning  and  weaving.  A  man  was  to  make  way 
for  the  matron  that  met  him  ;  whoever  hurt  her  modesty  by  a  wanton 
word  or  look,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence ;  the  right  of  inheriting 
on  the  same  footing  with  a  child  (by  the  amventio  in  manum)^  was 
conferred  on  the  wife,  if  she  wishea  it :  but  the  husband  who  should 
abuse  this  parental  power,  and  sell  his  wife,  as  he  might  a  child,  was 
devoted  to  the  infernal  gods."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  194.] 

5.  the  right  of  property. 

Things,  with' respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were  variously 
divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE  RIGHT,  others 
of  HUMAN  RIGHT :  the  former  were  called  sacred  (res  8ACRM) ; 
as  ahars^  ten^fdes,  or  any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by 
the  authority  of  the  pontiffs;  or  reUgums  (RELIGIOSE);  as 
sepulchres,  &c. ;  or  inviolable  (SANCT^,  i.  e.  aliqua  sanctions 
muniue) ;  as  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  rendered 
sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  (consecrata  inauguraiaque).  Whatever  was  legally 
consecrated,  was  ever  after  unapplicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep, 
ix.  39.  X.  58,  59.  76.  Temples  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods, 
and  could  not  be  the  property  of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to 
be  sacred  by  being  unhallowed  (exaugiaratione,  Liv.  i.  55^. 

Any  place  became  religiotts  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it,  u  6. 
§  4t.u.de  dims.  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious,  because  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
infernal  gods  (Diis  numibus  vel  inferis).  No  sepulchre  could  be  built 
or  repaired  without  the  permission  of  the  pontiffs ;  nor  could  the 

*  «  Besides  these  fonns,  three  other  conditions  were  essential :  that  the  adoptive 
fatber  ihould  be  at  least  eighteen  years  older  than  the  son,  and  that  he  should  both 
be  without  children  of  his  own,  and  without  reasonable  hope  of  having  any ;  that 
neither  honour,  Feli|^on,  the  domestic  worship,  or  peculiar  sacrifices  of  the  two 
families,  should  receive  any  attaint  by  it ;  that  it  was  without  fraud  or  collusion  ; 
and  that  it  had  no  other  object  than  the  apparent  one  of  a  bonA  fide  adoption.  Hie 
consideration  of^  these  conditions  belonged  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and  if  they 
approved  the  demand,  it  was  at  once  admitted  in  the  case  of  simple  afllUation,  and 
referred  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  that  of  arrogation;  but  tho 
cmpoxMs  took  tins  right  into'  their  own  hands,  and  extended  it  so  far  as  to  gi?0 
pennission  of  adoption  to  women  who  were  childle«i»**  —  SkeUhei  cf  tks  tnslitU' 
tioni,  ^c  af^tke  BomartSt  p.  54. 
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homesy  these  interstices  were  only  left  between  some  houses.  Nero, 
after  the  dreadful  fire  which  happened  in  his  time,  restwed  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  houses  distinct  from  one  another,  Tacit  Ann.  xy.  43. 

Houses  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  were  called  INSULA,  Festus,  Sometimes  domus 
and  isMuJUB  are  distinguished,  Swi.  Ner.  16*  38.  where  domuM  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  i$i8uUB  those  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not  the  case,  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  as,  Insula  Clodiiy  LuadUy  &c.  Cie.  Under  the  emperors,  any 
lodgings  (  hospUUi)y  or  houses  to  be  let  (^JEdes  mercede  locandiBy  vel 
dbmia  ecmduciitUe)^  were  called  insula,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them, 
Inqmlini  (tenants),  or  InsularH;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  insula.  The 
proprietors  of  the  insula  were  called  DOMINI  insularum,  Suet 
JuL  41.  Tib,  48.  vel  PRiEDiORUM,  PUn.  Ep,  x.  44,  45.  and  their 
agents  procuraiores  insuhrum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city  they 
were  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  stories  (coniignaiienibus 
▼.  tabulaiis)y  which  were  occupied  by  different  families,  and  at  a  great 
rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.  The  upmost  stories  or  garrets  were  c^led 
eomaeula.  He  who  rented  (mercede  conducebat)  an  insula^  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  called  inquiUnus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls 
Cicero,  InquiUnus  civis  urbis  Roma^  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,  — 3.  Seroitus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLUMINIS, 
whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell  from  his  house, 
into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour:  or  to  receive  the  water 
which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house  into  his  area.  —  4.  Servitus 
CLOACA,  the  right  of  conveying  aprivate  common  sewer  through 
the  property  of  a  neighbour  into  the  Cloaca  maximabmlt  by  Tarquin. 
•—  5.  ServiiusliO^  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound 
not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ;  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of  houses 
was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus,  to  70  feet,  Strab.  v.  p.  162. 
SueL  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. — There  was  also  a  servitude, 
that  one  should  not  make  new  windows  in  his  wall;  Lumina  uti 
NUNC  SUNT,  ITA  siNT,  Cic.  dc  Orot.  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res  numeqn^  and 
some  to  res  nee  mancipi. 

MODES  OF  ACQUIRING  PROPERTY. 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi,  (AB  ALIEN A- 
TIO,  vel  translatio  dominii  v.  proprietaiisj)  was  made  by  a  certain 
act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCIPIUM,  (Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  de 
Orai.  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same  formalities  were  observed  as  in  eman- 
cipating a  son,  only  that  it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls 
iradiiio  alteri  nexu^  Topic.  5.  s.  28.  thus.  Dare  mancipioy  i.  e.  ex  forma 
vel  lege  mancipii,  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner : 
accipere,  to  receive  it,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2.  8.  TWn.  ii.  4.  19.  Jurat, 
—  se  fore  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tui,  devoted  to  you,  Ovid.  PotU. 
iv.  5.  39.  Sui  mancipii  esse,  to  be  one's  own  master,  to  be  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  no  one,  Cic.  adBruL  16.  So  mancipare  agrum  aUcm, 
to  sell  an  estate  to  any  one,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  18.  emandpare  fundos^  to 
dhreat  one's  self  of  the  property^  and  convey  it  to  another,  Id,  x.  3. 
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Cicero  commonl  j  uses  tnanciphim  and  nexum  or  •*!» ,  as  of  the  same 
import:  pro  Muren.  2. pro  Flaec.  32.  Cacin.  16.  but  sometimes  he 
distinguishes  them :  as>  de  Harwp.  7.  where  niancipwm  implies  com- 
plete property,  and  nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation,  as  when  one 
recehres  any  thing  by  way  of  a  pled^.*  Thus  a  creditor  had  his 
iosolvent  debtor  jure  nexiy  but  not  jure  mandpUj  as  he  possessed  his 
slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property ;  as, 
1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5.  when  a  per. 
son  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor  or  president  of  a 
province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who  claimed  Uiem  (vtfi- 
dktmti  aduUeebat) ;  which  chiefly  took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors, 
who,  when  they  were  insolvent,  gave  up  their  goods  (bona  cedebant) 
to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Caein.  26-  Leffg.  I  2L 
and  also  utus  auctoritcu^  when  one  obtained  the  property  of  a  thing, 
by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  interruption,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  for  two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  im- 
movable, and  for  one  year  if  the  thing  was  movable :  Ut  usus  auc- 
ToaiTAS,  i.  e.jus  dominiiy  quod  uau  paratury  fundi  bibnnium,  cjetbr- 
ARim  BJERUM  AKNuus  Ub'us  EssET,  PUn.  Ep.  V.  1.  But  this  took 
]^ce  only  among  citizens.  For  Ad  versus  hostem,  L  e.peregrwumy 
£TERMA  AUCTORiTAs  ERAT ;  8c.  oUcujue  reif  Cic  Off.  L  12.  Le.ree 
tenyuer  tnndicari  poterat  a  pereffrino,  et  nunguam  usu  capi.  Hence 
Cicero  says,  NihU  mcrtaks  a  diis  usucapere  posmnL  If  there  was  any 
interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called  USURPATIO,  which,  in 
country  ^urms,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of 
a  tree  (cireulo  deJTingendo\  Cic.  de  Orat.  iiL  28.  But  afterwards  a 
longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who  were  present,  and 
twenty  years  among  those  who  were  absent.  Sometimes  a  length  of 
time  was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  method  of  ac- 
quiring property  by  possession,  was  called  LONGA  POSSESSIONE 
CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONIS  PRiEROGATIVA,  vel 
PR^SCRIPTIO. 

S.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives  m  war,  who 
were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.     See  p.  32. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale,  {hoHcet 
V.  roet  priBcoms  subficidfantur^)  when,  a  spear  being  set  up,  and  a 
public  crier  calling  out  thh  price  (pnecone  pretium  proelamante),  the 
magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them  (addicebat)  to  the  highest 
bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The  person  who  bade,  held  up  his  finger 
{digitum  tollebat)y  Cic.  Verr.  i.  54.  diffOo  licitus  esty  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were  taken  in 
war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  hoMta  is  put  for  a  public  sale, 
and  sub  hastd  venire^  to  be  publicly  sold.  [Juvenal,  iii.  S3,  prabere 
cc^ut  doming  venale  sub  hastS.^ 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used 

*  **  Afanctpia  implies  the  actual  transfers  of  property ;  nexum,  the  form  where  tha 
owneidiip  Tcmains,  but  the  thing  is  pledged.** -^  NUb^  i.  p*  509. 
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to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  (a  pnecane  prtBtUeariy  v. 
ctmclatnari,)  Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writing,  talnM  proscriH,  Cic. 
£p.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  ProacribebcUur  so.  domu*  seu  quis  emere^  seu  con^ 
dibcere  vdlet,  PJin.  £p.  vii.  27*     j^Edes  venaks  inacribit  ikeris,  Plaut. 

Trin.  i.  2.  ISl.     Hence  talnda  is  put  for  the  auction  iteelf,  lb 

Tabulam  pro$cribere,  for  auctianem  constUuere  ;  proscribere  damum  v. 
Jundum^  to  advertise  for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus 
advertised  were  mdpenderey  SueL  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods  dona 
nupenaa  ;  because  the  advertisement  (libellus  v.  tabeUa)  was  affixed 
to  a  pillar  (vUa  v.  columnd)  in  some  puolic  place,  Senec,  de  Benef.  iv. 
12.  So  taouias  auctianarias  prqfhrre  v.  tabulam^  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat 
iL  8.  PML  ii.  29.  ad  tabtdam  adesse,  to  be  present  at  the  sale»  pro 
QtdneL  6.  Thus  also  9ub  titidum  nostros  misit  avara  laresj  i.  e. 
domumy  forced  me  to  expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  Itemed.  Amor. 
302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  8^  contra 
RuU.  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auctions  were 
made  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA),  to  which  Juvenal  is  thought  to 
idlude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money-broker  (argentarius)  was  also  present, 
who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser 
either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic.  pro  decin.  6. 
Qtttfk!h7.  xi.  2.  The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred  (auctio  pro- 
ferebaiur)^  Cic.  ad  Atticun,  xiii.  12.  [See  below,  under  head  of 
Public  Servants.] 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendere  audianem, 
Cic.  pro  Quinct  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when  he  sold 
the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  vendere  sectionemy  Cses.  de  Bell. 
6all«  iL  33.  The  right  of  property  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was 
odled  AUCTORITAS ;  and  if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was 
said  a  malo  audore  emere^  to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right 
to  sell,  dc.  in  Verr.  v.  22.  Plaui.  Cuvc.  iv.  2.  12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in  three 
cases ;  m  famiUd  kerdeeund^y  vel  ereto  ciundo,  i.  e.  hareditate  divi- 
denddf  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  Cic.  OraL  i.  5S. 
Cacin.  3.  in  communi  dividendo,  in  dividing  a  joint  stock  among 
partners,  Cic.£^.  vii.  12.  in  Jinibus  regundis^  in  settling  boundaries 
among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21.  when  the  judge  determined  any 
thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got 
immediate  property;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds,  Cfic.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were 
said  to  be  adjudged  (adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he  obtained  by 
the  sentence  of  a  juc^e  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6*  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  MUNERA  ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  patron, 
on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  13.  Those 
things  which  were  given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  DONA; 
but  these  words  are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ;  but 

afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very  frequent 

.and  costly.     Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to   their  patrons, 

PEm.  Ep.  V.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens  to  the  emperors  and 

magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  that  on  various 
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occasions ;  particdarly  on  the  Kalends^  of  January  called  STRENiB; 
at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments^  APOPHO- 
RETA ;  to  guests,  XENI A ;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages.  Sic  PUn. 
4"  MorddL  passim* 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by.  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption  (arrogatione)^  or  by  law,  as  a 
kgacy,  &c  were  said  to  be  IN  DOMINIQ  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.>*to 
d  kgitimo  :  Other  things  were  said  ta  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  them-  were  odled  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRIT ARII,  qtd  optimo  jure  possidere 
dkebaniury  who  were  secure  against  lawsuits.  Bui  Justinian  abolished 
these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment,  of  a>  thing,  but  not  the 
power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUSFRUCTUS, 
either  in  one  word ;  thus  Usumfructum  omnium  bonorum  suarum 
CatamuB  legate  utfrueretur  una  cum^lio,  Cic.  Cscin.  4. ;  or  in  two  ; 
as,  Usus  enim  ejus  etfructus  fundi  testamento  viri  Juerat  CasennuBi 
lb.  7.  and  the  person  FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUERUCTUARIUS.* 

6.  THB   RIGHT    OT  TESTAMENT    AND    INHERITANCE; 

None  but  Roman  citizens  (sui  juris)  could  make  a  will,  or  be  wit- 
nesses to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament,  Cio*  pro 
Ar<^  5.  Dom,  32.     [The  wills  of  minors  were  valid.] 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  ComiHa  CuriatOi 
which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  CalatOt  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to^  engage,  was  said  to  be 
made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was  girding 
himdjj  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers^ 
without  writmg,  he  named  his  heir  (nuncupavit)^  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  3. 
deOrati.  53.  So,  inpr&cinstu  caarmina  factay  written  by  Orid  at 
Tmi,  where  he  was  in  continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  GetK^ 

Pont  L  8. 10.  t 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  afler  the  lftw#  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  iES  £T  LIBRAM,  or  per  fiumlim 
f!ffiptkmemy  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five  witnesses,  a  libripens 
^d  an  (oUestatus^  the  testator,  by.  an  imaginary  sale,  disposed  of  his 

*  '*  Uhij  was  the  occupatioB,  foi  which  «n  iiidWidual  rendered  a  stated  du% 
fiuctus.  In  this  sense  Lucretius  says :  Vitaque  tnawnpio  nuUi  datur,  omnibus 
wu,  (for  usul )  Life  belongs  to  tlie  common '  stock  of  nature ;  she  withdraws  it 
from  the  possessor  at  her  pleasure ;  it  never  becomes  his  property.  Mancipium  was 
the  old  word  for  property  ;  utust  according  to  its  most  ancient  meaning,  was  the  act 
of  poBsneing ;  poiseuwy  the  object  poasest :  hence  tou  capere.**  —  JVidft.  ii*  p*  137. 

t  By  the  laws  of  Rome,  a  son,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  could  not  dispose  of 
1>»  effects  by  will.     Soldiers  were  excepted,  but  this  exception  only  related  tp  vbaf 
^  got  by  their  military  services  (pecuUum  castrente.) 
*'  SoHs  prsterea  tettandi  militibus  jus 

Vivo  fHUre  datur :  nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 
Milidse,  placuit  non  esse  in  corpore  census^ 
Omne  tenet  cujus  regimen  pater."  —  Jut.  Sat.  xvi.  51. 
.  "I^eir  peculwm  cattretue  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  their  private  ibrtun* 
(h>  corpore  eentds),  over  the  whole  of  which  the  father  had  a  power,  so  that  they 
coQld  not  dispose  of  it  by  will  during  his  lifetime. 
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family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was  called  FAMILI^  EMPTOR,  who 
was  not  the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet.  Ner»4f,  but  only 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  form  (diets  causd)^  that  the  testator  might 
seem  to  have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  lifetime.  This  act  was  called 
FAMILLE  MANCIPATIO ;  which  being  finished  in  due  form,  the 
testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said  H^c,  uti  in  his 

TABULIS  CBRISVE  SCRIPTA  SUNT,  ITA  DO,  ITA  LRGO,  ITA  TESTOR, 
ITAQUB  VOS,  QUIRITES,  TESTIMONIUM  PRiEBETOTE.      ITpOU  which,  aS 

was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the 
witnesses  (auriculd  tactd  antestabaiury  quod  in  imd  aure  memorue 
locus  erat,  Plin.  xi.  45.)/  this  act  was  called  NUNCUPATIO  TESTA- 
MENTI,  P/tn.  J^.  viii.  18.  Hence  nuncupare  h^Bredem,  for  fiomt- 
nare^  scribere,  or  facercy  Suet  &  Plin.  passim.  But  sometimes  this 
word  signifies,  to  name  one's  heir  vivd  voce,  without  writing ;  as 
Horace  just  before  his  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus.  For 
the  above-mentioned  formalities  were  not  always  observed,  especially  in 
later  times.  It  was  reckoned  sufiicient  if  one  subscribed  his  will,  or 
even  named  his  heir  vivd  vocey  before  seven  witnesses.  Something 
similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  4*5. 
whence  an  edict  about  that  matter  is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et 
Translaticium,  as  being  usual,  lb.  44<. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  case  it  was  called  hologrHphum,  Sometimes  it  was  written  by  a 
friend  or  by  others,  Plin.  Epist,  vi.  26.  Thus  the  testament  of  Augus- 
tus was  partly  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen, 
Suet  Aug.  102.  Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  or 
drawing  up  wills,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  6.  Suet,  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  or- 
dained under  Claudius  or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testa- 
ment (called  by  lawyers  testameniarius)  should  not  mark  down  any 
legacy  for  himself,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  When  a  testament  was  written  by 
another,  the  testator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it 
over  (sE  ID  dictasse  et  recognovisse).  Testaments  were  usually 
written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person 
could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  Quinctilian.  x.  3.  31. 
Hence  Cera  is  put  for  tabula  cerata  or  tabula  testamentiy  Juvenal,  i.  63. 
Martial,  iv.  70.  Prima  cera,  for  prima  pars  tabula^  the  first  part  of 
the  will,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  53.  and  cera  extrema,  or  ima,  for  the  last 
part,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  SuU.  C<bs.  83.  But  testamento  were  called 
Tabulje,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and  usually  by 
the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings  (signis  eorum 
obsignabanturjy  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13. 14.  and  also  with  the  seals  ot 
others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  uU.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  1.  They  were 
likewise  tied  with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea  subjectd  convicta  est  gemma 
tabelld  Mendacem  linis  imposuisse  notam.  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I 
convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark  or  seal,  to  the  thread  on  a 
forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9. 69.  It  was  ordained  that  the 
thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and  sealed,  Suet, 
Ner.  17. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished  to  alter 
or  revise  it  {mutare  vel  recognoscere).    Sometimes  he  cancelled  it 
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altogether ;  sometimes  he  only  erased  {inducebai  ▼.  delebat)  one  or  two 
names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written  in  Latin. 
A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid,  Ulpian,  Fragm*  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament.  Thus 
Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written  by  himself,  and 
the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  Tib,  c,  alt 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands  of  a  fnend, 
or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it  (c^md  ^dUuum).  Thus  Julius 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  intrusted  his  testament  to  the  eldest  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus : 

TiTIUS    HI  HI    HJERES    ESTO,    sit  V.  erit ;    OX   thuS,    TiTIUM   HiEREDEM 

ESSE  JDBEO,  vel  voib;  also,  hcBredem  fiicioy  scrtbo^  instiiuo.  If  there 
were  several  heirs,  their  different  portions  were  marked.  If  a  person 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his 
fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name  (namen  suumferre),  as  Julius  Caesar 
did  Augustus  (in  familiam  nomenque  adoptavity  adgcivity  Suet. 
A$sfimpgity  Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  {instiiuiiy  d\A  not 
choose  to  accept,  (hcsreditatem  adire^  v.  cemere  noUent^)  or  aied  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in  their  room,  called 
H.£REDES  SECUNDI;  secundo  loco  v.  gradu  scripti  v.  gubstituiiy 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  11.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  45.  Suet  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  (respublica)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate,  nor 
receive  a  legacy,  PUn.  JEp.  v.  7. ;  but  this  was  afterwards  changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  {exfueredare)  his  own  children,  one  or  all 
of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his  heirs ; 

thus,   TiTIUS    FILIUS    MEUS    EXH^RES    ESTO,  PUfl.  Ep.  V.  ].       HcUCe 

Juvenal.  Sat.  x.  236.  Codioe  8<bvo  hieredes  vetat  esse  suos.  Sometimes 
the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  causa  exlueredationis)  was  added,  Cic. 
pro  CluenL  48.  Quinctilian.  vii.  4.  20.  decl.  2.  A  testament  of  this 
kind  was  called  INOFFICIOSUM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an 
action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done/>er  querelam  inofficiosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  lefl  his  fortune  in  trust  {Jidei  committxhat)  to  a 
friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should  give  it  up  (ut 
restiiueret  v.  redderet)  to  some  person  or  persons.  Whatever  was  left 
in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as  afarm^ 
&c.,  was  called  FIDEICOMMISSUM.  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom 
it  was  thus  left,  was  called  HiERES  FIDUCIARIUS,  who  might 
either  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  \.  H.  §  ^,  T>.  de  acceptiL 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  request  or 
enirealj  {verbis preeativis) 'y  thus,  Rogo,  peto,  volo,  mando,  fidei 
Tu«  coMMiTTo,  TcT.  And.  ii.  5. ;  and  not  by  way  of  command  {verbis 
imperativis),  as. all  testaments  were,  and  might  be  written  in  any 
language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will  (in  tabtdis  secundis),  tutors  were  ap- 
pointed for  one*s  children,  and  legacies  (hgata)  lefl  to  legatees  (lega- 
tariis)  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words :  Thus,  Tutor  esto,  vel 
TUTOHEs  suNTo :  TUTOREM  V.  -Es  DO,  Cic  Ep.  xiii.  61.  Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  And  to  their  protection  the  testator  recommended  his  children, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  Eleg.  14. 
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Legacies  were  lefl  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers  have  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  names.— 1.  Per  VINDICATIONEM ; 
thus,  Do,  LEGO ;  also,  Capito,  sumito,  v.  habeto,  to  which  Virgil 
alludes,  ZBn,  v.  533.  This  form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of 
claiming  property,  Cicpro  Muren.  12 — 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM; 
thus,  HiEREs  MEUS,  DAMNAS  ESTO  DARE,  &c.  Let  my  heir  be  bound, 
&c.  QuinctiL  viii.  9.  9. ;  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By  this 
form  the  testator  was  said  damnare  hcsredem,  to  bind  his  heir.  Hence 
damnare  cUiquem  voiisj  Virgil.  Mn,  v.  80.  Civitas  damnata  voHy  bound 
to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25.     But  it  was  otherwise  expressed  thus,  H^res 

MEUS  DATO,  FACITO;    HiEREDEM  MEUM  DARE  JUBEO. —  3.   SINENDI 

mode;  thus,  HiERES  meus  sinito,  vel  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium 

TiTIUM    SUMERE  ILLAM  REM,   V.  SIBI  HABERE.  —  4.   Per  PR^CEP- 

TIONEM ;  thus,  L.  Titius  illam  rem  PRiECipiTO,  e  medio,  vel  e 

MEDIA    HiEREDITATE   SUMITO,    SIBIQUE   HABETO,    VCl    PrCBCipioi^   &C- 

when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person,  which  he  was  to  get  before 
the  inheritance  was  divided,  or  when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to 
any  one  of  the  co-heirs  besides  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
u^n,  ix.  271.  Hence  prjecipere,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ; 
and  PRiBCEPTio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the 
fortune  of  the  deceased,  Plin.  Bp,  v.  7.  as  certain  creditors  had  a 
privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i,  e.  privilegittm 
quo  cceteris  creditoribus prceponantur,)  Id.  x.  109,  110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  wUl,  they  were  called  CODICILLI. 
They  were  expressed  in  die  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  heirs, 
sometimes  also  to  trustees  (ad  Jideicommissariasy  It  behoved  them 
however  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament,  Plin*  Ep,  ii.  16.* 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  HoraLEp.  i.  7. 
in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it  (coram  signatoribus), 
or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet,  Tib.  23.  And  if  they  were  absent  or 
dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in  presence  of  other  respectable 
persons,  and  the  authentic  testament  was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives, 
that  if  the  copy  were  lost  another  might  be  taken  from  it  (esset  unde 
peti  posset).  Horace  ridicules  a  miser  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inscribe 
on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left,  Sat.  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of  a 
friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  be  passed 
over,  Cic.pro  Domoy  19.  S2.pro  Sext.52.  Phil.  ii.  16.  SueLAug.  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should 

*  "  A  person  might  leave  several  codicils  ;  whereas  no  pagan,  that  is,  no  person 
who  was  not  a  soldier,  could  leave  more  testaments  than  one.  It  was  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  testament  that  it  should  institute  an  heir  ;  but  a  codicil  was  in  all 
cases  incompetent  for  that  purpose,  and  could  only  bequeath  legacies  and  trusts :  it 
tiierefore  could  not  disinherit  one  heir  and  substitute  another.  As  the  law  stood  in 
the  age  of  Caius,  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  codicil,  and  not  ratified  by  a  testament, 
was  null  and  void.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Adam,  that  a  codicil  must  succeed  a  testa- 
ment, and  that  it  must  nevertheless  be  confirmed  by  a  testament,  cannot  very  easily 
be  comprehended  ;  but  the  statement  of  Pliny,  when  properly  understood,  is  easily 
xvconcilcd  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civilians.  The  individual  whom  he  mentions  had 
first  made  a  codicil,  and  afterwards  a  testament,  and  had  neglected  to  confirm  in  the 
one  a  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  in  the  other;  a  direct  bequest  could  not  be 
made  effectually  in  this  manner ;  but  Pliny  expresses  his  determination  to  take  no 
advantage  of  the  legal  informality."  —  Encyc.  Briiann.  art.  CwU  Law, 
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enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  100  days 
at  most,  Cic.  adAtt  xiii.  46.  de  Orat.  i.  22.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  79.*  This 
act  was  called  HiEREDITATIS  CRETIO,  (jKtres  cum  consHtuit  se 
luBredem  esse^  dicitur  cernere,  Varr.  L,  L.  vi.  5.)  and  was  performed 
before  witnesses  in  these  words:  Cum  me  Mjevius  h^ereoem  insti-> 

TCERIT,    EAM   HARED1TATEM    CERNO  ADEOQUE.      After  Sajing  which 

(dictis  eretioms  verbis),  the  heir  was  said  H^reditatem  adisse. 
But  when  this  formality  ^cretionis  solemnitas)  was  not  required, 
one  became  heir  by  acting  as  such  (pro  heerede  se  gerendo  vel 
gestione),  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the  solemn 
form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called  hceredes 
ASCENDENTES ;  if^  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grandchildren, 
DESCENDENTES  ;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will  (intestattcs),  his  goods  de« 
Tolved  on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children ;  failing  them  to 
his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side  (agnatis),  and  failing  them 
to  those  of  the  same  gens  (gentUibus),  At  Nice,  the  community 
claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen  who  died  intestate,  Plin.Bp,Ji,  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called 
ttficiVs.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  hieres  ex  asse^  heir  to  one's 
whole  fortune  ;  luBres  ex  semisse,  ex  triente^  dodrante,  &c.  to  the  half, 
third,  three  fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  mto  parts ;  the  half  SEMUNCIA, 
the  third  DUELLA,  or  btruB  sextuiiB,  the  fourth  SICILICUM,  v.  -w, 
the  sixth  SEXTULA,  Cic.pro  Cacin.  6. 

7.   THE    RIGHT    OF    TUTELAGE   OR    WARDSHIP. 

Any  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guardians 
(tutores)  to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died  intestate,  this 
charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the  father's  side. 
Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGITIMA.  This  law  is  generally 
blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice 
of  wards  (pupilli),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38.f 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one,  then  a 
guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the  praetor,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the  Atilian  law,  made 
A.  U.  443.     But  this  law  was  afterwards  changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact  any  private 
business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  parents, 
husbands,  or  guardians,  Liv,  xxxiv.  2.  Cic.  Place,  34,  35. ;  and  a 
husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his 
daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own  guardians,  Liv,  xxxix. 
19.  Women,  however,  seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians, 
Iav.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  defrauded 

*  A  legacy  of  movable  goods  was  due  tea  monlhs  after  the  death  of  the 
testator. 

t  "  Orbae  eloquentiae  quasi  tutores  relicti  domi  teneainus  earn  septam  libenli 
custodia.     Oc.  BruU  96."—  T. 
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his  pupil,  there  was    an  action  against  him  (Judicium  tuteUB)^  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Rose.  6.  Orat.  i.  36.  Caecin.  3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security  (satts- 
ddre)  for  their  proper  conduct  (rem  pupilli  fore  salvam),  Digests 
A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  perfidious  guardian  is 
recorded,  SueL  GaJb.  9.* 


ir.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

These  were  •7m*  Censm^  MiUHcBf  Trilmtorum,   Suffragii,  Honorum^ 
et  Sacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the  censor's 
books.    This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIA.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At  first 
none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the  lowest  class, 
fiut  in  aftertimes  this  was  altered ;  and  under  the  emperors  soldiers 
were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  provinces,  but  also  at  last  from 
barbarous  nations,  Zosim.  iv.  30,  31. 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was  money 
publicly  imposed  on  the  people  [the  plebs']^  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  tlie  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation 
of  his  estate  (^pro  portione  ce7isus)*\  Money  publicly  exacted  on 
any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called  VECTlGAL, 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  36.  But  these  words  are  not  always  dis- 
tinguished. 

Tliere  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on  each 
person  (in  capita)^  which  took  place  under  the  first  kings,  Diont/s,  iv. 
43.  j: ;  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate  (ex  cefisu), 
Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19- ;  and  a  third,  which  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  therefore  de- 
pending on  no  rule  (tetnerarium,  Festus).§  It  was  in  many  instances 
also  voluntary,  Liv.  xxvi.  36.,  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that 
when  the  treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done 
afler  the  second  Punic  war.  Id. 

•  "  Majority  commenced  by  law  at  twenty-five ;  but  an  imperial  licence  might 
aet  free  from  curatorial  restraint  a  man  at  twenty,  and  a  woman  at  eighteen.'*  — 
JSlahf  p.  92. 

f  "  Livy  reverses  this,  saying,  tribut  appettaia  a  tri&ulo,  i.  43.  The  tax  was 
levied  according  to  the  tribes,  jkonys,  iv.  14." —  NUb.  i.  p.  407. 

i  This,  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  407  —  41 1.,  considers  to  have  been  that  imposed  on  the 
srtirians,  u  e,  all  not  included  in  tlie  tribes,  and  not  bound  to  military  service ;  vis.  the 
women  and  children,  the  clients,  citizens  of  confederate  states,  who  settled  at  Rome, 
freedmen,  and  those  degraded  from  their  tribe,  as  Mam.  ^milius,  lAv.  iv.  24. 

%  During  the  civil  wars,  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  through  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  exhausted  sUte  of  tlie  public  treasury,  the  tribute 
was  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  sufficient  to  make  good  the  promises 
that  bad  been  made  to  the  troops,  Cic,  Ep*  Fam,  xii.  30.  Cicero  intimates,  tliat 
there  was  a  general  aversion  to  its  revival ;  and  also  that  it  might  have  been  obviated, 
had  not  Antony  obtained  fraudulent  possession  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Ciesar, 
2  Phil.  37. 
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After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some  time  freed 
from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349>  when  the  senate  decreed, 
that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  common  people  in 
the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at  their  own  expense ;  whereupon 
all  were  forced  to  contribute  annually,  according  to  their  fortune,  for 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  Liv.  iv.  59,  60- 

In  die  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  M.  Paulus 
^^Emilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cie.  Offic.  ii.  22.  and  this  im« 
munity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch,  down  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds,  Pariarium, 
DecunuB,  and  Scriptura.  > 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  imported 
and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  PORTITORES; 
or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every  carriage  paid  a 
certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll,  Digest  Via.  Cos.  JB.  0. 1. 18. 
c^lll.  1.  The  portoria  were  remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in  which 
Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  Dio,  37.  51.  Cic.  AtL  ii.  16., 
but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  by  Caesar,  Sue(. 
Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUM^,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled  the 
public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it.*  Those  who  farmed  the 
tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  way  of  making  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  13.  iii.  8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  also 
caUed  DECUMANUS,  Cic,  Verr.  iii.  6.-\-  But  these  lands  were  all 
sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the  land 
of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar,  Suet.  JuL  23.  Cic.  Att.  ii,  16. 

3.  SCRIPTUR  A  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and  woods ; 
80  called^  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle  there,  sub- 
scribed their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them  (coram  pecuario  vel 
scriptuario),  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  16.  and  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
each  beast ;  Festus  in  Scriptuarius  Ager,  as  was  likewise  done 
in  all  the  tithe-lands  (in  agris  decumants),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plant. 
True.  i.  2.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome  (ibco* 
hantur  sub  hastd),  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed  them  (re- 
dimebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLICANI  or  MANCIPES, 
Cic.  pro  DomOf  10.  They  also  gave  securities  to  the  people 
(Prjbdes),  and  had  partners  who  shared  the  profit  and  loss  with  them 
(Socii). 

*  *<  Plantations  and  vineyards  might  fairly  be  subjected  to  a  higher  rate,  as  fbey 
reqoire  no  seed,  and  less  labour ;  hence  the  Roman  people  receired  two  tenths  from 
them :  and  so,  perhaps,  on  the  same  ground  did  they  of  the  young,  the  cheese,  and 
the  wool,  of  catde  kept  on  the  common  pastures,  before  an  agistment  was  introduced.*' 
—  IM,  it  p.  1 87. 

t  **  Tacitus  (de  Mor.  Germ*  xxix.  qui  dtcumates  agros  exercent)  opens  out  a  new 
field  again." —  T.  Brotier  explains  the  expression  thus :  —  **  Agri  illi  decumates  inde 
dicti  videntur,  quod  incolae,  Germanorum  incursionibus  obnoxii,  ut  in  Romanorum 
fidem  radpereotur,  proventuum  decimam  aoWarint.*' 


62  VICESIMA  —  JUS   SUFFRAGII,   HONORUM,   SACRORaM. 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt  In  the  second  year  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not  be  sold  by 
private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  by  the  public, 
Liv.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly 
the  latter,  who  hence  got  the  surname  of  Salincttor^  Liv.  xxix.  37. 
But  this  tax  was  also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax,  which  continued  longer,  called  VICESIMA, 
t.  c.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who  was  freed,  Cic. 
Ait,  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the  people  assembled  by 
tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  [A.  U.  396.]  What  was  singular, 
the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Liv,  vii,  16.  The  money  raised  from 
this  tax  (aurum  vicesimarium)  used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies 
of  the  state,  Liv.  xxvii.  10.* 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the  hundredth 
part  of  things  to  be  sold  (centesima,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  78.),  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  sl&ves^viffesima  quinta  mancipiorufn)yBiid  the  twentieth  of  inhe- 
ritances (viffesima  hcereditatum),  by  Augustus,  Sitet.Aug,  49.  Dio,  Iv. 
25.,  a  tax  on  eatables  {pro  ediiliis),  [also  on  porters  and  courtezans], 
by  Caligula,  Sttet,  40.,  and  even  on  urine,  by  Vespasian,  Svet,  23,  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different  assem- 
blies of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices  in  the 
state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies  (sacerdotia  et 
magistrcUus),  which  at  first  were  conferred  only  on  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared  with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public  or  private. 
The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  expense  :  the  private 
were  those  which  every  one  privately  observed  at  home.  The  Vestal 
Virgins  preserved  the  public  hearth  of  the  city ;  the  curioTies^  with 
their  curiales^  kept  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae ;  the  priests  of 
each  village  kept  the  fires  of  each  village  {Pagorarn),  And  because, 
upon  the  public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  [A.  D. 
311]  when,  by  the  decrees  of  Constantino  and  his  sons,  the  profane 
worship  of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the  country, 
and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages; 
hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens,  (c&wxoi,  Gentiles^) 
or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians;  as  anciently  among  the 
Romans  those  were  called  PAGANl  who  were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal 
xvi.  32.  Suet.  Galh.  19.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montani, 
are  called  Plebes  Urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among 
the  city  tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains, 
pro  Domoy  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself  (gentilitiaj 
Liv.  V.  52.),  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a  war, 

•  It  was  first  applied  in  the  year  of  the  city  544,  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  then  amounted  to  4000  pouuds  weight  of  gold. 
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Lk,  7.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own  household  gods, 
whom  be  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome,  re- 
tained their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans,  unless 
bj  public  authority.  Thus  ^sculapius  was  publicly  sent  for  from 
Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia,  Ltv.  xxix*  11,  12.  Hence, 
if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly 
condemned  by  the  senate,  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxv.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But  under 
the  emperors  all  the  superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome ; 
as  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &c 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  any  other  city, 
Cic.  pro  Ctecin.  36.  Nepos  in  Vitd  Auici,  3.  which  was  not  the  case  m 
Greece,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5.  BeUb.  12.  And  no  one  could  lose  the 
freedom  of  the  city  against  his  will,  Cic.  pro  Dam.  29,  30.  pro 
Ctecin.  33.  If  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one, 
eitlier  by  way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction 
always  took  place.  Thus,  when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not 
expel  them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves 
were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water  (iis  igne  et  aqud  interdictum 
est),  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus 
added  to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called  DEPORTATIO, 
whereby  the  condemned,  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes, 
were  conveyed  to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  to  their  own 
choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  being  deprived 
of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGAllO.  Thus  Ovid, 
TrisL'ii.  137- v.  11.21. 

So,  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  recovered,  as  it  was 
Med,  jure  postliminiij  by  the  right  of  restoration  or  return,  Cic.  Top. 
8.  de  Orat  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a  citizen  of  it, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  12.  This  was  called 
posdiminium,  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  andrefectio  civitatis  with 
regard  to  Rome. 

Anv  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  DIMI- 
NUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36. Jus  libertatis  immintaum,  Sallust. 
Cat  37.  Hence  Capitis  minor^  sc.  ratione  vel  respectu,  or  capite 
dimimUuSj  lessened  in  his  state,  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
citizen,  HorcU.  Od.  iii.  5.  42.  The  loss  of  liberty,  which  included 
the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of  one's  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis 
mxima ;  banishment,  diminutio  media;  any  change  of  family,  minima^ 
Digest.  iL  de  capite  minutis. 


64  JUS  LATH  OR  LATINITAS. 

JUS  LATH. 

The  jus  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  47.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  12. 
was  next  to  the  jus  civitatis. 

Latium  anciently  (Latium  Vetus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Tiber, 
Anioy  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the  Albans,  Rutuli, 
and  JEqui.  It  was  afterwards  extended  (Ladum  NovunCs  to  the  river 
Lirisy  and  comprehended  the  Osci,  Ausones,  and  Volsci,  Plin.  iii.  9. 
The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  called  Latini  socii,  nomen  Latin  um, 
ET  SOCII  Latini  nominis,  &c.  Socii  et  Latinum  nomen,  means  the 
Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  Jus  civitcUis,  and  superior  to 
the  Jus  Italicum.     But  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  edicts 
of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt  some  of  the 
Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were  called  POPULI 
FUNDI,  dcpro  BaJb.  8.  If  any  state  did  not  choose  it,  it  was  said 
Ei  LEGi,  V.  de  ea  lege  fundus  fieri  nolle,  i.  e.  auctoTy  svhscripioT 
esse,  V.  earn  prcbare  et  redpere,  lb. 

The  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own  cities,  Liv. 
xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome,  to  give  their  votes  about  any 
thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they  were  not  included  in  a  certain 
tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote. 
Ibid. ;  and  when  the  consuls  chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  to  leave  the  city,  Cic,  Brut.  26.,  which  however  rarely 
happened,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  15. 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state,  became 
citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  443. ;  but  could  not  en- 
joy honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made,  Liv.  viii.  4.  xxiii.  22.,  by 
which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying  honours  was  granted  to 
those  who  had  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U. 
663 ;  which  the  Latins  had  done.*  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
twixt the^t^  Lata  and  the  Jus  dvitatis,  and  the  same  mode  of  acquir- 
ing the  full  right  of  citizenship  {per  Latium  in  civitatem  veniendi),  was 
atill  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  39.     Strab.  iv.  p.  186. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for  their  own 
defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  ii.  30.  iii.  19-  ;  but 
afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  principal  part  of  its  strength.  They  sometimes  furnished 
two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry,  Liv.  iii.  22.  xxi. 
17.  et  alibi  passim.  But  they  were  not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and 
were  treated  with  more  severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished 
with  stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Portian  law, 
SaUust.  Jug.  69. 

*  That  the  allies,  after  the  termination  of  the  social  war,  might  have  little  sway  in 
the  comUtot  the  senate  would  not  distribute  them  in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  but 
created  for  them  eight  new  tribes ;  ordering  that  these  should  give  their  suffrages  the 
last,  so  that  they  seldom  came  to  vote  at  all ;  which  afterwards  occasioned  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  republic. 

The  same  year  another  law  was  enacted,  conferring  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  all 
foreigners  who  were  free  of  tlie  cities  allied  to  the  republic  by  league,  provided  they 
bad  at  that  time  a  habitation  in  Italy,  and  gave  their  names  in  to  the  Roman  prctors 
within  aiz^  di^  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
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The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome  (instituted  by  Servius 
Tulliusy  Liv.  1.  45.,  in  imitation  of  the  AmphictyoTies  at  Delphi,  and 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diana  [at  Ephesus, 
Diomft.  iv.  26.  )>  and  the  Latin  holidays  kept  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  Alban  Mountain  [before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris]  *, 
first  for  one  day,  the  27th  of  April,  and  afterwards  for  several 
days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  Liv.  xxi.  c.  tUt. 
xxii.  i.  JMonys,  iv.  49.  Besides  these,  the  Latins  had  certain  sacred 
rites  and  deities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  worshipped ;  as 
Feronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv,  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  Liv.  i. 
50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employed  for  political 
as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  convention  all  those  were 
excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jus  Latii,  f 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

All  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas,  to  the 
rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  called  Italy,  X  The 
states  of  Italy,  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  different  wars,  were 
received  into  alliance  on  different  conditions.  In  many  respects 
they  were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman 
Prtetor.  They  were  taxed  (censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,,  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no 
access  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

*  *<  The  proper  name  of  this  festival  was  LaHar,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.*' — Nieb.  ii. 
p.  33. 

t  **  After  the  Julian  law,  there  were  no  Latin  colonies,  till,  a  year  later,  a  new 
Latium  was  introduced.  The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  had  become  filled 
with  a  mixed  population,  speaking  Latin,  and  composed  of  Italians  and  natives, 
who  had  changed  their  Celtic  character  :  towns  were  still  faithful,  but  were  bringing 
forward  pretensions :  therefore,  by  a  law  of  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  they 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Latin  colonies,  though  no  colonists  were  sent  to  tbem. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  franchise  was,  that  persons  who  filled  magistracies  and  offices 
of  honour  in  such  town  thereby  acquired  the  Roman  franchise,  and  they  alone : 
Comum  and  Nemausus  are  expressly  mentioned^  as  colonies  with  this  privilege. 
From  this  time  forth  many  towns  and  cantons  were  raised  to  this  degree,  which, 
compared  with  the  old  Latin  franchise,  was  termed,  and  with  great  propriety,  the 
Letter  Laiiytn,^'  — Nieb.  ii.  p.  78. 

\  "  Italy  originaliy  was  the  peninsula,  which  is  bounded  by  the  isthmus,  only 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Scylletic  and  Napetine  gulf;  the  southern, 
moit  part  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttium.  This  is  on  the  authority  of 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  or  probably  younger,  for 
he  closed  his  Sicilian  history  with  the  year  331  —  01.  89.  2.  For  his  own  days  he 
drew  the  limits  of  Italia  by  a  line  from  Metapontum  to  the  river  Laos,  which  after- 
wards separated  Lucania  from  Bruttium.  Tarentum  he  places  out  of  Italia,  in 
lapygia :  in  the  same  manner  as  Thucydides,  who  wrote  about  the  year  350,  sepa- 
rates lapygia  from  Italia.  Theophrastus  distinguishes  Latium  from  Italy,  in  his 
History  of  Plants,  which  must  have  been  published  after  the  death  of  Cassander, 
OL  120.  3.  454.  In  the  time  of  Timffius,  who  wrote  about  480,  Italy  seems, 
though  not  with  any  precisely  defined  boundary,  to  have  stretched  about  as  far  as 
to  the  Tiber  and  Picenum.  Half  a  century  before  the  Marsic  war,  about  615, 
Polybius  uses  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  widest  extent,  as  reaching  to  the  Alps,  com- 
prising Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Veneda,  only  perhaps  leaving  out  the  Italian  half  of 
Ltguria.  —  Nieb,  i.  pp.  13.  sgq. 

F  -  '    • 


66     CONDITION   OF   THE   ITALIAN   STATES  —  OF   THE  PROVINCES. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states,  for  having 
revolted  to  Hannibal^  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition  by  the 
dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550 ;  especially  the  Brutii,  Picentini^ 
and  Lucaniy  who  were  no  longer  treated  as  allies,  and  did  not 
furnish  soldiers,  but  public  slaves,  A.  GelL  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a 
little  before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory, 
Ztv.xxiv.  16.  But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or 
Marsic  war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoy- 
ing honours,  by  the]  Julian  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged  these 
privileges  to  those  who-  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ;  but  this 
was  of  short  continuance,  Cic,  pro  Domo,  30.  Augustus  made 
various  changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Italians  to  be  taken  at 
home,  and  sent  to  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  comitia,  Sttet,  Aug.  46. 
He  also  granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers,  Hera- 
dian,  ii.  11. 

Tlie  distinction  of  the  jus  LcUii  and  Italicumy  however,  still  con- 
tinued, and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and  states  out  of 
Italy,  Pliiu  iii.  3,  4.  In  consequence  of  which,  farms  in  those  places 
were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO,  as  well  as  those  in  Italy,  and 
were  called  PR^EDIA  CENSUI  CENSENDO  {quod  in  censum  re- 
ferri  poterant,  tUpote  res  mancipij  qum  venire  emique  poteratii  jure 
civili),  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.,  and  said  to  be  in  corpore  census,  i.  e.  to 
constitute  part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in 
the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  53.  Dio.  38  . 1. 

PROVINCES. 

Those  countries  were  called  Provinces,  which  the  Roman  people, 
having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other  way  under  tiieir 
power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Rome 
(quod  eas  provicit,  t.  e.  antk  vicit,  Festus).  The  senate  having  re- 
ceived letters  concerning  the  reduction  of  any  country,  consulted 
what  laws  they  thought  proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  con- 
quered, and  sent  commonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence 
the  general,  who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  thing, 
Liv,  xlv.  17,  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  province. 
Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  deter- 
mined, used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him  before  an  assemhly, 
after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald,  Liv,  xlv.  29.  Cic,  in  Verr.  ii.  19. 
Hence,  Informulam  sociorum  referri,  to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xliv. 
16.  Urhem  formuUB  sui  Juris  facere,  to  hold  in  dependence  or  sub- 
jection, xxxviii.  9.  In  anttqui  formulam  Juris  resHtui,  to  be  brought 
into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.     So  xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different,  according  to  their  merits 
towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either  spontaneously  sur- 
rendered, or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  Some  were 
allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own  magi- 
strates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were  deprived  of  part  of  their 
territory. 


CENSUS  CAPITIS,   SOLI  —  STIPENDIARII -*  VECTIGALES.  67 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor  (PR^ESES),  Ovid. 
PonL  iv.  7«  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  administer  justice ; 
together  witli  a  quaestor,  to  take  care  of  the  public  money  and  taxes, 
and  to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  received  and  expended  in  the 
province.  The  provinces  were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.* 
The  Romans  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute, 
irhich  was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  grounds;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or 
restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  should  give 
a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which  was  cwled 
CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  6.  v.  5.  The  former,  t.  e.  those 
who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were  called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tri- 
buiani,  as  Gallia  Comata,  Suet  JuL  15.  .The  latter  VECTIGALES: 
who  are  thought  to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former. 
But  these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vtctigales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of  the 
taxes  on  the  public  pastures  (scriptura),  and  on  goods  imported  and 
exported  (portorium).  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  tenth  part,  if  the 
province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth  only  was  exacted,  as  from  the 
Spaniards, 2^9.  xliii.  2.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional 
tenth  part  was  exacted  above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  31. ;  whence  it  was  called 
frumenium  emptum^  also  decurnanumy  or  imperatumy  Liv.  xxxvi.  2. 
xxxvii.  2.  50.  xliL  31. 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  2.  mentions  three 
kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  regular  or  usual  tax, 
a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  extraordinary  ex» 
action  or  demand :  (  Omne  genus  pensiiaHonis  in  hoc  capite  pasitum  esty 
CANoiris,  quod  ddisretur ;  oblationis,  quod  opus  esset ;  et  indic- 
TiONis,  qmd  imperaretur.)     In  which  sense  Indidio  is  used  by  Pliny, 

Pa«^.  29-t 

Under  the  Emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon  fru- 
MEKTARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  com  each  province  ought 
yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laia  up  in  public 
granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  it  was  given 
out,  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and 
soldiers. 

*  The  revenue  derived  from  the  city  of  Alexandria  alone,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperorsy  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  upwards  of  bix  millions  sterling,  and  is 
supposed  never  to  have  fallen  short  of  ^,500,OOOA  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion  in  Egypt. 

t  «<  The  name  and  use  of  the  indictionSt  which  serve  to  ascertain  the  chronology 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived  from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes. 
The  emperor  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict,  or 
indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocese,  during  two  months 
prerioos  to  the  first  day  of  September.  And,  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the 
word  induction  was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  is  prescribed,  and  to 
the  general  term  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment.  (The  cycle  of  indicUons,  which 
may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Constantius,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  Con- 
stantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  Papal  court :  but  the  commencement  of  the  year 
has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to  the  1st  of  January.)"  —  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  71. 
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68  PROVINCIAL   TAXES  —  MUKICIPIA. 

Under  the  Emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  from  their  flocks,  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  15.  And,  besides 
the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  72. ;  in  Asia,  Cic. 
^^Trtr.  ii.  29. ;  in  Britain,  Tacit  Vit,  Agric.3\,\  they  also  paid  a 
tax  for  journeys,  Stiet  VitelL  14".,  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse, 
which  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without 
the  permission  of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in  Spain, 
lAv,  xxxiv.  21. ;  on  marble  in  Africa;  on  various  mines  in  Macedonia, 
Illyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia ;  and  also  on  salt  pits,  as  in 
Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONIC,  ET  PR^FECTURiE. 

MuNiciPiA  were  foreign  [or  Italian]  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
of  Roman  citizens.  •     Of  these  there  were  different  kinds.     Some 

issessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  enjoyed  the  right 
of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion  (MUNERA  militaria  CAPERE 
poterant)^  but  had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of  obtaining  civil 
offices,  f 

Ttic  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were  called 
LEGES  MUNICIPALES ;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  receive  the 
Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it  (nisi  fundi  fieri  vellent).  And 
some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate  states  (civHates/oBderaUB),  rather 
than  become  Roman  citizens  :  as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples, 
Cic,  pro  JBalbOf  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but 
aflerwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus  Pliny  mentions 
eight  in  Scetica,  and  thirteen  in  Hither  Spain,  Hist  Nat.  iii.  2«f 

*  "  In  the  constitutions  of  the  municipal  towns,  which,  in  earlier  times,  were  not 
altered  on  their  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  the  houses,  so  long  as  they  were  of 
any  importance  in  themselves,  will  also  have  retained  their  political  character :  and 
when  time  and  circumstances  had  done  away  with  this,  they  undoubtedly  continued 
in  the  undiminished  possession  of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges.  But  they  were 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  state,  their  greater  country,  in  any  political  relation 
to  itself:  none  but  the  houses  which  composed  the  three  ancient  tribes,  were  funda- 
mental parts  of  the  state  :  and  thus  the  patricians  were  able  to  boast  that  they  alone 
had  a  house  {yo$  solos  gentem  habere,  Liv.  x.  8.);  while,  nevertheless,  there  were 
members  of  plebeian  houses,  by  thousands,  at  Rome,  who  in  the  municipal  towns 
possessed  gentile  privileges."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  275.  *'  Afvnidjnum,  beyond  doubt,  like 
mancijnumf  was  originally  the  right  itself;  but,  as  happened,  at  least  in  one  sense, 
to  the  latter  word,  was  transferred  to  the  object  to  which  the  right  was  atUched :  in 
this  instance,  to  the  class  that  possessed  it.** — ii.  p.  56, 

t  "  Munui  properly  signified  a  duty  which  a  citizen  was  bound  to  discharge, 
whether  by  personal  or  pecuniary  services:  and  municeps  was  the  opposite  of 
immvnii,  which  designated  a  person  exempt  from  such  burthens,  as  veMiceps  was  of 
inoestis.  The  last  syllable,  tliough  it  has  a  deceptive  look  of  coming  from  a  verb,  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  manifold  terminations  in  which  the  Latin  language 
luxuriates.  Facere,  or  Jvngiy  are  the  proper  verbs  in  tliis  phrase.*' — Nieb^  ii. 
11.53. 

"  Municipia  in  Britain  are  alluded  to  by  Tacitus,  ^gric.^  32.*' —  T. 


FORMS    OF   FOUNDING  COLONISS9  AND  BUILDING  CITIES.         69 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were  sent 
to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three  commis- 
sionerS)  (per  triumviras  colonuB  deducendcB  agroqve  dividendo^  Liv. 
[v.  g^.]  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more.  Twenty  were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the  Julian  law,  Dio. 
xxxYiii.  1.  The  people  determined  in  what  manner  the  lands  were 
to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new  colony  marched  to  their 
destined  place  in  the  form  of  an  army,  with  colours  flying  (sub  vexiUoy 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  lands  were  marked  round  with  a  plough,  and 
his  own  portion  assigned  to  every  one,  Virg.  jEn,  i.  425.  v.  755. 
All  which  was  done  afler  taking  the  auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices.* 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabinian 
garb,  (^Gabino  cinctu  omatiuf,  v.  Gabino  cultu  tncincttis,  Liv.  v.  46. 
t.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the 
breast,  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer,) 
yoking  a  cow  and  a  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of 
brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the  city ; 
and  these  two  animals,  with  other  victims,  were  sacrificed  on  the 
altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed,  and  turned  inwards  the 
dods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they 
took  up  the  plough  and  left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate  (a 
portando  arabrwt^.  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  URBES 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough  (ab  orbe,  vel  ab  URVO,  i.  e. 
hnrij  sive  arairi  curvaturd^  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  2.  Festus).  The 
form  of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks,  is  described  by  Pausanias, 

*  "  It  is  aa  essential  part  in  tbe  notion  of  an  old  Roman  colony,  that  it  takes 
possession  of  a  city  already  inhabited  ;  modelling  itself  there  after  the  laws  of  the 
people  out  of  which  it  has  issued.  Now  among  those  relations,  which  are  nothing 
else  than  accounts  of  the  earliest  institutions  cast  in  a  historical  form,  are  the  two 
following :  that  originally  the  Roman  territory  was  divided  into  three  districts, 
whence  the  three  tribes  received  their  name  ;  consequently  each  had  its  corresponding 
legion,  as  the  share  allotted  to  it ;  and  that  Romulus  took  a  third  of  their  territory 
from  the  cities  he  conquered,  and  settled  SCO  Roman  colonists  in  each.  If  these  two 
relations  are  combined,  we  here  discover  that  it  was  the  system,  in  a  conquered  town, 
tbe  dependence  of  which  was  to  be  secured,  and  its  forces  appropriated  to  Rome,  to 
settle  ciu'zens  who  were  to  have  the  whole  government  in  their  bands :  for  altliough 
but  a  third  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  them,  so  that  they  were  only  a  single  tribe, 
this  was  the  ruling  one,  out  of  which  alone  undoubtedly  the  senate  was  formed,  as 
it  was  originally  at  Rome  'likewise  out  of  but  one  race :  they,  too,  were  exclu- 
sively eligible  to  magistracies.  Not  that  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  servi- 
lude:  they  were  distributed  into  tribes,  enjoyed  many  privileges,  acd  generally 
became  incorporated  with  the  colonists  into  one  people :  instances  of  insurrections 
in  colonial  towns  are  not  very  numerous.  Yet  it  is  true,  some  such  happened : 
thus  Fidenae  and  Velitrse  revolted ;  which  would  sound  incredible,  if  in  agreement 
with  Livy'a  description  (iii.  4.)  their  citizens  had  been  Roman  colonists,  who  in  that 
case  would  have  thrown  away  the  lands  they  had  received  :  but  it  is  very  intelligible 
if  the  colonists  were  overpowered  or  massacred,  as  at  Sora  (Lto.  ix.  2S.),  by  the  old 
inhabitants.**— -JSTte^.i.  p.  256.  ii.  p.  42. 

t  "  The  cincture  in  the  Gabine  fashion,  was  by  throwing  back  the  toga,  then 
winding  its  skirt  round  the  body.  The  inhabitants  of  Gabii,  whilst  engaged  in 
sacrifice,  were  once  surprised  by  a  hostile  inroad :  leaving  the  altar,  they  instantly, 
in  this  dress,  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy.  Before  Uie  introduction  of  armour, 
the  ancient  Latins  often  went  into  action  with  the  toga  wound  round  their  bodies. 
Hence  tbe  military  term   in  prodnctu  esse,  Sorv.'*  —  Notes  on  Virg,  JEn*  Til.  612, 
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70  FOMCERIUM  —  MILITARY  COLONIES. 

V.  27.  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia, 
viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also  drawn 
along  (inducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Harai.  Od,  i.  16*. 
Hence,  Bt  seges  est^  ubi  Trqja  fuity  Ovid,  Her.  i.  53.  We  read  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground  where  cities  had 
stood,  Jiidg.  ix.  45.   Mic.  iii.  12. 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sacred, 
but  not  the  gates,  Plvl,  Quwst.  26.  The  gates,  however,  were  reck- 
oned inviolable  (sancUe). 

A  space  of  ground  was  lefl  free  from  buildings  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POMOERIUM  (i.  e.  locus  circa 
murum,  vel  post  murum  intus  et  extra),  and  was  likewise  held  sacred, 
Liv,  i.  44'.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open'space  without  the  walls, 
JFlor.  i,  9.  When  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  pomcerium  also  was  ex- 
tended (Ai  consecratijines  proferebarUur,  Liv.  ibid.)  * 

These  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been  planted 
before,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40. ;  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  settlement, 
diem  ncUcUem  colonia  religiose  colebant,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  iv.  1 .  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of  Latins, 
and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their  rights  were 
different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  all  the  rights 
of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Roman  citizens,  and  were  once 
enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  27.  But  most  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing 
offices  at  Rome,  from  Dio.  xliii.  39.  50.  The  rights  of  Latin  colonies 
were  more  limited ;  so  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to 
a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of  rank.  Cic.  pro  Ccscin.  33. 
pro  DomOf  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were  in  a  still  worse  condition. 
The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  their  different  immunity  from 
taxes,  f 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of  settling 
MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Julius  C»sar,  Au- 
gustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  ^hole  legions  were  sent,  with 
their^ officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centurions;  but  this  custom  afVer- 
wards  fell  into  disuse,  Tacit.  Annul,  xiv.  72.  For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction the  other  colonies  were  called  CIVILES,  PLEBEIiE,  or 

*  **  What  Tacitus  describes  as  the  pomcerium  of  Romulus,  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  original  compass,  a  suburb,  or  borough,  round  about  the  city,  scantily  fortified 
with  a  wall  and  a  narrow  ditch,  as  the  chronicles  tell  of  the  Borghi  round  Florence; 
it  is  this  weak  fortification  that  Remus  scoffs  at  in  the  legend.  The  word  pomcerium 
itself,  seems  properly  to  denote  nothing  else  than  a  suburb  taken  into  the  city,  and 
admitted  within  the  range  of  its  auspices.  From  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  tfiat  of 
Romulus  ran  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  i.  e,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Janus, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus ;  then  from  the  Septizonium  to  below  the  baths  of 
Trajan ;  thence,  finally,  perhaps,  along  the  Via  Sacra,  to  the  Forum :  here  was  a 
swamp  reaching  to  the  Velabnim." — Nieb.  i.  p.  246. 

f  **  In  their  capacity  of  garrisons,  colonies  served  not  only  to  maintain  conquests, 
but  also  to  defend  subject  towns,  which,  whether  from  tlie  loss  of  inhabitants,  or 
naturally,  were  too  weak  to  repel  an  advancing  enemy.*'  —  Nieb,  ii.  p.  46. 
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TOGAT^,  because  they  consisted  of  citizeDS,  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards named,  PAGANI,  or  PrivaHy  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers. 
Seep.  62. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  thej  used 
the  laws  prescribed  them  1^  the  Romans,  but  they  had  almost  the 
same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magistrates  were  called 
DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECURIONES;  because,  as  some 
saj,  when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a 
senator.  *  The  fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  DecuriOf  under  the 
emperors,  was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii^  Plin.  £p.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the  Roman 
empire,  was  called  BULE  (/3ovX^,  consilium)^  Plin.  £p.  x.  85. ;  its 
members,  BULEUTiE,  Id.  115. ;  the  place  where  it  met  at  Syracuse, 
BuLBUTERiUM,  Ctc.  Verr.  ii.  21. ;  an  assembly  of  the  people,  EC- 
CLESI  A,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some  cities  those  who  were  chosen  into 
the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission 
{honorarium  decuriofuUus^y  Id,  114.  and  that  even  although  chosen 
contrary  to  their  own  inclmations,  Ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  regulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to 
those  at  Rome,  Id.  83. 115.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people 
was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52,  53.  It  was  there  customary,  upon 
a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnising  his  marriage,  entering 
upon  the  office  o£  a  magistrate,  or  dedicating  any  public  work,  to 
invite  the  whole  senate,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
monalty, to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to 
each  of  the  company  a  dole  (spartula)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This, 
as  having  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  {diandme)  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Trajan,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117,  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their  interests 
at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PRiEFECTURiE  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were  annually  sent 
from  Rome,  to  administer  justice ;  chosen  partly  by  the  people,  and 
partly  by  the  praetor,  Festus.  Towns  were  reduced  to  this  form,  which 
had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans ;  as  Calatioy  Liv.  i.  38.  Dionys. 
iii.  50.  Capua,  Liv.  xxvi.  16.  and  others.  ["i?€afe,  3  Catil.  §2.** 
T.I  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies, 
and  differed  little  from  the  form  of  provinces.  Tlieir  private  right  de- 
pended on  the  edicts  of  their  prsefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the 
Roman  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at 
pleasure.  Some  PrcefecturcBy  however,  possessed  greater  privileges 
than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held,  and 
justice  administered,  were  called  FORA;  as  Forum  Aurelium,  Cic. 
Cat.  L  9.  Forum  Appii,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  10.  Forum  Comeliiy  JuUi, 
Liviiy  &c. 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered,  were 
called  CONCILIABULA,  Liv.  xl.  37. 

•  **  The  Roman  senate  (of  SCO)  was  divided  into  decuries ;  each  of  these  corre- 
sponded to  a  cury.  This  explains  why  the  members  of  the  senate  in  the  colonies, 
and,  after  the  Julian  law,  those  in  the  municipia,  were  termed  decurions." —  Nieb.  i. 
p.  291. 

F  4? 
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All  other  citieSy  which  were  neither  Munidpiay  Cohnugy  notPrafic" 
turcBy  were  called  Cwifederaie  States  (CIVITATES  FCEDERATiE). 
These  were  quite  free,  unless  that  they  owed  the  Romans  certain 
things,  according  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua,  before  it  revolted  to 
Hannibal.     Such  were  also  Tarentuni,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste.  * 

FOREIGNERS. 

All  those  who  were  not  citizens  were  called  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
foreigners  (PEREGRINI),  wherever  they  lived,  whether  in  the  city 
or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  granted  the  ft-eedom  of  the  city  to 
all  freeborn  men  in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  ^er 
granted  it  also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and 
Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  empire  itself  was  called  ROMANIA, 
which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which 
was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very  disagree- 
able. They  might,  indeed,  live  in  the  city,  but  they  enjoyed  none  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  subject  to  a  particular 
jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C. 
Papius  Celsus,  A.  U.  688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law 
ordering  foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic,  Off,  iii.  11.  Btui,  8.  So 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug,  42.  But  afterwards  an  immense  number  of 
foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  58.  Seneca  ad 
Helv.  c,  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  consisted 
of  them  ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundifoBce  repleta^  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress,  Suet. 
Claud.  25.,  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of  making  a 
will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either  reduced  into  the 
treasury,  as  having  no  heir  (quasi  bona  vacantia),  or  if  he  had 
attached  himself  (««  applundsset)  to  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that 
person  succeeded  to  his  effects  JURE  APPLICATIONIS,  as  it  was 
called,  Cm?,  de  Orat.  \.  39.  \_pro  Ccecina,  33,  34.] 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  removed,  and 
foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state, 
but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

An  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote  about  any 
thing,  was  called  COMITIA  (a  coeundo  vel  comeundo).  When  a 
part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled,  it  was  called  CONCILIUM, 
A.  Gell.  XV.  27.  f  But  these  words  were  not  always  distinguished, 
Liv.  vi.  20. 

•  "  Also  Heraclea,  Cic.  pro  ArchiA,  §  4.,  which  is  there  also  called  a  munic^dufiu** 
— T.     See  the  Lex  Silvani  et  Carbonis. 

f  **  A  concilium  popvli  (in  early  ages)  is  synonymous  with  an  assembly  of  the 
patricians  or  of  the  curies.  It  was  to  such  an  assembly  that  Fublicola  did  homage, 
by  lowering  his  fasces  (Liv.  ii.  7.  iii.  71.)*     It  was  by  the  curies  that  M.  Manlius* 
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In  the  dmiHoj  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of  the 
people  was  transacted;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws  passed, 
particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace.  Persons  guiltj  of  certain  crimes  were  also  tried  in  the 
Qmtitia,  Polyb.  vi.  12. 

The  Condtia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate,  who  pre- 
sided in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which  came  before  them; 
and  he  was  then  said  habere  comitia.  When  he  laid  any  thing 
before  the  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo,  GdL  xiii.  14. 
As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could  not  be  taken  together,  they  were 
dirided  into  parts. 

lliere  were  three  kinds  of  CamUia :  the  Curiata,  instituted  by 
Romulus;  the  Centuriata,  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome ;  and  the  TrUnUa^  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  without 
taking  the  auspices  (nisi  auspicato),  nor  without  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  but  the  Tribiua  might,  Dionys,  ix.  41.  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  called  DIES 
COMITIALES,  (i.  e.  quibm  cum  poptdo  agere  iicebat,)  Liv.  iii.  11. 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done  before 
the  rising  nor  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Dio.  xxxix.^n. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in  the 
Campus  Martitu ;  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding  trials,  some- 
times also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  capitol. 


THE  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,'divided  into  thirty 
curia,  {ita  dicta  quod  iis  rerum  publicarum  cura  commissa  sit,  Fest.  vel 
potius  a  Kvpta,  sc,  witXij<r/a,  conventus  populi  apud  Gmcos  ad  juben- 
dum  velvetandum  quod  e  republica  censeret  esse^  And  what  a  majority 
of  them,  namely,  sixteen,  determined,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the 
people.  At  first  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata,  and 
therefore  every  thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  was  field,  first  by  the  kings,  and  aflerwards 
by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates ;  that  is,  they  pre- 
sided at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the  people  but  by 
them.     They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum  called  the  COMITIUM  *, 


the  saviour  of  the  capitol,  the  patron  of  the  Roman  commonalty,  w&9  condemned  to 
death,  after  the  centuries  had  acquitted  him :  to  such  a  degree  did  the  patricians 
thirst  afWr  his  blood  (vi.  20. ).  Their  place  of  meeting  was  the  comitium,  that  of  the 
plebeians  the  forum."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  367. 

•  "  The  Sobines  founded  a  new  city  on  the  conquered  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal 
bill :  Tatius  dwelt  on  the  former,  and  dedicated  temples  there  to  liis  native  gods. 
The  kings  and  tlieir  senates,  and  probably  also  the  ruling  houses  on  each  side  in  a 
body,  met  for  important  deliberations  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatium;  hence 
the  name  of  the  Comitium.*' — Nieb.  i.  p.  195.  249.  "  By  the  side  of  the  Comitium, 
were  two  places,  called  by  the  perplexing  names  of  stationet  muTUcijriorum  and 
Snecastam*     Tlicse  names,  I  conceive,  designated  two  places,  one  allotted  to  the 
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where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  (jsugffeHum)  stood,  whence  the  orators 
used  to  harangue  the  people.  *  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA, 
because  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the 
Antiates,  lAv.  viii.  14.  and  also  Templum^  because  consecrated  by  the 
augurs,  Ibid.  &  35. ;  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates 
were  subdued,  ii.  56.  The  ConUHum  was  first  covered  the  year 
that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  xxvii.  S6.  Afterwards  it  was  adorned 
with  pillars,  statues,  and  paintings,  f 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Curiata^  who 
lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia  or  parish.  The 
curia  which  voted  first  was  called  PRINCIPIUM,  lAv.  ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comida  Centuriata  and  TributOy  the 
Ckmutia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled  :|:,  and  that  only  for 
passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Maximus^  Liv. 
xxviL  8.  and  of  the  Fhrninesy  A.  GelL  xv.  27*  Each  curia  seems  to 
have  chosen  its  own  curio;  called  also  magister  curuBy  Plaut.  Aul. 
ii.  2,  3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curicB  was  called  LEX 
CURIATA.    Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (imperium)  was  conferred 
on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they  were  not  allowed  to 
meddle  with  military  affairs  (rem  miHtarem  attmgert)^  to  command  an 
army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic  Phil.  v.  16.  £^.  Fwn.  \.  9. ;  but  only 
had  a  civil  power  (POTESTAS),  or  the  right  of  administering  justice. 
Hence  the  Ckmwiba  CuriaJta  were  said  rem  miUtarem  continere^  Liv. 
V.  52.  and  the  people  to  give  sentence  twice  {bis  senientiam  ferrt 
T.  binis  comiiiis  judicare)^  concerning  their  magistrates,  Cic.  de  Ijege 
Agr.  ii.  11.  But  in  aftertimes  this  law  seems  to  have  been  passed 
only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  thirty  lictors  or  seijeants, 
who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curuB^  and  attend  on  them  at  the 
Comitia,  Cic.  ibid.  (PopuH  mffragiis,  ad  speciem  atque  ad  usurpa- 
iionem  veiusiatisy  per  trigifUa  Uctores  auspiciorum  causd  adumhraiisy 
cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Liv.  v.  46. 


municipals,  the  other  to  the  Greeks  from  allied  cities,  that  they  might  hear  the 
debates ;  places  resembling  privileged  seats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assembly.** 

—  ii.  p.  57. 

*  A  priyate  citiien  was  never  allowed  to  mount  the  roura.  C  Cato,  a  young 
man  who  had  borne  no  public  office,  once  did  it,  and,  in  a  speech  to  the  people^ 
declared  Pompey  dictator ;  but  it  raised  such  indignation  in  the  audience,  that  it  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Quint,  Fratr,  i.  2.  «  See  Cic  pro  Dege  Manil. 
init.  Emesti  Clav.  Cic.  in  ConcUmem  dare  aHcui.  Also  Adam,  under  the  article 
TrUninet.**-'T. 

f  «  In  the  Comitium  a  vault  was  built  under  ground,  and  filled  with  firstlings  of 
all  the  natural  productions  that  sustain  human  life,  and  with  earth  which  each  for^gn 
settler  had  brought  with  him  from  his  home ;  this  place  was  called  mundut,  and  w»s 
the  door  of  the  nether  world,  which  was  opened  on  three  several  days  in  the  year  for 
the  spirits  of  the  dead." — Nieb.  i.  p.  190.  **  Under  an  altar  in  the  Comitium  were 
preserved  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius ;  beside  them,  on  the 
steps  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  of  Attus,  a  priest,  with  his  head  muffled.** 

—  P.  909. 

t  "  They  became  extinct  soon  after  tfie  middle  of  the  fifth  century.*' — Nie^  i. 
p.  287. 
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3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  arrogatio  (see  p.  48.)  was  made  at 
the  Camitia  CuriatOy  because  no  one  could  change  his  state  or  saera 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cie.  pro  Sext  pro  Dom.  15.  &c. 
SueL  Aug.  65.  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  ComUia;  and  because 
in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned  (cakUeiy  i.  e.  canvoceUd)  by  a 
lictor  twice  a-year  for  this  purpose;  hence  they  were  also  called 
COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  because  they  were  assembled  by  a  Vorniceny 
who  was  also  called  Classicus  (quod  classes  comUiis  ad  oomUatum 
toeabat)j  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETEST ATIO  SACRORUM,  was  also  made 
here :  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that  he  must 
adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance,  Cic.  de  Legg*  ii« 
9.  Whence  an  inheritance  without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus 
harediias  sine  sacris.  Captiv.  iv.  L  (cum  aUquid  obvenerit  sine  aUqud 
incommoda  appendices  Festus.)* 

THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  AND  THE  CENSUS.f 

The  principal  Comitia  were  the  CenturiatOy  called  also  majorat  Cic. 
post  Red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people,  divided  into  the  centuries 

*  "  The  most  important  piece  of  infonnatioii  on  Roman  constitutional  law,  con« 
taiaed  in  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of  Cicero^^' books  on  the  Republic,  is» 
that  after  the  curies  had  elected  the  kings,  the  kings  were  still  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  same  curies  for  the  imperium,  the  refusal  of  which  would  have  made 
their  election  powerless,  de  Re  P.  ii.  13.  (Numa)quanquam  populus  curiatis  eum 
comitUs  regem  esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit  The 
same  is  stated  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Martius,  L.  Tarquinius,  Serv.  TuUius. 
This  might  be  known  to  Cicero  from  the  books  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs ;  and  the  more 
startling  it  sounds,  that  the  same  assembly  had  to  decide  twice,  and  could  annul  its 
own  election  by  the  second  decision,  the  more  distinctly  does  he  declare  that  so  it  was* 
Nor  was  the  declaration  superfluous,  even  in  his  time  ;  for  Dionysius  and  Livy,  both 
of  them,  assume  that  the  assemblies  must  have  been  two  different  ones,  aa  was  the 
case  after  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  electing  assembly  both  look  upon  to  be 
the  people ;  the  confirmative  one  is  termed  by  the  former  the  patricians,  by  the  latter 
the  patres;  (Liv.  i.  17.  decreverunt,  ut,  cum  populus  regem  jussisset,  id  sic  ratum 
esse^  si  patres  auctores  fierent ;  in  this  form  Numa's  election  is  conducted ;  cf.  S2. 
32.  41.) :  hereby  he  may  have  meant  the  senate ;  yet  it  is  probable,  that  in  this  place 
also  be  had  the  patricians  in  view,  at  least  indistinctly,  as  he  had  elsewhere  more 
frequently  than  such  a  sense  is  assigned  to  him.  At  all  events,  every  reader  sees, 
without  need  of  many  words  to  prove  it,  that  what  Cicero  calls  the  lex  curiata  de 
imperio,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  auctoritas  palrum  in  Livy,  and  the  cod- 
finnation  by  the  patricians  in  Dionysius.  And  thus,  then,  it  is  now  further  clear 
that  the  auctoritas  patrum,  which,  until  the  Msenian  law,  was  indispensable  to  the 
validity  of  elections,  was  nothing  else  than  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  even  the 
dictators  were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  for  themselves.  But  those  patres 
were  the  patricians  ;  they  are  called  so  most  distinctly  (Liv.  vi.  42.) :  a  more  con- 
clusive proof  cannot  be  offered  in  history  than  this,  for  the  identity  between  the 
comitia  of  the  curies  and  the  assembly  of  ^e  patricians." — 2>7ieb,  i.  p.  288. 

t  The  learned  differ  about  the  persons  whose  names  were  given  in  upon  each 
Roman  census.  Some  will  have  it  that  in  this  multitude  all  the  Roman  citiseni, 
without  excepting  their  wives  or  children,  were  included ;  but  this,  at  all  events, 
cannot  be  admitted,  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  most  numerous  cenms  ever  exceeded 
500,000  for  above  700  years  together.  Others  confine  the  census  to  the  heads  of 
families.  This,  however,  is  equally  untenable ;  for,  under  the  consulship  of  Valeriusy 
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of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes;  and  what  a  majority  of  centuries 
decreed  {qyod  flutes  centuruB  jtusissent)  was  considered  as  finally  de« 
termined  \pro  rato  hahebatur.)  Tliese  Comiiia  were  held  according 
to  the  Census  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people,  with  a  valuation  of 
their  fortunes  (<sstinuUio,  aroT/fn^o-if). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of  each 
individual,  Servius  (A.U.  175)  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate 
of  their  fortunes  (b(ma  sua  jurati  censerent,  t.  e.  (Bstimarent)y  and 
publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him  (apud  se  prqfiierentur) ;  that 
they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  their  own  age  and  that  of  their  children,  and 
the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen  :  that  if  any  did  otherwise, 
their  goods  should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold 
for  slaves,  as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty 
(^gm  sibi  liberUUem  abjudicasseTit,  Cic.  pro  Csecin.  S4.).  He  likewise 
appointed  a  festival,  called  PAG  AN  ALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in 
each  poffus,  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the 
])easants  should  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at 
the  sacrifices  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  tlie 
women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys.  iv. 
15.51.* 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided  all  the 
citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  certain  number  of 
CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries^  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every  where  at 
Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of  fingers  on  both  hands, 
Ovid.  Fast  iii.  123.  &c.  The  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  curuB  and 
tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner ;  and  so  even  the  land :  hence 
CENTENARius  ACER,  Ovid,  ibid,  &  Fcstus.  At  first  a  century  con- 
tained a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men 
in  the  centuries  of  the  difierent  classes  was,  without  doubt,  very 
different. 

A.  U.  245,  B.  C.  507,  the  Roman  state,  which  then  hardly  extended  beyond  the 
walls  of  Rome,  would  have  reckoned  up  1 30,000  heads  of  families,  exclusive  of 
widows,  orphans,  slaves,  strangers,  &c.  It  is,  tlierefore,  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
with  Fabius  Fictor,  as  quoted  by  Livy,  that  none  but  those  that  were  able  to  bear 
armi  were  included  in  this  reckoning  ;  i.  e.  those  only  who  were  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  under  forty-six.  Thus  we  are  to  understand  Dion.  Hal. :  when 
speaking  of  this  fifth  Roman  census,  he  says,  that  the  number  of  those  arrived 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  cV  l}§{7,  amounted  to  130,000  men.  —  Hooke*s  Ram.  Hist. 
c.  ii. 

•  "  The  laws  provided  the  means  for  defecting  false  returns.  All  children  on 
their  birth  were  registered  in  the  temple  of  Lucina ;  all  who  entered  into  youth- 
hood,  in  that  of  Juventas ;  all  the  deceased,  in  that  of  Libitina ;  all  sojourners,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  at  the  Paganalia.  All  changes  of  abode,  or  of  landed 
property,  were  to  be  announced  to  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  the  tribun<^  or 
the  overseers  of  the  pagi  or  vici ;  which  Dionysius  misinterprets  into  a  prohibition 
against  any  body  dwelling  without  the  region  of  his  tribe.  In  like  manner,  notice 
must  have  been  given  on  every  alienation  of  an  article  liable  to  tribute ;  and  the 
purpose  of  tlie  witnesses  prescribed  by  law,  who  confessedly  represented  the  five 
tribes,  was  at  least  just  as  much  to  trace  the  object  of  the  sale  for  the  census,  as  to 
casyre  the  proprietor.*' — Nieb,  i.  p.  406. 
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The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and  effects 
were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass ;  or  10,000 
drachnuBi  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ;  which  sura  is 
commonly  reckoned  equal  to  322/.  18«.  Ad,  of  our  money;  but  if  we 
suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24;  asses,  as  was  the  case  after- 
wards, it  will  amount  to  7,750/. 

This  first  class*  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  companies 
of  foot,  forty  of  young  men  (Juniorum),  that  is,  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic,  de  Sen.  17.  A,  GeU.  x.  28.  ["  Livy  xxiv. 
7.  xxvi.  22."  —  71]  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  (ut  forts  hella 
gererent),  and  forty  of  old  men  (seniorum),  who  should  guard  the  city 
{ad  urfns  cusiodiam  utprtsstd  essent^f  To  these  were  added  eighteen 
centuries  of  Bqtdtes,  who  fought  on  horseback :  in  all  ninety-eight 
ceDturies. 

The  second  elas9  consisted  of  twenty  centuries;  ten  of  young  men, 
and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000  asses.  To 
these  were  added  two  centuriesX  of  artificers  {fabrum),  carpenters, 
smiths,  &c,  to  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These  Livy  joins  to  the 
first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  composed  of 
the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but  of  their 
servants  or  dependents  ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  likewise 
every  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed  dishonourable  among  the  ancient 
Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  ;  their  estate 
was  50,000  cLsses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries ;  their  estate 
was  25,000  as%es.  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of 
trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fiflh  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries;  their  estate  was 
11,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.  Among  these, 
according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters,  and  corneters  or 
hlowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centuries,  whom  Dionysius 
joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth  class. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no  estates, 
or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fiflh  class.  The  number 
of  thera  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  classes,  yet 
they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  according  to 
Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

*  Niebubr,  i.  p.  384.,  says,  that  all  the  classes  were  thus  subdivided. 

t  "  From  what  Gellius  (x.  28. )  quotes  out  of  Tubero,  all  who  were  abore  forty- 
six  would  have  been  numbered  among  the  seniors :  according  to  a  different  well* 
known  statement,  it  was  only  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixtieth  year,  with  which  all 
ciTic  rights  expired.  This  opinion  rests  upon  valuable  authorities,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  seniores  to  defend  the  city,  of  which  we  read  in  Livy,  speaks  strongly  for 
their  having  been  separated  from  the  senes.**  — Nieb.  i.  p.  386. 

\  Cicero  only  gives  them  one.  To  this  Niebuhr  inclines ;  on  the  ground  that  in 
the  camp,  where  none  but  the  junior  centuries,  and  the  live  attached  to  them,  the 
fabrij  accend,  vtiati,  Utidnes,  and  comicinet,  were  present,  the  junior  centuries  being 
eighty-five,  tiiese,  together  with  the  five  mentioned,  make  up  three  times  thirty,  the 
number  which  pervades  the  earliest  institutions.  On  the  same  principle,  the  number 
of  centuries  in  the  classes  was  170. 
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Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194^  by  supposing 
that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the  thirty  centuries  of 
the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in  the 
army,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  richest 
citizens,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although  least  in  num- 
ber, consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  together ;  but 
they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  (muniapacis  et  belli) 
in  proportion,  Liv>  i.  42.  For  as  the  votes  at  the  ComiticLy  so  likewise 
the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries. 
Accordingly,  tlie  first  class,  whidi  consisted  of  nbety-eight»  or,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished  more  men  and 
money  to  the  public  service,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state  besides. 
But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  by  centuries.  For  the  EquUes  and  the  centuries  of  this  class 
were  called  first  to  give  their  votes,  and,  if  they  were  unanimous,  the 
matter  was  determined ;  but  if  not,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next 
class  were  called,  and  so  on,  tDl  a  majority  of  centuries  had  voted  the 
same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  they  came  to  tlie 
lowest,  Liv,  i.  43.  Dianas,  vii.  59. 

In  aflertimes  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  the  centuries  in  the  tribes  ; 
whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Comitia  Centuriaia, 
Liv.  V.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro  Plane  20.  In  consequence  of 
which,  it  is  probable,  that  the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes 
was  increased,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is 
not  sufficiently  ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city  S5S»  Liv,  v.  18. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI,  all  the  rest  were 
said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gell.  vii.  13.  Hence  classid 
auctareSf  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id,  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all  were  called 
CAPIT£  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head;  and  those  who  had  below  a 
certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  GeU,  xvL  10.  whence  sermo  prole- 
tarius  for  vilis,  low,  Plant.  MiliL  Glor,  iii.  1.  157.  This  properly  was 
not  reckoned  a  class;  whence  sometimes  only  five  classes  are  men- 
tioned, Liv.  iii.  SO.  So  QuinicB  classis  videntur,  of  the  lowest,  Cic, 
Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  {census  kabitusy  v.  at^us  est) 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years ;  first  by  the  kings,  then  by  the  consuls, 
but,  after  the  year  310,  by  the  censors,  who  were  magistrates  created 
for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  censtts  was 
always  held  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted 
altogether,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sacrifice 
(sacri/icium  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a 
bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and  then  slain  ; 
and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified  (lustrari).  Hence  also 
iustrare  signifies  to  go  round,  to  survey ,  Virg.  Eel.  x.  55.  JEn.  viii.  231. 
X.  224.  and  drcumferrcy  to  purify,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Virg.  JEn, 
vi.  229.     This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or  SOLI- 
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TAURILIA,  and  he  who  performed  it  was  said  CONDERE  LUS- 
TRUM. It  was  called  hutirum  a  luendo^  L  e.  Mhendo^  because  at  that 
time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censors^ 
Var.  L.  Z.  v.  2.  And  because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth 
jear,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years ; 
especially  by  the  poets,  HoraL  OdU  li.  4.  24«.  iv.  1.  6*^  by  whom  it  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olympiad,  which  was  only 
four  years,  Omd,  Pant.  iv.  6.  5.  MartiaL  iv.  45.  It  is  also  used  for 
anyperiod  of  time,  jP/m.  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the  forumy  but  after  the  year  of 
the  city  320,  in  the  vtUa  pubHca^  which  was  a  place  in  the  Van^pus 
MarHusy  Liv.  iy.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv,  xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Be  RusHcOf  iii.  2. 
LuecM,  iL  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  (lustrum 
candUum  est)  in  the  Can^ms  Martius^  Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  22.  The 
census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  hutrum  being  performed, 
Lto.  iiL  22. 

1.  THE  CAUSES  OF  ASSEMBLING   THE  COMITIA  CEKTURIATA. 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating  magi- 
strates, for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials.  * 

In  these  camUia  were  created  the  consuls,  prsetors,  censors,  and 
sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi.  18.,  also  the  deoemviri^  military 
tribanes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  saerorum.  Almost  all  laws 
were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by  the  greater  magistrates, 
and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there,  namely,  for  high  treason,  or  any 
Grime  against  the  state,  which  was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUEL- 
LIONIS ;  as  when  any  one  aimed  at  soverei^ty,  which  was  called 
crimen  regm,  Liv.  vi.  20.,  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cic. 
tH  Verr.  i.  o. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comiHoj  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  7.  xlii.  SO. 

2.  THE  MAGISTRATES  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  ; 
THE  PLACE  WHERE  THEY  WERE  HELD  ;  THE  MANNER  OF  SUMMON- 
ING THEM  ;  AND  THE  PERSONS  WHO  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT 
THEM. 

The  CamUia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior  magi- 
strates, 2.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  and  dictator,  and  inlerrex:  but 
the  last  could  only  hold  the  camiiia  for  creating  magistrates,  and  not 
for  passing  laws. 

llie  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  this  assembly 
was  not  properly  called  camiticiy  as  it  was  not  to  vote  about  any  thing. 
The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  camiiia  if  the  consuls  were  present, 
without  their  permission,  lAv.  xxvii.  5.;  but  they  might  m  their 
absence.  Id.  xhii.  16.  xlv.  21.,  especially  the  prastor  urbanus;  and  as 
in  the  instance  last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

*  **  They  determined  on  such  proposals  of  the  senate  concerning  elections  mad 
laws,  as  were  put  to  the  Yote  by  the  person  who  presided ;  with  perfect  liberty  to 
reject  them ;  but  their  acceptance  did  not  acquire  fuU  force  till  approved  by  the 
curies.*— .M^.  i.  p.  42a 
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The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and  also  for 
creating  the  praetors  (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for 
creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  AtL  ix.  9.) ;  and  for  creating  the 
censors,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2. 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these  comitia^ 
either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  {sorte  vel  consensu ;  sorti^batUur  vel 
comparabant)^  Liv.  passim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the  praefect 
of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  i.  60.,  who  was  also  inierrex, 
Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are  thought 
to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus*  But  this  is  not  quite 
certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence,  that  he 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magistrates  who  were 
elected,  Liv,  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  or 
between  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  for 
electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due  time,  and  not  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Patricians  met  and  named  (sine  suffragio  popuii 
auspicato  prodebant)  an  interrex  out  of  their  own  number,  Cic.  pro 
Domo,  14.  and  Ascon.  in  Cic,  who  commanded  only  for  five  days, 
Liv,  ix.  34. ;  and  in  the  same  manner  different  persons  were  always 
created  every  five  days,  till  consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  imme- 
diately on  their  office.  •  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the 
first  interrex :  sometimes  by  the  second,  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  11. ;  sometimes 
by  the  third.  Id.  \,  SI.;  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh,  Id. 
vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes 
created  to  hold  the  comitia^  Id.  vii.  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuria^a  were  always  held  without  the  city,  usually 
in  the  Camptis  Martins :  because  anciently  the  people  went  armed  in 
martial  order  (sub  signis)  to  hold  these  assemblies  [hence  called 
exercituSy  Nieb.  i.  419.]  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  mar- 
shalled in  the  city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times 
a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an  im- 
perial standard  was  erected  (vexillum  positum  ercU)^  the  taking  down 
of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia,  Dio.  xxxvii.  27,  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict.  It 
behoved  them  to  be  summoned  (edici  v.  indici)  at  least  twenty^seven 
days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have  time  to  weigh 
with  themselves  what  they  should  determine  at  the  comitia.  This 
space  of  time  was  called  TRINUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM  NUN- 
DINUM,  i.  e.  tres  nuncRmB,  three  market-days,  because  the  people 
from  the  country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their 
commodities,  Liv.  iii.  35.  (Nundince  a  Romanis  nono  quoque  die  cele- 
braUe:  intermediis  septem  didms  occupabantur  ruri,  Dionys.  ii.  28. vii.  58. ; 

*  <<  That  this  arrangement  was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  forensic  as  well  as 
public  business,  appears  from  a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Trebatius, 
Ep.  Fanu  vii.  11.  :  *  If  you  had  not  already,*  says  he,  *  been  absent  from  Rome, 
you  would  certainly  have  run  away  now  ;  for  what  business  is  there  for  a  lawyer  in 
so  many  interregnums  ?  I  advise  all  my  clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every 
interrex  twice  for  more  time  :  do  not  you  tliink  that  I  have  learnt  the  law  of  you  to 
good  purpose  ?  *  " —  Middieton's  Life  of  Cic.  i.  p.  422. 
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r^iqmsfeptem  rura  colebantf  Varro  de  Re  Rust,  praef.  11.)  But  the 
eomitia  were  not  held  on  the  market-days  (nundinis),  because  they 
were  ranked  among  theferue  or  holy-days,  on  which  no  business  could 
be  done  with  the  people,  Macrob.  i.  16.  (ne  plebs  rttsHca  avocaretury 
lest  they  should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business  of  buying 
and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.  This,  however,  was  not  always  observed, 
Cie.  Jtf.  i.  14. 

But  the  eomitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes  summoned 
against  the  first  lawful  day  (in  primum  camiticUem  diemy,  Liv.  xxiv.  7. 

AQ  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  who  had  the 
M  right  of  Roman  citizens^  whether  they  lived  at  Rome  or  in  the 
country. 

3.  CANDIDATES. 

Those  who  sought  preferments  were  caHed  CANDIDATI,  from  a 
white  robe  (togd  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which  was  rendered  shining 
(condens  vel  Candida)  hy  the  art  of  the  fuller  * ;  for  all  the  wealthy 
Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally  white  (toga  alba).  This,  however,  was 
anciently  forbidden  by  law  (ne  cui  albumy  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vestimentum 
addere,  petitionis  causd  liceret)^  Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that  they 
might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the  scars  they 
had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  of  their  body  (adverso  corpore)^ 
Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  candidate 
who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  within  the  legal 
days;  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned,  Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cic. 
i^ofli. xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was  not  received  by  the  magistrates: 
for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they  pleased  (nomen  accipere^ 
vel  rationem  epis  habere),  but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause^  Liv, 
iii.35.v.  14.  xxiv.  7,  8.  Fa/.  Max.  ill.  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  op- 
position of  the  consuls,  however,  might  be  overruled  by  the  Senate, 
Uv.  iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art, 
Cic,  Au.  i.  1  • ;  by  going  round  their  houses  (ambiendo),  by  shaking 
hands  with  those  they  met  (prensando),  by  addressing  them  in  a  kindly 
nianner,  and  naming  them,  &c.;  on  which  account  they  commonly  had 
along  with  them  a  monitor  or  NOMENCLATOR,  who  whispered  in 
their  ears  every  body's  name,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  6.  50.  &c.  [  Cic.  ad  AtL 
iv.  1.]  Hence  Cicero  calls  candidates  natio  officiosissimoy  in  Pis.  23. 
On  the  market-days  they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground  (in  colle  consistere), 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  When  they  went 
down  to  the  Campus  Martius,  at  certain  times,  they  were  attended  by 
their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic.  de 
peL  cons.  9.  They  had  likewise  persons  to  divide  money  among  the 
people  (DIVISORES,  Cic.  Att.  i.  17.  Stiet.  Aug.  3.).  For  this,  although 
forbidden  by  law,  was  oflen  done  openly,  and  once  against  Cssar,  even 

*  Hence  crelata  ambUio,  Pers.  ▼,  177. 
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with  the  approbation  of  Cato,  Suet,  Jul.  19.  There  were  also  persons 
to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their  votes,  called  INTERPRETES, 
and  others  in  whose  hands  the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called 
SEQUESTRES,  Cic.  Ad.  in  Verr.  i.  8.  12.  Sometimes  the  candi- 
dates formed  combinations  (coitiones)  to  disappoint  (ut  d^icereiU)  tlie 
other  competitors,  Cic*  AtL  ii.  18.     Liv,  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  refragarh  and  those 
who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  mffragatores  esse  :  hence  suffragatio, 
their  interest,  lAv,  x.  IS.  Those  who  got  one  to  be  elected  were 
said,  ei  prahiram  graMd  eampestri  capere^  Li  v.  vii.  1.  or  etmi  trahere ; 
thus  J^ervicit  Appius^  uty  dejecto  Fabio^  frautrem  traheretf  Liv.  xxxix. 
32.  Those  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a  con- 
tulaiu  rqteUere^  Cic.  in  Cat  i.  10. 

4.  the  manner  of  proposing  a  law,  and  of  naming  a  day  for 

one's  trial. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  CerUuriatOy  the  magis- 
trate who  was  to  propose  it  (laturus  v.  rogaturus)^  having  consulted 
with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then,  having  communicated  it 
to  the  senate,  by  their  authority  (ex  Senatus  cansulto)  he  promulgated 
it ;  that  is,  he  pasted  it  up  in  public,  (publice  v.  in  publico  propa^bat ; 
pro9nulg(tbaty  quasi protm^abaty  Festus,)  for  three  market-days,  that  so 
the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering  it, 
Cic.  Verr.  5.  69.  In  the  mean  time  he  InmseK  legislator  vel  inventor 
legisj  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some  eloquent  friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR 
l^riSf  or  SUASOR,  every  market-day  read  it  over  (recitabat)^  and 
recommended  it  to  the  people  (madebat)^  while  others  who  dis- 
lipproved  it,  spoke  against  it  (dissuadebant).  But  in  ancient  times 
an  these  formalities  were  not  observed  :  thus  we  find  a  law  passed  the 
day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own  opinion,  spoke 
against  it,  Cic.  Att  i.  14. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason,  (cum  dies 
perdudHonis  dicta  esty  cum  actio  perduellionis  intendd^atur,  Cic.  vel  ctim 
aJUtpds  capitis  v.-te  anquireretur,  Liv.)  it  behoved  the  accusation  to  be 
published  for  the  same  space  of  time,  (promulgcUur  rogatio  de  mea 
pemicie,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.)  and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to 
be  (proditd  die,  qua  judicium  futurum  sity  Cic).  In  the  mean  time 
the  person  accused  (REUS)  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of 
ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  {protnittebat),  and  in  this  mean 
carb  (sordidatus),  went  round  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  people 
(homines prensabat).  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  also  did  the 
same,  Liv.  passim.  This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Liv,  vi. 
20.,  but  not  always  so,  M  xliii.  16.  Cic,  pro.  Dom,  32.  See  Zer 
Porcia. 
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5.    THE   MANNER   OP    TAKING   THE   AUSPICES. 

On  the  day  of  the  comitiay  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them  {qui  n$ 
praf^iturut  erat)y  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs  (auffure  adhibUo)^ 
pitched  a  tent  (tabemaculum  cqnt)  without  the  city  to  observe  the 
omens  (ad  €nupieia  captandoy  vel  cui  auspieandum).*  These  Cicero 
cdb  AUGUSTA  CENTURIARUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16. 
Hence  the  Campus  Martius  is  said  to  be  consularibus  auspiciis  can- 
secraiMs^  Cic  in  Cat.  iv.  1.,  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called 
AUSPICATA,  Liv.  xxvi.  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with 
templttm  or  arxy  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their  observations 
(ad  ina$igurandumy  Liv.  i.  6,  7.  18.),  had  not  been  taken  in  due 
form  (jxtrum  rede  captum  esset)j  whatever  was  done  at  the  conUtia  was 
reckoned  of  no  effect  (jm>  irrito  habebtUur),  Liv.  iv.  7«  Hence  the 
usual  declaration   of  the   augurs   (atigurum  solennis  pronunciatio)  \ 

VlTIO  TABERNACULUM  CAPTUM  ;  VITIO  MAGISTRATUS  CREATOS  VCl 
VITIOSOS ;    VITIO   LEGEM    LATAM  ;   VITIO   DIEM    DICTAMy    Cic,  &  LtV, 

pasgim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans  about  this 
matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  recollection, 
declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality  in  taking  the  auspices, 
(viHftm  obveniuey  Cic  in  autpieio  viHum  fuisse^  Liv.)  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  office,  (u^wie  viiiosi  v.  vtHo  creaH^  as 
having  been  irregularly  chosen,)  even  several  months  afVer  they  had 
entered  upon  it,  Liv,  ibid,     Cic,  de  NaL  Deor,  ii.  4.f 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magistrates 
were  said  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creaJtiy  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  S3. 

Whm  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him  (m  auspicium  ad- 
kibebai)y  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse  volo.  The 
augur  replied,  Audivi,  Cfic,  Div,  ii.  34*. 

Tliere  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the  Comitia 
Ceniuriaia.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances  of  the  heavens 
(servare  de  ccdo  vel  calum),  as  lightning,  thunder,  &c.,  which  was 
chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was  the  inspection  of  birds.  Those 
birds  which  gave  omens  by  flight,  were  called  PR.^PETES;  by 
singing,  OSCINES;  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinuerit,  Liv.  vi.  41. 
X.  4(X  When  the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said  addi- 
CERB  vel  admittere  ;  when  unfavourable,  abdicere,  non  addicere, 

vel  REFRAGARI. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The  person 
who  kept  them  was  called  PULL  ARIUS.  If  they  came  too  slowly 
out  of  the  cage  (ex  caved)^  ox  would  not  feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Liv. 
vi.  41.;  but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from  the 
mouth,  and  struck  the  ground  (terram  paviret,  i.  e.  feriret),  it  was 
hence  called  TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTlMUM,  (quasi  terr^vium  vel 

*  **  The  person  who  sought  for  auspices  used  to  rise  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
to  detennine  in  his  mind  the  limits  of  the  celestial  temple,  and  then  wait  for  pre- 
saging appearances." — Nieb,  i.  p.  188. 

t  The  senate,  at  the  motion  of  the  consul  Philippus,  A.  U.  662,  abrogated  all  the 
laws  of  Drusus  by  one  decree,  declaring  that  they  had  been  carried  contrary  to  the 
auspices,  and  that  the  people  were  not  bound  by  them  ;  which  power,  says  Cicero, 
was  frequently  assumed  by  tlie  senate.  — Hookers  Ram.  Hist*  vol.  iv.  p.  150. 
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terripudium,  Cic  Div.  [i.  15.]  ii.  34«.  Festus  in  Puis.)  Liv.  x.  40. 
PUn.  X.  21.  s.  24.,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen  (auspicium 
egregitan  vel  opHmum)y  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexceptionable 
(omni  vitio  carere)^  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
camitia  from  being  held,  he  said  Silentium  esse  videtur,  Cic.  de 
Div,  ii.  S4. ;  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO  DIE,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  12.,  on 
which  accoimt  the  comitia  could  not  be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Papirio 
legem  ferenti  triste  omen  diem  diffiditf  i.  e.  JRem  in  diemposterum  repcere 
coegity  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO,  or  obnun- 
tioHo.     Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nuntiatiokem  solum 

HABEMUS;    ET    CONSULES    ET    RELIQUl    MAGISTRATUS    ETIAM     SPEC- 

TIONEM,  V.  inspectianem,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32. ;  but  the  contrary  seems  to 
be  asserted  by  Festus  (in  voce  SPECTIO),  and  commentators  are 
not  agreed  how  they  should  be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
should  be  a  different  reading  in  both  passages,  Vtd.  Abram.  in  Cic. 
&  ScaHger.  in  Fest 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he  who 
presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if  he  wished  to 
hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed.  If  such 
magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  de  c(elo  servassb,  that  he  had 
heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (augur 
auguriy  cofisul  consult  &bnuntiavistiy  al.  nuntidstiy  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.) 
which  he  did  by  saying  ALIO  DIE  :  whereupon  by  the  Lex  JEUa  el 
Ftuia,  the  comitia  were  broken  off  (dirimebantur),  and  deferred  to 
another  day.  Hence  obnuniiare  concilio  aut  oomitiis,  to  prevent,  to 
adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he  had  seen  what  he 
did  not  see  (si  auspicia  emeniitus  essei),  because  he  was  thought  to 
have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious  obligation,  which  must  be  ex- 
piated by  their  c^amity  or  his  own,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  33.  Hence,  in  the 
edict  whereby  the  comitia  were  summoned,  this  formula  was  commonly 
used,  Ne  quis  minor  magistratus  de  ccelo  servasse  velit: 
which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all 
the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any*  person,  while  they  were 
holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy,  which  was 
hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS  ;  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word  VETO,  Liv,  vi.  35.,  or  any 
magistrate  of  equal  authority  with  him  who  presided  interposed,  by 
wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy  days,  &c.  Cic.  ad 
Pratr.  ii.  6. :  and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Ja- 
niculum,  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  praetor,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  27. 

Tlie  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but  so, 
that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already  created,  was 
not  rendered  invalid  (ut  Jam  creati  non  vitiosi  redderentur)^  Liv.  xl. 
59.  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  18.,  unless  when  the  comitia  were  for  creating 
censors. 
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6.  THE  MANNER  OF  HOLDING  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comiHoj  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martitu.  The  magistrate 
who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tribunal  (pro  tri^ 
hinali)^  Liv.  xxxix.  32.,  used  to  utter  a  set  form  of  prayer  before  he 
addressed  the  people,  lAv.  xxxix.  15.,  the  augur  repeating  over  the 
words  before  him  (auffure  verba  preeeunte,  Cic).  Then  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  camUicu 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates  were 
read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom  they  pleased, 
whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not  declared  themselves 
candidates,  Liv.  passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a  secretary 
dictated  it  to  him  (subficienie  scribd)^  and  different  persons  were 
allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv,  xL  21.  A  similar  form  was 
observed  at  trials,  because  application  was  made  to  the  people  about 
the  punishment  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law. 
Hence  irrogare  pcenam^  vel  mtUetam^   to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people  (omnium 
rcgatioRum),  was  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRITES,  and  thus  the 
people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked  (consult  vel  rogari)^  and 
the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them,  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim.  Hence  jubere 
kgem  vel  rogationemy  also  Decernere,  to  pass  it,  Stdl.  Jug.  40.; 
tdare^  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistraius,  to  create  or  elect,  SalL  Jug. 
29.  Rogare  guasitoresy  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  lb.  40.  So 
jussa  et  vetita  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  4. 
Quibus,  sc  Silano  et  Murense,  consuUUus,  me  rogante^  i.  e.  praesidente, 
daiiuesty  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.  Then  the  magistrate  said.  Si  vobis  videtur, 

DISCEDITE,  QUIRITES;  Or  ItE  IN  SUFJTRAGIUM,  BENE  JUVANTIBUS 
DlIS,  ET  QUiE  PATRES  CENSUERUNT,  V08  JUBETE,  Liv.  XXXi.  7.    WhcrC- 

upon  the  people,  who  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated  every 
one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Com.  BaJbo. 
Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  miUere  populum  in  sujffragium;  and 
the  people  inire  vel  ire  in  suffragiumy  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centurie^  were  called  to  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius  ;  first  tlie  Equites,  and  then  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c. ;  but  afterwards  it  was  determined  by 
lot  (S0RTlTlO./^&crf)  in  what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this 
was  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown 
into  a  box  (in  siiellam;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  N.  £>.  i.  88.  SiteUa 
aikua  esty  ui  sortireniur,  Liv.  xxv.  3.),  and  then  the  box  being  shaken, 
so  that  the  lote  might  lie  equally  (sortibus  aquatis)y  the  centuiy 
which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and  hence  was  called  PRiB- 
ROGATIVA,  Liv.  v.  18.  Those  centuries  which  followed  next,  were 
called  PRIMO  VOCATiE,  Liv.  v.  15.  22.  The  rest  JURE  VO- 
CATiE,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called  Jure 
focaUBy  except  the  prcerogativcu  Its  vote  was  held  of  the  greatest 
importance,  (ut  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tulerit,  quin  refiunciatus  sit, 
Cic.  pro  Plane  20.  Div.  ii.  40.  Mur.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  22.)  Hence 
PRJEROQATivA  is  put  for  a  sign  or  pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or 
intimation  of  any  thing  future ;  Supplicatio  est  prarogativa  triumphi, 
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Cic,  Fam,  xv.  5.  So  Act.  Verr.  9-  Plin.  vii.  16-  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46^  for  a 
precedent  or  example,  Liv.  ill.  51.,  a  choice,  IcL  xxi.  3.,  or  fiivour, 
Id,  xxviii.  9.,  and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exdusive 
privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Camitia  Centuriata,  Liv.  x«  13., 
it  is  supposed  that,  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  the  tribes, 
the  tribes  first  cast  lots  ;  and  that  the  tribe  which  first  came  out  was 
called  PRiEROGATlVA  TRIBUS ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of 
that  tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the  jfr^erogaiiva  centuria.* 
Others  think  that  in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries 
are  put  promiscuously  the  one  for  the  otlier.  But  Cicero  calls 
centuria  pars  tribus ;  and  that  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  ComUia 
Trihutay  pro  Plane.  20. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  in 
creating  magistrates,  they  seem  to  have  each  used  this  form,  Con- 
suLEs,  &c.  NOMiNO  vel  Dico,  Liv,  xxiv.  8,  9.;  in  passing  laws,  Uti 
ROGAS,  voLo  vel  JUBEo,  Ctc.  dc  Legg.  ii.  10.  The  will  or  command 
of  the  people  was  expressed  by  velle,  and  that  of  the  senate  by 
CENSERS,  SaU,  Jug,  21. ;  hence  leges  nutgisiratusque  rog are,  to  make, 
Liv.i,  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the  preerogative 
century,  declined  accepting,  Ztr.v.  18.  xxvi.  22.  or  the  magistrate 
presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and  made  a  speech  to  make 
them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was  recalled  by  a  herald  to 
give  its  vote  anew,  (in  suffragium  revocata  ;  thus,  Redite  in  suffra- 
oiUM,  Liv,  ibid.)  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  way  with  it 
(atictoritatem  prterogtUivcB  secuUs  sunt ;  eosdem  consules  cetens  centuria 
sine  variaHone  uUd  dixerunt,  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  9.).  In  the  same  manner, 
after  a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  sub- 
sequent day  (aUeris  comitiis),  we  find  it  unanimously  enacted ;  as 
about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  Ab  hac  oratione  in  suffragium 

MISST,  UT  ROGARAT,  BELLUM  JUSSERUNT,  Liv.  XXxi.  8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty  in 
voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were  called  LEGES 
TABELLARIiE,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot  l"occuitis  dehonore 
suffragiisy  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  7." —  T,^  ;  first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the 
Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U.  614,  Cic,  de  Amic,  12.  Plin,  Bp.  iii.  20. ; 
two  years  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law, 
Cic,  Brut,  25. 27. ;  in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622, 
and  lastly,  by  the  Ccelian  law,  A.  U.  630 ;  also  in  trials  for  treason, 
which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law,  de,  de  Legg,  iii.  16. 
The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility. 
Ibid,  &  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved  from 
the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them  into  an  enclosure 
^SEPTUM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a  place  surrounded  with  boards 
^locus  tabulatis  inelusus),  and  near  the  tribunal  of  the  consul  [  Ovid,  F. 
1,  52.].  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  iniro  vocattBy  sc.  in  ovile,  Liv. 
X.  13.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it  raised  from  the  ground, 
called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by  which  each  century  went  up  one 

•  «  See  Hookc's  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  Iii.  p.  100.  Liv.  xxiw.  7.  »."  — T. 
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after  another,  Suei.  Jul.  SO.  Hence  old  men  at  sixty  ( SEX  AGE- 
NARII)  were  said  de  ponte  dejici  ;  and  were  called  DEPONTANI, 
because  after  tbat  age  they  were  exempted  from  public  businesa, 
Verro  &  Festus ;  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Rcmc.  Am.  35.  lOvid.F.  v. 
6SS.]  But  a  very  different  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by 
Varro  and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  SepiOy  or  OviHoy  as  there 
were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks  of  them  in 
the  plural ;  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit  trnffu^tos,  de  Legg*  iii.  17. 
(^pertB  Clodiana  pontes  ooet^runt^  Att.  i.  14.  Ccmio  eum  boms 
viris  impetum  faeity  ponies  deftciiy  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in 
septa  trruisset,  pro  Mil.  15.  So^  miserae  maculavit  ovilia  Romm^ 
Lucan.  Pharsal.  li.  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own  omky  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with  what  we 
read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons^  each  citizen  received  from  certain 
officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distributoresy  ballots  (tEdmla  vel 
tabelke},  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created,  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the  initial 
letters,  Cie.  pro  Dom.  43. ;  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many 
tablets  as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being 
given  in  than  were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from 
borne.  Suet,  JuL  80. ;  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also,  under  the  Emperors, 
when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in  a  trial, 
or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  the  one  were 
the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  volo  vel  jubeOy  I  am  for  the 
law:  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTIQUO,  i.  e.  Antigua  proboy  nihil 
navi  statui  voloy  I  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence 
amtiquare  legeniy  to  reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a  chest 
{in  eistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovt/e,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the  ballots,  and  anciently 
for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  vivd  vocsy  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1 7. 
iL  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  certain  persons,  called  CUSTODES, 
who  observed  that  no  fraud  should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and 
voting  (in  sortitione  et  suj^ragiis)  took  out  (educebant)  the  ballots,  and 
counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was  odled 
DiRiMERE  suffragioy  or  Diremptio  suffragiorumy  Lucan.  v.  393. ; 
whence  omne  puiMttan  ferrey  for  omwibus  suffiragits  renunciariy  to  gain 
every  vote ;  and  what  pleased  the  majority,  was  declared  by  a  herald 
to  be  the  vote  of  that  century.  The  person  who  told  to  the  consul 
the  vote  of  his  century  (qui  centuriam  suam  rogavity  et  gus  suffragvum 
retulit ;  vel  ConsuLes  a  centurid  sud  creatos  renunciavity  retulit)  was 
called  ROGATOR,  Cic.ib.&de  OreU.  ii.  64.  Thus  all  the  centuries 
were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  agreed  in 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  DirHntareSy  JRogatoresy  and  CustodeSy  were  commonly  persons 
of  the  first  rank,  and  firiends  to  the  candidates,  or  fiivourers  of  th^ 
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law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  voluntarily,  Cic.  in  Pis. 
15.  post  red.  in  Sen,  11.  Augustus  is  supposed  to  have  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  be  Custodes  or  Bogaicres  (ad  custodiendas 
cistas  8ttffragiorum)y  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  declared, 
but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the  century 
which  had  not  condemned  was  supposed  to  have  acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called  by  the 
magistrate  who  presided ;  and,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and  taking  an 
oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  (renunciatus  est),  by  a  herald,  Cur. 
pro  Leg.  ManiL  1.  pro  Muren.  1.  in  RtUl.  ii.  2.  VeU.  ii.  92.  Then  he 
was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  dependents  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  CHc.  pro  Leg. 
ManU.  1« 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images  of 
their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said^^rrc  centurianij 
and  non  ferre  vel  perdere,  to  lose  it ;  soferre  repulsam,  to  be  rejected ; 
hut  ferre  stiffragium  vel  tabellamf  to  vote :  thus  Meis  comitiis  non  tabel- 
lam  vindieem  tacita  libertatisy  sed  vocem  vivam  ttdisHSf  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  said  Jieri^ 
creari,  declarariy  nominari,  did,  renunciari,  designari,  rogari,  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to  denote 
the  fulness  of  their  right :  —  Ux  qui  optima  lege  fuerint  ; 
OPTIMO  JURE ;  Eo  JURE,  QUO  QUI  OPTIMO,  Festus  in  Optima  lex, 
Cic.  in  BiUl.  i.  11.     Phil.  xi.  12.    Liv.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  centuries  which 
voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  rogationbm  accipbre, 
Liv,  ii.  57>  iii*  15.  63.  Sf  alibi  passim;  those  who  voted  against  it, 
Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  non  accipere.  Lex  rogatur,  dum 
jkrtur ;  abrogatur,  dum  tollitur ;  derogatur  legiy  v.  de  lege^  cum 
per  novam  legem  aliquid  veteri  legi  detrahitur  ;  sub  rogatur,  cum  ali- 
quid  adjidtur ;  ob rogatur,  cum  nova  lege  infirmatar,  Ulpian  and 
Festus.  Uhi  dtUB  contraruB  leges  sunt,  semper  antiqwB  obrogat  nova^ 
the  new  law  invalidates  the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws :  —  1.  Si  quid 
jus  non  fuit  rogari,  ut  ejus  hag  lege  nihil  esset  rogatum  : 
2.  Si  quid  contra  alias  leges  ejus  legis  ergo  latum  esset,  ut 

BI,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGASSET,  IMPUNE  ESSET,  Cic.AU.  iii.  23.;  which 

clause  {caput)  Cicero  calls  TRANSLATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clodius 
against  himself,  because  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws,  Ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  i^er  saturam 
ABROGATO ;  i.  0.  per  legem  in  qua  confunctim  multis  de  rebus  und 
rogatione  populus  consulebatur,  Festus.  Hence  Exquirere  sentenUas 
per  saturam,  i*  e.  passim,  sine  certo  ordijie,  by  the  gross  or  lump,  SalL 
Jug.  29.  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was  added,  Qui  aliter  vel 
SECUS  FAXIT  V.  FECERiT,  SACER  ESTo  :  i.  e.  t^  caput  ejus,  cum  bonis 
vel  famiUd,  alicui  deorum  consecraretur  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might 
be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with  impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic. 
pro  BaW.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraven  on  brass,  and  carried  to 
the  treasury.    It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in  a  place  where 
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it  mi^t  be  easily  read  (unde  de  pkmo,  i.  e.  from  the  ground,  legi 
possd).  Hence,  In  Ccqntolio  legum  cera  liquefacta,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Nee  verba  mmacia  fixo  cere  legdnxntur,  Ovid.  Met,  i.  3.  Fiocit  leges 
pretio  atque  refixity  made  and  unmade,  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  622.  Cie. 
PkiL  xiii.  3.     Fam,  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began  to 
enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia  for  their 
election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates,  or 
bj  inauspicious  omens.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  office  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in 
January  or  February,  Liv.  passim.  The  praetors  were  always  elected 
afler  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv,  x.  22.,  or  the 
day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  days.  Id.  From  the  time  of 
their  election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  eomUia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials  might  be  held  on  any 
legal  day. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

Ik  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribes,  accord- 
iug  to  their  regions  or  wards  (ex  regionibus  et  locis),  A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original  number 
three  (a  numero  temario)y  or  from  paying  tribute  (a  tribtito),  Liv.  i. 
43.,  or,  as  others  think,  from  Tptrrt^,  tertia  pars  trious  apud  Aiheni' 
msesy  Police  TpiTcvl^,  unde  tribus.     [See  p.  60.] 

The  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  or  Ramnes,  TATI- 
ENSES  or  Titienses  [or  Tines']  f  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe 
was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included 
the  Sabines  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  the  tliird  from  one 
Lucumo,  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove  (a  luco)  which  Romulus 
turned  into  a  sanctuary,  (asylum  retidit,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.)  and  in- 
cluded all  foreigners  except  the  Sabines.*     Each  of  these  tribes  at 

*  "  With^regard  to  the  regal  and  priestly  o€fices,  it  is  evident  that  the  full  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  belong  only  to  the  first  two  tribes,  and  that  the  third,  except  as 
to  the  vestals,  stands  on  a  lower  footing.  Hence,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  original 
citizens  are  oedled  the  patrician  houses,  the  third  tribe  properly  bears  the  name  of  the 
minor  bouses.  The  votes  of  the  senators  of  this  class  were  taken  after  those  of  the 
major  houses.  The  distinguishing  epithet  answers  to  the  difference  in  civil  rights ; 
which  was  so  trifling  between  the  first  two  tribes,  that  the  error  of  Dionysius,  in 
applying  the  name  of  nunor  houses  to  the  second,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  as  soon 
as  it  b  pointed  out.  A  certain  precedency,  indeed,  the  first  tribe  must  have  main- 
tained. The  name  of  the  decern  primif  which  occurs  in  the  Latin  senate  even  before 
their  great  war  with  the  Romans  (Liv.  viii.  3.),  and  in  all  the  colonies  and  municipal 
towns,  denotes,  according  to  the  simplest  explanation,  tlie  ten  who  were  the  first  in 
their  respectiTe  decuries.  There  were  ten  such  chiefs  in  the  Roman  senate  likewise 
(Ko^  Max.  i,  ].-  ut  decem  principum  filii  singulis  Etrurise  populis  traderentur: 
the  same  were  also  sent  by  the  Romans  on  embassies ;  even  to  the  plebeians  during 
*he  secession  : )  the  same  undoubtedly  who  formed  the  decemvirate  of  tiie  interrexes, 
one  from  each  decury.  Mention  is  also  made  by  Dionysius  (ix.  4.),  of  the  penal 
judicature  in  capital  causes  having  once  been  confined  to  the  purest  tribe  :  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  to  this  obscure  point, — for  that  the  Titles, 
even  supposing  them  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  capital  jurisdiction  over  the  minor 
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first  had  its  own  tribune  or  commander  (Trihunus  vel  pr^rfectus), 
Dionys.  iv.  14.,  and  its  own  augur,  Liv,  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining  the 
same  names ;  so  that  they  were  called  Bamnenses  prvmi  and  Ram- 
nenses  secundi,  or  posteriares,  &&  Liv.  L  36. 

But  as  the  Lwseres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest  in 
number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and  dis- 
tributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their  extraction,  but 
from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALATINA, 
SUBURBANA,  COLLINA,  and  ESQUILINA,  the  inhabitante  of 
which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had  their  names  from  the  wards 
which  they  inhabited.  No  one  was  permitted  to  remove  from  one 
ward  to  another,  that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys. 
iv.  14*.  On  which  account  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an 
account  where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  These 
were  called  city  tribes  (TRIBUS  URBANiE),  and  their  number 
always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  fifteen 
parts  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  which  were  called 
country  tribes  (TRIBUS  RUSTICiE),  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made  twenty- 
one,  Liv.  ii.  21.*  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  directly  takes  notice 
of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to  the  original  institution 
of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionysius  says,  that  Servius  instituted  thirty- 
one  tribes,  iv.  15.t  But  in  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  as  having  voted,  vii.  64-.,  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account  of  the 
addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv.  vi.  5.  vii.  15.  viii.  17. 
ix.  20.  X.  9.  EpiU  xix.,  to  thirty-five,  Ztt>.  xxiii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  5.,  which  number  continued  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Liv. 
i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added ;  but  this  was  of 
short  continuance ;  for  they  were  all  soon  distributed  among  the 
thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius 
Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country:  but  afterwards  this  was 
altered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts  not  of  the  city  or 

houses,  must  have  exercised  one  over  their  own  members,  is  indisputable ;  besides, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  there  were  two  judges  for  capital  causes;  — at  all  events, 
tlie  account  implies  a  tradition  of  the  precedency  of  the  high  Ramnes ;  (celd  Romnet, 
Hor.  A.  P.  342.)"— -iVurft.  i.  p.  260. 

*  By  the  admission  of  the  Claudian  or  Crustumine  tribe.  NLebuhr  (i.  p.  360. ) 
conjectures  that  a  third  part  of  their  territory  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans  by 
Forsenna,  it  being  acknowledged  that  they  were  forced  to  cede  that  on  the  Etruscan 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  thus  an  exact  third  of  the  original  tribes  disappeared. 

t  This  is  an  error :  it  should  be  thiriy  tribes ;  on  which  NieBuhr,  i.  p.  359.,  has 
Che  following  remark  :  <'  No  one  will  fail  to  perceive  that  the  number  of  thirty  ple- 
beian tribes  has  a  striking  internal  probability  ;  because  the  patricians  and  the  Latins, 
between  whom  the  plebs  stood  in  the  middle,  uniting  the  two,  were  both  divided  into 
thirty  corporations." 
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countij,  but  of  the  state  (non  urbisy  md  civiitsHs).  Then  every  one, 
leaving  the  city  tribes,  wisned  to  be  ranked  amons  the  rustic  tribes.* 
This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  tne  ancient  Romans 
for  a  country  life»  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  in- 
stitute new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into 
vhaterer  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
habitation.  But  on  this  sutnect  writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the  year 
449,  Q.  Fabius  [hence  called  Maximusj  in  order  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  firom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  city  mob]  se- 
parated the  meaner  sort  of  people  from  all  the  tribes  through  which 
they  had  been  dispersed  by  App.  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the 
four  city  tribes,  Liv,  ix.  46.  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those 
whose  fortunes  were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARII ; 
and  those  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  GdL  xvi.  10. 
From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be 
esteemed  less  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some 
of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honourable  than  others, 
Cicpro  SalbOf  25.  Plin,  xviii.  S.  Hence,  when  the  censors  Judged 
it  proper  to  degrade  a  citizen,  they  removed  him  from  a  more  honour- 
able to  a  less  honourable  tribe  (tribu  movebasU) ;  and  whoever  convicted 
any  one  of  bribery  upon  trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose, 
the  tribe  of  the  person  condemned,  Cie.  Und,  * 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place;  as,  IVibua 
Afdensuj  ArmennSf  duvioy  Cnuiumnaf  FtUeHnOy  Lemoma^  Macioj 
PompHna^  Quirinoy  Romiliay  ScapiUij  [  VeUnOy  Pers.  Sat.  v.  7S.]  &c»  i 
or  from  some  noble  family;  as,  JBmiUoy  Clatukaj  ChientiOy  CoT" 
netioj  Fabioy  HoraHoj  JuliOy  Minueiay  Papirioy  Serbia,  TerentmOf 
Veturioy  &C+ 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of  a  per** 
son,  as  a  surname ;  thus,  Z.  AJbhts  Sex.  F.  Qutrinoy  Cic  Quint.  6. 
M.  Opphuy  M.  F.  Tereniina,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Att.  iv.  16. 

The  Comitia  Tribuia  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  Dumys.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more  frequently  assem- 
bled afler  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed,  that  the 
Hebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Ccmiiia  TrUnUOy 
Liv.  ii.  5S, 

The  Comitia  TrUnOa  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to  elect 
certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  die  CkmUia  TrUnOa  were  created  all  the  infsrior  city  magU^ 
tratety  as  the  ^diles,  both  curule  and  plebeian,  the  tribunes  of  the 

*  **  Appius  Cncus,  the  censor,  allowed  the  people,  who  had  been  daaied,  as  we 
hftTe  already  observed,  according  to  the  district  in  which  thej  lived,  to  rank  them- 
Rives  in  any  tribe  they  chose,  either  in  the  city,  or  the  country.  No  sooner  waa 
this  indaigence  granted,  than  every  person,  who  bad  been  previously  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  city  trib€«,  if  he  was  ambitious  of  distinction,  trsnsfisrred  his  name  to  one  of 
the  tribus  nisticsp,  and,  if  possible,  to  that  tribe  which  was  distinguished  by  the  moet 
hoDoursble  names." — Crombie't  G.  ii.  S51. 

t  '<  Whenever  a  house  {gem)  and  a  tribe  bore  the  same  name,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  both  were  in  like  manner  called  after  the  same  indiget  /  and  that  both  performed 
sacriSces  to  him,  as  to  a  patron  of  a  higher  order.  Such  is  Clausus  m  l^rg.  iEn. 
^L  707.  Claudia  nunc  a  quo  diffunditur  et  tribus  et  gens  Per  Latium :  he  is  no 
more  the  progenitor  of  the  one  than  the  other." — Nieb,  i-  p.  364. 
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commons,  quflcstors,  &c.  All  the  provincial  moffistrcUes,  as  the  pro- 
consuls, proprsetors,  &c.  also  commissioners  for  settling  colonies,  &c. 
The  Pont^ex  MaximtUy  and  after  the  year  650,  the  other  pontificesy 
auguresy  fiddles,  &c,  by  the  Domitian  law,  SueL  Ner,  2.  For  before 
that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges 
(a  coUegiis  suis  ctMjpUibantur),  But  at  the  election  of  the  pontifex 
maximuSy  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only  seventeen 
tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  them,  namely 
nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cie,  RuU,  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISClTA,  (jqtuB 
plebs  suo  suffragio  sine  pcOribus  jussity  plebeio  magistrtUu  rogcmie, 
Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but  afler  the  year 
306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  Hi.  55.* 

Plebiscita  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about  making  peace, 
Ztv.  xxxiii.  10.,  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  about  or- 
dering a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  iii.  63., 
about  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph, 
xxvi.  21.,  about  absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in  later  times 
the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  ComeLy  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  TrttnOa;  these  were 
held  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine,  Liv,  iv.  41. 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  sufficient  to  decree  banishment 
against  him  (id  ei  Justum  exilium  esse  scivit  pUbs)y  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 
XXV.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  who  had  the  full  right 
of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not.  For  every 
one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  vote, 
Xtv.xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes;  one  in  which  they  were  bom, 
and  another,  either  by  right  of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian 
and  Scaptian  tribes.  Suet,  Aug,  40.,  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one 
of  bribery  (Jegis  de  ambitu  pramio),  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributay  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of  equal 
force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended  them.  On 
which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  them,  Liv,  ii.  56.  60.  But  about  this  writers  are  not 
agreed,  f 

The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  sdiles,  were  held  by 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given,  either  by  lot  or 
by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  Liv,  iii.  64. ;  but  for  creating  curule 
sdiles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  consul,  dictator,   or 

*  Hitherto,  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  they  owed  their  strength  chiefly  to  compact 
and  connivance,  rather  than  proper  authority,  which  they  had  not,  ob  defectum 
majestati*.  (Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  199.)  This  motion  was  brought  forward  by 
the  consuls  themselves,  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  as  Livy  (1.  c)  observes,  it 
settled  a  matter  which  had  hitherto  been  veluti  in  controverso  jure,  and  armed  the 
tribunes  with  a  very  dangerous  weapon :  quA  lege  tribunitiis  rogationibus  telum 
acerrimum  datum  est. 

t  "  The  meeting  of  the  tribes  was  the  dominion  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  it  was 
never  summoned  by  a  patrician  magistrate ;  when  it  assembled,  the  patricians  and 
clients  were  ol)iiged  to  withdraw  from  the  forum ;  but  the  centuries  were  an  ih- 
stitution  to  mediate  between  the  two  bodies  and  to  unite  them,  and  as  such  would 
but  for  this  have  been  needless.'*— >  ^u^.  i.  p.  363. 
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military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests^  by  the  consul  only,  Cic.  ad 
Brui.5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held  by  the 
consuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  When  the  consul  was 
to  hold  them,  he,  by  his  edict,  summoned  the  whole  Roman  people ; 
but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  plebeians,  GelL  xv.  17.  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  comitia  populi,  and  sometimes  concilium 
fidns  :  in  the  one,  the  phrase  was  poptdus  jussit ;  in  the  other,  plebs 
scivii.     But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed.* 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  usuaUy  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  Cic.  Att  i.  1.  iv.  3.  JBp.  Fam.  vii.  30. ;  but  for 
passing  laws  and  for  trials  commonly  in  the  forum  ;  sometimes  in  the 
Capitol,  Liv,  xxxiii.  10.,  and  sometimes  in  the  circus  Flaminiusy 
Liv.xxvii.  21.,  anciently  called /irato  Flaminia,  or  circus  ApoUinariSy 
Id.  iii.  63.,  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the 
comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Decemviriy  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe  marked  out 
with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building,  in  Caesar's  name, 
marble  enclosures  (s^fOa  fnannorea)^  for  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa^ 
Cic  Att.  iv.  16.,  which  work  was  prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at 
last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liii.  23.   PUn.  xvi.  40, 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning  and 
holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  comitia,  only  it  was  not 
requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  that  the 
auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been  thimder  or  lightning 
{si  tonuissei  autftUgurdsset),  they  could  not  be  held  tliat  day.  For  it 
was  a  constant  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  ful- 
CENTS  CUM  POPULO  AOi  NBFAS  ESSE,  Cic.  in  VoHn,  8.  ConUtiorum 
solum  vitium  estfulmen.  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year  598, 
were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  for 
electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  for  laws  and  trials, 
on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He  shared 
the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people  ;  so  that,  except  the 
competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice  he  solely  determined 
himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he  nomin&tei  (edebat)  the 
other.  This  he  did  by  billets,  dispersed  through  the  several  tribes,  to 
this   effect,  Cjesar  Dictator    illi   tribui.      Commendo  vobis 

ILLUM,    ET    ILLUM,    UT    VESTRO    SUFFRAGIO  SUAM    DIGNITATEM    TE- 

neant,  Suet.  Cces,  41. 

*  The  tribes,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  very  glaring  impropriety  in  the  natur* 
of  their  decision,  were  sometimes  called  back  to  give  their  suffrages  anew,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  it.  Thus,  when  the  first  tribes 
that  gave  their  suffrages  refused  i£milius  a  triumph,  A.  U.  5S6,  M.  Servilius, 
a  man  of  consular  dignity,  prevailed  upon  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  to  call 
the  tribes  back  again,  and  vote  afresh.  The  same  consular,  with  the  permission 
of  the  tribunes,  made  a  long  speech  of  expostulation  to  the  people,  and  with  such 
effect,  that  the  tribes  unanimously  decreed  a  triumph  to  ^milius.  —  Hooke*t  Rom. 
Hue.  b.  V.  ch.21. 
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Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after  it  had  been  dropped 
for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Caesar's  death, 
Suee.  Aug.  40.    2>t6.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  election, 
Juvenal,  x.  77.9  aod  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  to  himself, 
Ovid,  PoMi,  iv.  9.  67.,  he  pretended  to  refer  the  choice  of  the  other 
magistrates  to  the  senate,  but,  in  fact,  determined  the  whole  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  Tacit  Ann*  i.  15.  Dio,  Ccus.  Iviii.  2a  Caligula 
attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without 
any  permanent  effect,  Suei.  Calig,  16.  The  comitioy  however,  were 
stul  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates,  whether  nomi- 
nated by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
attended  by  their  friends  and  connections,  and  were  appointed  to 
their  office  by  the  people  with  the  usual  solemnities,  Plin.  Paneg,  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Emperors, 
seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  StieL  Cos.  40.  76.  80.  Aug,  40. 
56.  Ner.4fS.  Vit.U.  Vup.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit.  Asm.  l  15.  Hist. 
i.  77.,  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  consuls,  Ann.  i.  81.  Sometimes,  especially  under 
good  emperors,  the  same  freedom  of  canvassmg  was  allowed,  and 
the  same  arts  practised  to  ensure  success,  as  under  the  republic, 
PUn.  Ep.  vl.  6.  9.  viit.  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses 
of  candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery  {ambitS^  lege);  and  by  ordain- 
ing that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office  who  had  not 
a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the  value  of 
estates  in  Italy,  Id,  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating  magistrates 
was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them  by  open  votes 
(cq)ertis  sttffhjgHs),  but  the  noise  and  disorder  which  this  sometimes 
occasionecCmade  the  senate,  in  Uie  time  of  Ttajan,  adopt  the  method 
of  balloting  (ad  tacita  9Ujff¥agia  decurrere),  Plin.  £p.  iiu  20.,  which 
also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  which  Pliny  says 
the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id.  iv.  25.  Augustus  followed  the 
mode  of  Julius  Csesar  at  the  VomittOy  Dio.  liii.  21.,  although  Mae- 
cenas, whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed,  advised  him  to  take  this 
power  altogether  from  the  people,  Dio.  Hi.  30.  As  often  as  he 
attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the  tribes, 
with  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended  (cum  suis  candidatis)^ 
and  solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  himself 
gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen  (utunus  epopM)^ 
Suet.  Aug.  56. 


ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

DJPFSRMNT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT^  AND  DIFFERENT  MAGISTRATES  AT 
DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

Rome  was  at  first  governed  by  kings :  but  Tarquin,  the  7th  king, 
being  expelled  for  his  [tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the  regal  government  was 
abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually  created  in 
place  of  a  king,  called  CONSULS.  In  dangerous  conjunctures,  a 
DICTATOR  was  created  with  absolute  authority ;  and  where  there 
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was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to  elect 
new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301 ,  Liv,  iii.  33.,  or,  according  to  others, 
302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  chosen  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws  (ad  leges  scribendcui).  But  their  power  lasted 
only  two  years ;  and  the  consular  government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  and 
the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity,  after  great  contests 
it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310,  that,  instead  of  consuls,  six 
supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually  created,  three  from  the 
patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebeians,  who  were  called  MILITARY 
TRIBUNES  ( Tribum  milUum  comulart  potestaie),  Dionys.  xi.  60. 
There  were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes 
only  three,  lAv,  iv.  6.  16.  25.  4<2.,  sometimes  four,  lb.  SI.  35.  44.,  and 
sometimes  even  eight,  Id,Y.  1.  *  Nor  was  one  half  always  chosen 
firom  the  patricians,  and  another  half  from  the  plebeians.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  patricians,  Id.  iv.  25.  44.  56.  &c., 
seldom  the  contrary,  Liv.  v.  12,  13.  18.  vi.  30.  [In  the  year  359, 
they  were  all  plebeians.]  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes 
consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the 
influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior,  or  the  public 
exigencies  required ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387> 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and 
afWrwards  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians ;  which^  however, 
was  rarely  the  case,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the  supreme 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  till  the  usurpation  of  Sylla, 
A.  U.  672,  who,  having  vanquished  the  party  of  Marius,  assumed  to 
himself  absolute  authority,  under  the  title  of  DictcUoTf  an  office  which 
had  been  disused  above  120  years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily 
resigned  his  power  in  less  than  three  years,  the  consular  autliority 
was  again  restored,  and  continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated 
Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his 
opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created  per- 
petual dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U.  706* 
Aher  this  the  consular  authority  was  never  again  completely  re- 
stored. It  was  indeed  attempted,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  m  the 
senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Cassius 

*  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  388.)  considers  that  the  censors  were,  in  the  latter  case,  iiiclude4 
as  members  of  the  tribunician  college.  "  By  the  constitution  of  311,  the  number 
of  military  tribunes  was  reduced  to  three,  who  might  be  chosen  out  of  either  order  : 
for  the  patricians  trusted  that  the  power  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  the  control 
of  the  censors  over  the  lists  of  electors,  would  enable  them  to  exclude  the  plebeian 
candidates  ;  an  expectation,  in  which,  after  the  first  election,  they  were  not  deceived. 
Whether  consuls  or  military  tribunes  were  to  be  appointed,  was  always  decided  by 
the  senate  :  it  preferred  the  former,  because,  in  their  case,  votes  for  a  plebeian  might 
be  peremptorily  rejected,  without  trouble  or  annoyance:  when,  however,  it  was 
forced  to  permit  the  election  of  tribunes,  after  the  passing  of  the  ^milian  law,  and 
there  were  no  censors,  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  warden  of  the  dty,  who,  like 
them,  was  necessarily  a  patrician.  The  year  350  is  the  commencement  of  a  totally 
different  magistracy  under  the  same  name.  The  prsBtorship  was  separated  from  tho 
censorship,  and  united  with  the  tribunate :  it  was  reserved  to  the  patricians,  though 
forded  as  one  of  the  places  in  the  tribunician  college,  which  was  restored  to  its 
original  complement  of  six.  The  other  five  were  open  to  both  orders  without  dis- 
tinction." —  I<fi^,  ii.  p.  395. 
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and  the  other  conspirators ;  but  M.  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in 
Caesar  s  room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls  of 
the  following  year,  being  slain  at  Mutlfna,  Octavius,  who  was  after- 
wards called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  shared  between  them  the 
provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  absolute  power  under  the  title 
of  TRIUMVIRI  reipubUctB  cansHtuendce, 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Cssar,  and  Crassus,  commonly 
called  the  first  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by  the  contrivance  of 
Csesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranius,  A.  U.  693,  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  44.  Harat,  Od,  ii.  1.,  is  justly  reckoned  the  original  cause  of 
this  revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Romans, 
by  submitting  to  their  usurped  authority^  showed  tliat  they  were  pre- 
pared for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can  pre- 
serve liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of  morals, 
laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroachments  of  power. 
Julius  Caesar  would  never  have  attempted  what  he  effected,  if  he  had 
not  perceived  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  favourable  to 
his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
A.  U.  712,  Augustus,  on  a  slight  pretext,  deprived  Lepidus  of  his 
command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a  sea-fight  at  Actium, 
became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  U.  723,  and  ruled  it 
for  many  years  under  the  title  of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR  (Prtwc^ 
vel  Imperatar),  The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished ; 
and  although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monarchy, 
the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despotism,  equally 
fatal  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince  and  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  stated  magistrates,  Liv,  iv.  4*, ;  but  as  they,  being  engaged  almost 
in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil  affairs,  various 
other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  different  times,  praetors,  censors, 
aediles,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  &c.  lb.  Under  the  Emperors  various 
new  magistrates  were  instituted. 

OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 

A  MAGISTRATE  Is  a  person  invested  with  public  authority  (Magis- 
tratus  est  qui  prcBsit,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  1.  Dicitur  magistralus  a 
magistro.    Magister  autem  est,  qui  plus  aliis  potest^  Festus). 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  diiBTerent 
ft'om  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the  same  discri- 
mination betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  The  same  person 
might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute  tliem,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest, 
and  command  an  army,  Liv.  x.  29.  et  aiibi passim.  The  civil  authority 
of  a  magistrate  was  called  maffistratus  or  potestas,  his  judicative  power 
Jurisdictio,  and  his  military  command  imperium.  Anciently  all  magis- 
trates who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were  called  PRiSTORES, 
(vel  quod  cceteros  prmrent^  vel  quod  aliis  prcsessenty  A  scon,  in  Cic) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  a  magistrate;  as,  Magisiratus 
jussit:  or  a  magistracy;  as,  Titio  magistratus  datus  est,  Festus.  So, 
POTESTAS ;  as,  Habere  potestatem,  gerere  petestateSf  esse  in  v.  cum 
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poMatej  to  bear  an  office ;  GabioTum  esse  pdesiaSy  to  be  magistrate  of 
Gabii,  JuvenaL  x.  99.  JurisdicHanem  tanium  in  urbe  delegari  magU* 
trattbus  solitam^  etiam  per  provincioB  Potest atibus  demandaciiy  Suet. 
Claud.  Si.  Magistratus  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  magi- 
stracy in  the  city ;  and  Potbstas  in  the  provinces  (MoffistratuM,  vel 
iis,  qui  in  poiesttOe  aUqud  sinty  ut  putd  proconsul^  vuprmtoTy  vei  aUij 
qui  prwineias  reguni,  Ulpian).  But  this  distinction  is  not  always 
observed,  SaihuL  Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said  esse  in  v.  cum 
in^terioy  in  Jusio  v.  swnmo  imperio,  ( Cum  imperio  esse  dicituTf  cui 
flomtfutfim  esi  a  popuh  mandaium  imperium,  Festus.)  Thus,  Absti- 
ntniiam  neque  in  imperiis^  neque  in  magistraiibus  prasUHty  u  e.  neque 
cm  eiereitui  prtBcssei  ei  Jus  beiU  gerendi  kabereiy  neque  dim  munera 
ehUia  in  urbe  gerereiy  Suet.  Caes.  54.  Nemins  cum  imperio  (military 
command)  aui  magi^nUu  (civil  authority),  tendenie  quoquamy  quin 
Wwdum  dicertereiy  Id.  Tib.  12.  So,  magi^ratus  et  imperia  caperej  to 
enjoy  offices  civil  and  railitanr,  Id,  C<bs,  75.  But  we  find  £sse  in 
imperioy  simply  for  Ssse  consuUm,  Liv.  iv.  7. ;  and  all  those  magistrates 
were  said  Habere  imperium,  who  held  great  authority  and  power 
(qitt  et  ooercere  aUquem  passentj  ei  jubere  in  carcerem  ducij  Fault.  1.  2. 
if.  de  in  jus  vocando),  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  praetors.  Hence 
tbej  were  said  to  m>  any  thing  pro  imperio^  Liv.  u*  56.,  to  which 
Terence  alludes,  Pharm.  i.  4.  19.;  whereas  the  inferior  magistrates, 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors,  were  said  esse 
sifw  imperioy  and  to  act  only  pro  poteetatSy  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26.  Some- 
times poiestas  and  in^xrhnn  are  joined ;  thus,  Togaius  in  repMAoA 
cwnpotestaie  imperioque  versatus  esty  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7« 

DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided;  into  ordinary  and 
f^^rwrdxMoryy  greater  and  lesSy  curule  and  not  eurule;  also  patrician 
and  pUbeiany  dig  and  provincial  magistrates. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  ORDINARII  were  those  who  were  created 
at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  republic ;  the  EXTRA- 
ORDINARII  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who  had  what 
were  called  the  greater  auspices  (qua  minoribus  magis  rata  essent, 
Gellxiit.  15.)  'Die  magistratus  mqfores  ordinarii  were  the  consuls, 
prstors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at  the  ComOia  Centuriata.* 
^e  extraordinarii  were  the  dictator,  the  master  of  the  horse  (magister 
fqmimn)y  the  intenrex,  the  prsefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  qusstors  :  EXTRAORDI- 
NARII,  the  prcBfectus  annoncRy  duumviri  navaleSy  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who  had  the  right 
of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namelv,  the  dictator,  the 
consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles.  All  the  rest,  who  had 
not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CURULES.  (Curules  magi^ratus 
oppdkti  sunty  quia  curru  vehAaniury  Festus :  [they  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot :]  In  quo  curru  sella  oufulis  erat, 
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9Upra  quam  considerent,  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  sella  curulis  was  anciently 
made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  Horace  calls  it, 
euride  dmr^  £p.  i.  6.  53.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal 
on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from  the  plebeians, 
except  the  interrex  alone  (quern  et  ipsum  patricium  esse^  et  a  patriciis 
prodi  necesse  erae,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.).  The  plebeian  magistrates 
were  the  aediles  and  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  different 
offices,  Cic.  PhiL  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for  this  purpose  (LEX 
ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius  (or  L.  Julius),  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.  U.  57S,  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  annalis,  Jav. 
xl.  44.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about 
that  matter  formerly,  Id.  xxr.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for 
enjoying  each  office  is  not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  5.  It  is  certain 
that  the  praetorship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  sedileship, 
Cic»  Famil.  x.  25.,  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Ctc.  PML  T.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who  fre- 
quently boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper  year  (^ 
suo  quemque  magistraJtum  anno  gesnsse)^  the  years  appointed  for  the 
different  offices  by  the  lex  VUUa  were,  for  the  quaestorship  thirty-one, 
for  the  sedileship  thirty*seven,  for  the  praetorship  forty,  and  for  the 
consulship  forty-three.  [See  p.  107.]  But  even  under  the  republic 
popular  citizens  were  freed  from  these  restrictions,  ibid,y  and  the  em- 
perors granted  that  indulgence  (annos  refniUebant)  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16. ;  or  tne  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liii.  28. 
The  lex  annalis^  however,  was  still  observed,  Plir^  JBp*  iii.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should  enter 
on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable  omens  (nisi  ares 
addiocissent  vel  admisissenty  Liv.  i.  36.).  And  by  the  CORNELIAN 
LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  ob- 
served in  obtaining  preferments  ;  that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before 
being  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  being  praetor ;  nor  should  enjoy  the 
same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same 
year,  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  412.  Liv.  xxxii.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. 
lAv.  vii.  40.     But  these  regulations  also  were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering  on 
their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws  (in  leges  jurare), 
Liv.  xxxi.  5. ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  might  be 
brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had  done  any  thing  amissy  Liv,  xxxvii.  57. 
SueL  JuL  23. 

KINGS. 

Rome  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute  power  nor 
hereditaiy,  but  limited  and  elective.  They  had  no  legislative  authority, 
and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  and  people,  Dionys.  ii.  13.  Sallust.  Catilin.  6.* 

*  "  The  senate  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  person  to  be  proposed  by  the 
interrex  to  the  curies,  whose  power  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  him.  It 
was  a  rogation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  law ;  and  hence  the  interrex  is  said  rogare  regefn 
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The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  die  chief  direction 
of  sacred  things,  Dionys.  il.  14.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Virg.  ^n. 
iii.  Sa  Cie.  Dimn.  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  trabea,  u  e.  a  white  robe  adorned 
with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  pnetextOy  a  white  robe  fringed  with 
parple»  a  golden  croum^  cm  ivory  sceptre^  the  sella  curtdisy  and  twelve 
Bcton^  with  the  ftuces  and  secures,  i.  e.  carrying  each  of  them  a  bundle 
of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  the  middle  of  them.* 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  u  5.  ScdL  CaL  51.  Jin.  Dumys.  iii.  61. 
Strab.y.p.  220. 

AccorcUng  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The  toga 
pratexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius^  and  also  the  UOus  clavnsy 
after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Phn,  ix.  S9.  s.  63.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  f  years  under 
seven  kings,  Bomulusy  Numa  PompUius,  Tullus  HosHUus^  Ancus 
Marciusy  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  TuUius,  and  L,  TarquiniuSy 
sumamed  SUPERBUS  from  his  behaviour ;  all  of  whom,  except  the 
last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to  have  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  Roman  greatness,  Liv.  ii.  1.  Tarquin  being  universally 
detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his  son  Sextus 
to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  revolution  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Romans  with 
the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which  they  retained  ever 
aflerwards.  Hence  regie  facere,  to  act  tyrannically,  regii  spiritus, 
regia  stq)erbia,  &c 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or  PRiE- 


to  put  hu  acceptance  to  the  vote.  Afterward  the  same  system  continues  for  a  con« 
siderable  time,  in  the  consular  elections,  as  well  as  the  word  rogare*  When  the 
king  bad  been  accepted,  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  gods  was  sought  for  by  his 
inauguration.  But  the  inauguration  itself  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  full  power, 
the  imperium,  to  the  new  king;  it  was  necessary  to  invest  him  with  it  by  a  specific 
laV|  which  he  himself  proposed,  and  the  rejection  of  which  must  have  compelled  him 
to  resign  bis  dignity.  Cicero*s  view  of  this  regulation  was,  that  freemen  deemed 
the  intrusting  so  great  a  power  a  measure  so  grave  and  hazardous,  that  they  reserved 
to  themselves  a  double  deliberation." -^^^6.  i.  p.  293.  **  The  king  punished  dis- 
obedience with  corporal  penalties  and  fines :  yet  an  appeal  lay  from  such  sentences 
to  the  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  a  franchise  which  can  only  be  conceived  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  patricians  {Cic»  de  Rep.  ii.  SI.).  Every  ninth  day  the  king  held 
his  court :  to  his  tribunal  belonged  the  adjudication  of  property  and  persons,  the 
protection  of  legal^possessions ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  was  subsequently  included 
ia  the  praetor's  jurisdiction.'* —  P.  295. 

*  "  As  a  permanent  mark  of  honour  (to  the  memory  of  Remus),  a  second  throne 
was  set  by  the  side  of  the  king's,  with  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  other  badges  of  royalty.** 
"Nieb,!.  p.  191. 

f  *'  According  to  the  chronology  of  Fabius,  the  Roman  history  from  the  founding 
to  the  taking  of  the  city,  divides  itself  into  two  portions ;  240  years  under  the  kings, 
and  120  after  them;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  into  three  periods,  each  containing 
ten  times  twelve  years ;  twelve  being  the  number  of  the  birds  in  the  augury  of 
Romulus.  This  scheme  was  the  bed  of  Procrustes ;  to  which  whatever  was  known 
or  believed  about  the  early  times  was  fitted." — Nieb,  i.  p.  214. 
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PECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse  under  the  king,  as 
afterwards  the  rnoffisier  equUum  did  under  the  dictator.* 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  (INTERREGNUM), 
which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabtnes,  about  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators  shared  the  government 
among  themselves.  They  appointed  one  of  their  number,  who  should 
have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX, 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  for  the  space  of  five  days ;  after 
him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created.  Lie.  L  17. 
Dianys.  ii.  57.  f 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created,  to  hold  the 
elections  when  there  was  no  consul  or  dictator,  Liv.  iii.  55*9  which 
happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  hindered  the  elections  by  their  intercession,  Liv.  vi.  S5. 


ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 
I.  CONSULS. 

1.    THE   FIRST  CREATION,    DIFFERENT   NAMES,   AND   BADGES      OF 

CONSULS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  [according  to  Livy 
and  Dion.  Hcd,  245,]  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually  created, 
with  equal  authority ;  that  they  might  restrain  one  another,  and  not 
become  insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  (7tc.  poH  recL  m 
Sen,  4^  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRiETORES,  Xw.  iii.  55.  FeOua; 
also  Imperatores,  Sallust.  Cat  6.,  or  JUDICES,  Varro  de  Lot 
Jjing.  V.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55» ;  afterwards  CONSULES,  either  from  their 
consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state  (a  reipubliccB  cansulendo)^  Cic 

*  **  If  patret,  and  its  deriTative  paJtricH,  were  titles  of  faonour  for  individuals,  tbe 
name  of  the  whole  class,  as  distinguished  from  the  cc^lective  body  of  Romans, 
appears  to  have  been  Celeret.  Tliat  this  was  the  name  of  the  knights  is  attested :  as 
also —  what  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  all  the  constitutions  of  antiquity — 
that  the  tribes  of  Romulus  had  tribunes ;  and  since  the  tribunate  of  the  oeleres  is 
said  to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is  palpably  absurd  to  regard  it 
as  the  captaincy  of  a  body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  such  a  guard,  it  was  formed 
assuredly  out  of  the  numerous  clients  who  must  have  been  settled  on  their  deraesnesi 
The  tribunes  of  all  the  three  tribes  were  certainly  at  once  leaders  in  tbe  field,  and 
magistrates  and  priests  in  the  city  ;  just  as  a  curion,  in  his  cliaracter  of  oeaturi<»o, 
which  was  his  name  too  in  the  army,  was  captain  over  a  hundred  in  the  Romulian 
legion  :  but  among  the  three,  the  tribune  of  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  first,  will  have 
enjoyed  sigpal  distinctions,  which  is  the  reason  that  only  one  has  been  named. 
Dionysius,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this:  who,  ii.  64.,  mentions  the  JSribitni 
Cderunit  like  the  other  priests,  as  a  college.*' —  Nieb.  i.  p.  284. 

f  **  According  to  Livy,  when  there  were  but  100  senators,  one  was  nominated 
in  each  decury.  These  together  formed  a  board  of  ten,  in  which  the  regal  power 
and  its  badges,  enjoyed  by  each  interrex  during  five  days,  devolved  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  if  no  king  was  created  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days,  the  rotation 
began  anew.  Tills  statement  refers  to  the  superiority  of  the  Ramnes ;  and  in  it  we 
see  the  decern  jmnUf  the  ten,  each  of  whom  was  the  first  in  his  decury.**  —  Aieft.  i. 
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Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.,  or  from  consulting  the  senate  (a  consukndo  se- 
mtfMm),  Cic.  de  L^g.  iii.  S.,  and  people,  Varr.  L.jL  iv.  14s,  or  from 
their  acting  as  judges  (ajudieando)^  Quintllian,  i.  9.  From  their  pos- 
sening  supreme  command,  the  Greeks  called  them  "TIIATOI.  * 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  (^subrogaius  vel 
ntffhdtts  est)  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  he  could  not 
liold  the  camiiia  for  electing  new  consuls,  Liv.  xli.  18.  f 

The  ifuignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  kings, 
except  the  crown;  namely,  the  toga  pnBtexta^  sella  curulis,  the 
sceptre  or  irory  stalF  (scipio  ebumeus^y  and  twelve  lictors  with  the 
fEMses  2Sid  secwres. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  consuls, 
Zittf.  iL  1.,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  (mentibus 
aUemUy  A  public  servant,  called  aceensusy  went  before  the  other 
consul,  and  the  lictors  followed ;  which  custom,  after  it  had  been  long 
disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  consulship,  SueL  JuL  20. 
He  who  was  elder,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or 
had  most  sufirages,  had  the  faaces  first,  GelL  ii.  15.  Liv,  ix.  8«  Ac- 
coxding  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both  consuls, 
and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola, 
lUf.  V.  2.  We  read  in  Livy  of  24*  lictors  attendbg  the  consuls,  ii.  55^ 
hut  this  must  be  understood  without  the  city. 

2.  THE  POWER   OF  THE  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the  kings, 
80  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv,  ii.  1.  [Ctc.  de  Legg,  iii.  7.] 
But  Valerius,  called  POPLICOLA  (apopido  colendo)^  took  away  the 
securis  from  the  fasces  (securim  fascibus  ademit),  i.  e.  he  took  from 
the  ccmsuls  the  power  ot  life  and  death,  and  only  left  them,  the  right 
of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city,  Dionys.  v.  19.;  for  without  the 
dty,  when  invested  with  military  command,  they  still  retained  the 
wevrtf,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally,  Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionys, 
7.59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them  had 
ih^  fasces  and  secures;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the  same 
army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately  (akemis  im^ 
perUahant%  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  to  every  one  the  liberty  of 
appe^ing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed, 
Uv.  iL  8. ;  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again  renewed,  and 
alwsnrs  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family,  Id.  iiL  55.  x.  9.  But  this 
privflege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26.  viii.  35. 

Pophcola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came  into  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  [t.  e,  the  curies  or  patricians ;  see  Nieb.  i. 
pp.  437. 465.]  the  lictors  should  lower  the  fcuces  in  token  of  respect, 

*  ''Without  doubt,  the  name  means  nothing  more  than  mn^\y  coUeag^e8 ;  the 
syllable  tul  ia  found  in  pratui  and  exsulj  where  it  signifies  one  who  is  .*  thus  consulet 
is  tantamount  to  conxntes,  the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods." — Nieb.  i. 
p.  457. 

t  •*  Two  died,  A.  U.  244,  Liv.  xxvii.  27.  33."— T. 
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Ztt^.ii.  7*9  and  also,  that  whoever  usurped  an  oiEce  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  might  be  slain  with  impunity,  2)u>n^«.  v.  19.  But  the  power 
of  the  consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all  their  pro- 
ceedings (omnibus  iictis  intercedere).  Still,  however,  the  power  of  the 
consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was  considered  as  the 
summit  of  all  popular  preferment  (hofwrum  populi  j^nis),  Cic  pro 
Plane.  25. 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cie.  pro 
Mur,  35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them  *,  except 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and  the 
senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  de- 
crees. The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed,  were  commonly 
called  by  their  name.  They  received  all  letters  from  the  governors 
of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience 
to  ambassadors.  The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at 
Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  Tuilio 
Cicerone  ei  L,  AfUonio  ConsulibtUf  marked  the  690th  year  of  Rome. 
Hence  numerare  muUos  consiUeSy  for  annos,  Sen.  £p.  4^  Bisjampene 
itbi  consul  trigesitnus  instate  You  are  near  sixty  years  old,  MartiaL  L 
16.  3.  And  the  consuls  were  said  Aperire  annum,  fastosque  reserarej 
Plin.  Pan.  58.  [Hor.  Od.  iii.  8. 12.] 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR,  and  his 
name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar  (in  fastis).  He  also  had  the 
fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magistrates  for  the 
next  year.f 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads,  dis- 
mounted from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they  passed  by, 
Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  took  notice 
of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANIMADVERTERE,  lAv.  xxiv. 
44.  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Acilius  the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of 
LucuUus  the  praetor  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administer- 
ing justice,  because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing  by,  Dio. 
xxxvi.  1 0.  24.  When  a  prsetor  happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  Uctors 
always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command.  They 
levied  soldiers  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their  support. 
They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the  legions  (in  part; 
for  part  was  created  by  the  people  :  see  Lex  Attilia),  the  centurions, 
and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  Polyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  PhiL  iv.  4.,  and 
could,  when  authorised  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from  thence  to 
Rome  (Romam  evocare,  excircy  v.  accire)y  and  punish  them,  Cic.  in 
Verr,  i.  38.  Liv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.     They  were  of  so  great  authority, 

•  "Tully  (3  Catil»2,3,)  employs  the  Fr»tors  Flaccus,  Pomptinus,  and  Sul- 
picius.**— r. 

t  «  Tbe  nominee  of  the  patricians  was  deemed  the  superior  in  rank,  to  whom  the 
other  (that  of  the  centuries)  was  attached  as  his  colleague  :  thus  we  find  M.  Fabius, 
in  274,  distinguished  above  his  brother  magistrate,  and  in  like  manner  Appius 
Claudius  in  283:  Liv.  ii.  43.  (Patres)M.  Fabium  consulem  creant :  Fabio  collega 
Cn.  Manlius  datur  :  ib.  56.  Patres  —  Appium  Claudium  .— consulem  faciunt: 
collega  ei  T.  Quinctius  datur."—  2Vf€*.  ii.  p.  187. 
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that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were 
considered  to  be  under  their  protection,  Cicpro  Sext  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures,  thd  consuls  were  armed  with  absolute 
power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  viderent,  vel  Darent 
OPERAM,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19.  See  p.  19.  In  any  sudden  tumult 
or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form  :  Qui 

REMFUBLICAM  SALVAM  ESSE  VELIT,  ME  SEQUATUR,   CtC. prO  JRobir.  7 . 

Ttae.  QtuBSi.  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  senate,  and 
lay  before  them  the  ordinances  (jplacita)  of  the  emperors,  to  appoint 
tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  censors,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  &  Ep,  ix.  ^T.,  to  ex- 
hibit certain  public  games  and  shows,  which  they  also  sometimes  did 
under  the  republic,  Cic.  Off,  ii.  17.,  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name, 
&c  They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  ioga  pkta  or 
palmata,  and  had  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used 
formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed.*  Tliey  also 
added  the  securU  to  the  fasces, 

3.  THE  DAY  ON  WHICH  THE  CONSULS  ENTERED  ON  THEIR  OFFICE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office 
at  different  times  ;  at  first,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  February  (VII.  vel 
VI.  Kal,  Mart.),  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  been 
expelled,  Ovid.  Fast*  ii.  685.,  which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and 
called  REGIFUGIUM  [or  the  Fugalia^,  Festus;  afterwards,  on 
the  1st  of  August  {Kal.  Sext),  which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (t.  e.  of  the  consular ,  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always 
began  with  January),  Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Deeemvirij  on 
the  15th  of  May  (id.  Maii),  ib.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the 
15th  of  December  (Id.  Decemb.),  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  11.  Then  on  the 
1st  of  July  (Kal.  Quinctii.)j  Liv.  v.  32.  viii.  20.,  which  continued  till 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530,  when  the  day 
came  to  be  the  15th  of  March  (Id.  Mart.).  At  last,  A.  U.  598  or 
600  (Q.  Fulvio  et  T,  Annio  Coss,),  it  was  transferred  to  the  1st  of 
January  (in  K(d.  Jan.)^  which  continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after 
(DIES  SOLENNIS  rnagistratibus  ineundis)y  Liv.  Epit.  4<7.  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  81.  i\u  14*7. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the  1st  of 
January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called  CON- 
SULES  DESIGNATI ;  and  whatever  they  did  in  public  affeirs,  they 
were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority,  not  by  their  power ;  ( Qttod 
potestate  nondum  poterat,  obtinuit  auciontate),  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Sext.  32. 
They  might  however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  per- 
taining to  tlieir  office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid  to 
them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  See 
p.  11.  —  The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have  time 

*  «Cic.  de  DiY.  i.  28.  C.  Marium  cum  fascibus  Idureatis.*'—  T. 
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to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office ;  and  that 
inquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained  their  election  by 
bribery,  if  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  thev  were 
deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  them, 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cic.pro  SuH.  17.  S2.  They  were  abo, 
besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office*  or  of 
coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  CcUpumum  and  other  laws,  Cic.  pro 
Camel.  Muren.  23.  &c.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla,  SalL 
Cat,  18.  Cicero  made  the  punishment  of  bribery  still  more  severe  by 
the  TiilUan  law,  which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  with 
the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten  years'  e^\e,proMur,  32.  in  Vatm.  15. 
pro  Sexi,  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning  bribery 
was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Pstilius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate  (auctorilms  patHbus ;  tU  novorum  nuueime 
hommum  amhUiOj  qid  nundinas  et  oonciHabula  obire  soUti  erarU,  com- 
primeretur)y  Liv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the  new 
consuls  (sahUabant)  at  their  houses  (which  in  aftertimes  was  called 
OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  370;  whence  being  conducted  with  great 
pomp,  which  was  called  PROCESSUS  CONSULARIS,  to  the  Capitol, 
they  ofiered  up  their  vows  (yota  nuncupabani)^  and  sacrificed  each  of 
them  an  ox  to  Jupiter  * ;  and  then  began  their  office  (munus  suum 
au8picabasUur)y  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things  concerning 
religion,  Ovid»  Pont.  iv.  4.  9.  Liv.  xxi.  63.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  26.  Cic, 
post  red,  ad  Quir.  5.  Bull.  ii.  34.  IHo.  Fragm.  120.  Within  five 
days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to  observe  the  laws,  lAo.  xxxi.  50.9 
as  they  had  done  when  elected,  Plin.  Pan.  64,  65.  And  in  like 
manner,  when  thev  resigned  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed  in  their 
consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws, 
ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  from  making  a 
«>eech,  and  only  permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to 
dicero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.,  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  firom  ruin ; 
which  the  whole  Roman  people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and  then  con- 
ducted him  from  the  forum  to  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect,  Cie.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  v.  2. 

4.   THB  PROVIKCES  OF  THE  CONSULS. 

DuRiNQ  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or  agreed 
among  themselves,  about  their  provinces  (provineias  inter  se  sortie* 

*  A  total  disregard  of  these  religious  ceremonies  occurs  in  the  case  of  Fla- 
Bunius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  con- 
tnuy  to  the  inclinations  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  5S6«  Being  apprehensive  that  the 
augnrs,  influenced  by  his  enemies,  would,  to  render  bis  election  invalid,  pretend 
some  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  left  Rome  without  performing  the  usual  ceremonies, 
went  to  Ariminum  (where  he  had  ordered  the  army  to  rendezvous),  and  was  diere 
invested  with  the  consulate.  The  senate  sent  two  of  their  body  to  recall  him,  but 
be  paid  no  regard  to  their  orders.  Liv.  xxi.  68. 
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banter,  ottf  pearabani,  vel  oompofrabaM :  pramneias  partUi  Hmt)p 
Lir.  iL  40.  ill.  10. 22.  57.  et  alibi  passim. 

A  province  (PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  meta-i 
phorically  used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any  one>  whether 
private  or  public;  thus,  O  GetOy  provinciam  cansH  duran^  Ter. 
Phonn.  i.  2.  22.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the  Koman  empire  was 
widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charee 
assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.,  or  a  certain  country  m 
whidi  he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship,  Liv.  iL  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10. 
22. 25.  V.  52.  vii.  6.  12.  viii.  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14, 15. 
Fhr.  i.  11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate  after 
the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office,  lAv.  xxxii.  8. 
xzxiiL  29.  et  aiibi  passim.  Sometimes  the  same  province  was  decreed 
to  both  consuls.  Id.  x.  82.  xxxiv.  42.  xl.  1.  Sec  Thus  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  ^oke  by 
Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  FwrctE  Caudin^  Liv.  ix.  1. 
&C.  So  Paolus  ^milius  and  Terentius  Varro  were  sent  against 
Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  Id.  xxii.  40.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  22.  &c. 

But,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  Q  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
A.  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for  the  future 
consuls  before  their  election,  Cic.  pro  Dcm.  9.  ds  Prov.  Cans.  2. 
StdL  Jug.  27.,  which  they,  after  entering  on  their  office,  divided  by  lot 
or  agreement  (sarte  vel  compaara^one  partUi  sunt).  In  latter  times  the 
province  of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province  ^see  page  66.)^  which  each  consul,  after  the  expir- 
ation of  his  office,  snould  command ;  for  during  the  time  of  their  con- 
ailship  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence  Cicero  says,  2\im 
btila  fferere  notbi  duces  incipiunt,  cum  awpicia,  i.  e.  conwlaium  et 
pratunan,  pasueruniy  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  For  propraetors  and  proconsuls 
had  not  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices  (augpicia  non  kabebant)^  Cic 
Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls  were  called  PROVINCI^ 
CONSULARES ;  to  the  prctors,  PRiETORI^. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the 
consuls,  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
bj  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to  P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38. 
Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  IcL  xxxvii.  1.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinemy 
extra  sortem  vel  sine  sorte,  sine  con^parationey  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  30.  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces  of 
the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appK)inting  the  provinces  of  the  praetors, 
the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative,  but  not  in  those  of  the 
consuls,  Cie.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8.  Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what 
the  senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was 
given  by  the  people  to  Marius,  SalL  Jug.  73.  And  the  attempt  of 
Marius,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil  war  at  Rome, 
Plutarch,  in  Mar.  ^  Syll.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.,  and  in  fact 
gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  followed. 
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So  when  the  senate,  to  mortify  Cssar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to 
him  and  his  colleague  Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  SuA 
Jul,  19.,  Caesar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  Ibid.  22. 
Cic,  pro  Dom,  9.  in  Vatin.  15.,  and  soon  afler  also  Transalpine  Gaul 
from  the  senate,  Suet,  ib,  Dio.  xxxviii.  8. ;  which  important  command 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebo- 
nian  law,  Liv.  Epit  105.  Cic.  de  Prav.  Cons.  8.  Epist.  Fam*  i.  7. 
(See  page  19.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  permission  of 
the  senate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.;  which  regulation,  however,  was  sometimes 
violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv.  x.  18.  xxvti.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled  from  his 
province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command  could  only  be 
abolished  (abrogarx)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix.  19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  provinces, 
Liv.  xxvL  29.,  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  command,  IdL  v.  32. 

Pompey,  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a  law 
that  no  one  should  hold  a  province  till  five  years  afler  the  expiration 
of  his  magistracy,  IHo.  xl.  46.,  and  that  for  these  five  years,  while  the 
consuls  and  praetors  were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  consular  and 
praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  should 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law 
the  government  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Cic*  Ep. 
Fanu  iii.  2.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces  should 
not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more  than  two  years. 
But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by  Cicero,  was  abrogated  by 
Antony,  Cic,  PhU.  i.  8. 

5.   FROM    WHAT   ORDER   THE   CONSULS    WERE  CREATED. 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  patricians  *, 
but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  important  change, 
although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  immediately  occa- 
sioned by  a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman, 
had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a 
patrician,  and  the  vounger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While 
the  latter  was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod, 
as  was  usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home  from  the  forum. 
The  young  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that  custom,  was  frightened  at 
the  noise,  which  made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her 
ignorance.  This  stung  her  to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home, 
she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father,  seeing  her  de- 
jected, asked  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a 
direct  answer ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from  her  a 
confession  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man 
who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister's  husband. 
For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law  that  the  military  tribunes 

*  Niebuhr  thinks  otherwise.  —  Vol.  i,  p.  458. 
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should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
ZfT.  lY.  6.9  yet  for  forty-four  years  after  the  first  institution,  A.U.  Sll, 
to  A.  U.  355,  no  one  plebeian  liad  been  created,  Liv,  v.  12.  vi.  87., 
and  very  few  afterwards,  Ztv.  ▼.  13. 18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  there- 
fore, consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances  that  she  should  soon  see 
the  same  honours  at  her  own  house  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's. 
To  effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in-law,  and  one 
L.  Sexttus,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had  eyerj 
thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Ztr. 
Vi.  35.,  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years,  ihid.  42. ; 
for  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule  magistrates  to  be  created,  ilnd. 
$5^  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among 
the  plebeians,  und,  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  1.,  and  the 
second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stole,  ibieL  2.,  from  whom  the  law 
ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called  LEX 
LICINIA,  ibid.  21.*  Sometimes  both  consuls  were  plebeians, 
Id,  xxiii.  31.,  which  was  early  allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this 
rarely  happened ;  the  patricians  for  the  most  part  engrossed  that 
h<Hiour,  Liv,  vii.  18,  19.  ei  alibi  passim.  SalLJuff.  63.  Cic.  in  JRulL 
ii.  1.  The  Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  amone  them,  Liv,  viii.  4,  5.,  as  did  afterwards  also  the 
people  of  Capua,  Id  xxxiii.  6. ;  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected 
with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cornelius 
Balbus,  Plin,  viii.  43.  s.  44.  VelL  ii.  51.,  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  who 
became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of  the  citizens  residing 
at  Rome,  23  drachnuB^  or  denarii^  i.  e.  \6s.  l|d.,  Dio^  xlviii.  32. 

6.  THB  LEGAL    AGE,   AND     OTHER    REQUISITES  FOR   ENJOYING   THE 

CONSULSHIP. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (^tas  CONSULARIS) 
was  forty-three,  Cic.  PhiL  v.  17. ;  and  whoever  was  made  consul  at 
that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year  {suo  anno),  Cic.  in 
RuU.  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have  gone 
through  the  inferior  o£Bces  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  prstor.  It  behoved 
candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  private  station  (see 
p.  81.),  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a  second  time  till  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  Liv.  vii.  42.  x.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient  times 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and  even  after 
they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many  persons  were 
created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without  asking  it,  Cic,  Amie.  3.» 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome  S97,  the  comitia  chose  two  patricians  to  the  consulship,  in 
violation  of  this  law  ;  but  when  the  tribunes  opposed  the  proceeding,  the  inUrrea, 
who  presided  in  the  assembly,  answered,  «*  That  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  whaU 
ever  the  people  decreed  last  was  law ;  and  that  the  votes  of  the  people  were  their 
decree.—  Ut  fuodeunque  poOremum  jtopulusjussuiet,  id  jut  ratumque  euet,  Ju^um. 
jwpuU  et  tujffvgia  esse,^ — Liv.  vii.  17. 
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and  several  below  the  legal  age;  thus,  M*  Valerius  Corvus  at 
twentj-three,  Im.  vii.  26. ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twentj- 
eight,  Id.  xxT.  2.  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38^  and  the  younger  at  thirty- 
eight,  Id.  Epit  xlix.  ["  Cic.  de  Antic.  §  3."  T.]  ;  T.  Quinctius  Fla- 
-minius,  when  not  quite  thirty,  PluUtrck;  Fompey,  before  he  was  full 
thirty-six  years  old,  {ex  S.  C.  kgibus  sohUus  consul  antejiebaiy  quam 
idlum  magistratum  per  leges  capere  licuisset,  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could 
be  made  sdile,  which  was  the  first  office  properly  called  MoffUtraihUy 
although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the  qusstorship  and  tri- 
buneship,)  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  21. 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  without 
intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  Liv.  EpU.  67.,  who  was  seven  times 
consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence,  ibid,  et  68.  80. 
Several  persons  were  made  consuls  without  having  previously  borne 
any  curule  office,  Liv.  xxv.  42.  xxxii.  7.  Dio.  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were 
re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Liv.  passim.  And 
the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Cssar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war 
betwixt  him  and  Fompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction 
of  liberty,  C<bs.  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  2,  3. 

7.  ALTBRATIONS  IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CONSULS  UNDER  THE 

EMPERORS. 

Julius  Caesar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere  name. 
Being  created  perpetual  dictator.  Suet  76.,  all  the  other  nw^strates 
were  subject  to  him.  Although  the  usual  form  of  electing  consuls 
was  retamed,  he  assumed  the  nomination  of  them  entirely  to  himself, 
dc.  PhiL  ii.  32.  Suei.  Jul  41.  76.  *  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at 
the  same  time,  Dio.  xliii.  1.,  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he 
resigned  the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated 
whom  he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the 
Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years  to 
come  {ConstUes  et  tribunos  plebis  in  bienniuniy  quos  voluit)^  Cic  Att. 
xiv.  6*  Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom  of  substituting  con- 
suls at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for  a 
few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397.  Suei.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  30.  Dio,  xliii.  36. ;  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater 
number  with  honours.  Under  Commodus,  there  were  twenty-five 
consuls  in  one  year,  Lamprid,  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was 
twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of 
January  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  ofORDINAKlI, 
the  others  being  styled  SUFFECTI,  or  Minores,  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13., 
did  not  use  any  canvassmgf ,  but  went  through  almost  the-  same 

*  Sjlla  had  set  Cssar  the  example  in  the  nomination  of  consuls ;  for  wfaen, 
during  his  dictatorship,  Lucretius  Ofella  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  Sylla  for- 
bade him  to  stand,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate,  sent  a  centurion,  who 
lulled  bim  upon  the  spot.  After  this  he  caused  M.  Tullius  Decula  and  Co.  Cor- 
nelius Dolabella  to  be  elected  consuls.     This  took  place  A.  U.  673. 

f  Cicero,  PhU.  ii.  SO.,  says,  that  in  tlie  times  before  Cxesar,  consulatus  petebalurt 
non  tvfo&alur ;  it  was  canvassed  for,  not  solicited  at  the  hands  of  an  indiyidual. 
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formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Pan,  63, 64, 
65^  69.  ??•  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  after  their  election, 
they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  in  a  set  ^>eech,  Pirn.  Ep.  iii.  19. 
1&  Paneg.  2.  90,  91.  9S.,  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his 
virtues ;  which  was  callecl,  Hokorb,  vel  in  honorbm  primcipis  cen-* 
SEREy  Id,  Pan.  54>.,  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they 
were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  (Seep.  II.  eiPUn. 
Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  headi,  which 
he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them  under  the  name  of 
PANEGYRICUS  (i.  e.  >Jy^  manryv^iyu^^^  cfratio  in  conveniu  habUoy  a 
nanjjvft^  amvenhtey  Cic  Att.  i.  14.)  NertxB  Trajano  Avgusio  didus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with  the 
title,  without  enjoying  the  office,  of  consuls  (CONSULES  HONO- 
RARII) ;  as,  under  the  republic,  persons  who  had  never  been  con- 
suls or  preetors,  on  account  of  some  public  service,  obtained  the  right 
of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had 
been  consuls  or  prsetors  (loco  consutari  vel  praiorios  Cic.  I^il.  L  6. 
V.  17.  Liv.  Epit.  118.),  which  was  called  audoritas  vel  eenienOa  eon- 
ndcaris  aut  pratorioj  Cic  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So,  aUeehu  inier 
prcetoriosy  Flin.  £p.  i.  14.  PattanH  senaiue  anutmenia  pratoria  d^ 
erepii.  Id.  viL  29.  viii.  6. 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSULARES,  Cfie. 
Fam.  xiL  4.,  &c ;  as  those  who  had  been  praetors,  were  called  PR.£- 
TORH;  sediles,  iEDILITII;  Quiestors,  QUJESTORII. 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year,  of 
consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U.  1299.  But 
the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  the  first  year  of 
their  sovo'eignty.  Constantino  created  two  consuls  annually ;  whose 
office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and 
the  other  at  Constantinople. 

n.  PR^TORS. 

1.  INSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF   THE  PRJBTOR* 

The  name  of  PRiETOR  (is  qui prait  jure  eiexercihh  Varro,  rrparvryo^,) 
was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magistrates,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Ascan.  in 
Cic  Thus  the  dictator  is  called  PrcBtar  maaamus^  Liv.  vii.  3.  But 
when  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not 
attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for 
that  purpose,  A.  U.  889,  to  whom  the  name  of  PRiETOR  was  thence- 
forth appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only  from  among  the 
patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  consulship  being  com- 
municated to  the  plebeians ;  but  afterwards,  A.  U.  418,  also  from  the 
plebeians,  lAv.  viu.  15.  The  preetor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  con- 
suls, and  was  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  same 
auspices  as  the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  eoUeague,  Liv. 
viL  1.  ^iii.  32.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The  first  praetor  was  Sp. 
Fiiritts  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who  died  the 
year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Liv.  vii.  1. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  praetor  was  added,  A.  U.  510, 
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to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between  citizens  and  them  (qui 
inter  civesRomanos  et  peregrinosjua  dicerety  Liv*  Epit.  xix. — xxii.  36.) 
hence  called  PRiETOR  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  casting  lots, 
which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens,  was 
called  FR^TOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honourable ;  whence 
he  was  called  Prxtor  Honoratus,  Ovid.  FasL  i.  52.,  Major, 
Fe8tu8  in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law  derived  from  him  and 
his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  he  supplied  their  place  {munus  consulare  sustinebai\  Cic. 
Fam.  X.  12.  He  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  might 
convene  the  senate ;  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cie, 
Fam*  xiL  28.  He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as  the 
Ludi  ApoUinareSy  Liv.  xxvii.  23.;  the  Circensian  and  Megalesian 
games,  JuvenoL  xi.  192. ;  and  therefore  had  a  particular  jurisdiction 
over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least  under  the  emperors,  Tacit 
Ann.  i.  77.  When  there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper 
repair  (sarta  tecta  exigfbat)^  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these 
important  offices,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO.  PrtBtonr  dabat 
adionem  etjtidices;  the  praetor  gave  the  form  of  a  writ  for  trying  and 
redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and  appointed  judges 
or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause;  dicebat  jttSy  pronounced  sentence ; 
ADDiCEBAT  oona  vcl  domna,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor,  &c 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were  called 
DIES  FASTI  (a  fando,  quod  its  diebus  haec  tria  verba  far!  licebai). 
Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  administer  justice,  were  called 
NEFASTI. 

lUe  KEFASTUS  eritj  per  qtiem  tria  verba  silentwr: 
Fast  us  erit,  per  queni  lege  licebit  agi, 

Ovid,  Fast.  i.  47. 

2.  edicts   of   the   PRJETOR. 

The  PrcBtor  Vrbanus,  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  afler  having 
sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict  (EDICTUM>, 
or  system  of  rules  (^Formula)^  according  to  which  he  was  to  admi- 
nister justice  for  that  year ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX 
ANNUA,  Cic,  in  Verr.  i.  42.  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  publicly  declared  (EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rosira  (^eum 
in  concionem  adicendisset)  what  method  he  was  to  observe  ?£k<s 
ol>9ervaturu8  esset)  in  administering  justice,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22.  This 
edict  he  ordered,  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  PlauL  in  Prolog, 
Pomulif  11.,  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writing,  (Scr^pium  in 
ALBO  ^i.  e.  in  tabtdd  dealbatd,  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  albis  Uteris  notatd), 
pubUce  proponif  unde  de  FLA  NO  (t.  e.  de  humo,)  recti  l^  posset; 
in  large  letters  (Uteris  mqfusculis)^  Suet.  Calig.  41.     These  words 
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used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM, 
SueL  JuL  80-    VUtL  14-  Plasui,  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  prsetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  his  pre- 
decessors were  called  TRALATITI A ;  those  which  he  framed  him- 
self, were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or  part  of  an  edict, 
CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NOVUM,  Cie.  in  Verr.  I  45-  But 
as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  altered  his  edicts 
through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic,  in  Verr,  i.  41.  46.,  this  was  forbidden, 
first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  585,  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686, 
by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
nobility,  Ut  PRiETORSS  ex  sdictis  suis  pbrpbtuis  jus  diceremt, 
i.  e.  liiat  the  prsetors,  in  administering  justice,  should  not  deviate 
from  the  form  which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning 
of  their  office,  Ascan,  in  Orat  Cic,  pro  Com.,  Dio.  Cass.  36.  c.22, 
23.  Fronn  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors  (jus  PR^TORIUM), 
became  more  fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  study  their  edicts  with 
particular  attention,  Cic.  de  Legff.  i.  5.,  some  also  to  comment  on 
them,  GelL  ziii.  10.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various 
edicts  of  the  praetors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged 
bj  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor 
Didius  Julian;  which  was  thereafter  called  EDICTUM  PER- 
PETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  no  doubt  was  of  the 
greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous  code  of  the  ROMAN  laws 
called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict  which  the  prstor  published  when  he 
entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular  edicts,  as 
occasion  required  (Edicta  peculiaria,  et  repentina),  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii.  l^. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  URBANUM, 
ilnd.^S.;  m  the  provinces,  PRO  VINCI  ALE,  ibid.  ^6.  SicUiensey 
45.  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Pratar  Urbamts  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  tliat  the  Prcstor  Peregrinus  administered  justice,  either 
according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  But 
we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  59. 
And  it  appears  that  in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to 
for  relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  Prcetor  Urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  4f6. 
Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cses.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.    Dio.  xlii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  praetor :  the 
kings,  Liv.  i.  32.  44. ;  the  consuls,  Liv,  ii.  24-.  viii.  6. ;  the  dictator, 
Liv.  ii.  80-  viii.  84. ;  the  censor,  Liv.  xliii.  14.  Nep.  in  Cat.  !• 
GeU.  XV.  11. ;  the  curule  aediles,  Cic.  Phil  ix.  7.  Plata.  CapHv.  iv.  2. 
43.;  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic.  in  Verr,  ii.  4'1. ;  the  queestors, 
ibid.  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial  magistrates,  Cic.  Epist.  passim,  and 
under  the  emperors,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  of  the  praetorian  co- 
horts, &c.  So  likewise  the  priests,  as  the  pontifices  and  decemviri 
sacrorum,  Liv.  xl.  37. ;  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  2.  1.,  and  in 
particular,  theponiifex  maximus.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91.  Gell.  ii.  28.  All 
these  were  called  HONOR  ATI,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  Odd.  Pont.  iv.  5.  2. ; 
or  Uonore  konestati.  Sail.  Cat.  35.,  hanorUms  honorati,  Vellei.  ii.  124., 
honore  vel  hanoribus  usi,  Flor.  i.  13.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.;  and  therefore 
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the  law  which  was  derived  from  their  edicts  was  also  called  JUS 
HONORARIUM.  But  of  all  these,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  were 
the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  also  called 
edietOy  but  usually  rescripia.    See  p.  21. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  state ;  thus,  Comuks  cum  viros  prvmarias  atque 
amplissimos  civttaiis  muUos  in  consiUum  advocdstentf  de  cansUH  sen- 
tentid  pronuncidruni,  &c.  Cic.  Verr.  iil.  7. ;  and  sometimes  of  one 
another ;  thus,  Cum  cottegium  prceiorium  tribunipM.  adkUndueniy  ut 
res  nummaria  de  communi  sententid  congHtueretur ;  canscryMervni 
cammunUer  edidum,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Marius  quod  cammumier  com- 
paskum  fueraiy  solus  edixiij  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise  called 
Edictum.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it  was  re- 
peated a  second  and  third  time ;  and  then  what  was  called  a  peremp- 
tary  summons  was  given  (EDICTUM  PEREMPTORIUM  dahatuTy 
quod  disc^ptationem  perimeret,  t.  e,  ulird  tergiversari  non  pateretuTy 
which  admitted  of  no  &rther  delay)  ;  and  if  any  one  neglected  it,  he 
was  called  eontumachusy  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes  a  summons 
of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called  Unum  pro 
OMNrBUS,  or  unum  pro  tribus.  We  read  of  the  senators  being 
summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the  praetor,  Iav. 
xliii.  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA ;  as 
about  acquirmg,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  possession  of  a  thing, 
Cie,  Cescin.  3. 14.  SI.  OraU  i.  10.,  to  which  Cicero  alludes:  Urha- 
nUatis  possessionem  quibusvis  intrrdictis  d^endamusy  Fam.  vii.  32.; 
also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing;  whence 
Horace,  Sai.  ii.  d.  217.  Interdicto  huic  (sc.  insano)  omne  ttdtmat 
juspratOTy  i.  e.  bonis  inUrdicaiy  the  praetor  by  an  interdict  would  take 
from  him  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator, 
Id.  Epist.  L  I.  102.,  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
(qua  Jufiosis  et  male  rem  gereniUnts  bonis  itxtehdici  jubebat;)y  Cic.  de 
Senec.  7. 

3.   THE   INSIGNIA   OF    THE   PRJETOR. 

The  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors  in  the  city,  who  went 
before  him  with  itiefasceSy  Plant.  Eptd.  i.  1.  26.,  and  by  six  lictors 
without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  pr<stexiay  which  he  assumed,  as 
the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after  having  ofiered  up 
vows-  (votis  nuncupatis)  in  the  Capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Comttiumj 
on  a  TRIBUNAL  ^m,  or  oflener  pro  tribunedi),  which  was  a  kind 
of  stage  or  scaffold,  (suggestum  v.  -us)y  in  which  was  placed  the  Sella 
Curulis  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38,  Mart.  xi.  99.  ai.  98.,  and  a 
sword  and  a  spear  (GLADIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set  upright  before 
him.  The  Tribufuu  was  made  of  wood,  and  movable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14. 
SueL  CtBs.  84-.,  so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES,  or  counsel, 
of  the  praetor,  Cic,  de  Orat.  i.  37*,  and  others.  Brut.  84.,  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  as  appears  fi'om  ancient  coins.    But  when  spacious  halls 
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were  erected  round  the  Farwny  for  the  administration  of  justice^ 
called  BASILICiE,  or  Befftis  sc.  €gdes  vel  parHcus,  Suet.  Aug.  31. 
Calig.  37.  Stat.  Silv.  L  1.  29.  {BounX^naX  <rraal)  Zosim.  V.  2.  Joseph. 
A.  xviL  11.,  from  their  largeness  and  magnificence^  the  Tribunal  in 
them  seems  to  hare  been  of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
VHruv,  V.  1.,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  called  Comuuy  Tacit.  Annal. 
i.  7o.>  or  Partes  Primares,  Suet.  Tib.  3S.>  The  first  Basilica  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor,  A.  U.566, 
hence  called  Porcia^  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES,  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Praetor,  sat  on  lower  seats, 
called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Rase.  Am.  11.,  as  also  did  the  advocates, 
Id.  de  OraL  i.  62.,  the  witnesses,  Id.  Place.  10.,  and  hearers.  Brut.  84<* 
Sua.  Aug.  56.  Whence  SubseUia  is  put  for  the  act  of  judgmg,  Suet. 
Ner.  17^1  or  of  pleading,  Cic.  de  OraL  i.  8.  ii.  33.;  thus,  Versatus  in 
vtrisque  suhselUisy  cum  summafama  etfde  ;  i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum 
egit,  dc,  Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subselliis  Allienus,  &c.  i.  e.  causidicuSj  a 
pleader,  in  CacU.  15.  For  such  were  said  habitare  in  subselliis, 
Orat.  i.  62.  A  subselliis  in  oiium  se  amferre,  to  retire  from  pleading, 
U.  OraL  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment  (judicia  exer" 
edffmt),  did  not  use  a  Tribunal^  but  only  siwsellia;  as  the  tribunes, 
plebeian  sediles,  and  quaestors,  Sec  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house  were 
likewise  called  subseUia^  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7*  Hence  Langi  subsellii 
judication  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing,  Cic,  Fam.  iii.  9. 
And  80  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus,  &c. ;  thus,  senatoria  sub* 
^Soj  Cic  pro  Com.  1.  Bis  septena  subsellioy  the  seats  of  the  Eguites, 
Mart.  V.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  praetor  judged  and  passed  sen- 
tence without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether  sitting  or 
walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE,  interloqui,  discutere, 
£  vel  DE  PLANO ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex  iequo  loco,  Fam. 
iii.  8.  Caecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  non  pro,  vel  e  tribunali,  aut  ex  superiore 
loco;  which  expressions  are  opposed :  so  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about 
all  important  affairs  he  judged  m  form  on  his  tribunal;  whence  atque 
hoc  offdntntur  in  conventu  palam,  de  seUd  ac  de  loco  superiors,  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparitores^  of  the  praetor, 
besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  recoraed  his  proceed- 
ings (qui  acta  in  tabulas  referrent),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78,  79.,  and  the 
ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it 
was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day, 
and  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon^  Varr.  de 
Ling.  LaL  v.  9.* 

4.   THE  NUMBER   OF   F&STORS   AT   DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

Whilb  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  \vere  only 
two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardmia  were  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  A.  U.  526,  two  other  praetors  were  added  to  govern  them, 
Liv.  EpL  20.,  and  two  more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were 

*  Se«  Mow,  under  the  head  of  Public  ServanU  of  the  Magistrates. 
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subdued,  Id.  xxxii.  27,  28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praetors  were 
created  by  the  Bsebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  praetors  and  four 
should  be  created  alternately,  lAv.  xl.  44. ;  but  this  r^ulation  seems 
not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the  other  four, 
immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  set  out  for  their 
provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  province,  as  the  consuls,  by 
casting  lots,  or  by  agreement,  Liv,  passim. 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between  citizens 
and  foreigners,  Liv,  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1.  xxxv.  41.,  and  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were  exempted  from 
military  service,  Id,  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  justice  only  in 
private  or  lesser  causes  ;  but  in  public  and  important  causes,  the  peo- 
ple either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one  or  more,  to 
preside  at  the  trial,  {qui  qtuestiani  prceessent^  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29., 
qtuerereniy  qucestiones  publuxis  vel  jtidicia  eaxrcerent,  Liv.  iv.  51. 
xxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called  QU^SITORES,  or 
QtuBstores  parriddii,  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was 
over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  Z^iv, 
ix.  26.  But  A.  U.  604,  it  was  determined,  that  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  Peregrintu  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions ; 
and  that  the  four  other  praetors  should  during  their  magistracy  also 
remain  in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials ;  one  at  trials  concern- 
ing extortion  {de  repetundis)  ;  another,  concerning  bribery  (d!?  ambitu) ; 
a  third,  concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state  {de  mcgesUOe)  *  ; 
and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury  {de  pectdatu). 
These  were  called  QUCESTIONES  PERPETUuE,  Cic.  BruL  26., 
because  they  were  annually  assigned  {mandabantur)  to  particular 
praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole  year  {qui  perpetud 
exercerent),  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law ;  so  that 
there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing 
extraordinary  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their 
authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing 
unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the 
matter  themselves,  or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ; 
and  then  they  were  said  extra  ordinem  qucerere :  as  in  the  case  of 
Clodius,  for  violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Good  God- 
dess, Cic.  Att.  i.  13,  14.  16.,  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
Cic.  pro  MiL  &c. 

L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  qucBStiones  perpetutB^  hj  adding 
those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  crimine  falsi^  concerning  forgers  of  wills  or 
other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &c.\  de  SICARIIS  et 
VENEFICIS,  about  such  as  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison  ; 
e^  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account  he  created  two  additional 
praetors,  A.  U.  672 ;  some  say  four.  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  num-  | 
ber  of  praetors,  first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Dio.  xlii.  51.,  then  to  fourteen,  | 
Id.  xlili.  47.,  afterwards  to  sixteen,  Ih.  49.    Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  37*    Under  | 

*  «  Tac.  Ann.  i.  72.  Legem  majestatis  reduzeret  (Tiberius),  cui  nomen  apud  j 
Teteres  idem,  sed  alia  in  judicium  venietmnt;  si  quia  proditione  ezercitum,  aut  | 
I>lebem  seditionibus,  denique  male  gestft  republic!  migestatem  populi  Roman i  '' 
minuisset.'* — T.  I 
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the  tnumvirij  there  were  67  praetorB  in  one  year,  Dio.  xlviii.  43,  53- 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten,  xliii.  32. ;  but 
afterwards  made  them  sixteen,  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  ii.  28,  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death, 
AtmaL  i.  14.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  and 
sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  Iviii.  20.  Claudius  added  two  prstors  for  the 
o^isance  of  trusts  (jqui  de  fidei  commissis  jus  dicerent).  The  num* 
her  then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of  the  prae- 
tors were  conferred  on  the  prcsfecttu  prcBtoriOy  and  other  magistrates 
instituted  by  tlie  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course  sunk  in  their 
importance ;  under  Valentinian  their  number  was  reduced  to  three  ; 
and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty  name  (Jntme  fiomen\ 
Boeth.  de  Consol.  Phiios.  iii.  4.)  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it 
is  thought,  under  Justinian. 

III.  CENSORS.  • 

Two  magistrates  were  first  created  [Papirius  and  Sempronius], 
A.  U.  312,  for  taking  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  value  of  their  fortunes  (censui  agendo) ;  whence  they  were  called 
CENSORES,  Liv.  et  FesL  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censionenii  id  est^ 
arbitriumj  censeretur  popuius,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  consuls, 
being  engaged  in  wars  abroad  or  commotions  at  home,  had  not  leisure 
for  that  business  (non  consulibus  operca  erat,  sc  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non 
vacabat  id  negotium  agere);  the  census  had  been  intermitted  for 
seventeen  years,  Liv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years.  Ibid.  But 
afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law  was  passed 
by  Mamercus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that  they  should  be 
elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their  power  should  continue  only  a 
year  and  a  half  (£!r  quinquennali  annua  ae  semestris  censura  facta 
est),  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the  lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons of  consular  dignity ;  at  first  only  from  among  the  patricians,  but 
afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian  censor 
was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who  also  had  been  the  first  ple- 
beian dictator,  Liv,  yii.  22.  Aflerwards  a  law  was  made,  that  one  of 
the  censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors 
were  plebeians,  Liv.  JEpit.  59. ;  and  sometimes  those  were  created 
censors  who  had  neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv.  xxvil.  6.  11.; 
but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely,  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Augustus,  are 
said  to  have  been  private  persons  (PRIVATI),  Dio,  liv.  2. ;  not  that 
they  had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Emperor ;  all  besides  him  being  called  by  that  name.  Veil. 
ii.  99.  Suet  Tacit,  et  Plin*  passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards  it  be- 
came very  great.    All  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject  to  them 

*  *'  The  most  famous  censorships  are,  that  of  Appius,  Cic,  CaU  M.  §  6.  Hcr»  u 
Sat,  vi.  20.,  and  that  of  Cato,  Liv,  xxxiz.  40."  —  T. 
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(eeruori^ttf  mbfecH,  Liv.  iy.  24. )•  Hence  the  censorship  is  caDed  hj 
flutarch  the  summit  of  all  preferments  (omnium  honarum  apex  vel 
fasHgium)^  in  Cat.  Maj.,  and  by  Cicero  magistra  pudaris  ei  modesH^ 
in  Pis*  4.  The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than 
that  of  Consul,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues ;  and  it  was 
reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility  to  be  sprung  ^om  a  cen- 
•orian  family,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  IS.  Tacit*  Ann.  iii.  28.  Hist  iii.  9. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and 
to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  de  Legg*  iii.  S. 

The  censors  performed  the  centum  in  the  Campus  MarHus.  Seated 
in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and  other  officers, 
they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their  classes  and  centuries, 
and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv,  xxix.  37.,  to  be  called  (cHari)  before 
them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  families, 
&c.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius.  (Seep*76>)  At 
the  same  time  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  sup- 
plied the  vacant  places  in  both*,  and  inflicted  various  marks  of  dis- 
grace (noias  inunbant)  on  those  who  deserved  it.  A  senator  they 
excluded  from  the  senate-house  (seneUu  movehant  vel  epcuhant)  (see 
p.  7.),  an  eques  they  deprived  of  his  public  horse  (equum  adimebant) 
(see  p.  24*.),  and  any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honour- 
able to  a  less  honourable  tribe  (irtbu  movdHtni)  ;  or  deprived  him  of 
all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  ((Brarium/aei- 
dxmty  Liv.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  cUbo  centuricB  sua,  sed  ad  hoc  esset 
civis  tantumy  ut  pro  capite  sua  tribuii  nomine  sera  penderetf  Ascon.  in 
Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabulas  Cttriiumy  vel  inter 
CtBritas  r^erebant^  i.  e.  jure  suffragii  privabanty  Gell.  xvi.  13.  Strab.  v. 
p.  220.  Hence  Carite  cerd  £gni,  worthless  persons,  HoraL  Ep,  i. 
6.  63.  But  this  last  phrase  does  not  often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy 
almost  always  use  JSrarium  facere;  in  vel  inter  (grarios  rrferre.\ 
This  mark  of  disgrace  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  eques^  and 
was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their 
order ;  thus,  Censores  Mamercum,  qui  Juerat  dictator^  tribu  maverunty 
octupHMUoque  ceneu,  (i.  e.  having  made  the  valuation  of  his  estate 
eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus  he  might  be  obliged  to  pay 
eight  times  more  tribute,)  iBrariumfecerunt,  Liv.  iv.  24.  Omnes  quae 
senatu  moverunt,  quibusque  equos  ademerunty  terarios  feoerunty  et  tribu 
niaverunt,  xlii.  10.  The  censors  themselves  did  not  sometimes  agree 
about  their  powers  in  this  respect;  Claudius  negabat,  Sujffragii 
lationem  injussu  populi  censorem  cuiquam  homini  adimere  posse.  Neque 
enim  si  tnbu  movere  possety  quod  sit  nihil  aUud  qudm  mutare  jubere 
tribumy  ideo  omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  tribubus  emovere  posse :  id  esty  civitatem 
Uberiatemque  eripersy  non  ubi  censeatur  finirey  sed  censu  exdudere. 
Hcsc  inter  ipsos  discmtatOy  &c.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what  evi- 
dence, and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper :  but,  when  they  ex- 
pelled flrom  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed  a  reason  to  their 

•  «  CompsTe  Cic.  de  Legg.  Hi.  12."—  T, 

t  The  naoMi  mrarius  is  expUdned,  by  Niebuhr,  to  denote  a  person  who  was  not 
a  member  of  a  tribe,  and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  military  service ;  upon  whom, 
conwquently,  a  higher  nte  of  tribute  was  imposed  for  the  pensions  of  soldiers 
<M  mtttorv).—  Vol.  i.  p.  412. 
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ceisure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.,  which  was  called  SUBSCRIPTIO  CEN- 
SORIA9  Cie.  pro  duent  43,  44.  Sometimes  an  appeal  was  made 
from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Plutarch,  in  T.  Q.  Flannn. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hmder  one  another  from  inflicting  anj 
censure,  (ui  alter  de  tenatu  moveri  veUty  alter  retineat;  ut  cuter  m 
^ararios  r^erri^  amt  tribu  moveri  jubeaty  alter  vetety  Cic.  ibid.  TVw 
t^ecti  de  senatu  ;  retinuit  quasdam  Lepidus  a  coUegd  preeteritMy  Liv.  xL 
51.)  but  they  might  even  stigmatise  one  another,  Liv.  xxix.  S7. 

The  citisens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  enrolled  by 
their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Roman 
censors  (ex  forrniM  ab  Romanie  eensoribue  datd),  and  an  account  of 
them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv.  xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate 
might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth  and  condition  of  the  whole  empire, 
ML  S7.  \_Per provindas  dtmieerunt  eenatores,  ut  civiuM  JRomanarum 
m  exerdtihusy  gwmtus  ubique  eseety  rrferretur  numerus.'] 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
they  were  said,  ceneum  agere  vel  habere;  CznazKE popuH  avitateSf 
uboksy  fiamUaSy  peeumaeguey  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3.  Bf^erre  in  cefuum^ 
Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.,  or  eensui  ascriberey  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51. 
The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their 
fortunes,  &c.  were  said,  Censeri  niodum  agriy  mancipioy  pecuniasy  Ac* 
so.  seetmdum  vel  quod  ady  Cic.  Flacc.  32.  s.  80.  Profiteri;  in  eeneum 
d^erre  vel  dedicarey  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  £p.  95.  annos  dtferre  v^ 
censeri:  dius,  CL.  annos  (i.  e.  150  years  old)  census  est  ClaudH 
Qesaris  censura  T.  FuUomus  JBanoniensis  ;  idque  coUatis  censibus  quae 
ante  detukraty  verum  apparuity  Piin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.  Sometimes  also 
oensere  ;  thus,  Pradia  censercy  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  &rms, 
Cic.  Place.  32.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Prcsdia  eensui  censendoy  sc.  apta  ;  i.  e. 
quorum  census  censeri,  pretium  cutimari  ordinis  et  tributi  causd potest: 
farms,  of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence,  censeriy  to  be 
valued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation ;  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Vcd.  Max. 
V.  3.  ext.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  \\.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Plin.  Pan.  15.  De 
quo  eenserisy  amicusy  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you  are  valued^ 
Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  73.  Privatus  illis  CENSUS  erat  brevisy  their  private 
fortune  was  small,  fforat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13.  exiguusy  Ep.  i.  1.  43.,  tenuisy 
Id.  7.  76.  Equestrisy  v.  -eer,  the  fortune  of  an  Eques  ;  CCCC.  milHa 
nummumy  400,000  sesterces,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  Senatoriusy  of  a  senator, 
Suet.  Veep.  17.  Homo  sine  censuy  Cic.  Place.  52.  Ex  censu  tributa 
eoi^errey  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  censuy  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  323. 
Dot  census  honoresy  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56.  Census  partus  per  vuU 
neroy  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid  9.  Demittere  censum  in  viscera^ 
i.  e.  bona  obUgunre,  to  eat  up,  Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Eomani  census 
populiy  the  treasury,  Lucan.  iii.  157.  Breves  extendere  censusy  to  make 
a  small  fortune  go  far,  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries,  accord- 
bg  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the  old,  when  it  was 
necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit  19.  They  let  the  public  lands  and  taxes 
(see  p.  61.),  and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribed  to  the 
farmers-general  (mancipibus  v.  publicanis)  were  called  Leges  vel  To- 
huUe  CmsoritBy  Cic.  Ver.  iii.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  rq>airinp^ 
the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticoes,  &c.  (opera  publico  <aft- 
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ficanda  et  rejicienda  REDEMPTORIBUS  locabant);  which  they 
examined  when  finished  (probaverunt,  i.  e.  rec^  et  ex  ordinefada  esse 
pronunciaverunt) ;  and  caused  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  (saria  feda 
exigehanty  sc.  et)^  Liv.  iv.  22.  xl.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.*  The  expenses 
allowed  by  the  public  for  executing  these  works  were  called  Ultro- 
TRiBUTA,  Liv,  xxxix.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec,  Benef.  iv.  1.  Hence  Ulin' 
tribtUa  locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum  for  execating 
them ;  conducere^  to  undertake  them,  ibid, 

Tlie  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  making  the 
public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c.  Liv,  ix.  29.  43.  xli.  27.  Thev 
likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing  the  public  sacrifices,  PhOarck, 
in  Cat,  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  curule  magistrates,  Liv.  xxiv.  1 8. 
Fest,  in  Voc,  Equi  Curules  :  also  about  feeding  the  geese  which 
were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved 
it,  when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic,  pro  Rase.  Am.  20. 
Plin.  X.  22.  s.  26.  xxix.  4.  s.  14, 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what  be- 
longed to  tlie  public,  Liv,  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refused  to  obey  their 
sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects  til!  he  made 
payment,  Liv,  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  oflen  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but  this 
was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the  people  f  ; 
without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of  laying  out  the 
public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands,  Liv,  xxvii.  11.  xl.  46. 
xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Polyb.  vi.  10.  Hence  the  senate  sometimes  can- 
celled their  leases  (locationes  inducebant)  when  they  disapproved  of 
them.  Id.  xxxix.  44*.  For  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all 
these  matters,  ibid. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any  thing  before 
the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or  prsetor,  or  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hist  Nat  xxxv.  17.    Liv.  loc.  cit 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes,  or  to 
such  things  as  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  were  punishable  by  law,  but  only  to  matters  of  a  private  nature, 
and  of  less  importance  ;  as,  if  one  did  not  cultivate  his  ground  pro- 
perly, Gell.  iv.  12. ;  if  an  eques  did  not  take  proper  care  of  his  horse, 
which  was  called  Incuria,  or  Impolitioy  ibid. ;  if  one  lived  too  long 
unmarried  (the  fine  for  which  was  called  iES  uxorium,  Festus)^  or 
contracted  debt  without  cause,  &c.  Vahr,  Max.  ii.  9. ;  and  particu- 
larly, if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war, 
Liv.  xxiv.  18.,  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic.  Cluent  47* ;  above 
all,  if  a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cic.  Off.  iii.  31. 
GeO.  vii.  18. 

•  *<  Polyb.  vi.  17."  — r. 

f  <<  So  far  were  the  Ramans  from  regarding  taxation  as  depending  on  the  'vrill  of 
ibe  people,  and  the  determining  concerning  it  as  the  great  business  of  freedom,  that 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  instance,  except  the  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  manumis- 
sions, of  the  legislature's  interfering  about  it.  Even  the  senate  left  the  regulation  of 
the  property  tax  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  censors.  Camillus  and  Albinus 
laid  a  heavy  burthen  on  bachelors,  and  made  orphans  liable  to  the  ordinary  taxes : 
Cato  and  Flaccus  subjected  women's  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  chariots  of  more 
than  a  certain  price,  to  taxation  :  they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  high-priced  youog 
slaves  at  ten  times  the  purchase  money,  and  put  a  higher  duty  on  all  these  objects, 
as  a  penalty  for  possessing  them." — JVw6.  ii.  p.  409. 
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The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence  (cauiom 
dieere)j  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  sentence  of  the  censors  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSORIA 
\'el/udicium  eensoris)  only  affected  the  rank  and  character  of  persons. 
It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMINIA  (quod  in  nomine 
tanHanj  i.  e.  dignitate  versabatur)^  and  in  later  tiroes  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush,  (nihil fere  dcannato 
afferebai  prater  ruborem,  Cic.)  [de  Rep,  iv.  ex  Nonio.] 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law 
(non  pro  rejudieatd  habdKUur)^  but  might  be  eitlier  taken  off  by  the 
next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by 
the  suffirages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gteta,  who  had 
been  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next 
lusintm  himself  made  censor,  Cic,  pro  Cluent.  42.  See  p.  ?•  Some- 
times the  senate  added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors 
{inerti  censoruB  noia)  by  their  decree  ;  which  imposed  an  additional 
punishment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18.* 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv,  xxiii. 
22,  23.  Afler  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  intermitted  for  about 
seventeen  years,  Ascon,  in  Cic, 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Liv,  xxiv. 
43.  xliii.  15,  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a  censor  to  be 
seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id.  ix.  34. ;  and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  Id,  EpiL  59.  Plin,  vii.  44.  s.  45. ;  but  both  were  pre- 
vented by  their  colleagues,  Plin,  ibid.  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors:  —  1.  No  one  could  be 
elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of  C.  Martins 
Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  conferred  on  him, 
hence  sumamed  CENSORINUS,  Vcder,  Max.  iv.  1.— 2.  If  one  of 
the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his 
surviving  coUeague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  Liv.  xxiv.  43. 
xxvii.  6.    Plutarch,  Q,  Ram.  50. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  had 
happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Liv,  v.  31. 
vL  27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  afler  their  election. 
It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were  over,  to  sit  down 
on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martins  before  tlie  temple  of 

*  "  A  scandalous  offender  was  af»uredly  always  punished  with  civil  degradation 
by  the  laws  of  Rome,  as  he  was  with  ivrifiia  at  Athens :  the  very  notion  of  a 
judicium  turpe  implies  that  this  was  its  effect.  A  guardian  or  partner  convicted 
of  fraud,  a  perjured  witness,  a  thief  or  robber,  and  other  criminals  of  tlie  kind,  for- 
feited their  civil  rank,  and  were  expelled  from  their  order  and  their  tribe  by  the 
sentence  that  pronounced  them  guilty.  In  such  cases  the  censors  merely  executed 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  So  again  when  they  struck  out  a  man  who  had  chosen 
a  degrading  occupation,  or  been  turned  ignominiously  out  of  tlie  army,  they  as- 
suredly could  not  restore  such  an  offender  to  his  civil  rank,  even  with  their  united 
vdce.  {Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  Turpi  judicio  damnati  in  perpetuum  omni  honore 
ac  dignitate  privantur.)  But  the  case  was  different  when  they  acted  on  their  private 
conviction  of  a  man*s  un worthiness,  and  not  in  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence." 
—  A&J  ii.  p.  896. 
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ISO  PRiEFXCTUS,   Id  AGISTER  MORUM. 

Mar8»  £tr.  xl.  45.  Before  tbey  began  to  execute  their  office,  they 
swore  that  they  would  do  nothing  through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that 
they  would  act  uprightly  ;  and  when  they  resigned  thdr  office^  they 
swore  that  they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury  (in 
tBTorium  ascendentes)^  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  had  made 
ararii^  Liv.  xxix.  37. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  {memoria  puhlica 
reoensionis,  tabulis  publicis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  the 
Nymphs,  Cicpro  MiL  27^  and  is  sdso  said  to  have  been  preserved 
with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Dumys,  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr,  LaL  L,  v.  9.  after 
the  cmsuB  was  finished,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  (hutrum  amdidU) 
in  the  Campus  Martins.     See  p.  79. 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tribuneahip 
of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed,  ordering  that  no  senator 
should  be  degraded  by  tlie  censors,  unless  he  had  been  formally 
accused  and  condemned  by  both  censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. ;  but  this 
law  was  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  the  censorship  restored  soon 
after  by  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702.    Atcon.  in  Cie.  Dio.  xl.  57. 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ;  but  die 
chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves,  or  by 
other  magistrates. 

Julius  Caesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  (recensum  popuK  egil) 
after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houses  {viecUimper  dominos  instUarum),  Suet  Jul.  41.; 
but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  only  of  the 
poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  gratuity  of  com  from  the  public, 
ilnd.  which  used  to  be  given  them  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price, 
Liv.  iL  34.,  and  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Cicpra 
Sext  25.  Ascon.  in  Gc. 

Julius  Csesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  morals  of 
the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dto,  xliii.  14.  under  the  title  of  PR.£. 
PECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15- ; 
afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  censor,  Dtb.  xliv.  5.  A  power 
similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third 
consulship  (carrigendis  moribus  delectus)^  Tacit.  Ann.  li.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people ;  the  first  and  last 
time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  Suei.  Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power  as 
Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
liii.  17*  Liv.  ii.  10.30.  according  to  Suetonius  for  life  (reoepU  H 
morum  kgumque  regimen  papetuum)^  Suet.  Aug.  27.  under  the  title 
of  MAGISTER  MORUM,  FaM.  Cons.    Hence  Horace,  Epist.  iL  1. 

Ciim  tot  sustineasy  ac  tanta  negotia  soltu, 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  omesy 
Legibus  emendesy  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  SueL  27.  although 
he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.;  and  Ovid  says  of  him. 

Sic  agitur  CENSURA,  et  sic  exempla  parantur^ 

Cum  vindex,  cUios  quod  monet  ipse,/acit  Fast.  vi.  647* 
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Some  of  the  succeeding  Emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those 
of  the  Flavian  familj,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it;  as  Trajan,  Pirn* 
Paneg.  45.  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  mentioned,  DioJiiL  18. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time  {rum  id  ten^nm 
oamms).  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  SS.  It  was  therefore  intermitted  during  his 
government,  as  it  was  likewise  during  that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vitellius,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800.  Suei.  Claud.  16. 
Vit.2.;  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A.  U.  827.  Suei.  Fe^.8.  TiLS.; 
but  never  after.  Censorinus  de  dk  not  18.  says,  that  this  review  was 
made  only  seventy-five  times  during  650,  or  rather  680  years,  firom 
its  first  institution  under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian;  after  which 
it  was  totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person  of 
Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome  at  that 
period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.     TrebelL  PoUio  in  Vakr. 


IV.  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account  if  debt. 
Lie.  ii.  23.  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to 
a  mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacer  *,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
A.  U.  260.  ilfid,  32. ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they 
obtained  from  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were 
insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve  their  cre^ 
ditors ;  and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should  have  proper  magistrates 
of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred 
and  inviolable  (sacrosancti),  Liv.  iii.  33.  55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They 
were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to  Varro,  de  Ling.* Lai.  L  iv.  14., 
because  they  were  at  first  created  n-om  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Cam.  1.,  at  the  as- 
sembly by  curia^  who,  according  to  Livv,  created  three  colleagues  to 
themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were  first  elected  at  the 
ComiUa  Tribuia,  c.  58.,  f  and  A.  U.  297,  ten  tribunes  were  createdi 
Liv.  iii.  SO.  two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continued  ever  after* 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune  unless  first  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius  the  enemy  of  Cicer<^ 
pro  Dom.  16.  Suei.  Jul.  20.  At  one  time,  however,  we  find  two 
patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  65.  And  no 
one  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian  sedile,  whose  fisither  had  borne 
a  curule  office,  and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxx.  19.,  nor  whose  father  was  a 
captive^  xxviii.  21. 

*  "  It  had  its  name  from  being  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the  plebeimii,  wlwB 
they  were  leaving  their  camp." — Nieb*  i.  p.  533. 

t  Volero  was  the  author  of  the  bill  which  transferred  the  election  of  tribunes  from 
the  comitia  curiata  to  the  comitia  triduta.  In  these  assemblies  the  people's  own 
magiitrates  might  preside :  all  the  citizens  of  tlie  country  tribes,  as  well  as  the  in- 
babitants  of  Rome,  had  a  right  of  voting,  —  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  previous 
senaHu  consvltum,  ond  the  augurs  could  not  put  off  the  holding  of  the  comitia,  or 
annul  the  election  of  such  tribunes  as  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  patricians,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  omens  were  inauspicious,  for  these  comitia  were  not  preceded 
by  taking  the  auspices.  After  a  violent  struggle,  Livy  tells  us  that  the  law  was 
quietly  passed  (Lex  ti/enHo  perferiur,  ii.  57.)* 
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The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  among  the 
plebeians;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  AHman  law,  some  think 
A.  U.  62S>  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune  who  was  not  a  senator, 
GeU.  xiv.  8.  Stiet,  Aug,  10.  And  we  read,  that  when  there  were  no 
senatorian  candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers  of  that  office  being 
diminished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the  EquUe$,  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
Dio.  liv.  26.  SO.  But  others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained, 
that  those  who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and 
did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  election.*  See 
Manuiius  de  Legg,  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the  emperors, 
no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate  for  the  tribune- 
ship  (/uf  iribunaius petendi),  Plin.  £p.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  comiHa  for 
electing  tribunes,  Liv,  iii.  64v,  which  charge  was  called  sars  comUiorumy 
ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri^  when  there  were  no 
tribunes,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  presided  at  their  election,  o.  54.  If 
the  assembly  was  broken  off  (si  comiHa  dirempta  essent)^  before  the 
ten  tribunes  were  elected,  those  who  were  created  might  clioose 
(coopiare)  colleagues  for  themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c,  65, 
But  a  law  was  immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  [A.  U.  ^5"]  to 
prevent  this  for  the  future,  which  enacted,  "  That  he  who  presided 
<<  should  continue  the  comitioj  and  recall  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes, 
"  till  ten  were  elected,*'  ibid,\ 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  December 
(ante  diem  quartum  Idus  Decenijbris)^  because  the  first  tribunes  were 
elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxix.  52.  Dionys,  vi.  89.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it  was  on  the  5th  (nonis  Deoembris), 
in  prooem.  Verr.  10.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero 
himself,  on  that  day,  calls  Cato  irihunus  designatusy  pro  Sext.  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pratextOy  nor  had  they  any  external 
mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle  called  viator,  who  went 
before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  carriage, 
Cic.  PhiL  ii.  24.  Pint,  QiuBst,  Rom.  81.  When  they  administered 
justice,  they  had  no  tribunal,  but  sat  on  subselUa  or  benches,  Ascon. 
in  Cic.  They  had,  however,  on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency  ; 
and  every  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It  consisted 
in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys.  vii.  17.)  and  was  expressed  by  the 
word  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  Tliey  had  only  the  right  of  seizing,  but 
not  of  summoning  (prehensionem  sed  non  vocationem  habebant),  Gell. 
xiii.  12.     Their  office  was  only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the 

Eatricians  and  magistrates  (Auxilii,  non  poena  jus  datum  illi  potestati), 
Av.  ii.  S5»  vi.  87.     Hence  they  were  said  esse  privati,  sine  imperio, 
sine  magistratUj  ii.  56.,  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  magis- 

•  From  the  Atinian  law,  it  appears  evident  that  the  election  to  the  tribuneship 
was  possible  without  a  previous  election  to  tlie  qusBstorship ;  because  the  latter  office 
gave  an  immediate  right  to  the  senate.     See  the  note,  p.  4. 

t  For  in  the  year  preceding,  after  five  new  tribunes  had  been  elected,  Duilius 
dismissed  the  assembly,  alleging  that  he  had  satisfied  the  law,  which  expressly  directed 
that,  in  case  the  whole  number  of  tribunes  were  not  chosen  on  the  day  of  election, 
those  who  were  chosen  should  themselves  nominate  persons  to  fill  the  vacant  places : 
fffkich  ufot  eaUed  coopiatio. 
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tratesy  Phiareh.  in  CorioL  H  Quasi.  Rom.  81^  as  they  were  after- 
wards, Zw.  iv.  2.  SaU,  Jug,  37.  *  They  were  not  even  allowed  to 
enter  the  senate.     See  p.  15. 

Buty  in  process  of  time,  they  increased  their  influence  to  such  a 
degree  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  peopley 
they  did  almost  whatever  thev  pleased,  fhey  hindered  th^  collection 
qX  tribute,  Ztv.  v.  12.,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  iv.  L,  and  the  creation 
of  magistrates,  which  they  did  at  one  time  for  five  years,  lAv.  vi.  35. 
They  could  put  a  negative  (intercedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  ordinances  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  MiL  6.  Liv.  xlv.  21. 
Pofyh.  vi.  14.,  and  a  single  tribune,  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  Csesar  calls  exiremum 
jus  trihunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  48.  vi.  35. 
Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obey  it, 
whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediately  ordered  to 
be  led  to  prison  by  a  viatoTf  or  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial 
before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tribunes, 
the  exercise  ol  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain  (in  ordinem  coffere)^ 
Plin.  £p.  L  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3,  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They  first 
began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before 
the  Comitia  TribuSi ;  as  they  did  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  S5. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  accursed 
(sacer^y  and  his  goods  were  confiscated  [to  the  temple  of  Ceres],  Liv. 
iii.  55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  viii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  they 
carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They  claimed  a  right 
to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their  provinces,  Plutarch,  in 
Crass.  Iho,  xxxix.  39.,  and  even  to  pull  victorious  generals  from  their 
triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro  Ccd.  14.  They  stopped  the  course  of 
justice  by  putting  off  trials,  Liv.  iii.  25.  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  2.  in  VaHn.  14., 
aod  hindering  tlie  execution  of  a  sentence,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and 
even  the  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v.  9.  EpU.  48.  55. 
Cic.  in  VaHn.  9,  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  Tas  the  EphSri  at  Lacedsemon 
did  their  kings,  Nep.  in  Paus.  3.,  whom  the  tribunes  at  Rome  re- 
sembled, Cic,  de  Legg.  iii.  7.  9.)  Hence  it  was  said,  Datum  sub 
jugum  trihunitia  potestatis  consulatum /msse^  Liv.  iv.  26. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  lAv.  xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number  (e  coUegio  irilnmorum), 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48. 
vi.  35 ;  but  those  who  did  so  might  aflerwards  be  brought  to  a  trial 
before  the  people  by  their  colleagues,  v.  29.f 

•  "  In  the  serenth  century  of  the  dty,  the  tribunes  were  to  the  fullest  extent  a 
national  magistracy  :  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  existence,  they  were  just 
as  decidedly  a  mere  plebeian  magistracy ;  but  this  they  were  incontestably :  only 
their  province  was  neither  government  nor  administration.  In  their  most  essential 
character  they  were  representatives  of  the  commonalty  :  as  such,  protectors  of  the 
liberties  of  their  order  against  the  supreme  power,  not  partakers  in  that  power :  as 
such,  too,  not  empowered  to  impose  a  mulct  (mtdtam  dicere),  but  only  to  propose 
the  imposition  of  it  to  the  commonalty  {irrogare).** — Nkb,  i.  p.  543. 

t  "  The  tribunate  of  the  people,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  underwent 
ao  important  change.     Hitherto  a  plurality  of  votes  had  always  been  decisive  in 
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Smnetimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on,  by  entreaties  or  threats,  to 
withdraw  his  negative  {iniercessiane  desi^ere)^  or  he  demanded  time 
to  consider  it  (nodan  sUn  ad  deliberandum  poeiidavit ;  se  paatero  die 
fnoram  nuUam  esse  faeiurum)^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic  iv.  2.  Fam. 
viii.  8. ;  or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose 
him,  C4SS.  de  BeiL  Civ.  i.  5.  Cic.  PkiL  ii.  21,  22.  (see  p.  20.) ;  from 
the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinusy  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Coelius,  fled  from  the  citj 
to  Ccesar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the  river 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  of  leading  his 
army  to  Rome,  CHc.  PkU.  ii.  21,  22.  Dio.  xl.  13.  Appian.  CML  il 
p.  448.    Pltaareky  in  Cms.  p.  727.    Lvcan.  i.  273.  * 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIPTIO,  dc,  Att.  vit.  9. 
pro  MiL  33.  Cms.  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  32.,  and  of  removing  them  from 
their  office  (a  rqntbUcd  removencUy  i.  e.  curid  etfaro  inter&cendi)y  Css. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  16.,  as  they  did  likewise  other  magis- 
trates, ibid.  do.  PhU.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent 
a  tribune  to  prison,  Dio.  xl.  45. ;  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when 
all  order  wa9  violated,  ibid.  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were  created, 
lAv.  iii.  32.,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed,  vi.  38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city  f ,  Dianys.  viii. 
87.>  ana  a  mile  around  it  (neg[ue  emmprovoooHcnem  esse  iongius  ab  urbe 


It:  the  agrarian  biU  of  389  was  lost,  because  the  patricians  gained  six  of  the 
tribunes,  i  e.  a  minority :  the  great  exertions  n^ade  to  obtain  this  majority  would 
have  been  needless,  if  a  single  veto  had  already  been  sufficient ;  and  if  the  four 
tribunes,  who  made  the  cause  of  the  consul  C.  Sempronius  their  own,  could  have 
annulled  theur  colleagues*  impeachment  by  a  word,  they  would  not  have  tried  to 
mollify  the  people  by  putting  on  mourning  and  by  entreaties.  (Lie.  iv.  42.  48. }  On 
the  other  hand,  in  360  and  361,  the  bill  regarding  Veii  was  stopped  by  two  of  the 
tribunes  (JJv.  v.  S9.),  just  as  the  elections  were  in  380  by  Licinius  and  Sextius;  so 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  other  eight  to  remove  this  impedimeuL  Hence 
the  limits  of  the  time  within  which  this  innovation  falls  are  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but 
It  is  not  so  clear  with  what  view  it  was  introduced.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
government  alone  can  have  desired  such  a  change,  with  a  view  of  stemming  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunes :  one  or  two  out  of  the  ten  would  still  be  likely  to  take  its 
side ;  while  all  hope  of  gaining  a  minority  was  sure  to  grow  less  and  less,  so  long  as 
the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  people  were  daily  becoming  more  firmly 
established,  and  as  every  body  could  see  that  the  power  of  the  patricians  was  losing 
ground." — Nieb.  ii.  p.  435. 

•  If  a  tribune  persevered  in  his  opposition  (tfOercexsio),  his  colleagues  sometimes 
moved  the  comiUa  to  depose  him.  Thus  when  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  Agrarian  law,  A.  U.  620,  his  colleague, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  assembled  the  tribes,  and  he  was  deposed  accordingly.  This 
example  was  afterwards  imitated  by  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius,  when  his  colleague, 
h,  Tiebellius,  opposed  the  passing  a  decree  for  committing  to  Pompey  the  conduct 
of  tlie  piratic  war,  with  exorbitant  powers  unknown  to  the  laws.  Gabinius  moved 
to  have  Trebellius  deposed  from  his  office;  and  seventeen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
had  already  voted  against  him,  when  he  withdrew  his  opposition. 

t  When  one  of  the  tribunes,  A.  U.  270,  would  not  suffer  the  consuls  to  levy 
troops,  till  they  had  first  brought  the  senate's  decree  for  the  partition  of  the  public 
lands,  the  consuls,  in  order  to  surmount  the  difficulty,  erected  their  tribunal  without 
the  city  to  summon  the  citixens  to  enlist ;  where  the  tribuue  could  give  them  no 
oppoiitkNi,  for  the  reason  mentioned  m  the  text. 
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miiiejpa8tmim\  Liv.  iii.  ^,  unless  when  tbej  were  sent  any  where  by 
the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  bring  him 
to  Rome  (^Jure  saerotancitB  paie$taiis)y  Liv*  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pemodare)  us 
the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  town,  except 
during  the  Peria  LaHna,  Dionys.  viiL  87. ;  and  their  doors  were  open 
day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to  receive  the 
requests  and  comfdaints  of  the  wretched,  Gm.  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Macrok 
SaLLS. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name  Tribuni.  Those  who 
implored  their  assistance  (eot  c^fpellabani  yel  auxiUum  mphrabani) 
said,  A  voBis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mihi  auxilio  sitis.  The 
tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  erimus,  vel  nom  erimus,  Liv.  iv*  26. 
zxviii.45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be  made» 
sfter  the  tribimes  had  consulted  tc^ether  (cumin  consilium  secemssent)^ 
one  of  their  number  declared  (ex  sud  cMegarumque  tmtaUid  vel  pro 
toQegio  pronunciavU)^  Se  iNTERCEnsajs,  vd  non  imtercbobrb,  au$ 

MORAM  FACERE  COmUttSt  dekchth  &C.      Also,  SB   NON  PASSU ROS  kffCm 

fori  vel  abrogan  ;  reladtmim fieri  de,  &c.  ProHimciarU  placbre,  &c 
This  was  called  DECRETUAJ  trtbunorvm,  Liv.  iii,  IS.  Sf  amfonm. 
Thus,  Medio  decreiojue  auxiUi  sui  expeditmi^  exert  their  right  of 
intercession  by  a  moderate  decree,  ibid* 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  decreed 
was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  elecr^ium,  Cic  Verr.  ii.  41.  If  any 
one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced  his  decree ;  thus» 
Tib,  Gfrtuckus  iia  decrevit:  Quo  minus  ex  bonis  L.  Scipionis  quod 

JUDICATUM  sit,  RBDIGATUR,  SE  NON  INTERCEDERE  PRJETORK 
L.  SCIPIONEM  NON   PASSURUM  in  CARCERE  ET    in  VINCULIS   ESSB 

MiTTiQUE  BUM  SE  JUBERE,  Lxv.  xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  eonUtia  by 
tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Ztv.  iiL  10.  55.  (See  page  92.)  They  also  exercised 
the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U.  298.  Dumye,  x.  21.  Cic,  de 
Legg,  iii.  10.,  of  dismissing  it  when  assembled  by  another,  Appiaau  de 
BdL  Civ.  ii.,  and  of  making  a  motion,  although  the  consuls  were 
present,  Cic,  Phil,  vii.  1.  pro  Sexi.  11.  They  likewise  sometimes 
hindered  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio,  xxxvii.  9* 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  harangues 
to  them  (cancionem  advooabant,  vel  pcpuhtm  ad  caneionem)^  Gell.  xii. 
14.  By  the  ICILIAN  law  [A.  U.  261]  it  was  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  JDionys,  vii. 
17.*    Cic,  pro  Sext.  37.,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  m  the 

*  *<  He  was  to  gite  bail  to  the  college  of  tribunes  for  the  pejrment  of  wbaterer 
mulct  they  should  affix  to  bis  offence,  in  arraigning  him  before  the  commonalty :  if 
he  did  not,  his  life  and  property  were  to  be  forfeit." — Nieb.  i.  p.  543.  Hooka 
(▼oL  i.  p.  275.),  thinks  that  the  principal  point  gained  by  Brutus,  on  the  passing  of 
the  IcUian  law,  was  not  any  thing  contained  in  the  law  itielf,  but  was  rather  his  en* 
giging  the  people  to  assume  the  power  of  making  laws,  tribufw  rog^nte  (at  the 
motion  of  a  tribune),  without  any  previous  recommendation  or  approbation  of  them 
by  the  senate  or  consuls.  The  tribunes  had  hitherto  held  only  coneUia,  councils,  for 
conferring  with  the  plebeians,  but  they  now  turned  these  concilia  into  comiiw,  for 
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assemblies  summoned  by  them  without  their  permission.  Hence,  com- 
eianem  darey  to  grant  leave  to  speak,  Cic  AtL  iv.  2^  in  condonem 
eucenderef  to  mount  the  rostroy  ibid.,  ooncianem  habere^  to  make  a 
speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so,  t»  condonem 
vmiirey  Cic.  pro  Sext  40.,  m  condonem  vocarey  and  m  condone  storey  Id. 
Acad.  iv.  47. ;  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any  thing  was, 
habere  comUiOy  vel  AGERE  cum  popuioy  Gell.  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  consuls 
themselves,  Cic  pro  Rabir,  2.,  and  sometimes  would  not  permit  them 
to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  104.)  They  could  bring  any  one  before 
the  assembly  (ad  condonem  vel  in  condone  producere)y  and  force 
them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them,  Cic.  in  Vadn.  10. 
in  Pis.  6,  7-  post  red.  in  Sen.  6.     Dio.  xxxviii.  16.  * 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most  pernicious 
laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions  were  about 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens  (LEGES  AGR  ARL£), 
Liv.  ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  11.  Cic  in  RulL-^  about  the  distribution  of 
com  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought  (Leges  FRUM£NTARL£  vel  an- 
nonaria)y  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic.  ad  Heren.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  25. 
Ascon.  m  Cic.  —  and  about  the  diminution  of  interest  (de  leoando 
fienore),  and  the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (de  nods 
tabulis;— leges  FCENEBRES),  Liv.  vi.  27.  35.  xii.  16. 42.  xxxv.  7. 
Paierc  ii.  23.     (See  p.  45.) 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes  with 
others  respecting  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and  their  order, 
Liv.  vi.  35.  39. ;  and  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the  former  were 
often  dropped,  42.  At  last,  however,  after  great  struggles,  the 
tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to  all  the  offices  of  the  state 
[A.U.386.  B.  C.  367]. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just  €Bquilibnum. 
There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  deservmg  were  pro- 
moted. The  republic  was  managed  for  several  ages  with  quiet  and 
moderation  (pladdi  modestegue).  But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were 
introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patri- 
cians, and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed ;  and  the 
tribunes,  either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  influence  to 
prevent  it;  or  rather,  perhaps,  their  interposition  was  disregarded, 
Sallusi.  Jug.4fl.f 


making  Inws.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  importonce,  extremely  diminiahiDg  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  augmenting  that  of  the  people  and  their  plebeian 
magistrates. 

•  "  The  proceedings  of  the  tribunes  were  restricted  to  the  nundines,  or  to  one 
day  in  eight ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  terminated  in  one  day.  That 
is  to  say,  if  any  circumstance  hindered  a  proposition  from  coming  to  a  decision,  it 
was  lost ;  and  the  tribunes  were  compelled  to  give  fresh  notice  of  their  proposition, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  new  measure,  to  be  discussed  on  the  third  nundine.** —  Nieb*  ii< 
p.  S14. 

t  *'  The  first  instance  of  suspending  the  tribuneship  was  A.  U.  C.  902,  upon 
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At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the  great 
Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  undertook  to  assert 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  oppression  of  the  nobility. 
But  proceeding  with  too  great  ardour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  multitude,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their 
enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  Capitol,  by  the 
nobility,  with  his  cousin  Scipio  NasTca,  PonHfex  Maximusy  at  their 
head ;  A.  U.  620,  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  i.  359.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1. ;  and 
Caius,  a  few  years  after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius, 
who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  SaUusL  Jug.  16. 42. 
This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards  at 
different  times  deluged  the  state,  Appian.  ibid.  i.  349.  VeU.  ii.  S. 
From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used  with 
hnpunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by  force  to 
be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman 
liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were  more  oppressed 
than  ever,  SalltuL  Jug.  31. 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption  of  the 
nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  plebeians,  ani- 
mated by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Memmius,  regained  the 
ascendency,  Ihid.  40.  65.  73.  84.  The  contest  betwixt  the  two  orders 
was  renewed;  but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused  by  their 
^vourite,  the  faithless  and  ambitious  Marius,  Dio.  fragment*  xxxiv. 
94-.,  the  nobility  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Syila  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of  the 
tribunes,  by  enacting,  ^*  That  whoever  had  been  tribune,  should  not 
afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  assemble 
the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them,  nor  to  propose  laws/'  Liv. 
BpiLH9.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  413. ;  but  should  only  retain  the  right  of 
intercession,  C<bs.  de  Beil.  Civ,  i.  6.  {infuruB  fadendcR  poiestaiem 
odemitj  auaeHU  ferendi  reliquity)  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic. 
de  Legg,  iii.  9. 

But  afler  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  restored. 
In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  they  obtained  the  right  of 
enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.  in  Cicy  and  in  the  consulship  of  Pom« 
pey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683,  all  their  former  powers,  SaU.  Cat.  38. 
Cictn  Verr.  i.  15.  de  Legg.  iii.  11.;  a  thing  which  Caesar  strenuously 
promoted,  SueL  JuL  5. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men  as  the 
tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  bv  a  hired  mob  (a  conduced  plebe 
st^xUi),  they  determined  every  thing  by  force.  They  made  and 
abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  pro  Sext.  25.    They  dis- 

tbe  crettion  of  tbe  decemvirs.  The  functions  of  the  tribunes  had  hitherto  been 
^wAJB  preserved,  even  under  the  dictators,  and  when  all  other  magistracies  ceased. 
"Hie  TcssoD  was,  that  the  tribunes  were  not  properly  magistrates,  bat  only  protectors 
of  tbe  people  against  any  oppressions  by  the  magistrates."  {Plut.  Quatt.  Rom. 
p,  2BS.)  ^ffooke's  Rom,  Hist,  b.  ii.  ch.  26. 
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posed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  they  thought  proper,  and  con- 
ferred provinces  and  commands  on  those  who  purchased  them  at  the 
highest  price,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  6.  10.  24.  26.  &c.  pro  Dom.  8.  20.  The 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence  and 
massacre ;  and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic.  pro.  Sext  55, 
36,  37,  38.  &c.     Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8.  &c. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  excesses, 
and  had  made  a  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes  a  pretext  for 
making  war  on  his  country  (see  p.  124.),  having  at  last  become 
master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced  that  power,  by  which 
he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name ;  and  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
their  office  (poiestate  privavii)  at  pleasure.  Suet,  Jul.  79.  IHo.  xliv.  10. 
VelL  ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  himself  for 
life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  iHo.  li.  19.,  the  exercise  of  it  by  proper 
magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an  absolute  monarchy, 
which  that  artful  usurper  established,  Suei,  Aug.  27.  TaciL  Ann. 
liL  56.  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  Dio. 
liv.  3.  (see  p.  12.),  of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to 
in  all  cases,  Dio.  H.  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  in- 
violable ;  so  that  it  became  a  capital  crime  (crimen  MA  JEST  ATIS) 
to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17*,  which,  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers  of  the 
first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  tyranny 
(ADJUMENTA  REGNI),  Tacit.  Annal  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib.  58.  61. 
Ner.  35.  Hence  this,  among  other  powers,  used  to  be  conferred  on 
the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn 
occasions ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  TribuniHd  polestate  domUi, 
Capitol,  in  M.  Anton. — Vopisc.  in  Tacit.  Hence  also  the  years  of 
their  government  were  called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian'  power, 
Dio.  liii.  17.,  which  are  found  often  marked  on  ancient  coins;  com- 
puted not  from  the  Ist  of  January,  nor  from  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, (iv.  Id.  Dee.^  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes  entered  on  their 
office ;  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although  they 
retamed  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power  (inanem  umbram  et 
tine  honore  nomen),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg.  10. 95.  Tacit,  i.  77.  xiii.  28., 
and  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  Constantme,  who  abolished 
this  with  other  ancient  offices. 


V.  iEDILES.* 

The  JBdUes  were  named  from  theur  care  of  the  buildings  (a  curd 
aedium). 

The  ^diles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  iEDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260,  in  the 
CanUtia  Curiatct^  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine  certain  lesser 
causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to  them,  Dionys.  vi.  90.    They 

*  A  peraon  was  not  eligible  to  this  office  till  the  age  of  37,  i.  e.  five  years  after 
having  filled  the  quastonhip. 
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were  afterwards  created,  as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the 
ComUia  Tributa. 

Two  iEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  S87,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv,  vi.  42.  *  They 
were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but 
afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv.  vii.  1.,  at  the  Comitia 
Tribuia,  Gell.  vi.  9. 

The  curule  aediles  wore  the  toga  prmtexta^  had  the  right  of  images, 
and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in  the  senate, 
Cic,  Verr,  v.  14f,  They  used  the  sella  curulU  when  they  administered 
justice,  whence  they  had  their  name,  ib.  Whereas  the  plebeian 
xdiles  sat  on  benches  (subsellia),  Ascon.  in  Cic. ;  but  they  were  in- 
violable (SACROSANCTI)  as  the  tribunes,  Festus,  Liv.  iii.  55.  ■[ 

The  office  of  the  eediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de  Legg. 
iii.  S.,  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  basHtca,  porticoes, 
aquasducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads,  &c.  especially  when  there 
were  no  censors :  also  of  private  buildings,  lest  they  should  become 
ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passengers.  They 
likewise  took  care  of  provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected 
those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Plaut. 
Rud.  ii.  3.  42.  [They  published  edicts,  regulating  the  market  for 
slaves.]  They  broke  unjust  weights  and  measures,  Juvenal,  x.  101. 
They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals,  Cic.  PhiL  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast. 
vi.  663.  They  restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They 
fined  or  banished  women  of  bad  character,  afler  being  condemned  by 
the  senate  or  people,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85.  Liv,  x.  31.  xxv.  2.  They 
took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  introduced, 
Lit.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  actions,  but  even 
words,  Cell,  x.  6. 

The  aediles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts  con- 
cerning them,  Plata.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.,  and  fined  delinquents. 

The  aediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing, 
unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  lictors  or 
viatoresy  but  only  public  slaves,  Gell.  xiii.  12.  They  might  even  be 
sued  at  law  (in  Jus  vocari)  by  a  private  person,  ibid.  13. 

It  belonged  to  the  sediles,  particularly  the  curule  aediles,  to  exhibit 
public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.,  which  they  sometimes 
did  at  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  preferments, 
Cic.  Off',  ii.  16.  t    They  examined  the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought 

*  Idvy  states,  that  the  plebeian  aediles  of  that  year  (for  some  cause,  which  he  does 
not  explain,  probably  on  account  of  the  expense)  refused  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  care  of  making  preparations  for  the  LtuU  ]^aximi  j  upon  which  the  young  pa^ 
tricians  offered  to  take  it  upon  themselves,  on  condition  that  they  were  made  sdiies. 
Accordingly  the  people,  at  the  motion  of  the  dictator  (Camillus),  created  a  new  office 
in  favour  of  the  patricians. 

t  "  Whatever  difference  tliere  might  have  been  originally  between  the  curule  and 
plebeian  tediles,  their  province  and  authority  seem,  in  later  times,  to  be  the  same, 
without  any  distinction  but  what  was  merely  nominal.  The  two  who  were  chosen 
first,  were  probably  called  the  curule  aediles.  This  magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in 
the  senate,  or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking,  and  was  the  first  that  qualified  a  man 
to  have  a  picture  or  statue  of  himself  (jus  imaginis),  and,  consequently,  ennobled  his 
family.    (^Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14.)*'  —  MiddUetorCs  Life  of  Cic,  i.  p.  89. 

I  "  Cicero  (in  Verr.  v.  14.)  gives  us  a  short  account  of  the  duties  of  this  office  : 
^*  I  am  to  exhibit,*  says  he,  *  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the  most  sacred  sports  to 
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on  the  stage,  and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved, 
Plant,  Trin.  iv.  2.  US.  Cist.  EpiL  3.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  •  They  were 
bound  by  oath  to  give  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  Plant.  AmphiL 
Prol.  72.  Agrippa,  when  sedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers 
(jtriBstigiatores^  and  astrologers,  Dio.  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  Uie  plebeian  aediles,  to  keep  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Julius  Csesar  added  two  other  plebeian  a^diles,  called  CEREALES 
(a  CerM)^  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  provisions, 
IHo.  xliii.  51.  Just.  Digest.  \.  2.  ii.  32. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  sediles,  Juv.  iii.  179.  f,  where  some- 
times they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Cic.  Fam. 
xiii.  11. 

The  lediles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations,  to 
tlie  time  of  Constantino. 


VI.  QUJESTORS. 

The  Quaestors  were  so  called  {a  qu4Brendo\  because  they  got  in  the 
public  revenues  (pnblicas pecumas  conqninhant)^  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  ancient  as 
the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings,  according  to 
Tacitus,  Annal*  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  consuls,  to  the  year  307, 
when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  ComiHa  TributOy 
Cic  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others  sa^,  that  two  quaestors  were  created  by  the 
people  from  among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
to  take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Valerius 
Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  Dionys.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others  were 
created,  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  (ut  consuUbus  ad  ministeria  belli 
pnjBsto  essentj)  [for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  armies,  and  selling  the 
plunder,  and  were  named  Qu^stores  Peregrini]  ;  and  from  this 
time  the  quaestors  might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians 

Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera ;  am  to  appease  and' conciliate  the  mother  Flora  to  the 
people  and  city  of  Rome ;  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient  shows,  the  first  which 
were  called  Roman,  with  all  possible  dignity  and  religion,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva;  am  to  take  care  also  of  all  the  sacred  edifices,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  city,*  &c.  Julius  Cssar  injured  his  fortune  considerably  by  the  splendour 
of  these  exhibitions ;  and,  in  fact,  any  appearance  of  frugality  in  these  matters  would 
have  operated  as  a  check  to  those  who  intended  to  be  candidates  for  higher  honours. 
Cicero,  however,  steered  a  middle  course,  and  the  expense  of  the  office  (^sutntus 
MdilUcUis)  was  to  him  very  trifling  {de  Off.  ii.  l?.)*" — MiddtelorCi  Life  of  Cic.  i. 
p.  115.  '*  Gallius,  in  his  ledileship,  disgusted  the  people  by  not  providing  any  wild 
beasts  for  their  entertainment  in  the  public  shows ;  but  when  he  stood  for  the  pne^ 
torsbip,  endeavoured  to  redeem  his  character  by  a  show  of  gladiators,  on  pretence  of 
giving  them  in  honour  of  his  deceased  father." — Ibid.  p.  137. 

•  •«  In  this  respect  they  are  similar  to  the  X^PVYO^  at  Athens.  Juvenal,  iii.  162. 
pauper  quis  scribitur  hsres?   Quando  in  consilio  est  ^dilibus  ?" —  T. 

f  They  had  jurisdiction  over  weights  and  measures,  which,  if  bad,  they  had 
authority  to  break :  — 

"  Et  de  menmra  jus  dicere,  vasa  minora 
Frangere  ^anno&ui  vacuis  iEdilis  Uiubris.  "  —  Juv.  Sai.  x.  101. 
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and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  43.  •  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more 
were  added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver 
was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Lw,  Epit  xv.  f  Syila  increased  tbelir 
Bomber  to  20  (st^leTido  senatuiy  cm  jiidicia  tradtdertd).  Tacit.  Ann. 
xl  22.,  and  Julms  Cssar  to  40,  Dion,  xliii.  47.  [See  the  note,  p.  4.] 
Under  the  emperors  their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only,  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called  QU^- 
STORES  URBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or  MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet.  Claud.  24. 
Phit  QtuBsL  Rom.  40.  They  received  and  expended  the  public 
money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements 
(m  tabuku  accepti  et  expensi  r^erehant),  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted 
the  fines  imposed  by  the  public,  Liv,  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit,  Arm*  xiii.  28. 
The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM, 
Liv.  XXX.  39. 

The  qusestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury,  (which 
were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.,  sometimes  of  gold,)^ 
for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours  (non  veUs  utdfantur),  and  brought 
them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going  upon  an  expedition,  Liv.  iii.  69* 
ir.  22.  wii.  23.  They  entertained  foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them 
with  lodgings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  Valer. 
Max.  V.  1.  They  took  care  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionys.  vi.  fin.^  Sulpicius, 
Cic,  PkiL  ix.  7.  They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction,  especially 
among  their  clerks,  PltU.  in  Cat  Min. 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a  triumph^ 
were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  qusestors,  that  they,  had  written  to 
the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  niunber  of  the  enemy  they  had  slain, 
and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing,  Vaier,  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  qusestors  were  annually  distributed  to  iliem 
bj  lot,  Cic  pro  Mur.  8.,  after  the  senate  had  determined  into  what 
provinces  quaestors  should  be  sent.  Whence  SORS  is  often  put 
for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  15.  Cacil.  14. 
Fom.  ii.  19.,  as  of  other  magistrates,  Id.  Verr.  Act.  i.  8.  Plane.  27. 
Liv,  XXXV.  6,9  and  public  officers,  Cic*  Cat.  iv.  7.,  or  for  the  condition 
of  any  one,  HoraL  Sai,  i.  1.  1.  JSp.i.  14.  11.  Su^  Aug.  19.  Some- 
times a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor  by  the 
senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chose  Cassius  as  hig 
quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves  {sine  aarte),  Cic.  Att. 
vi.  6.   Cic  PhiL  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  consuls  or 
praetors  into  their  provinces;   to  take  care  that  provisions  and  pay 

*  ^  A  Gontnuiictioii  has  been  remarked  (CietsticalJ.  No.  45.)  between  the  state- 
ment  of  Livy  and  that  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  22. ),  respecting  the  priority  of  the 
Qfutstora  Urbani.  According  to  the  Utter,  two  quaestors  were  at  first  elected,  for 
managing  the  funds  belonging  to  the  army  during  military  service,  and  two, 
Qmestores  Urbaniy  were  afterwards  added,  for  taking  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  city. 
Livy  states  the  reverse.  I  am  inclined  to  ^nk  that  the  passage  in  Livy  is  an  in- 
terpolation, for  it  is  not  found  in  ed.  Mediol.  1480  (see  Drakenb,),**  —  Cromb,  G. 
ii.  317. 

f  These  resided  in  the  provinces  with  the  proconsuls  and  prctors,  for  the  purpos* 
of  regulating  and  collecting  the  taxes  and  customs. 
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were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the  money  deposited  by  tlie 
soldiers  (mimmos  ad  signa  dqx>sitos)j  Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  20. ; 
to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the  empire,  Cic,  in  Verr.  I  14?.  38.; 
to  take  care  of  the  money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  Liv. 
V.  26.  XXV  i.  47.  Plant.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polt/b,  x.  19. ;  to  return 
an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury  ;  and  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divitu  in  CcBciL  17. 
Suet.  Jul.  7.  When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the  qusestor  usually 
supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15. 18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connection  between  a  proconsul  or 
propraetor  and  his  quaestor  {in  parerUum  loco  qucRstoribus  suis  erant), 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.*  ad  Fam.  xiiu  10.  26. 
Plin.  £p.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  anotiier  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQUiESTOR,  Cic.  in  Verr. 
i.  15.  36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and  where  he 
kept  his  stores,  was  called  QUiESTORIUM,  or  Quastorium  forums 
Liv.  X.  32.  xli.  2. ;  so  also  the  place  in  the  province,  where  he  kept 
his  accounts  and  ti*ansacted  business,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  viatores,  because  they  had 
not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Gell.  xiii.  12. ;  and 
might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before  the  praetor,  ilnd.  1 3. 
SueL  Jul,  23.  They  could,  however,  hold  the  Comitia  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  part  of  their  office  in  ancient  times  to  prosecute  those 
guilty  of  treason,  and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Dionys*  viii.  77* 
lAv.  ii.  41.  iii.  24,  25. 

The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  the  praetor,  Cic,  pro  Plane.  41.,  and  by  clerks,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment  {primus  gradus 
honoris)^  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.,  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  senate, 
Cic.  (see  p.  5.)  when  he  was  said  adire  ad  rempublicanif  Cic,  pro 
rempubUcam  capessere^  Veil.  ii.  94.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  held 
by  those  who  had  been  consuls,  Dionys.  x.  23.   Liv.  iiL  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various  changes. 
A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of  the  public 
(^RARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince  (FISCUS),  SueL  Aug. 
102.  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  36.  Dio.  liii.  16.;  and  different 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  each,  f 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury,  and 
gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been  praetors.  Suet.  Aug.  36. 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.   Dio.  liii.  2. ;   but  Claudius  restored  it   to  the 

*  Sic  enim  a  migoribua  uostris  accepimus,  prastorcm  quaestori  suo  parentis  loco 
esse  oportere  :  nuUam  neque  justiorem,  neque  graviorem  causam  necessitudinis  posse 
reperiri,  quam  conjunctionem  sortis,  quam  proviociie,  qukm  officii,  quam  pubiicam 
muneris  societatem. 

t  *^Lio.  ii.  42.  Quicquid  captum  ex  hostibus  est  vendidit  Fabius  consul  ac 
redegit  in  publicum :  the  peranum  was  entirely  different  from  the  publicum  :  the 
former  was  the  treasury  of  the  whole  state,  the  latter  that  of  the  burgesses  or  patri- 
cians.**— .^ur6.  ii.  p.  176.  "  After  the  decemvirate,  we  near  nothing  more  of  the 
redactio  in  publicum." —  P.  430.  **  Cicero  applies  the  epithet  sanctiusio  the  srarium, 
ad  Ait,  vii.  21.  i.  e.  ex  quo  sumtus  ordinarii  non  pctebantur,  sed  ad  summum  reip. 
tempus  reservaliatur.  (Emesti,  Clav.  CVc.)" —  T. 
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quftstorsy  Su^,  Claud,  24.  Afterwards  prasfects  of  the  treasury 
seem  to  have  been  appointed,  PUn.  JBpist.  iii.  4.  Tacit  Afinal,  xiii. 
28,  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the  judges 
called  centumviri,  and  preside  at  their  courts;  but  Augustus  ap« 
pointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Decemviri  litiJtms  judicandis^ 
Suet  Aug.  36.  The  qusstors  also  chose  the  judiceSy  Dio.  xxxix.  7. 
Augustus  gave  to  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records, 
which  the  sediles  and,  as  Dion  Cassius  sajs,  the  tribunes  had  formerly 
exercised,  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  pre- 
fects, Tacit,  he.  cit 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QU^STORES 
CANDID  ATI,  or  candidcUi  principis  vel  AugusHy  Suet.  Aug.  56. 
Claud.  40.,  vel  Cissaris,  Veil.  ii.  124.,  who  used  to  carry  the  messages 
of  the  emperor  (libellosy  tpistolas,  et  orationes),  to  the  senate.  Suet. 
Tit.  6.  (See  p.  21.)  They  were  called  candidatiy  because  they  sued 
for  higher  preferments,  which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they 
were  sure  to  obtain ;  hence  Petis  tanqimm  Ccesaris  candidcUuSy 
i.  e.  carelessly,  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83,  84. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestors  exhibited  shows  of  gladiators, 
which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a  requisite  for 
obtaining  the  office,  Tctcit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  Suet.  Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  QUJE- 
STORES  PAL  ATII,  who  were  much  the  same  wiiti  what  we  now 
call  Chancellors,  Zosira.  v.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers. 

OTHER  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

There  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  as, 

TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  slaves  and 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaui.  Aul.  iii.  2.  2.,  and  who  also  had  the 
charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxiL  26.,  and  of  the  execution  of  con- 
demned criminals.  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mint 
(qui  auro,  argento,  (Bri,  fiando^  feriundo  prceeranty  which  is  often 
marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.;,  Dio.  liv.  26.  According  to  the 
advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  lli.  29.,  it  appears  that  only 
Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  provinces,  Matth, 
xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARII,  vel  pecunue  spectatores,  saymasters  (ad  quos 
nummi  probandi  caus^  deferebantur,  an  prohi  essent,  ctiftis  auri,  an 
subcBToH,  an  aqui  ponderis^  an  boiuB  fusionis). 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  <rewtn,  who  had  the  charge  of 
preventing  fires  (incendits  per  urbem  arcendis  prieerant),  Liv.  ix.  46., 
and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the  night-time  (vt^7iVwctmimiftan^), 
attended  by  eight  lictors,  Plaut.  Amphit,  i.  1.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocun  (qui  vias  curahant),  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 
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All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the  Cth 
tnitia  TribtUa. 

Some  add  to  the  MagUtrattu  Ordinarii  Minores  the  C£N- 
TUMVIRI  UHbus  judicandis  (vel  stliiUnu  JudicandU^  for  so  it  was 
anciently  written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe  (so  that 
properly  there  were  105),  for  judging  such  causes  as  the  prsetor 
committed  to  their  decision ;  and  aUo  the  DECEMVIRI  litilnu 
jtutioandis.  But  these  were  generally  not  reckoned  magistrates,  but 
oply  judges** 

NEW   ORDINARY   MAGISTRATES   UNDER    THE 
EMPERORS. 

Augustus  instituted  several  new  offices ;  as,  Curatores  operum  pub- 
^corumy  viarum,  aquarunty  alvei  Tiberis,  sc.  repurgandi  et  laxioris 
Jhciendiy  Jrumenti  popuh  dividundi ;  persons  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  public  works,  of  the  roads,  of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  of 
cleansing  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing 
com  to  the  people,  Suei.  Aug.  37.  The  chief  of  these  officers 
were :  — 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city  ^PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel  t<rfa>, 
whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued  for  several 
years.  Tacit.  Aim.  vi.  11. 

A  prsfect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen  occasion- 
t&y  (m  temmu  deHgebatur),  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  (a  regibus 
impositt  :  Posted  consules  mamdabant^  Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might,  how- 
ever, assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he  was  not  a  senator,  GdL 
xiv.  4.  uU.  and  also  hold  the  oomitia^  Liv.  i  59*  But  after  the  creation 
of  the  praetor,  he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Feri^ 
LatifkB,  «r  Latin  bolydays.     ['<  Toe.  Atm.  iv.  36."  —T.]  f 

*  The  proper  sign  of  authority,  whea  tl^ese  judges  acted,  was  the  setting  up  a 
«pear  in  the  forum  :  — 

«  Seu  trepidos  ad  jura  decern  citat  kasia  vkorutn, 
Seu  firmare  jubet  centeno  judice  causam."  — -  iMcan, 

So  8taU  Siln*  iv.  4.  43.  Cessat  centeni  xnodt^mtrii  judicts  hasta.  See  p.  112.  It 
is  observed  by  Qraevius,  that  a  spear  was  tl^e  common  ensign  of  power  among  the 
ancients,  and,  therefore,  given  to  gods  in  their  statues ;  and  to  kings  and  princes, 
dll  it  was  succeeded  by  the  sceptre.     {Pn^t.  ii.  Tom,  Thetaw,  Ant.  IboimJ) 

t  «  Whenever  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  thehr  place  at  Rome  was  filled  by  the 
first  senator,  who,  like  them,  decided  cases  concerning  property  and  occupancy,  and 
provided  against  sudd4m  emeigencies.  When  any  danger  threatened  from  within  or 
without,  the  deputy  was,  beyond  all  question,  authorised  to  raise  men  and  to  arm 
them,  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  to  put  measures  to  the  vote  before  the  curies. 
When  as  yet  the  senate  consisted  only  of  100  men,  one  of  the  ten  first  was  chosen 
diief  of  the  whole  body  by  the  king,  and  intrusted  with  the  wardenship  of  the  city : 
io  that  he  not  only  belonged  of  necesai^  to  the  decury  of  the  inlerrexei,  bat  tbe  cuai9$ 
urbis,  as  the  deputy  was  called,  was  the  first  in  that  decury.  Hence  Sp.  Lucretius, 
who  filled  that  office,  held  the  comitia  fyr  electing  the  first  consuls  as  interrex, 
JDionyt.  iv.  &4.,  as  prafeciVLS  urbis,  Li  v.  i.  60.  The  kings,  whose  own  authority  lasted 
for  me,  may  probably  have  also  bestowed  the  lieutenantship  for  the  same  term  ;  as  in 
aftei^otimes  the  dignity  of  first  senator  abode  with  tbe  person  who  had  once  obtained 
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Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  JDio. 
111.  21.9  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  intrusted  by  Augustus 
with  liie  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  (cuncUs  cpud  Momam  aJtqwt 
Italkmi  prapo8ihi9)y  Tacit,  ibid.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  17.  Ibid.  29.  25. 
The  first  prsefect  of  the  city  was  Messdla  CormnuSf  <mly  for  a  few 
days ;  after  him  Taurus  SuMiui,  and  then  Pi9o  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  usually  chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
{ex  viris  primariis  vel  cantularibus).  His  office  comprehended  many 
things  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetors  and  sediles.  He 
administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves,  freedmen  and 
patrons;  he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  curators;  he 
checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money>brokers ;  he  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  shambles  (camis  curam  gerebeU)^  and  of  the  public 
spectacles :  in  short,  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  and  public  quiet, 
and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  it  (inira  centenrhium  ab  urbe  lapidem),  Dio.  Iii.  21. 
He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from 
Italy,  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island  which  the  emperor  named 
(m  insidam  dqwrtandi),  Ulpian.  de  Off.  Prsef.  Urb. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  (vicarius)  of 
the  emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prsefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  intignia  with 
the  praetors. 

II.  The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  (PRJEFECTUS  PR.^ 
TORIO,  yeXprceUniiacohortibus)  ;  or  the  commander  of  the  emperor's 
hody  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order,  by  the 
advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  another,  if  one  of 
them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio.  Iii.  24f.  Their  power  was  at  first 
hut  small,  and  merely  military :  but  Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by 
Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased  its  influence  (vim  prarfedurtB 
modicam  antea  intendO),  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly 
dispersed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  TaciU  Anmu  iv.  2.  Stut. 
Tib.  37. 

The  prsefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  under  the  succeeding 
emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  tlicrefore  that 

it :  ander  an  annual  magistracy,  however,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  this  office 
should  haye  had  such  a  duration.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  consulate,  2679 
the  lieutenantship  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be  bestowed  by  election.  Hie 
fint  elective  wanlen,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  was  appointed  by  the  senate.  The 
^ibility  was  stiU  confined  to  consulars ;  every  prefect  mentioned  in  history  before 
the  decemvirate  occurs  previously  as  consuL  In  the  stormy  years  292  and  295, 
the  waidens  appear  as  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  senate  and  in  the  forum. 
After  the  office  became  a  magistracy  bestowed  by  the  burghers,  it  may  soon  have 
been  the  practice  for  them  to  hold  a  permanent  tribunal,  before  which  litigants 
appeared ;  an  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  consuls  being  left  open  to  them. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  prator  urbamu.  Af^  the  office  of  the 
ancient  custos  urbis  was  merged,  like  the  consuUte,  in  the  decemvirate,  the  two 
offices  grew  up  again  out  of  it,  each  under  a  new  name  :  and  we  shaU  find  the 
wardensfaip  sometimes  alongside  of  the  military  tribunate,  sometimes  united  with  it, 
sometinies  awallowed  up  in  it,  until  it  acquires  a  permanent  character  and  a  higher 
<ligaity,  as  the  pnstorship  of  the  city."  ~*  Nieb.  ii.  p.  1  la 
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office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom  they  could  entirely 
trust. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor,  to  execute  his  commands : 
hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  himself  (ui  non  mtiUum  ahfuerit  a  prineipcUu  ;  munus 
praximum  vel  alierum  ab  AugtisH  imperio,  Victor,  de  Css.  9.).  Triab 
and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ;  and  from  their  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  emperor. 

The  praetorian  prsefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  emperor's 
delivering  to  him  a  sword,  Plin.  Pcmeg.  67.  Herod,  iii.  2.  Dio. 
IxviiL  33- 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praefect  and  sometimes  two.  Con- 
stantine  created  four  pra^ecti  prtBiorio :  but  he  changed  their  office 
very  much  from  its  original  institution ;  for  he  made  it  civil  instead  of 
military,  and  divided  among  them  the  care  of  the  whole  empire.  To 
one  he  gave  the  command  of  the  East,  to  another  of  Illyricum,  to  a 
third  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and  to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ; 
but  he  took  from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred 
that  to  officers,  who  were  called  magistri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prafecH  prcstorio  were  several  substitutes 
(vicariiX  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were  called 
DICECESES ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where  they  held 
their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS.  Each  diceceMs  might  con- 
tain several  metropoles,  and  each  metropolis  had  several  cities  under  it. 
But  Cicero  uses  DICECESIS  for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Attic,  v. 
21.  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53.  67.,  and  calls  himself  EPISCOPUS,  in- 
spector or  governor  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  dioecesisy  ad  Att. 
viLll. 

III.  PRiEFECTUS  ANNONiE,  vel  rei  frumentaruB,  who  had  the 
charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraordinary 
occasions  under  the  republic;  thus  L.  Minutius,  Liv,  iv.  12.,  and  so 
afterwards  Pompey,  with  great  power  (omnis  potestas  ret  frumentciria 
toto  orbe  in  quinquennium  ei  data  est),  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9. 
Liv.  Epit.  104«.  Plin.  Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  great  scarcity, 
Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing  corn  (prafec- 
turam  annona  suscepit),  and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of 
praetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that  office, 
Dio,  liv.  1. ;  afterwards  he  appointed  four,  ibid.  17. ;  and  thus  it 
became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  one  prtsfectus  annonce  ;  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7.  xi.  31.  Hist.  iv.  68.,  but  not  so  in  after- times,  BodJi- 
de  ConsoL  Phil.  iii. 

IV.  PRiEFECTUS  MILITARIS  ^RARII,  a  person  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  public  fund  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  (tsrarium  militare,  cum  novis  vecHgalibus  ad  tuendos 
prosequendosque  milites,  Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

y.  PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Augustus 
equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed  (consiituit),  the  one  at 
Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  -um  on  the 
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Tuscan  gea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander  (pr^sfedui 
dassis  RavennaHsi  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12.,  et  prcdectua  clams  MisenaHumy 
Veget.  iv.  S2.).  There  were  also  ships  stationed  in  other  places ;  as 
in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  Tacit  Hist.  ii.  83.,  near  Alexandria,  Suet 
Aug,  98.,  on  the  Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  12.,  and  Danube,  Tacit  Annai, 
xiiL  30.  &c 

VI.  PR^FECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these  there  were 
seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards  (una  cohars  bints  repiambus), 
composed  chiefly  of  manumitted  slaves  (Kbertino  miUte)^  Suet.  Aug. 
%,  30.  Those  who  guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the  night-time, 
carried  each  of  them  a  bell  (na^^wv,  tiniinnalndum),  to  give  the  alarm 
to  one  another  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  prafecius  vigUum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it  was 
remitted  to  the  pnefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
empire,  caDed  Comitesy  Correetores,  DuceSy  Magistri  Officiorum^^cri" 
nhnm,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets,  accordinff  to 
their  different  degrees  of  dignity;  as,  Clarissimiy  iliusireSy  spectaSileSf 
tgregu,  perfectissimiy  &c.  The  highest  title  was,  nobilissimiu  and 
gkmsissimus. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  DICTATOR  AND  MASTER  OF  HORSE. 

The  Dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named  by  the 
consul  (qwod  a  consiUe  diceretur,  cm  dicto  omnes  audHentes  esstni, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  14.),  or  rather  from  his  publishing  edicts  or 
orders  (a  dictando,  quod  midta  dlctaret,  1.  e.  ediceret :  et  homines  pro 
iegibus  kaberent  qua  diceret.  Suet,  Jul.  77.).  He  was  also  called 
if»ogister  populiy  Sen.  Epist  108.,  andprceiar  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Albans,  or 
Latins,  Liv.  i.  23.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  10.     [See  Nieb.  ii.  p.  82.] 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year.  Livy 
says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  253,  nine  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  domestic 
sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As  the  authority 
of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected,  on  account  of  the  liberty 
of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunctures, 
to  create  a  single  magistrate,  with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there 
should  be  no  appeal,  Liv,  ii.  18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.,  and 
^ho  should  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague, 
I>wnys,  V.  70.  &:c. 

A  dictator  was  aflerwards  created  also  for  other  causes : 

As,  1.  For  fixing  a  nail  (davi  Jigendi  vel  pangendi  causd)  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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done  in  those  rude  ages  (cum  Uteres  erani  rara),  to  mark  the  numbef 
of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the  orainary  mi^istrate  ;  but 
in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator 
was  created  for  that  purpose  (quia  mqfus  imperium  ercU)^  to  avert  the 
divine  wrath,  Liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  18.  • 

2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  lAv.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holydays.  Id.  vii.  28.,  or  of  celebrat- 
ing games  when  the  prsetor  was  indisposed,  Liv*  viii.  40.  ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials  (qu<Bstiambui  exercendis)y  Id.  ix.  26. 

And,  5.  Once  for  choosing  senators  (qui  senatum  legerei)y  on  which 
occasion  there  were  two  dictators;  one  at  Rome,  and  another  com- 
manding an  army,  which  never  was  the  case  at  any  other  time,  Liv, 
xxiii.  22.  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people,  as  the 
other  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity  he  thought 
proper  f  ;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  (node  tilentto^  ut  mos  est,  dictatorem  dixit),  Liv. 
viii.  23.  ix.  S8.   Dionys.  x.  23.  (past  mediam  noctem,)  Fest.  in  voc 

SILBNTIO,  SINISTRUM,  et  SOLIDA  SELLA. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator;  about 
which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was  in  the 
Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  die  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consuls  should 
name  dictator,  Liv,  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  camUiOy  an  interrex 
presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the  praetor  at 
the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  RulL  iii.  2.  Ccbs.  Bell.  Civ.  iL  19. 
Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

*  «  Livy  (vii.  S.)  informs  us,  that  the  annual  nail  was  driven  in  for  the  first  time 
by  M.  Horadus,  at  the  dedication  of  the  capitol,  and  that  the  ides  of  September 
were  the  day  of  the  dedication.  The  design  of  the  ordinance  was  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  years  in  the  record  of  time ;  it  being  impossible  that  the  official  years  should 
answer  exactly  to  the  astronomical,  when  the  time  of  the  magistrates  expired  before 
their  successors  were  elected.  The  rule  seems  to  have  been  for  the  new  magistrates 
to  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  calends  or  ides  of  a  month  ;  whereby,  unless  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  called  for  despatch,  the  commencement  of  the  official  year 
was  put  off  for  half  a  month,  as  often  as  the  election  was  held  by  an  interrex.**  — 
Nieb.  i.  p.  9S5. 

f  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  499.)  contends  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  approved 
by  the  populut,  or  patricians  \  i,  e.  according  to  the  old  mode  of  electing  the  kings, 
after  his  appointment  he  had  to  obtain  the  imperium  from  the  curies.  {Liv.  iv.  17. 
V.  46.  vii.  6.  ix.  38.)  "  Under  the  old  system  a  plebeian  could  not  possibly  be 
dictator ;  and  as  C.  Marcius,  in  the  year  399,  brought  this  office  into  his  own  order, 
whereas  in  393  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  patricians  gave  their  asseot  to  the 
appoivtment,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  change  took  place  within  this  interval.  So 
late  as  in  444,  the  bestowal  of  the  imperkim  was  assuredly  something  more  than  aa 
empty  form ;  but  it  became  such  by  the  Mmnian  law :  thenceforwai-d  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  consul  should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  named  by  the  senate. 
Thus,  after  that  time,  in  the  advanced  state  of  popular  freedom,  the  dictatorship  could 
occur  but  seldom,  except  for  trivial  purposes :  if  on  such  occasions  the  appointment 
was  left  to  the  consuls,  they  would  likewise  advance  pretensions  to  exercise  it  in  the 
solitary  instaaces  where  the  office  still  had  any  real  importance. "-»  P.  500. 
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cdnsiil  Flaminitts  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  lake,  when  the 
other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  word  could  not  easily  be 
sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q^  Fabiua  Maximus  PRODICTA-* 
TOR,  andM.  Minucius  Rufus  master  of  horse,  Lw.  xxii.  8.  SI. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and  war.  He 
could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  detennine  about  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  consulting  the  people  or 
senate.  His  edict  was  obsenred  as  an  oracle  {pro  numine  chservatum)^ 
Li?.  TiiL  34»  At  first  there  was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was 
passed  that  no  magistrate  should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal  {dne  protocaiiane)^  first  by  die  consuls  Horatius  and  Yalerius^ 
A.  U.  S(H,  lav.  uL  55-9  and  afterwards  by  the  consul  M,  ValeriuSy 
A.  U.  453,  Ztv.  z.  9.  JFestus  in  voc.  optima  lex.  But  the  force  of 
this  law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was  once  strongly 
contested,  Liv.  Tiii.  33.  but  never  finally  decided. 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  *,  with  the  Jiuces 
and  3eeure$9  even  in  the  city,  Liv,  ii.  18. ;  so  that  Livy  justly  calls 
imperium  dtdaiorisy  tuo  ingetdo  vehefnenSf  ii.  30. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  abdicated 
their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Polyb*  iii.  87. 
The  consuls,  however,  still  continued  to  act,  Liv.  iv.  27.,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictator,  and  without  any  ensigns  of  authority  in  his 
presence,  Liv,  xxii.  11. 

The  power  of  tlie  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain  limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  (semestris  diC'* 
taiura)^  Liv.  ix.  34.,  even  although  the  business  for  which  he  had 
been  created  was  not  finished,  and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that 
time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  CamiUus,  Zm 
vL  1.  For  Sulla  and  Caesar  usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

But  the  dictator  usuaUy  resigned  his  command  whenever  he  had 
effected  die  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus  Q.  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  Mamercus  iBmilius  abdicated  the  dictatorship  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  Liv.  iii.  29.  iv.  34. ;  Q.  Servilius  on  the  eighth  day, 
Id.  iv.  47.  &C. 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which  was  only 
once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  in 
Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv.  EpiL  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  14.,  to  show,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  in  the 
infimtry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power  was, 

*  <<Thift  appears  tp  be  erroneous.  Plutarch,  indeed,  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of 
Fabiua,  that  the  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  as  Lipsius  ob* 
ierres,  t(da  statement  is  contradicted  by  higher  authority ;  for  we  are  told  in  the 
epitome  of  the  eighty.ninth  book  of  Livy,  that  Sulla,  in  assuming  to  himself  twenty- 
four  lictors,  had  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedented :  «  Sulla,  dictator  factus,  quod 
nemo  quidem  unquam  fecerat,  cum  fascibus  viginti  quatuor  processit.'"  —  Crom- 
he't  G.  ii.  p.  163. 
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that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  when  lie  re- 
signed his  office,  Liv,  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  disused, 
but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial 
power.  After  the  death  of  Cssar,  the  dictatorship  was  for  ever 
abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Cic,  PhiL 
i  1.  And  when  Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the 
dictatorship,  he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  (j^enu 
nixusy  defectd  ab  humeris  togdj  nudo  pectore,  deprecatus  est).  Suet.  Aug. 
52.  Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appella- 
ation,  Dio.  liv.  1.  For  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dicta- 
torship was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that  tyrant  had 
exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by  Milo, 
in  place  of  a  dictator  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented  measure 
made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702,  2)to.  xl.  50.  He,  however,  on  the  first 
of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as  colleague,  Dio.  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated  (dixit)  a 
master  of  horse  (M AGISTER  EQUITUM),  usually  from  among 
those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whose  proper  office  was  to 
command  the  cavalry,  and  also  to  execute  the  oiders  of  the  dictator. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose  the  senate,  had 
no  master  of  horse.  [Ztr.  xxiii.  22.] 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  (daius  vei  ad- 
ditus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate,  or  by  order  of  the  people, 
Liv,  vii.  12.  24.  28.  [viii.  17.] 

The  magister  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command  by  the 
dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Ztr.  viii.  35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  the  horse,  Minucius, 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus,  Liv,  xxii.  26. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same  insignia 
with  the  praetor  *,  six  lictors,  the  preetexta,  &c,  Dio.  xlii.  27.  He 
had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not  without  the  order 
of  the  people.  | 

II.  THE  DECEIVIVIRS. 

I 

The  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  very  few  and  | 
simple.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26.  It  is  thought  there  was  for  some  time  no 
written  law  (mhU  scripti  juris).  Differences  were  determined  {hies 
dirimebantur)  by  the  pleasure  of  the  kings  (regum  arbitrio),  according 
to  the  principles  of  natural  equity  (ex  (squo  et  bono),  Senec.  Epist  90.i 
and  their  decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionys.  x.  1.  The  kings  used 
to  publish  their  commands,  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public  on  a 
white  wall  or  tablet  (in  album  rdata  prpponere  in  publico),  Liv.  i.  52., 
or  by  a  herald,  ib.  44.  Hence  they  were  said,  omnia  MANU  guber- 
nare,  Pompon.  1.2.  §  3.  D.  de  Orig.  Jur.  (i.  e.  potestate  et  imperio. 
Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance,  consulted  the 
senate,  and  likewise  the  people.     Hence  we  read  of  the  LEGES 

*  **  Magiftrum  equitumt  qva  comuhris potestaa  sitf  Lir.  xxiii.  II.** — T. 
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CURIAT^  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other  kings,  which  were  also 
called  LEGES  REGIiE,  Liv.  v.  1. 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius  (pmcipuus  sanctor 
legttm)j  Tac.  Ann.  ill.  26.,  all  whose  laws,  however,  were  abolished  at 
once  (uno  edicio  stibkUce)  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Dumys,  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  institutions  of  the  kings  were 
observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs  (tanquam  mores  majcnan) ; 
and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as  the  kings  had  done,  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending  on  the 
will  of  an  individual  {in  unites  voluntaie  positwn,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.), 
C.  Terentius  Arsa,  [or  Terentilius  Harsa,  Nieb.  ii.  277.]  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be 
drawn  up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform  {quo  omnes  uti 
deberent).  But  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  in  whom 
the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined,  Liv,  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  to  examine 
the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  other  states  in  Greece,  Liv. 
iii.  31.  Phn.  Ep.  viii.  24.  * 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created  from 
among  the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  (leqibus  scribendis),  all  the  other 
magistrates  having  first  abdicated  their  office,  Liv.  iii.  32,  33. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They  ad- 
ministered justice  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  The  twelve 
fasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  preside,  and  his  nine 
colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called  ACCENSUS,  Liv* 
iii.  33.  f  They  proposed  ten  tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  Comitia  CenturicUa,  In  composing  them,  they  are 
f^id  to  have  used  the  assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephe- 
sian  exile,  who  served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic,  Tusc,  v.  36.  Plin, 
xxxiv.  5.  s,  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were  again 
created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new  magistrates 
acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their  command  beyond  the 
legal  time  J,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 

*  Sec  Nieb.  ii.  p.  SOS. 

f  **  As  tbe  first  decemTirate  represented  a  decury  of  interrexes,  the  supreme 
power  was  always  lodged  with  one  of  their  body  at  a  time,  who  was  called  the  ctuUn: 
urbisi  he  was  attended  by  the  lictors,  and  presided  over  the  senate  and  the  whole 
republic  as  warden  of  the  city.  The  rest,  each  of  whom  bad  merely  a  beadle  at  his 
orden,  are  said  to  have  acted  as  judges.  There  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the 
rotation  should  have  followed  any  other  law  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  decury  of 
interrexes,  where  the  kingly  power  remained  five  days  with  each  :  and  this  conjecture 
is  favoured  by  Dionysius,  who  speaks  in  vague  terms  of  a  certain  number  of  days, 
X.  51"— ^  Nieb.il  p.  311. 

t  *^\i\s  quite  certain  that  the  decemvirs  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than 
a  year,  though  the  writers,  who  had  no  notion  of  any  but  annual  magistracies,  repre- 
»nt  their  retaining  their  office  beyond  this  term  as  a  usurpation.  Had  it  been  so^ 
it  would  not  have  been  provided  in  the  compact  with  the  ancient  commonalty  that  the 
decemvirs  were  to  lay  down  their  office  as  soon  as  possible  (Xiv.  iii.  54«   Factu' 
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base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a 
virgin  of  plebeian  rank,  who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished,  either 
in  prison  or  in  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM  TABU- 
LiARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and  foimdation  of 
public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman  worid  (Foru  univergi 
publici  privatique  jteris,  Liv.  iii.  34. ;  JFinis  cBqui  juriSf  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  27.)  [^Cicde  Orat  i.43,  44.]  They  were  engraved  on  brass, 
and  fixed  up  in  public,  (L^es  DECEMVIRALES,  qwUnu  tabulis 
duodecim  est  nomen,  in  as  incisas  in  publico  proposuerunt  sc.  consulesy 
Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who 
meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get 
them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhyme  (tanquam  carmen  necessaritim), 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.,  not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some 
have  thought;  for  any  set  form  of  words  (verba  cancepta)^  even  in 
prose,  was  called  CARMEN,  Liv.  i.  24.  26.  iii.  64.  x.  58.,  or  carmen 
campositumy  Cic.  pro  Muren.  12.  * 

in.    TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  POTESTATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  95.) 
They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  plebeians  who  had  been 
military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Their 
office  and  insignia  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  consols. 

IV.    INTERREX. 
CoNCERNiNTO  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.  (see  p.  100.) 

OTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  OF  LESS 

NOTE. 

There  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates;  as  DUUM- 
VIRI perduellionis  judicanckB  causd^  Liv.  i.  26.  vi.  29.      Jhtwnviri 

■enatusconsaltum  ut  se  decemTiri  primo  quoque  tempore  magistratu  abdlcarent)  :  for 
this  expressly  acknowledges  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  continue  in  it.**  —  Nieb,  ii. 
p.  328. 

*  «  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  time  of  the  decemTirate,  the  inferiority 
of  the  lesser  houses  in  the  senate  was  put  an  end  to,  and  that  all  patricians  indiscri- 
minately were  eligible  to  every  office  in  the  state,  and  even  to  the  sacerdotal  dignities, 
though  the  colleges  of  priests  were  not  enlarged.  The  curies,  tliough  thdr  nature 
was  considerably  altered,  continued  to  subsist ;  but  the  three  ancient  tribes  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  except  as  an  obsolete  institution.  When  they  bad  been  set  aside^ 
the  order  in  which  the  thirty  curies  were  to  be  called  up  to  vote  would  be  determined  by 
lot.  An  innovation  of  incomparably  greater  moment,  through  its  consequences,  which 
certainly  were  not  anticipated,  was,  that  all  who  were  «rarians  at  the  time  wereenroUed 
in  the  tribes.  That  this  was  a  measure  of  the  decemvirs,  might  be  inferred  Irom  the 
design  of  their  legislation,  and  from  the  institution  of  general  tribes  :  and  on  compar- 
ing the  plebs  on  its  reappearance,  after  the  decemvirate,  with  its  previous  character,  we 
see  clearly  that  the  body  which  now  bears  this  name  is  no  longer  the  old  one  of 
hereditary  landowners,  but  has  been  altered  by  tiie  infusion  of  foreign  dements. 
Tlie  clients,  too,  who  in  earlier  times  are  distinguished  from  the  plebeians,  are  now 
reckoned  among  them,  and  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  tribes,*'  —  ^iefr.  ii.  p.  SI 7. 
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navaksy  ekusis  omanda  reficiendaque  cctusd.  Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  26. 
xli.  1.    Duumviri  ad  adem  Junoni  Monetae  faciundam^  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  colonic  deducendce,  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  26.  riii.  16.  ix. 
28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triumviri  bini,  qui  citra  et  ultra 
qtdnquagesimum  lapidem  in  pagis  forisque  ei  conciUdbuUs  omnem 
topiam  ingenuorum  inspicerenty  ei  idoneos  ad  arma  ferenda  conquire* 
reniy  militesque  facerent,  Id.  xxv.  5.  TViumviri  hini;  tmi  sacris  con- 
quirendis  donisque  persignandis ;  alteri  reficiendis  cBdibus  sacris.  Id. 
xxv.  7.  Triianviri  mensarii^facti  ob  argeiUi  penuriam^  Liv.  xxiii.  21. 
xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Ponq^no  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21.  Quinque^ 
tiri  (A  dispensatiane pecunia  MENSARII  appeUoH,  Id.  vii.  21.  Qtan" 
queviri  muris  turribusque  reficiendis,  Id.  xxv.  ?•>  minuendis  publicis 
mnpiibus,  Plin.  £p.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendisy  Liv.  xxxi.  4.  * 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They  were  all, 
however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state.  Their 
office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  then:  titles. 


PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

Thb  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed  by 
prators  (see  p.  113.),  but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and  prcprcetars,  to 
whom  were  joined  qiuBstors  and  lieutenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR;  but 
sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consule  and  pro  pratare,  m  two  words ; 
so  likewise  pn>  qwBstore,  Cic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Verr.  i.  15.  38. 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  command  of 
consul  was  prolonged  (tmpertt/m  prorogatum)  after  their  office  was 
expired,  Liv.  viii.  22.  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.,  or  who  were  invested  with 
ccnsular  authority,  either  from  a  subordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after 
being  praetor  (ex  prtBtura),  Liv.  xxiii.  SO.,  and  Gellius,  Cic.Legg* 
i.  20.,  or  from  a  private  station,  as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38. 
This  was  occasioned  by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary 
magistrates  were  not  sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  pro* 
pr<Btors,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  19.  The  first 
proconsul  mentioned  by  Livy  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290,  Liv.  iii.  4. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first  to 
vrhom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged  was  Publilius,  Liv.  viii.  23. 
26.  f.  The  name  of  Proprator  was  also  given  to  a  person  whom 
a  general  left  to  command  the  army  in  his  absence,  SaUust.  Jug. 
36.  103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul,  prcetor  and  proprcBtor,  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet*  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  all  governors  of 
provinces  called  by  the  general  name  of  proconsiUes,  as  of  prcesides, 
ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  occasion- 
ally appointed,  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  x.  24.  xxix.  13.  xxx.  27. 

•  Septemviri,  commissionen  for  diTiding  the  CampanifA  and  Leontine  land,  Cic, 
rkU,  ii.  38. 
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except  ia  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  proconsul  into  Spain  by 
the  Camitia  Centuriaiay  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries  reduced 
to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly  sent  from  Rome 
to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law  (see  p.  105.),  with- 
out any  new  appointment  of  the  people.  Only  military  command 
was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Camitia  Curiatcu    (See  p.  74.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  t.  e.  a  proconsul  had  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  same  person  could  not 
command  different  provinces.  But  this  was  violated  in  several  in- 
stances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar,  Sitet,  Jul.  22.  24. 
Cic,  Fam,  u  7.  (See  p.  20.  106.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
timid  compliance  of  Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Caesar,  in 
granting  him  the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional 
concessions,  de  Provinc,  Consul,  &  pro  BcJboy  27.,  although  he 
secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i.  7*  Atdc.  ii.  1 7.  x.  6.,  proved  fatal 
to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  republic 

Tlie  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces  (provincias  sortidfanhtr), 
or  settled  them  by  agreement  (inter  se  comparabant)^  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  consuls,  Liv.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54.  xlv.  16,  17.  But 
sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both  by  the  senate  or  people, 
Id.  XXXV.  20.  xxxvii.  1. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the  number 
of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to  pay  them  ;  like- 
wise the  retinue  of  the  governors  (COMITATUS  vel  cohors)y  and 
their  travelling  charges  (VIATICUM).  And  thus  the  governors 
were  said  ORNARI,  i.  e.  instruiy  to  be  furnished,  Cic,  in  RtdL  ii.  I S. 
What  was  assigned  them  for  the  sake  of  household  furniture  was 
called  VASARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35.     So  vasa,  furniture,  Liv.  i.  24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  proconsul 
and  proprstor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  senate,  Uic.  Fcrni. 
i.  7.,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  proconsul  himself,  Id, 
xii.  SB.  Nep.  Attic.  6.,  who  was  then  said,'a/»^uem  sibi  legarcy  Id.  vi.  6., 
or  very  rarely  by  an  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  The 
number  of  lieutenants  was  different,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
governor,  or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  15.  Thus, 
Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four,  Csesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in  Asia 
fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three ;  Quintus,  the 
brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor,  Cic.  ad  Q.fr.  i.  1.  3. 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable  ;  and  men  of  prsetorian 
and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  bear  it.  Thus 
Scipio  Africanus  served  as  legatus^  under  his  brother  Lucius,  Lit\ 
xxxvii.  1.  &c.    GeU.  iv.  18. 

Tlie  kgati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  Liv.  xxix.  9.,  as  the 
senators  were  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  Ubera  legationis  (see 
p.  18«)i  but  the  person  under  whom  they  served,  might  deprive  them 
of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  liis  military 
officers  (prafecti),  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants,  Cic. 
Vert.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen,  who  went  with 
him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of  conducting 
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public  business ;  who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  were  called  CON- 
TLBERNALES,  Cic.  pro  CaL  30.  pro  Plane.  11.  From  this 
retinue,  under  the  republic,  women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  under 
the  emperors,  Tacit,  Ann.  iii.  33,  34.    Suet.  Oetav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp.  Having 
offered  up  vows  in  the  Capitol  (votis  in  capitolio  nuneiqxitis)^  dressed 
in  his  military  robe  (paludatus)^  with  twelve  lictors  going  before  him, 
carrying  the  fasces  and  secures,  and  with  the  other  ensigns  of  com- 
mand, he  went  out  of  the  city  with  all  his  retinue.  From  thence  he 
either  went  straightway  to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by 
business,  by  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  P/«- 
tarch,  in  Crasso  ;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  11.  Dio.  xxxvir. 
50.,  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could  not  be 
within  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His  friends,  and 
sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  accompanied  him  (officii 
cmaa  prosequebantur)  for  some  space  out  of  the  city  with  their  good 
wishes,  Liv.  xlii.  49.  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the  province,  he 
sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  that,  by  an  interview 
with  him,  he  might  know  the  state  of  the  province  ;  for  his  command 
commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  and,  by  the  CORNELIAN 
law,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days 
after,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and  mili- 
tary command  (potestaiem  vel  jurisdietianem  et  imperium).  He  used 
80  to  divide  the  year,  tliat  he  usually  devoted  the  summer  to  military 
affairs,  or  going  through  the  province,  and  the  winter  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  Cic.  Att.  v.  14.  Verr.  v.  12.  He  adminis. 
tered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  province  when 
first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  aflerwarda^ 
been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome  ;  or,  finally,, 
according  to  his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province 
concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  Att  vi.  1.  These,  if  he 
borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLATITIA  vel  Tra- 
hJdtia  V.  -icia  ;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  always  published  a  general  edict 
before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice  (Jorum  vel  conventus 
agebat),  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that  he  might  go  round 
the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself  judged  in  aH  public  and  im- 
portant causes;  but  matters  of  less  consequence  he  referred  to  his 
quaestor  or  lieutenants,  Cic.  Flav.  21.  tn  CcBcil.  17.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet. 
JuL  7.,  and  also  to  others,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  ad  Q.frair.  i.  1.7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings  (conventus  indicebat),  by 
an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  determined 
should  attend,  Liv.  xxxi.  29.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude, 
^n,  V.  578.     Indicitque  forum,  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called  CON- 
VENTUS,  or  circuits  (ytfMt,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  inhabitants  of 
which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes  determined,  and  to 
obtain  justice  (disceptandi  et  Juris  obtinetuii  causd  conveniebant). 
^us  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  circuits  (in  septem  conventus),  Plin. 
iii.  3,    The  Greeks  called  conventus  offers,  dr^opatov^  ayuv,  sc.  ij^i^a^ 
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So,  in  Act.  Apost  xtx.  58.  ityapatai  ayoyrai,  &c.  conventwt  agtmiWf  sunt 
proconstdes ;  in  jus  vocent  se  invicem.  Hence,  conventus  circutnire, 
5uet.  Jul.  7.,  percurrerey  Caes.  viii.  46.  for  urbes  drcumirey  vbi  hi  con- 
ventus agehanttir. 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable  men 
of  the  province,  wlwj  sat  witli  him  in  council  {qui  ei  in  consi/io 
aderanty  assidebant)^  and  were  called  his  council,  CONSILIUM*,  Can- 
siUarii,  ASSESSOKES,  et  Eecuperatores.  Hence,  Consilium  cogerty 
in  consilium  advocare,  adhibere ;  in  consilio  esse^  adesse,  assidere, 
habere;  in  consilium  ire, niitierey  admittere,  &c.  The  proconsul  passed 
sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  council  (de  consilii  sententid 
decrevit,  pronunciavit)y  &c.f 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using  any 
fPther  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their  office.  Vol,  Max. 
:ii.  2.  2.,  they  were  always  attended  by  interpreters,  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  37. 
Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were  chosen  differently  in  different 
places,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  13.  15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  (curatio)  of  the  corn,  of  the  taxes, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertaiued  to  the  province.     Corn 

fiven  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present  was  called  HONORA- 
LIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

Jf  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  honours.  Cic. 
Ait.  V.'  21.,  as  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  &c.,  which,  through 
^ttery,  i|sed  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to  all  governors,  though 
,ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed  ;  as  in  honour  of  Marcellus 
^Marc£Llea,  -orum),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q-  Mucins  Scsevola^MuciA), 
in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr,  ii..21.  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  aflerwards  be  brought 
10  his  trial:  —  !,  for  extortion  (REPETUNDAliUM),  if  he  had 
made  unjust  ex^tions,  or  had  even  received  presents,  Plin.  JSp.  iv. 
9.  t  —  2.  for  peculation  (PECULATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the 
public  money ;  hence  called  peculator,  or  depeculator,  Ascon.  m 
iCic.  Verr.  Act,  i.  1.  —  and,  3.  for  what  was  called  crimen  MAJ  ESTA- 
TES, if  Jije  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy,  or  led 
the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  state 
witliout  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree  of  the  senate.  [''  Tac. 
4nn.  i.  72."  —  JT.] 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of  the 
provinces,  but  these  were  insuificient  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the 
Homan  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably  oppressed 
by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice  of  tlie  governor  was  to  be 
gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  and  dependants,  as  his  lieutenants, 

«»  "  See  JEraesti,  Clav.  Cic,  s.  v."—  r. 

f  **  Cons^H^m  denotes  an  assembly  of  chiefs  or  leading  men,  for  thfi  purpose  of 
deliberation ;  concilium,  a  promiscuous  assembly,  or  one  composed  of  tlie  inferior 
orders.** — Crombie*s  Gymn.  i.  p.  135.     See  above,  p.  72. 

\  **  Rejtetund^  fuerunt,  quas  sive  socii,  sive  cives  privati,  a  magistratibus,  aul 
publicis  curatoribus  judicio  repetiverunt,  quas  illi  aut  in  provincia,  aut  in  uibe,  aut 
ob  jus  dicendum,  aut  ob  judicandum,  aut  ob  allud  aliquid  publics  curandum,  cepi^ 
tent.**  —  PitiKf  X<sr.  Jnt*  Rom* 
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tribunes,  prsfects,  &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
Jucencd,  viii.  87 — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns  and 
villages  though  which  the  governors  passed  were  obliged,  by  the 
JULIAN  law,  to  Rupply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage,  and  wood 
for  firing,  Cic.  Att.  vi,  16.  The  wealthier  cities  paid  large  contri- 
butions for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly,  on  this  account, 
200  talents,  or  about  40,000/.  Cic,  Att,  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to  have 
golden  crowns  sent  him  not  only  from  the  different  cities  of  his  own 
province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Liv.  xxxviii.  H.  S7.9 
which  were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph.  Id,  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix. 
5. 7. 29.  xl.  43.  IHo,  xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province, 
instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was 
called  AURUM  CORONAHIUM,  and  was  sometimes  exacted  as  a 
tn'bute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was  elapsed, 
delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  successor,  if  he  arrived  in 
time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days :  but  first  he  was  obliged 
to  deposit,  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account 
of  the  money  which  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands, 
stated  and  balanced  (apud  ducts  dvitates,  qwB  maxinuB  viderentur, 
ratioms  confectas  et  consoUdatcu  deponere),  Cie.  Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  suc- 
cessor did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant 
or  more  frequently  his  quaestor  to  command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam, 
ii.  i5.  AtL  vi.  5,  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city  as  a 
private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph;  in  which  case  he  did  not 
enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  to  the  senate 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other  temple  without 
the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii.  45.  IMo,  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he 
usually  waited  near  the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence 
he  was  said  cbd  urbem  esse^  Sail.  Cat.  30.,  and  retained  the  title  of 
IMPERATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory, 
with  the  badges  of  command,  his  lictors  and /(zsces,  &c.  Appian  says 
that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator^  unless  10^000  of  the 
enemy  had  been  slain,  de  BeU,  Civ,  ii.  p.  455.  When  any  one  had 
pretensions  to  a  triumph,  \i\%  fasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel, 
Cic.  Fam,  ii.  16.  Au,  x.  10.,  as  the  letters  were  which  he  sent  to  the 
senate  concerning  his  victory,  Cic,  in  Pis,  17.  Sometimes,  when 
the  matter  was  long  of  being  determined,  he  retired  to  some  distance 
from  Rome,  Cic,  Alt,  vii.  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  people  that  he 
should  have  military  command  (ut  ei  imperium  esset)  on  the  day  of 
his  triumph,  Liv,  xlv.  35.  Cic,  Alt,  iv,  16.,  for  without  this  no  one 
could  have  military  command  within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty  days,  to 
give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts  which  he  had 
left  in  the  province  {easdem  rcUiones  totidem  verbis  referre  ad  4grarium)f 
Cic  Att.  ▼•  20.    At  the  same  time  he  recommended  those  who  de* 
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served  public  rewards  for  their  services  (in  beneficiis,  ad  ararium 
deticlie)y  Cic.  ibid,  et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with  respect 
to  a  propraetor  ;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had  twelve  lictors,  and  a  pro- 
praetor only  six.  The  army  and  retinue  of  the  one  were  likewise 
commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  provinces  to  which 
proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called  Procoksulares  ;  propraetors, 
pR^TORIiE,  IHo*  liii.  H. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

Augustus  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those  which  were 
peaceable,  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he  left  to  the  management 
of  the  senate  and  people  ;  but  of  such  as  were  more  strong,  and  open 
to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support 
greater  armies,  he  undertook  the  government  himself  (regendas  ipse 
suscepii),  Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the 
senate  and  people  of  the  trouble  ;  but  in  reality  to  increase  his  own 
power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people  (PRO- 
VINCIiE  SENATORIiE  et  POPULARES  vel  Pidflica),  at  first 
were  Africa  proprioj  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  Numidia,  Cyrenet 
Asia  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  comprehended  only  the 
countries  along  the  Propantis  and  the  j^gean  Sea,  namely,  PArggia, 
Mygia,  Carioj  Lydia^  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27.),  Bithynia  and  Pantus, 
Gracia  and  JBpiruSy  Dalmatian  Macedonia^  SidliOy  Sardinia,  CreUh 
and  Hispania  Bcetica,  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  Emperor  (PROVINCIiE  IMPERATORLI^., 
vel  C(Bsarum»)  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and  Ltisitania,  GaUia, 
Ccelosyria,  Phienicia,  Cilida,  Cyprus,  ^gyptus,  to  which  others  were 
afterwards  added.  But  the  condition  of  these  provinces  was  of^en 
changed ;  so  that  they  were  transferred  from  the  senate  and  people 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  contrary,  Dio.  liii.  12.  liv.  3,  4.  Strabo,  xvii. 
fin.  The  provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better 
state  than  those  of  the  senate  and  people,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  7G. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  sometimes  only  of  I 
praetorian  rank,  Dio,  liii.  IS.     The  senate  appointed  them  by  lot  | 
(sartiid  nUitebani)  out  those  who  had  borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city 
at  least  five  years  before,  SueL  Aug,  36.     Vesp.  4.    Plin,  Ep,  iL  12. 
Dio,  liii.  14.     They  had  the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  procon- 
suls had  formerly ;  but  they  had  only  a  civil  power  (potestas  vel  jtiris- 
dictio),  and  no  military  command  (imperium),  nor  disposal  of  the^ 
taxes.     The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded,  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  authority  lastt'd' 
only  for  one  year,  and  they  lefl  the  province  immediately  when  a  suc- 
cessor was  sent,  Dio.  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces  were 
called  LEG  ATI  CiESARIS  pro  Consule,  Propratores,  vel  pro  prtetore,, 
Dio.  liii.  13.,  Consulares  Legati,  Suet.  Tib.  41.,  Consulares  Rectons^ 
Suet.  Vesp.  8  ,  or,  simply,  Consulares,  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97. 
and  Legati^  Suet.  Vesp.  4.,  also  PrasideSf  Prcrfecti^  Correctores,  &c. 
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The  Governor  of  Egypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFECTUS,  SueL 

Vesp.  6.)  or  Prcefectus  Augustalis,  Digest.,  and  was  the  first  impera^ 
torial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  Egypt,  that 
it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fasces  and  prceUxta 
should  come  to  it,  Cic,  Fam.  i.  7.  TrebelL  Poll,  in  jEmilian.  Augus- 
tus, artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  purpose,  claimed  that  province 
to  himself,  and,  discharging  a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  per- 
mission, 2>io.  li.  17.,  he  sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank, 
without  the  usual  ensigns  of  authority.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  59.  Sttet.  Tib, 
53.  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering  justice, 
called  JuRiDicus  ALEXANDRiN-a:  civitatis.  Pandect,  (o  Bix«<o56tij$, 
Straboy  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  of  Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor,  i.  15.  29.  {Huncprimum 
Egyptus  Romanum  judicem  habuit^  Eutrop.  vii.  7.)  SueL  Aug.  OS* 
Dio.  1l  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the  senators, 
but  the  praefect  of  Egypt  only  from  the  Bquites,  Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio. 
)iii.  1 3.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to  one  of  his  freedmen,  Dio.  Iviii. 
19.  The  Legati  Ctesaris  wore  a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were 
attended  by  soldiers  instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers 
than  the  proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  13. 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer  called 
PROCURATOR  C^SARIS,  Tacit.  Agric,  15.,  or  curator,  and  in 
later  times  raiionalis,  who  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  revenue  (qtd 
res  fad  curabat :  publicos  reditus  coUigebat  et  erogabat),  and  also  had 
a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the  revenue.  Suet.  Claud. 
12.,  whence  that  office  was  called  procuratio  amplissima,  SueL  Galb.  15. 
These  Procurators  were  chosen  from  among  the  EquiteSy  and  some-* 
times  from  freedmen,  Dio.  lii.  25.  They  were  sent  not  only  into  the 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those  of  the  senate  and  people^ 
Die.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor  (vice 
prtBsidis  fungebatur)^  especially  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  part  of  a 
large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be  present ;  as  Pontius 
Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or  preepositus  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.)  of 
Judaea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  ISyria,  Tacit.  Annal, 
xii.  23.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid.  xv.  44., 
which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  different 
salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dto.  liii.  15.  Those 
who  received  200 sestertia  were  called  ducenarii  ;  100,  centenarii  ; 
sixty,  sEXAGENARii,  &c.  CapitoHn.  in  Pertinac.  c.  2.  A  certain  sum 
was  given  them  for  mules  and  tents,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
afforded  at  the  public  expense,  Stiet.  Aug.  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appearance  by 
public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDER  AUGUSTUS ; 
TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Augustus, 
although  different  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in  several  re- 
spects resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the  kings.  Both 
were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The  choice  of  the  kings  de- 
pended on  the  senate  and  people  at  large ;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly 
on  the  army.  When  the  former  abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled; 
the  latter  were  often  put  to  death  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  army  being 
separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occasioned  the  continuation  of  des- 
potism. According  to  Pompon  ius  de  oriffine Juris,  D.  i.  2.  14.,  Reges 
OMNEM  POTESTATEM  HABUissE,  their  rights  were  the  same.  But  the 
account  of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.     (See  p.  98.) 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms, 
he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  basis,  as  his 
grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar,  had  done.  But 
the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Csesar^s  fate  made  him 
pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The  dreadful  destruction  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Triumviriy  had  cut  off  all  the 
keenest  supporters  of  liberty.  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  2.,  and  had  so  humbled 
the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any 
form  of  government  rather  than  hazard  a  repetition  of  former  cala- 
mities  (tuta  et  prasentia  qudm  Vetera  et  periciUosa  malebant,  ibid.). 
Tlie  empire  was  now  so  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great  (the  Romans 
having  never  employed  the  modern  method  of  diminishing  that 
number  by  representation),  and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt, 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
so  unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants  which 
composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite  to  keep  the 
provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  controlled  but  by  the 
power  of  one.  Had  Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom 
to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under  proper  restraints  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted 
station  to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortune  and  the  abilities  of 
others  had  raised  him.  Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  declar- 
ations, wished  for  command  only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  art- 
fully disguised,  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind 
(specie  rectisantis  jlagrafitissime  cupiverat),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2,  S.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to  have  seriously 
deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favourites,  Agrlppa  and  Mscenas, 
about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment. Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  Msecenas  dissuaded  him 
from  it.  In  the  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on 
this  occasion,  the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  the  popular  and 
monarchical  government  are  introduced,  lii.  The  advice  of  Maecenas 
prevailed,  ib.  41.     Augustus,  however,  in  the  following  year,  having 
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corrected  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the  civil  wars,  SueL 
Aug.  3'2.,  and  having  done  several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the 
senate,  and  in  a  set  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them 
and  to  the  people.  But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
prompted  by  opinion  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjured 
him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to  the  load, 
he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance,  and  that  only  for  ten 
years;  during  which  time  he  might  regulate  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
(rmpublicam  ordinaret)  ;  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  gave  his  usurpation  the 
sanction  of  law.* 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dw,  liii.  46. ; 
but  the  second  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  government  only  foB 
6re  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  was  then  sufficient,  Id,  liv.  12., 
and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  years  more,  Id,  liii.  16. ;  but  af^er  that^ 
always  for  ten  years,  Id,  Iv.  6.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth 
decmnhmi,  the  19th  of  August,  (xiv.  Kal.  Sept)  A.  U.  767,  aged  near 
76  years;  having  ruled  alone  near  4I«  years.  The  succeeding  em- 
perors, although  at  their  accession  they  received  the  empire  for  life,. 
jet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to 
commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  Dio.  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  128.)  had  occasioned  the 
loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus  they  established  ty- 
ranny {Ruere  in  servitutem  consulesy  patreSy  eques,  as  Tacitus  says  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  AnnaL  i.  7.).  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  re- 
sign the  empire,  they  seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive 
new  honours  for  him.  To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  Dio.  xliii.  44., 
C.£SAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.,  and  PRINCE  (Princeps  SenattU),  liii.  1., 
which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUSTUS 
{renerandus  v.  -abilis^  ab  augury  quasi  inauguraius  vel  consecratus; 
ideoque  Diis  cartes;  cultu  divino  ajfficiendus,  <7«^ao-To?,  Pausan.  iii.  11. 
▼el  ab  augeo;  quam  sua  Jupiter  auget  ope,  Otndi  Fast.  i.  612.  Sv^ 
Aug.  7.    I>io.  liiL  16.),  and  Father  of  his  Country  (Pater  Patrije), 

•  We  may  observe,  that  all  the  power  which  was  conferred  upon  Augustut  (after  he 
ha<l  made  a  tender  of  his  resignation)  was  conferred  upon  him  through  the  medium 
of  the  old  official  terms.  Tlius  he  was  invested  with  the  ctmmUkip,  which  gave  him 
the  control  over  the  legions  and  finances ;  and  with  the  office  of  tribune,  which  had 
bitherto  been  considered  as  incompatible  with  that  of  consul,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
erected  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  against  consular  authority  and  the  encroach- 
menls  of  the  patricians.  To  these  accumulated  honours  he  soon  added  the  dignity 
oftujtreme  pontiff  and  thus  became  ihe  head  of  their  religion ;  he  was  also  invested 
«ith  the  power,  although  he  declined  the  title,  of  censwry  and  thus  became  the  super- 
intendent of  their  morals.  The  government  of  the  provinces  devolved  upon  him, 
vbich  he  administered  through  the  medium  of  lieutenants  (legcUi),  over  whom  he  bad 
the  eiclusive  control.  As  a  return  for  this  multiplicity  of  honours,  he  divided  the 
provinces  betwixt  the  senate  and  himself:  a  law,  however,  was  passed,  that,  where- 
e>er  the  emperor  was  present,  his  extraordinary  commission  should  supersede  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  governor ;  the  new  conquests  were  considered,  by 
cusiom,  as  always  belonging  to  the  imperial  portion,  and  thus  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  more  nominal  tlian  real.  The  legions  were  distributed^  throughout  the 
^ariouH  provinces  of  the  empire,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace,  ai 
concealing  from  them  their  real  strength  ;  and  he  introduced  a  garrison  into  tbedty, 
^"^  the  pretence  that  disturbances  had  taken  place  at  the  elections. 

h  4 
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Suei.  58.  Ovid.  Fast  ii.  127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  tdt  TrisL  iv.  4.  13,  &c. 
This  title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  afler  his  sup- 
pression of  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  Roma  patrem  patri£  Ciceronum 
LIBERA  DIXIT,  JuveucU.  viii.  244.  P/tn.  vii.  30.,  by  the  advice  of  Cato, 
Appian.  B.  Civ,  ii.  431.  Plut.  in  Cm?.,  or  of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  hina- 
self  says,  Pis.  3.  It  was  next  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  1G. 
Dio,  xliv.  4.,  and  some  of  his  coins  are  still  extant  with  that  inscrip- 
tion. Cicero  proposed  that  it  should  be  given  to  Augustus  when  yet 
very  young,  PhiL  xiii.  11.  It  was  refused  by  Tiberius,  [Tac.  Ann.  i. 
72.]  Suet.  67.,  as  also  the  title  of  Imperator,  Id.  26.  and  Dominus,  37- 
Dio.  Iviii.  2.  [see  p.  34.],  but  most  of  the  succeeding  emperors  ac- 
cepted it.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25. 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRIAE  denoted  chiefly  the  paternal  affec- 
tion which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards  their  subjects ; 
and  also  that  power  which,  by  the  Roman  law,  a  father  had  over  his 
children,  Dio.  liii.  18.  Senec.  Clem.  \.  J  4. 

Cjesar  was  properly  a  family  title,  Dio.  ibid.  SueL  GaXb.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  later  times,  it 
signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire,  or  assumed 
into  a  share  of  the  government  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who 
himself  was  always  called  Augustus,  Spartian.  in  ^lio  Verot  '2., 
which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity,  not  of  power,  Dio.  liii.  1 8. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus,  tliat 
he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  sovereignty,  he  dropt 
all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.,  and  accepted  the  title  of  Augustus, 
the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate  was  Munatius  Plancus,  Suet. 
Aug.  7.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  de- 
sire of  Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  j^n.  i. 
296.  G.  iii.  27. 

The  cliief  title  which  denoted  command  was  IMPERATOR,  Z>u>. 
xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. It  was  equivalent  to  Rex,  Dio.  liii.  17.  In  modem  times 
it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred  on  vic- 
torious generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  emperors  themselves, 
as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under  their  auspices,  Horat.  Od.  iv. 
14.  32.  Omd.  TrisL  ii.  173.  Under  the  republic  the  appellation  of 
Imperator  was  put  after  the  name;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic. 
Ep.  passim ;  but  the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  pr^B- 
nomen^  Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus,  the  following  words  are  inscribed  on  an 
ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  (in  ktpide  Ancyrano\ 
in  Asia  Minor:  —  Imp.  C-^sar  Divi  F.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XIV. 
Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII.— The  Emperor  Obsot,  the 
adopted  son  of  (Julius  Caesar,  called)  Divus  (after  his  deification); 
Augustus  the  high-priest  (an  office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death 
of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741,  Dio.  liv.  21 .),  fourteen  times  CoTistd,  twenty  times 
(saluted)  Imperator,  (on  account  of  his  victories.  Dio  says  he  ob- 
tained this  honour  in  all  21  times,  lii.  41.  Thus  Tacitus,  Nomen 
iMPERATORis  semd  atque  vicies  partum,  Ann.  i.  9.)  in  the  3Sth  year  cf 
his  tribunitian  power  (from  the  time  when  he  was  first  invested  with 
it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  724,  Dio.  Ii.  19.).  So  that  this  inscription  was 
inade  above  five  years  before  his  death. 
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Tl)e  n%ht  after  Cssar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber  happened 
to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts  of  Rome 
navigable,  Dio,  liii.  20.  TaciL  AnnaL  i.  76.,  to  which  Horace  is 
supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  event  was  thought  to  prognosticate 
his  future  greatness.  Among  the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then 
used  to  the  emperor,  that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was 
remarkable  ;  who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Spaniards,  VaL  Max.  ii.  6.  ll.y  and  Gauls  (Devotos 
illi  soLDURios  €q)pellant,  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  23.\  and  exhorted  the 
rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Being  checKed  by  Augustus,  he 
rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  follow  his  example. 
Wlience  it  became  a  custom  for  the  senators,  when  they  congratulated 
any  emperor  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were 
dmtted  to  his  service,  Dio.  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune 
{Pacuvio  tribuno  plebem  rogante)  that  an  order  of  the  people  (plebis' 
cilwn)  was  made  appointing  the  month  SexHlis  to  be  called  Au- 
gustus, SaL  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris  are,  in  the 
Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Imperatoria  Majestas  ; 
in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissimus  princeps  ;  and 
the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  Perpetuus  Augustus. 
These  titles  are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  • 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy 
armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to  command 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
withm  as  well  as  without  the  city  ;  and  to  do  every  thing  else  which 
the  consuls  and  others  invested  with  supreme  command  had  a  right 
to  do,  Dio.  liiL  17.  f 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city;  and  m  the  pro- 
vinces should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  proconsuls, 
Dio.  liii.  32.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on  the  provinces, 
rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or  opposed  his 
cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as  he  himself  thought 
proper,  Dio.  liv.  7.  9.  25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy  con- 
sular power,  witli  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair  between  the 
consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested  that  he  would 
undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact  what  laws  he  thought 
proper ;  offering  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  them,  whatever 
they  should  be.  This  Augustus  declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio, 
that  they  would  perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath; 
but  not  on  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thou- 
sand oaths,  Dio.  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths   always  renders  them  less  sacred,  and 

*  "  But  this  dignity  is  now  abolished,  the  state  of  Germany  being  changed."  — 
Dr.  Adam. 

f  The  right  of-  appeal  to  the  people  (provocaiio)  became  eitinct  by  the  military 
power  which  the  title  of  imperator  conferred  on  Augustus.  For  it  was  an  old 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  from  the  sentence  of  a  general  in  actual  service,  there 
^as  no  appeal.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iti.  3.  Militise,  ab  eo,  qui  imperaviti  proTOcatio  ne 
«sU) ;  ^odque  is,  qui  bellum  geret,  imperassit,  jus  ratumque  esto. 
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nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent  exaction 
of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  necessary  cause.  Livy  informs 
us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  {Jides  et  jv^urandtim)  had  more  in- 
fluence with  the  ancient  Romans  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punish- 
ments {proximo  Ugum  etpcsnarum  metu),  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not, 
he  says,  as  in  afler-times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  prevailed,  bj 
interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves,  but  con- 
formed every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,Z«r.  ii.  32.  iii.  20.  xxii.  61. 
Cic.  Of.  iii.  30,  31.     See  also  Pofyb.  vi.  54.  5(5. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor  (see 
p.  120.),  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that  office,  as 
also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximus  and  tribune  of  the  commons,  Dio.  liii. 
17.    (Seep.  128.) 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws  (legihts 
soluH\  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio,  liii.  18.  28. 
Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  certain  laws :  for  Augustus 
afterwards  requested  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  be  freed  from  the 
Voconian  law,  Dio,Wu  32., but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibtis solutuSf 
who  was  freed  only  from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tadt.  Ann.  xvi.  22.,  or,  as  it  was  expressed, 
confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ;  which  custom  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Triumviri^  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Dio.  xlvii. 
18.,  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  Ii.  30.  liii.  28.,  and  always  continued 
under  the  succeeding  emperors.  They  not  only  swore  that  they 
approved  of  what  the  emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like 
manner  confirm  whatever  they  should  do,  Id.  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this 
oath  the  acts  of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were 
included  :  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id»  lix.  9.,  of  Caligula,  Ix.  4.,  &c  Claudius 
would  not  allow  anyone  to  swear  to  his  acts  [Tiberius also  refused  this 
servility.  Toe.  Ann.  i.  72.]  (in  acta  suojurare)  ;  but  not  only  ordered 
others  to  swear  to  the  acts  of  Augustus^  but  swore  to  them  also  him- 
self, Id.  Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of  the 
empc.or,  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio. 
xliv.  6.,  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50.,  so  likewise  by  that  of 
Augustus,  even  afler  his  death.  Id.  Ivii.  9.  To  violate  this  oath  wns 
esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid.  &  Tacit  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex,  iv.  I,  2. 
ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2.  13.,  and  more  severely  punished  than  real  per- 
jury, Tertull.  Apol.  18.  It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason  (maja- 
tatis\  and  punished  by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  2.  13.,  sometimes  by 
cuttmg  out  the  tongue,  Gothofred.  in  ioc.  So  that  Minutius  Felix 
justly  says,  c.  29.  JSst  iis  (sc.  Ethnids)  tutius  per  Jbvis  genium  pejerare 
qudm  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one  from  swearing  by  him,  Dio. 
Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12.;  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by  his  fortune,  but  also 
by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id.  Iviii.  2.  6.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it 
was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  em- 
peror. Ibid.  12.  Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words 
should  be  added:  —  Neque  M£,  neque  megs  liberos  chariores 
HABEo,  auAM  Caium  £T  sorores  EJUS,  Suct.  15.  Dio.  lix.  3.  9.»  and 
that  the  women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Dri^siila,  Ibid,  11.,  as  be 
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himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations,  Suei.  24. 
So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio.  1.  5.  Suet,  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by  the 
Triumviri  to  Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xlvii.  IS.,  and  confirmed  by  Augustus, 
Id.  IL  20.,  altars  were  privately  erected  to  Augustus  himself,  at 
Kome,  Virg.  EcL  i.  7.  Horat,  Ep.  ii.  1.  16.  Ovid.  Feat.  i.  13.,  and 
particularly  in  the  provinces;  but  he  permitted  no  temple  to  be 
publicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the  city, 
Rome :  Augusto  et  Urbi  Rom^  ;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces, 
TadL  Ann.  iv.  37.;  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited, 
SweA.  52.  After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit.  Ann.  L 
11.  73-     IMo.  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that,  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate,  they 
should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  li.  1 9.,  so  for  the  succeeding  em- 
perors. Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  17.,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
IdL  xvi.  22.  on  the  Sd  of  January,  Dio>  lix.  24<.  -~  also,  that,  in  all 
public  and  private  entertainments,  libations  should  be  made  to  him 
with  wishes  for  his  safety,  Dio.  li.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3. 
uk,  as  to  the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occasions,  tlie  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  triumphal 
robe,  Dio.  li.  20.  TaciL  Annul,  xiii.  8.  They  also  used  a  particular 
badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Herodian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9. 
ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp,  i.  17*,  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  3.  p.  215.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  6.  Something  similar  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  magi- 
strates of  the  municipal  towns ;  pruna  badllus  v.  -«m,  a  pan  of  burning 
coals,  or  a  portable  hearth  (focus  portabilis)^  in  which  incense  was 
burnt;  a  perfumed  stove,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors 
{adorari  se  jussity  cum  ante  eum  cuncti  saiutarentur)^  Eutrop.  ix.  16. 
Aurelius  Victor,  e2e  CiES.  c.  39.,  says,  that  the  same  thing  was  done  to 
Caligula  and  Domitian.     So  Dio.  lix.  4.  27,  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with  great 
moderation  ;  as,  indeed,  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the  beginning  of 
their  government,  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his  lodging  and  equipage  he 
differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distinguished  rank,  except 
being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards.  But  after  he  had  gained 
the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually 
increased  his  authority  (insurgere  paulatim),  and  engrossed  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  (munia  senatus^  magistratuumy  legum  in  se  trans- 
ferred Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  most  compliant 
(quanto  quis  servitio  promptior)  were  raised  to  wealth  and  prefer- 
ments. Having  the  command  of  the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do 
every  thing.  For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues 
from  those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his 
pleasure,  Dio.  liii.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus  so  habituated  the 
Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much  as  made 
one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  tyranny.    In  consequence  of  which,  their  character  became 
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more  and  more  degenerate.  After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of 
voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  public  affairs;  and  were  only 
anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two  things,  brecul  and  games  (Panem  et 

CiRCENSES,   i.  e.  largesses   and  spectacles),  JuvenaL  x.  80. 

Hence,  from  this  period  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and,  as  Dio 
observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when  every  thing  was  done  by  the 
will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favourites  and  freedmen,  the  springs  of 
action  were  less  known  than  under  the  republic,  Dio.  liii.  19.  It  is 
surprising  that,  though  the  Romans  at  different  times  were  governed 
by  princes  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  who  had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  in- 
vested with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have 
thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing  an  effectual 
check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar  enormities.  Whether 
they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished  to  transmit  to  their  suc- 
cessors, unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which  they  had  received ;  or 
from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  no 
history  of  any  people  shows  more  clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an 
arbitrary  and  elective  monarchy,  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
both  prince  and  people,  than  that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Their 
change  of  government  was,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
success  with  which  their  lust  of  conquest  was  attended.  For  the 
force  employed  to  enslave  other  nations,  being  turned  against  them- 
selves, served  at  first  to  accomplish  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate 
their  own  servitude.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
whose  rapacity  and  corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
liberty,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change;  for  on  them 
those  savage  monsters  who  succeeded  Augustus  chiefly  exercised 
their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  provinces, 
were  not  more  oppressed  than  they  had  been  under  the  republic. 
Thus  Tacitus  observes,  Neque  promnci(B  ilium  rerum  statum  abnuebant, 
suspeeto  senatus  populique  imperio  oh  certamina  potentium,  et  avaritiam 
magistratuum ;  invalido  legum  auxilio,  qucB  ft,  ambitu^  postremo  pe- 
cunid  turbabantury  Annal.  i.  2. 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

The  public  servants  (ministn)  of  the  magistrates  were  called  by  the 
common  name  of  ArPARITORES,  Liv,  i.  8.  because  they  were  at 
hand  to  execute  their  commands  (quod  iis  apparebanty  i.  e.  prcesto 
erant  ad  obsequium,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn,  xii.  850.)  and  their  service  or 
attendance  apparitio,  Cic.  Fam,  xiii.  54-.     These  were, 

I.  SCRIBiE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public  accounts, 
the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  magistrates.  Tliose 
who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scriptum  facere,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell. 
vi.  9.  from  scriptus,  -us.  They  were  denominated  from  the  magi- 
strates whom  they  attended ;  thus,  Scrilxe  qucBstorii*,  cedilitii,  pra^torii, 
&c.,  and  were  divided  into  different  decuria  ;  whence  decuriam  etnere, 
for  munus  scribes  emere^  Cic.  Ver.  iii.  79.  It  was  determined  by  lot 
what  magistrate  each  of  them  should  attend,  Cic.  Cat  iv.  7.  This 
office  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans, 

*  '*  ScrijHum  ftuestorium  comjHtrawt,  are  the  words  of  Suetoniui,  in  his  Life  of 
Uoracc''  — r. 
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Nqt.  Sum.  1.  The  scribtB  at  Rome,  however,  were  generally  com- 
posed of  Ireebom  citizens ;  and  they  became  so  respectable,  that  their 
order  is  called  by  Cicero  honastus  (quod  eorum  Jidei  tabuke  pubiica^ 
pericuhque  magistratuum  cammtttuTUur)^  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notariif  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
what  was  said  or  done  (natis  excipiebant)^  Suet.  Jul.  55.  lliese  were 
dilFerent  from  the  scrwee,  and  were  commonly  slaves  or  freedmen, 
Dio.  Iv.  7.  The  scriixB  were  also  called  kbrarii,  Festus.  But  librarii 
is  usually  put  for  those  who  transcribe  books,  Cic,  Att,  xii.  6.  Suet, 
DomiL  10.,  for  which  purpose,  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste 
for  literature,  sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Nep.  Att  13. 

The  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Msecenas,  Dio,  Iv.  7. ;  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro,  the  favourite 
slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  Istd.  i.  22.  Senec.  Ep.  90. 

II.  PRiECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  employed  for 
various  purposes :  — 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence  (silentium  indices 
bant  vel  imperabafit:  Exsurge,  pr^co,  fac  populo  audientiam, 
Plaut.  Pcm,proL  11.),  by  saying,  Siletb  vel  tacete;  and  in  sacred 
rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favete  linguis,  Horat,  Od,  iii.  J.  Orb 
yAVETE  OMNES,  Virg.  j^n.  v.  71.  Hence,  sacrum  silentium^  for 
(Msgimum  or  maximum,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  13.  29.  Ore  faventy  they 
are  silent,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  13.  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give  their 
votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century ;  they  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  15.  (^ee  p.  87.) 
WTien  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited  them  to  the  people  (p. 85.) 
In  trials,  they  summoned  the  judice&y  the  persons  accused,  their 
accusers,  and  sometimes  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  to  an  as- 
sembly, Liv.  i.  59.  iv.  3'i.,  and  the  senate  to  the  senate-house,  iii.  38. 
(see  p.  8.);  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped,  to  hear  their  general 
make  a  speech,  Liv.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  (auctionem  eonelamo' 
bant  vel  prwdicabant)^  Plant.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  16.  Off.  iii.  13. 
Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.;  they  stood  by  the  spear,  and  called  out 
what  was  ofFiired.     (See  p.  53.) 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend  them ; 
they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be  removed  from 
them,  Cic.  de  Reap.  Har.  12.  Liv.  ii.  37.;  they  proclaimed  {prcedica" 
bant)  the  victors,  and  crowned  them,  Cic.Fam.\,  12.;  they  invited 
the  people  to  see  the  secular  games  which  were  celebrated  only  once 
every  110  years,  by  a  solemn  form,  Convenite  ad  ludos  spectan- 

DOS,  QUOS  NEC  SPECTAVIT   QUISQUAM,   NEC    SPECTATURUS   EST,    Suet. 

Claud.  21.  Herodian,  iii.  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  be  ex- 
hibited, Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.,  they  invited  people  to  attend  by  a  certain 
form;  Exsequias  Chremeti,  quibus  est  commodum,  ire  jam  tem- 
pus  EST,  OLLUS  EFFBRTUR,  Ter,  Phorm.  V.  8.  38.  Hence  these  fune- 
rals were  called  FUNERA  INDICTIVA,  Festus  in  Quirites,  Suet. 
Jul,  84.  The  prcecones  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a 
person  died ;  thus,  Ollus  quiris  leto  datus  est,  Festus^  ibid. 
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6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes  signified 
the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor,  Liv.  xxvi.  15.     Lictor, 

\lRO  forti  ADDE  VIRGAS  ET  IN  EUM  LEGE  primutn  AGE,  tlfid.  16. 

?•  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them,  Plaut. 
Merc,  iii.  4.  v.  78.  Petron.  Arbit  c.  57.,  where  an  allusion  is  supposed 
to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the  iEbutian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was  profitable, 
Juvenal^  vii.  6.  &c.  They  were  generally  freeborn,  and  divided  into 
decuricB. 

Similar  to  the  prmcones  were  those  who  collected  the  money  bidden 
for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  CO  ACTOR  ES, 
Hor.  Sat,  i.  6. 86.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  64.  They  were  servants  (ministri) 
of  the  money- brokers,  who  attended  at  the  auctions.  Hence,  coadiofies 
argentari(zs'factUarei  to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  SueL 
Vesp,  1.  They  seem  also  to  have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  pro- 
cure payment  from  debtors  of  every  kind.  Rut  the  collectors  of  the 
public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic,  pro  Rab, 
Pott  11. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who 
borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  (a  Ugando)^  from  their  binding  the  hands 
and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged,  GeU,  xii.  3.  They 
carried  on  their  shoulder  rods  {virgcts  tdmeas,  Flaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v,  74. 
iii.  2.  V,  29.  Viminei  fasces  virgarum^  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  betuia, 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  s.  30.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle 
(bacillas  loro  colligates  in  modum  fascis),  and  an  axe  jutting  out  in  the 
middle  of  them.*  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magistrates,  ex- 
cept the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv,  xxiv,  44.  He  who  went 
foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  CicadFratr.  i.  1.7.;  he 
who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was  called  PROXIMUS 
LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid,  SallusL  J»ig.  12.,  or  Postremus,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28., 
i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  summits  lictor,  who  used  to  receive  and  execute 
the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1,  To  remove  the  crowd  (ut  turbam  summoverent),  Liv.  iii.  II.  4^. 
viii.  33.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,   Cedite,  Consul  venit: 

DATE    VIAM    vel    LOCUM     CONSUL!  ;    81     VOBIS    VIDETURV    DISCEDITE, 

QuiRiTBs,  Liv.  ii.  56»<,  or  some  such  words,  (solennis  ilie  lictorum  et 
preenuncitts  clamor,  Plin.  Pan.  61.)  whence  the  lictor  is  called  siim- 
motor  aditus,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  This  sometimes  occasioned,  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv.  passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned 
home,  a  lictor  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod  {forem,  uH  mos  est, 
ffirgd  percussit),  Liv.  vi.  34.,  which  he  also  did  when  the  magbtrate 
went  to  any  other  house,  Plin,  vii.  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates  (ANI- 
M ADVERTERE  ut  debitus  honos  iis  redderetur).  Suet.  Jul.  80.  What 
this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Epist.  [^0.]  64.,  namely,  dis- 

•  "  After  the  banishment  o^  the  kings,  the  axe  was  removed  by  Val.  PopHcolot 
lest  the  senthiient  of  liberty  should  be  weakened  by  the  terror  of  capital  punish- 
ment. But  when  a  dictator  was  chosen,  the  axe  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
/tueti,  as  it  was  during  th9  regal  government."  —  CrombWt  G*  ii.  p.  163. 
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DountiDg  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  going  out  of  the  way, 
and  also  rising  up  to  them,  &c.  SueL  Jul.  78.    [Li v.  xxiv.  44.] 

S.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned,  which  they 
vere  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  1,  Lictor  colliga  manus  ;  I, 
Caput  obnube  hujus;   Arbori  infelici  suspende  ;  Verberato 

VEL  INTRA  POMCBRIUM   Vel  eXtra   POMCERIUM,  Zlt7.  i.  26.      1,  LiCTOR, 
DELIGA  AD  PALUM,  Id,  viii.  7.     ACCEOE,  LiCTOR,  VIRGAS  ET  SECURES 

EXPEDJ,  Id.  viii.  ^2.     In  eum  lege  age,  i.  e.  securi  percutCy  vel  feri^ 
XX  vi.  16. 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  common 
people,  lAv.  ii.  55.^  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on  whom  they 
attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public  slaves,  who  waited  on 
the  magistrates,  Cic.  in  Ver,  i.  26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  names  from  sum- 
moning (ab  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those  who  had 
lawsuits  to  court  (in  jus).  One  of  them  attended  on  the  consul  who 
had  not  the  faisces.  Suet,  Jul,  20.  Liv,  iii.  3S.  Before  the  invention 
of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out  to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was 
ihe  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and 
the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling,  v.  9. 
Plin,  vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  magistrate 
on  whom  they  attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times,  Cic  ad  Fratr  i. 
1. 4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  o^der  of  soldiers,  called  Supemwne* 
rarity  because  not  included  in  the  legion,  VegeL  ii.  19.  Ascon,  in  Cic, 
Verr.  i.  28.  Liv  viii.  8.  10.  [So  called,  quia  aocensebantur^  vel  ad 
centum  adjiciebantur.'] 

V.  VIATORES  [couriers,  runners].  These  were  properly  the 
ofBcers  who  attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv,  ii.  56*y  and  sdiles,  xxx* 
39.  Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  country 
where  tliey  usually  resided  ;  whence  they  had  their  name  {quod  saqte 
in  via  egsent)^  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.     Columell.  Praef.  1.  [See  p.  8.] 

["  The  STATOR  was  an  officer  or  serjeant,  who  stood  beside  tlie 
magistrate,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  as  a 
messenger.  <  Literas  tuas  a  te  mihi  gtcUor  tuus  reddidit,'  Cic.  Fam. 
Ep,  xi.  17.  '  Praesto  mihi  fuit  stator  ejus  cum  literis,'  Id,  x.  21. 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  the  Statores  guarded  the  back  part  of 
the  PriEtorium,  or  generafs  tent;  and  they  were  called  Statores  prte* 
torii.  In  each  camp  there  were  two  centuries  of  Staioresy  under  the 
command  of  the  Evocatiy'  Cromhie's  G.  ii.  197.] 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman,  who  exe- 
cuted (suppUcio  affidebat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank ;  for 
slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from  free* 
born  citizens.  Tacit.  Annal,  iii.  50.  The  camifex  was  of  servile  con- 
dition, and  held  in  such  contempt  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  city,  Cic.  pro  Rabir,  5.,  but  lived  without  the  Porta  MetiOy 
or  EsqutUnOy  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v,  98.,  near  the  place  destined  for 
the  punishment  of  slaves  (^juxta  locum  servilibus  pcenvs  aeposittimy 
Tac  Annal.  xv.  60.)  called  Sestertium,  Plutarch  in  Galb.,  where 
were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets  (cruces  et  patibula,  Tac.  Annal.  xiv. 
33.),  and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves  were  burnt,  Plaut,  Cos,  ii.  6. 
V.  2.,  or  thrown  out  unburied,  Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the  prison 
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under  the  Triumviri  capUaks,  who  had  only  the  superintendence  or 
care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  camificemy  to  imprison,  Plaut. 
Rud.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  authority, 
and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct  and  secure  the  rights 
of  its  inhabitants.  (LEi^jusH  injustique  regula^  Scnec.  de  Benef.  iv. 
12.  Leges  quid  aUud  sunt  quam  minis  mixta  prtBcepta  f  Id.  Epist.  94. ) 

Tbe  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  magistrate  (rogante  magistrcUu).     See  p.  82.  85. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence  (^Romanijurii) 
was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  Liv,  xxxiv.  6.,  or  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  decemviri^  and  ratified  by  the 
people  (see  p.  140.);  a  work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all 
the  libraries  of  philosophers  (omnibus  omnium  philosophorum  biblio- 
thecis  anteponendum)i  de  Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these 
laws,  but  scattered  ti>agments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension  of  the 
empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the  number  of 
crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  occasion  to  a  great 
many  new  laws  (carruptissimd  republicd  plurinuB  leges,  Tacit.  Annai. 
iii.  27.)' 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws,  which 
were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (POPULISCITA),  Tacit  AnnaL 
iii.  58.,  but  afterwards  those  also  which  were  made  by  the  Comitia 
Tribuia  (PLEBISCIT  A),  when  they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole 
Roman  people ;  first  by  the  Horatian  law  (ut  quod  tributim  plebesjtts- 
sissety  populum  teneret),  Liv.  iii.  55.,  and  afterwards  more  precisely  bj 
the  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws  (utpldriscita  OiMNES  QUIRITES 
ienerent),  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27- 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name  (nomen  gentis)  of 
the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  respected  the 
public  (jus  publicum  vel  sacrum) ^  the  right  of  private  persons  {ju^ 
privatum  vel  civile)^  or  the  particular  interest  of  an  individual.  But 
this  last  was  properly  called  PRIVILEGIUM,  Gell.  x.  20.  Ascon.  in 
Cicpro  MiL 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSULARES,  Cic. 
SexL  64.,  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNlTIiE,  Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  8.,  by  the 
decemviri,  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iii.  55,  56,  57. 

DIFFERENT   SIGNIFICATIONS   OF  JUS   AND  LEX,  AND 
THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

The  words  Jus  and  Lex  are  used  in  various  senses.     They  are  both  ' 
expressed  by  the  English  word  LAW. 

Jus  properly  implies  what  is  Just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what  from 
any  cause  is  bmding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  21.    Lex  is  a  written 
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Statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  qwB  seripto  sancity  quod  vuli,  auijtdtemhf 
aut  veiando.  Cic  de  Legg.  i.  6.  a  lbgendo,  quod  legi  soleiy  ut  inno' 
tescat,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  kgere  leges  propasUcu  junere^  Liv. 
iji.  34*.  vd  a  delectu,  Cic.  de  Legg*  i.  6.  a  jtuio  et  jure  kgendo,  L  e» 
eligendOf  from  the  choice  of  what  is  just  and  right,  IcL  iL  5.  Lex, 
justorum  infustorumque  distinctiOyib\d*^~^^Gr{Sco  ftomine  cqtpMaia 
x\9tf«<,  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo.  Id.  i.  6») 

Jtu  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation  which  il 
imposes;  (est  enan  JUS  quod  LEX  constituity  That  is  law^  or.  That  is 
bindiiig,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.i5.ad  Jfferemn.  ii.  13.) 
Or,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  Quodcunque  populus  jussit^ 

ID  JUS  ESTO,  Liv.  Vii.  17.    ix.  33.  quod   major    pars   Jtn[>ICARIT,  ID 

JUS  ratumque  esto,  Cic. 

But  JUS  and  lex  have  a  different  meanings  according  to  the  words 
with  which  they  are  joined :  thus. 

Jus  NATURE  vel  NATURALE,  IS  what  nature  or  right  reason  teaches 
to  be  right ;  and  Jus  gentium,  what  all  nation^  esteem  to  be  right : 
both  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic.  Sext.  42.    Harusp.  resp.  U. 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute,  Cic* 
Topic.  5.  Offi  iii.  16,  17.  de  Orat.  i.  4*8.  Hence  eonstiluere  Jus,  quo 
omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  cui  subfecH  sini,  pro  Caecin.  So  Jus  Bo^ 
manum,  Anglicum,  &c.  When  no  word  is  added  to  restrict  it.  Jus 
CIVILE  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans^  Cicera  sometimes 
opposes /BW  civile  to  Jus  naiurcUe,  Sext.  42.,  and  sometimes  to  what  we 
call  CrimincU  law  (Jus  publicum),  Verr.  i.  42.  Caecin.  2.  in  Caecil.  5L 

Jus  COMMUNE,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general,  or 
among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  Cacin.  4u  Digest  ei 
Institui. 

Jus  PUBLICUM  et  PRIVATUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  the 
people  (quasi  Jus  poptdicum),  or  the  public  at  large,  and  with  respect 
to  individuals;  political  and  civil  law,  Liv,  iii.  34.  Cic.  Fam,  iv.  14. 
Piin.  Epist  i.  22.  But  Jus  pubHeum  is  also  put  for  the  I'ight  which 
the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed  (Jus  commune),  Terent.  Fhorm»  ik 
2.65. 

Jus  Senatorium  (pars  Juris  publici),  what  related  to  the  righls 
and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those  who  might 
make  a  motion  in  the  senate  (qua  potestas  referentibus,  see  p.  12.) 
^hat  the  privilege  of  those  who  delivered  their  opinion  (quid  censers 
tibusjus) ;  what  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rights  of  the 
rest  of  the  members,  &c.     PHn,  Ep.  viii*  14. 

Jus  divinum  et  humanum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things 
(Hvine  and  human,  Liv.  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  26.  70. 
yi.  26.  Hence,  fas  et  Jura  sinurU,  laws  divine  and  human,  Virg.  G. 
L  269.  Contra  jus  fasque.  Sail.  Cat.  15.  JtLsfasque  exuere.  Tacit.  Hist, 
iii.  5.     Omne  Jus  et  fas  delere,  Cic*     Quo  Jure,  quave  it^uria,  right 

*  "  Fas  regards  duty  in  respect  to  God,  Jus  in  respect  to  man.  Gesner  deBnes 
fas  thus :  *  Quod  pium  est,  et  religiosum,  et  fori  dignum,  et'ad  Deos  refertur,  sicut 
J^*ium  ad  homines.*  The  glowing  imagination  of  Tacitus  has  probably  led  him  to 
be  guiUy  of  an  impurity  in  the  use  of  fas.  He  talks  of  the  fas  gentiunh  armorum, 
patria,  supponiig  that  the  rights  peculiar  to  each  were  constantly  recognised  by  the 
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or  wrong,  Terent.  And,  i.  3.  9.  Per  fas  et  nefcUy  Liv«  vL  14.  Jus  el 
h^uruBf  Sail.  Jug.  16.    Jure ^fieri^  Jure  ccrsuSj  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  PRiETORiUM,  what  the  edicts  oi  the  prsetor  ordained  to  be  right, 
Cie.  de  Offic.  i.  10.    Verr,  i.  44. 

•/«»  HONORARIUM.    Seep.11'2. 

Jus  Flavianum,  ^lianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  composed  bj 
Flavius,  {Liv.  ix.  46.)  ^lius,  &c.  Urbanum,  i.  e.  civile  privaiumf 
ix  quo  JUS  dicUprcBtor  urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  Prjediatorium.    The  law  observed  witli  respect  to  the  goods 

fpradia  re\  pradia  bonOf  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those  who  were  sureties 
pnedes)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  undertakers  of  the 
public  works  (mancipes),  which  were  pledged  to  the  public  (publico 
obligata  vel  pignori  opposiia)^  and  sold,  if  the  farmer  or  undertaker 
did  not  perform  his  bargain,  Oic.  pro  Bdh,  20.  Verr.  u  54.  Fam,  v. 
20.  Suet.  Claud,  9.  Hence  Pr^diator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his 
money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  AtL  xii.  14.  17.9  and  who,  of 
course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  such 
matters  (/uris  prtsdiatorii  peritus),  IdJBalb.  20. 

Jus  Feciale,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic  Offic.  i.  11.,  or  the 
form  of  proclaiming  war,  Uv,  i.  32. 

Jus  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with  jus 
eivilef  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13,  14.,  bvit  Jus  legitimum  exigere,  to  demand 
one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam,  viii.  6. 

Jus  Consuetudinis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  opposed  to 
UEGE  Jus  or  Jus  scriptum,  statute  or  written  law,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  22. 
54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sine  scriptOy  1.  6.  D.  de 
Justit.  et  Jur. 

Jus  PoNTiFiciUM  vel  SACRUM,  what  is  right  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  JEcdesiastical  JUiWy  Cic.  pro  Dom.  12,  13,  14.,  de  Legibus, 
ii.  18,  &c.  Liv.  i.  20.  So  Jus  religionisy  augurum,  cceremoniarum^ 
auspiciorum^  &c. 

Jus  Bbllicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state  at 
war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cces.  de  Beu.  G.  i.  27.  Cie.  Off. 
i.  11.  iii.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence,  Leges  silent  inter  armoy  Cic. 
in  Mil.  4.  Ferre  Jus  in  amiisy  Liv.  v.  3.  Facere  Jus  enscy  Lucan. 
iii.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.  Jusque  datum  seekriy  a  successful 
usurpation,  by  which  impunity  and  a  sanction  were  given  to  crimes. 
Id.  i.  2. 

Juris  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  intelUgentiat 
Phil.ix.5.  interpretation  Off.  i.  11.  STUDiosi/um,  i.  cJurisprudenHit, 
. 

gods,  who  would  hereafter  punish  every  violation  of  them.  Jus  differs  from  /at,  in 
referring  to  right,  as  existing  between  man  and  man,  and  as  the  foundation  of  civil 
society.  It  relates  either  to  systems  of  written  laws,  by  which  particular  com* 
munitiea  are  governed,  or  to  certain  innate  apprehensions  of  justice,  which  all  men 
entertain,  and  feel  to  be  binding  on  the  species.  Cic.  jtro  Saet,  S9.  Vim  volumus 
eztingui?  jMf  valeat  necesse  est,  id  est  judicia,  quibus  omne  jtis  continetur.  Here 
Jus  denotes  the  code  of  statutes  or  enactments,  by  which  civil  society  is  maintained  in 
particular  countries.  Cic.  de  Inv.  82.  Naturie  Jus  est,  quod  non  opinio  genuit,  sed 
qusdam  innata  vis  inseruit.  Here  jus  regards  all  those  natural  impressions  of  jnctice 
of  which  mankind  are  conscious,  but  which  have  been  reduced  to  no  »ystem."  — 
HiiFs  Stfuonyms. 
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Students  in  law,  SueL  Ner,  32.    Geli.  xiL  13.    CanstMy  periHj  Sec 
Lawyers,  Cic, 

Jure  at  legibus^  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic»  Verr,  i.  42.  44. 
So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  est  quis  9  Qui  constdta  patntmy  qui  leges,  juraque 
gervat,  &c  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat  legesque  vtm,  Virg.  iBn. 
1509. 

But  Jura  is  oflen  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus.  Nova  Jura  condere, 
Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inverUa  metu  injusti  faUare  necesse  etf,  Horat. 
Sat  I.  iii.  111.  Art.  P.  122.  398.,  civica  Jura  respondere,  £p,  1. 
3.23. 

Jvs  and  -^quitas  are  distinguished,  Ceo.  Q^  iii.  16.  Virg.  j^n. 
ii.  426.,  Jus  and  JustiHa  ;  Jus  civile  and  leges,  Phil.  ix.  5.  So  j^quum  et 
bonumy  is  opposed  to  calltdum  versuiumquejusy  an  artful  interpretation 
oi  a  written  law,  Ccecin,  23.  Summum  JiLSy  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
iumma  injuriay  Off.  i.  10.  Summo  Jure  agere,  contendere,  expeririy  &c. 
to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  Jura  Qmridum,  civium,  &c.     See  p.  43,  &c. 

Jura  sanguinis,  cognaiionisy  &c.  necessitudoy  v.  Jus  necessitudinUf 
relationship.  Suet.  Calig.  16. 

Jus  regni,  a  right  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Honoruniy  to  prefer- 
ments, Tacit  xiv.  5.  Quibus  perjraudemjusfuit,  power  or  authority, 
Sallust.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxurice  puhlicce  datum  est,  a  licence,  Senec 
Epist.  18.  Quibus  fallere  acfurarijus  eraty  Suet.  Ner.  16.  In  Jus 
et  ditionem  vel  potestatem  alumnus  venire,  concedercy  Liv.  and  Sail. 
Habere  Jus  in  cUiquem;  sui  Juris  esse  ac  mancipiiy  i.e.  sui  arbitrii  et 
nanini  parere,  to  be  one's  own  master,  Cic,  In  controverso  Jure  est, 
it  is  a  point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  administer  justice.  Dare  Jus  gratia,  to 
sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv. 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered ;  thus,  Ik 
JUS  EAMUS,  i.  e.  adpratoris  seUam,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  88. 
Injure,  i.  e.  apud  prcetorem,  in  court,  Plaut.  Hud.  iii.  6.  68,  Men. 
iv.  2.  19.     Dejure  currere,  from  court,  Cic.  Quint.  25. 


LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus:  thus, 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendi,  a  numine  deorum 
tracta;  Justorum  iftjustorumque  distinctio;  cetemum  quiddam,  quod 
universum  mundum  regit;  — Consensio  omnium  gentium  lex  ncUune 
putanda  est;  non  scripta  sed  nata  lex :  Saluspopuli  suprema  lex  esto; 
fimdamentum  libertatis,  fons  aquitatis,  &c.  Cic.  de  Legg. — pro  Clu- 
ent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the  free  towns^  Leges 
mukicipales,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.,  of  the  allied  towns,  Verr.  ii.  49,  50., 
of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as.  Lege  hcsreditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam  veniebat,  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  45.    Ea  ad  nos  redibat  Lege  Juereditas,  Ter.  Hecyr.  L  2.  97. 

Leges  Censorije,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the  cen* 
sors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iii.  7.   Prov.  Cons.  5.    Rabir.  Perd.  3.   Ad  Q. 
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Fr*  i.  1 2.  Lex  tnancipH  vel  mandpium,  the  form  and  condition  of 
conveying  property,  de  Orat.  i.  39.    Cie.  Offi  iii.  16. 

Leges  vendttionis  vel  venalium  vendendarum,  agrwn  vel  d^ymvm 
possidencU,  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cie.  de  OraL  i.  58.  fforai,  Spisf. 
ii.  2.  18.  Hence,  Emerey  venders  hoc  vel  ilia  kge^  i.e.  sub  hoe 
conditione  vel  pactOy  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Ed  lege  (i.e.  ex  pacto  et  con- 
ventu)  exieratf  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hoc  lege  atque  omme^  Ter.  And.  i.  2. 
29.  Heaut.  v.  5. 10.  Lex  viUe  qua  nati  ntmuf^  Cic.  Tusc.  16.;  med 
lege  utctTy  I  will  observe  my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  hisloruBy  poematum,  versuum,  Ac.  Rules  observed  in  writing, 
Cie.  de  Legg.  i.  1.  cfe  Oral.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the  Uiw9  of  history, 
of  poetry,  versifying,  &c.,  and,  in  a  similar  sense,  the  laws  of  motion, 
magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ;  thus, 
Lex  Christiana,  CatholicOy  venerabiUs,  sancHssimay  Sec.  But  we  in  a 
similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  as  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel:  or  for  the  Books  of  Moses;  as,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets, 

Jus  RoMANUM,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  written  or  unwritten  law 
(Jus  SCRIPTUM  aut  NON  scriptum).  The  several  species  which  con- 
stituted the  jus  scriptum^  were,  laws  properly  so  called,  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of  magistrates,  and  the  opinions 
or  writings  of  lawyers.  Unwritten  law  {jus  non  seripium)  compre- 
hended natural  equity  and  custom.  Anciently ^t^  scriptum  only  com- 
prehended laws  properly  so  called.  Digest,  de  Orig,  Jur.  AH  these 
are  frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  them 
FoNTES  jEQuiTATis.     Topvc.  5,  &c.  od  Heretm.  ii.  13. 


,  LAWS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRI,  OR,  THE  XH  TABLES. 

Various  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  is  God- 
frey {Jacobus  Gothojredus). 

According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  lawsuits ;  the  II.  ofj 
thefls  and  robberies;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors  over 
their  debtors;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  families ;  V.  of  inheritances 
and  guardianships ;  VI.  of  property  and  possession  ;  VII.  of  trespasses 
and  damages ;  VIII.  of  estates  in  the  country ;  IX.  of  the  common 
rights  of  the  people;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  thej 
dead;  XL  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion;  XII.  ot 
marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these  laws, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  il.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.,  but  their  works  are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected  from 
various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are  in  general 
very  briefly  expressed :  thus, 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  statim)  eat. 

Si  membrum  rupsit  {rttperit)^  ni  cum  eg  pacit  (jpadscetur), 
TALIO  esto. 

Si  falsum  testimonium  dicassit  {dixerit),  saxo  dbjicitor. 
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Paivilbgia  K£  irrooanto  ;  8c.  fnapistraius. 

Decapite  (de  vkdy  libertate,  et  Jure)  civis  Romani,  nisi  per 
MAXIMUM  CENTURiATUM  (per  conUHa  centuriaia)  me  ferumto. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  bsto. 

hominbm  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito. 

Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste  :  pietatem  adhibento,  opes  amo- 
VENTo.    Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindbx  erit. 

FbRIIS  JURGIA  AMOVBNTO.    £x  PATRIIS  RITIBUS  OPTIMA  COLUNTO. 
PeRJURII  FCBNA  DIVINA,  EXITIUM  ;   HUMANA,  DEDECX7S. 
IhPIUS  NE  AUDETO  PLACARE  DONIS  IRAM  DeORUM. 

Nequis  aorum  consecrato,  auri,  aroenti,  bboris  sacrandi 

MODUS  ESTO. 

The  most  iinp<Htant  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  come  naturaily  to  be  mentioDed  and  explained  elsewhere  in 
various  places. 

Afler  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  understood 
vhax  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  obtain  it.  For  this 
they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their  patrons* 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and  forms, 
which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  lawsuits  {qtdbus 
imer  se  homines  dUceptarent),  called  ACTIONES  LEGIS.  The  forms 
used  in  making  bargains,  in  transferring  property,  &c  were  called 
ACTUS  LEGITIMI.  —  There  were  also  certain  days  on  whidi  a  law- 
suit could  be  raised  {quando  lege  agi  posset)^  or  justice  could  be  law* 
Ailly  administered  (<fte»  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done  (NEFASTH ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done  for  one 
part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another  (INTERCISI)  [or  endaterdsiy 
marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  letters  F.  N.  and  EN.] .  The'  knowledge 
of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  'and  chiefly  to  the 
PoKt^cegy  for  many  years;  till  one  Cn.  Flavins,  the  son  of  a  fireedman, 
tiie  icribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  a  lawyer  who  had 
arranged  in  writing  these  actwnes  and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book 
▼hich  Appius  had  composed,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  440  (/agios 
publuxwkf  et  actiones  primum  edidU).  In  return  for  which  favour  he 
vas  made  curule  eedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  From 
him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46. 
Cic,  de  Orai.  i.  41.  Muren.  11.  Att.  vi.  1.  1.  2.  §  7.  D.  de  Orig. 
Juris,  GelL  vi.  9.     Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  2.     Plin.  xxxii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process;  and, 
to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in  writing  by 
certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cie.  pro  Mur.  11.,  somewhat  like 
what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand,)  or,  as  others  think,  by 
putting  one  letter  for  another  (as  Augustus  did,  Stui.  Aug*  S8.\  or 
one  letter  for  a  whole  word  (per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later 
writers).  However,  these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus 
'£iiu8  Catus,  (who,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by 
Junius  egregH  cordaJtus  Jwrno,  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic  de  Orat*  i. 
«0    His  book  was  named  JUS  ^LIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  the  means  of 
raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  institution   of 
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patronage.  (See  p.  26.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  patron  to  ex- 
plain the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their  lawsuits. 

TITUS  CORUNC  ANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  Pontifex  Max- 
hnus,  A.  U.  500,  Liv*  JBpit,  18,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave 
his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinction,  1,2.  §  35.  38.  D. 
de  Orig,  Jur^  whom  many  afterwards  imitated ;  as  Manilius,  Crassus, 
Mucius  Scsvola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously^  used  to 
walk  across  the  forum  (transverso  foro),  and  were  applied  to  {ad  eos 
adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses,  Cic,  OrcUL  iii.  33.  Such  as 
were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in  law  often  had  their  doors 
beset  with  clients  before  daybreak,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  1.  t'.  9.  Epist,  ii.  1. 
104>. ;  for  their  gate  was  open  to  all  (cuncHsjanua  paiebaty  Tibull.  i.  4. 
78.)>  and  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  was,  as  it  were,  the  oracle 
of  the  whole  city,  Cic.  de  Orat  i.  4-5.  Hence  Cicero  calls  their 
power  Regnum  judiciale,  Att.  i.  1. 

Tlte  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat  (ex  solio,  tan- 
quam  ex  tripode),  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33.  The  client, 
coming  up  to  him,  said.  Licet  consulere  ?  Cic,  pro  Mtir.  1:3. 
The  lawyer  answered,  Con&ule.  Then  the  matter  was  proposed, 
and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly ;  thus,  QuiERo  an  existimes  ? 
vel,  Id  jus  est  necne? — Secundum  ea,  quje  proponuntur,  exis- 
TIMO,  PLACET,  PUTO,  HoraL  Sat.  ii.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their 
opinions  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing ;  commonly  without 
any  reason  annexed,  Senec,  Epist,  94.,  but  not  always. 

Sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.,  and,  afler  deliberating 
together  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FORI),  they  pronounced 
8  joint  opinion.  Hence,  what  was  determined  by  the  lawyers,  and 
adopted  by  custom,  was  called  Recepta  sententia,  Reckptum  jus, 
Receptus  mos,  post  mult  as  variationes  receptum  ;  and  the 
rules  observed  in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent  were  called 
Regul^  juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective,  the 
lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity  ;  and 
their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of  laws. 
Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  interpretes^  but  also  CONDI- 
TORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS,  D^est,,  and  their  opinions  JUS 
CIVILE,  Cic.  pro  Ccecin.  24.,  de  Offic.  iii.  16.,  opposed  to  legesy 
Ciecin.  26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to  give  ad- 
vice about  matters  of  law  ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done  by  persons 
•f  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  superior 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law  [passed  A.  U.  549],  law- 
yers were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or  presents  from  those  who  con- 
sulted them ;  hence,  turpe  reos  empta  miseros  defendere  lingudy  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  10.  39.;  which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence 
highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  leamin;r. 
not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting  their  felionr> 
citissens,  and,  through  their  favour,  of  rising  to  preferments.     Augus- 
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tus  enforced  this  law  by  ordaining  that  those  who  transgressed  it 

should  restore  fourfold,  Dio,  liv.  IS. 
I      Under  the  emperors,  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees  (HONO* 

RARIUM,  certam  justamque  meroedemy  Suet.  Ner.  17.)  ^om  their 
dients;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  (oapiendis  pecuniis  pondt  modum 
(sc  Claudius)  usque  ad  dena  sesiertiay  Tac.  [Annai.  xi.  ?•)  and  after  the 
ixisiness  was  done.  {PeracHs  negoHis  permUubat  jmcuniM  duniasuii 
decern  millium  darey  Plin.  Epist.  v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient  connectioki 
between  patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was 
done  for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the 
profession  of  lawyers,  JuvenaL  viii.  47.,  pleadings  became  venal 
(venire  adoocationes)^  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  func* 
tion  by  fomenting  lawsuits  (in  liies  coire) ;  and,  instead  of  honour, 
which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  their 
fellow-citixens,  from  whom  they  received  large  and  annual  salaries, 
PhsL  Ep.  V.  14.*  Various  edicts  (ediciOy  liM,  vel  iibelU)  were  pub- 
lished by  the  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  ilnd.f  also  decrees 
of  the  senate.  Id,  v.  21. ;  but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but  also  (in 
ameilium  adkibebaniury  vel  assumebaTUur)  by  magistrates  and  judges, 
Cic  Top.  17.  Muren.  IS.  Ctscin.  24.  GelL  xiii.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22. 
tL  11.,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  attended  every  proconsul  and 
propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of  law  only 
to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to  deviate  firom 
their  opinion,  ^  2.  §  uU.  D.  de  Orig.  Jur.^  that  thus  he  might  bend 
the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism.  His  successors 
(except  Caligula,  Su^  34.)  imitated  this  example;  till  Adrian  re-* 
stored  to  lawyers  their  former  liberty,  IHg*  %bid.y  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations 
after  that  took  place  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most  re- 
markable were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (vruxyrrvpUB  liberiiUis  vir, 
Tac,  Annal.  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and  C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO  (ct^'us 
obeequium  dominantibus  magis  probabaiury  Tacit,  ibid.)  under  Augus- 
tus; and  these  two,  from  their  different  characters  and  opinions,  gave 
rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  afler  them ;  CASSIUS,  under  Clau- 
dius (Cassianoi  9choUs princms),  Plin.  £p.  vii.  24. ;  SALVIUS  JULI- 
ANUS,  under  Hadrian  ;  POMPONIUS,  under  Juliaii ;  CAIUS, 
under  the  Antoninesf;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Severus ;  ULPIANUS 

*  '^  Persius  thus  alludes  to  the  presents  made  to  lawyers  by  their  country  clients, 
Si.  73.:  — 

-^~  "  Nee  ioYideas,  quod  multa  fidelia  putet       ^  « 

In  locuplete  penu,  defensis  pinguibus  Umbris, 
£t  piper,  et  pema,  Marsi  monimenta  clientis, 
Msnaque  quod  prima  nondum  defecerit  orca.*' — T* 

t  *<  An  unsatisfactory  abridgment  of  the  <  Institutes  of  Caius*  had  long  been 
known ;  but  the  genuine  text  was  not  discovered  till  the  year  18)6.  In  the  library 
of  the  chapter  of  Verona,  the  celebrated  Niebuhr  found  a  juridical  MS.  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  when  a  short  extract  was  communicated  to  Savigny  (author  of  the 
History  <f  the  Roman  Law)^.  he  easily  ascertained  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the 
original  work  of  this  ancient  lawyer,  who  flourished  under  the  Antonines." — ^  It 
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SQd  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severus ;  HERMOGENES,  under 
Constantme,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  jurbprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual  studies  of  gram- 
mar, Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy  (Cie.  in  Brut.  80.  Offl  u  1. 
JSueL  de  dor.  Rhei.  1,  2^  studia  liberalia  v.  humanitatis,  Plur 
larch,  m  LucuU,  princ.)^  usually  attached  themselves  to  some  eminent 
lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola,  Cie.  de  Amic.  1.,  whom 
they  always  attended,  that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  ex- 
perience and  conversation;  for  these  illustrious  men  did  not  open 
schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under  the  em- 
perors, whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES,  Senec.  Conir,  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much  re- 
spected in  courts  of  justice  (iisu  fori)  as  the  laws  themselves,  /.  2. 
£38.  D.  de  Orig.  Juris.  But  this  happened  only  by  tacit  consent 
Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by 
the  whole  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  ComiUa.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  the  chief: — 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES, 

Lsx  AC  ilia,  1.  About  transplanting  colonies  (de  coloniis  deducendh)y 
by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556^  Liv.  xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion  (de  repetundis),  by  Manias  Acilius  Glabrio,  a 
tribune  (some  say  consul),  A.  U.  683.  That,  in  trials  for  this  crime, 
sentence  should  be  passed  after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded  (semel 
dictd  causd),  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing  (fie  reiis 
conwerendinaretur),  Cic.  prooem.  in  Verr.  17.  L  9.     Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Zex  iEBUTIA,  by  the  tribune  -^butius,  prohibiting  the  proposer 
of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  conferring  that  charge 
or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  relations,  Cic,  in  JRuiL  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices,  called  Centutnviri,  which  is  said  to 
have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  to  have 
abolished  various  customs  which  they  ordained,  Geil.  ix.  18.  xvi.  10., 
especially  that  curious  custom,  borrowed  from  the  Athenians  (Art's- 
toph.  in  Nub,  V.  498.  PlatOy  de  Legg,  xii.),  of  searching  for  stolen 
goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask 
on  the  face  (FURTORUM  QUiESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO), 
GeU.  ihid.  Pestus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was 
called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  Inst.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  ^LIA  et  FUSIA  de  comiHis, — two  separate  laws,  although 

sometimes  joined  by  Cicero. The  first  by  Q.  JElius  Psetus,  consul, 

A.  U,  586,  ordained,  that  when  the  comitia  were  held  for  passing  laws, 
the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs  by  their  authority,  might  take  obser>'- 
ations  from  the  heavens  (de  ccelo  servarent) ;  and,  if  the  omens  were 
unfavourable,  the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly 
(comitiis  obnunciaret)^  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  their  negative 
to  any  law  (legi  intercederent),  Cic.  pro  Sext.  15.53.  post  red.  in  Sen.  5. 

may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Cains  forms  a  new  lta 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence." —  Enci/c.  Britann.  article  Civil  Lau\ 
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de  prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis.  4.  Att.  ii.  9.  —  The  second. 
Lex  FUSIA,  or  Fufia,  by  P.  Furius,  consul,  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one 
Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws 
on  all  the  dies  fastis  Cic.  ibid.     See  p.  S4f. 

Lex  £LIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  ^lius  and  Sentius,  A.U. 
756,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  those  who 
vere  made  free,  Suet*  Aug*  4<0.*     See  p.  40. 

Lex  EMILIA,  about  the  censors.     See  p.  115. 

Lex  i^MILlA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus 
consul,  A.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be  used  at 
an  entertainment,  Macrob,  Sat*  ii.  13.    Gell.  ii.  24.     Pliny  ascribes 
this  law  to  Marcus  Scaur  us,  viii.  57.     So  Aurel.  Vict*  de  Vtr*  iUuHr. 
72. 

Leges  AGRARI^ ;  Cassia,  Ldcinia,  Flaminioy  Scmprcmoy  ThoriOi 
Comdiay  Servilia,  Flavic^  JtUioy  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU ;  Fabian  Calpumioy  TulUa,  At^Jioy  LidniCf 
Pompeia. 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Annarue.     See  p.  98. 

Lex  ANTIA  Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncertain ; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining  that  no  actual 
magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to  sup  but  with 
particular  persons,  GelL  ii.  24.  Antius,  seeing  his  wholesome  regula- 
tions insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  times,  never  afler  supped 
abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  law, 
Macrob.  IL  13. 

Leges  ANTONI^E,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of  Cassar, 
about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the  acts  of  Caesar 
(Acta  C^saris),  planting  colonies,  giving  away  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, granting  leagues  and  immunities,  admitting  officers  in  the 
army  among  jurymen,  allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and 
crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls 
the  destruction  of  all  laws,  &c.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3.  36,  37,  38, 
V.  34.  xiii.  3.  5.  Alt.  xiv.  12.  IHo.  Cass.  xlv.  28.  Appian.  de  BeU* 
Civ.  ill.  transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to 
the  di£Perent  colleges,  Dio.  xliv.^w.,  &c. 

Leges  APPULEIiE,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus,  A.  652, 
tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands  among  the 
veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict*  de  Vir*  illustr*  73.,  settling  colonies,  Cic* 
pro  Bcdb.  21.,  punishing  crimes  against  the  state  {de  mc^estate),  Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  25.  49.,  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor  people,  at  -f|  of  an  asy 
a  bushel  (semisse  et  triente,  i.  e.  dextante,  vel  decunce :  See  Leges  Sem- 
pronicB)y  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  de  Legg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should  be 
obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the  people 
enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  virtuous  Metellus' 
Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone  would  not  comply  {gudd  in 
legem  vi  latatn  jurare  nollet),  Cic.  pro  Sext.  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent.  35. 
Vict,  de  Vir.  illustr.  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain 
for  passing  these  laws,  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first 
encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  jRabir.  perd,  xviii.  11.,  and 

*  It  prohibited  masters,  below  twenty  years  of  age,  from  freeing  slaves,  except 
under  certain  circumstances. 
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who  by  his  artifice  had  effected  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  PhUarek» 
in  M(tr,    Appiaru  de  Sell.  Civil,  u  367. 

Lex  AQUILLI  A,  A.  U.  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done  (de  damno 

injurid  dato)y  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34?.* Another,  A.  U.  687  (dedolo 

nudo)f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.     Off.  iii.  I4f* 

Lex  ATERNIA  TARPEIA  [by  the  consuls  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A. 
Atemius],  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates  might  fine  those  who  vio- 
lated their  authority,  but  not  above  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dumys. 
X.  50.  f  After  the  Romans  began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was 
estimated  at  100  asses,  and  a  sheep  at  ten,  Festus  in  peculatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian  law, 
and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  ATILIA  de  deditUiis,  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xxvi.  33 Another  de 

ttdoribusy  A.  U.  443,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  orphans 
and  women,  by  the  prstor  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.  in 
Fragm.  Liv,  xxxix.  9.     See  p.  59. 

'  Another,  A.  U.  443,  that  sixteen  military  tribunes  should  be 
created  bv  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the 
whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which  then  used  annually  to 
be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tribunes,  six  in  each :  of  whom  by 
this  law  four  were  appointed  by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls. 
Those  chosen  by  the  people  were  called  COMITIATI;  by  the  con- 
Bulsy  RUTILI  or  RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  no- 
minated by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year  393,  when 
the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  six,  Liv,  vii.  5. 
ix.  SO.  Ascan,  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  dioosing  them  va- 
ried* Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  sometimes  only  a 
part.  But  as  they^  through  interest,  oflen  appointed  improper  per- 
sons, the  choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  in  dangerous  junctures, 
entirely  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  xliv.  21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons senators,  Gell.  xiv.  8. Another,  that  the  property  of  things 

stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession  (usucapions).  The  words 
of  the  law  were,  Quod  surreptum  erit,  ejus  -sterna  auctoritas 
ESTO.     (See  p.  53.)     GdL  xvii.  7.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

ZevAUFIDIA  de  AmbitUy  A.U.692.  It  contained  this  singular 
clause,  that  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not 
pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should  be 

blifi    '  -  -    ^ 


obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as 
he  lived,  Cic,  Att,  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELTA  judiciaries  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  A.  U. 
683,  that  judices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  senators, 
Equites,  and  Tribuni  JErariiy  Cic,  Verr.  2.  72.  Phil.  i.  8.  RulL  i.  2. 
-—The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave 
out  the  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  Aican,  in  Cic 
—pro  Plane.  8.     Verr,  69.    Au,  i.  16.     Festus.X 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  that  those 

*  This  gave  masters  a  right  of  action  against  persons  causing  the  death  of  their 
slaves.     See  J9/rr;r,  p.  56^ 

t  According  to  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  301.,  two  sheep  and  thirty  beeves, 
t  "  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7.     Vide  Ernesti,  Clavis  Cic."  — T. 
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who  had  been  tribunes  [of  the  people],  might  enjoy  other  offices, 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascan.  in  Cie, 

Lex  B^BIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  prietors;  (See 
p.  114^) Another  against  bribery,  A.U.  571.   Liv.  xl.  19. 

Lex  CiECILIA  DIDIA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia  ei  Cwcilia,  A.  U. 
^5y  that  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days,  and  that 
several  distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law,  which 
was  caXiedferre  per  saturaniy  Cic.  Att.  ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Another  against  bribery,  Cic,  pro  SulL  22,  23. 

Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and  Italy  from 

taxes,  £>i4K  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by  which  law 
the  first  qucoHo  perpetua  was  established,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  25.  Cfffi 
ii.  21. 

— —  Another,  called  also  Acilioy  concerning  bribery,  A.  686,  Cie. 
pro  Mur.  23.  BrvJL  27.  SaU.  Cat,  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,  about  the  intermarriage  of 
the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Uv,  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  that  those  whom  the  people  condemned  should  be 
excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon,  in  Cic,  pro  Com,  Another  about 
supplying  the  senate,  Tacit,  xi.  25.  Another,  that  the  people  should 
vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  «6. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  by  the  Consuls  C.  Cassius 
and  M.  Terentius,  A.U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that  five  modU 
or  pecks  of  com  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poor  citizens, 
which  was  not  more  than  the  allowance  of  slaves,  SaUust,  HisL 
Fragnu  (p.  974.  ed,  Cortii)^  and  that  money  should  be  annually 
advanced  from  the  treasury,  for  purchasing  800,000  modii  of  wheat 
(Tritici  imperati),  at  four  sestertii  a  modius  or  peck  ;  and  a  second 
tenth  part  (cdteras  decumas),  (see  p.  67.)  at  three  sestertii  a  peck  {pro 
DEcoMANo),  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  70.  v.  21.* 

This  com  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  at 
a  semis  and  triens  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  by  the  Clodian  law,  gratis 
(see  p.  172.)  .In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000  received 
com  from  ^e  public,  Dio,  Iv.  10.  Suet,  Aug.  40.  42.  Julius  Cesar 
reduced  them  from  320,000  to  150,000,  Suet,  Jul.  ^\. 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  Cic.  in  Rdl.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribus,  hence  called  MUNERALISy 
PlauL  apud  Festum,  by  Cincius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  549,  that  no  one 
should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause,  Cie.  de  Sened.  4. 
de  Orat,  ii.  7.  Att.  i.  20.     Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  5.    Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibtis,  A.  535,  that  a  senator  should  not 
have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  7.)  A  clause  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  added  to  this  law  prohibiting  the  qusestor's  clerks 
from  trading,  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another,  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies,  A. 
573,  that  the  allies  and  those  of  the  Latin  name  should  leave  Rome, 
and  return  to  their  own  cities.     According  to  this  law  tlie  consul 

•  "  Cicero,  in  Q,  CacU.  Dimn,  §  10.,  mentions  tlie  price  of  corn  in  Sicily  at  /to» 
teslertU  (four-pence)  the  peck.'* —  T, 
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made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  added,  tliat  for  the 
future  no  person  should  be  manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave 
swore  that  he  was  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  citj. 
For  the  allies  used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman 
citizen  on  condition  of  their  being  manumitted  (tU  libertini  cives  esseni)^ 
Liv.  xli.  8,  9.    Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  that  usurers  should  not  lend  money 

to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  TaciL  Atm, 
xi.  13.,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  the  Sbnatus- 
CONSULTUM  Macedokianum,  Ulptan.  enforced  by  Vespasian,  Suet. 
11.     To  this  crime  Horace  alludes.  Sat,  i.  2.  14.* 

by  the  consul  Marcellus,  A.  703,   that  no  one   should  be 

allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  on  office  while  absent:  thus  taking 
from  Cfiesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian  law  {CfEsari 
priffilegium  eripiens  vel  hen^icium  poptdi  adimens);  also,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  Ncmtmcomtan, 
which  Caesar  had  planted,  Suet.  Jul.  28.    Cic,  Fam.  xiii.  35. 

Leffes  CLODIiE,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

1 .  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  people 

for  a  semis  and  triens,  or  for  -^  of  an  as,  dextaiis^  the  modiusy  or  peck, 
should  be  given  ^crfw,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic.     See  p.  171. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate  or 

inflict  any  mark  of  infamy  on  any  man  who  was  not  first  openly 
accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence.  Cic.  ibid,  —  in 
Pis,  5.    Dio.  xxxviii.  1 3. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the 

heavens  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  business;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  ^^lian  and  Fusian  laws  should  be  abrogated.  (See 
p.  84.)  t  Cic,  Vat.  6,  7.  9.  Sext,  15.  26.  Pr&v.  Cons,  19.  Ascon,  in 
Pis.  A:. 

4.  That  Uie  old  companies  or  fraternities  (coUegia)  of  artificers 

in  the  city  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be  restored,  and 
new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.    Suet.  Jul.  42. 

*  <<  By  a  law  of  Claudius  {Suet.  Claud.  25.  )i  a  master  who  exposed  his  sick  or 
infirm  slaves  (which  had  become  very  common  on  the  isle  of  ^sculapius  in  the 
Tiber)  forfeited  all  rights  over  them,  in  the  event  of  their  recovery  ;  and  the  same 
consequences  followed  the  exposure  of  infant  slaves.**  —  Biair,  pp.  87.  lOS. 

f  '*  The  two  laws,  now  repealed,  had  been  in  force  about  a  hundred  years  ;  and 
made  it  unlawful  to  act  any  thing  with  the  people,  while  the  augurs  or  consuls  were 
observing  the  heavens,  and  taking  the  auspices.  This  wise  constitution  was  the 
main  support  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  and  a  perpetual  curb  to  the  petulance  of 
factious  tribunes,  whose  chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief  lay  in  their  power  of 
obtruding  dongerous  laws  upon  the  city,  by  their  credit  with  the  populace.  Cicero, 
therefore,  frequently  laments  the  loss  of  these  two  laws,  as  fatal  to  the  republic :  be 
calls  them  the  most  sacred  and  salutary  laws  of  the  state,  the  fences  of  their  civil 
peace  and  quiet ;  the  very  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  republic,  which  had  held  out 
against  the  fierceness  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  audaciousness  of  Satuminus  ;  the  mobs  of 
Drusus ;  the  bloodshed  of  Cinna ;  the  arms  of  Sylla  ;  to  be  abolished,  at  last,  by  the 
violence  of  this  worthless  tribune." — MiddletorCi  Cic,  i.  p.  274.  "  When  the  senate 
was  desirous  of  recalling  Cicero  from  banishment,  they  proceeded  to  several  new  and 
vigorous  votes,  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  their  decree  into  a  law ;  among  others, 
that  no  magistrate  should  presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so  as  to  disturb  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  when  Cicero*s  cause  was  to  come  before  them  ;  and  that  if  any  one 
at'empted  it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.** — Ibid.  p.  323. 
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These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  following :  — 

5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 

and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water:  by 
which  law  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was  plainly  pointed  at»  Veil. 
ii.  45«,  and  soon  afler,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  his  banishment  was 
expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law,  Cic.  pro  Dam.  18, 19,  20.  post 
red,  in  Sen.  2.  5,  &c 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius,  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws,  but  was 
prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  conduct  of  ClodiuSy 
IHo»  xxxviiL  IS.;  and  Pompey,  on  whose  protection  he  had  reason  to 
rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  17.  PltUarch. — Cic.  Att  x.  4.  Caesar,  who  was 
then  without  the  walls  with  his  army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province 
of  Gaul,  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  but  this,  by  the 
advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15.  Crassus,  although 
secretly  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid.y  yet,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero's,  Cic.  Qu.  fr.  ii.  9.,  did  not  openly 
oppose  him,  Cic  Sext.  17,  18.  But  Clodius  declared  that  what  he  did 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri^  Cic.  Sext.  16.  18. ;  and  the 
interposition  of  the  senate  and  Bquiies,  who,  to  the  number  of  20,000^ 
changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  account,  Cic.  post  red.  ad  Quirit.  3., 
was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls  Piso,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Caesar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Sext.  11, 
12,  IS,  &C.  Cicero,  therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances,  put- 
ting on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  IHo.  xxxviii.  14*.,  and  even  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Att.  x.  4.,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  March,  A.  U.  695.  He  was  pro- 
hibited from  coming  within  468  miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death 
to  himself,  and  to  any  person  who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  4» 
Dio.  xxxviii.  17.  He  therefore  retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia, 
Cic  I^lanc.  41.  Red.  in  Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the 
country  were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  T.proIhm*U. 
Cicero  did  not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude;  but  showed  marks 
of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of  grief  unworthy  of  his  former 
character,  JMo.  xxxviii.  18.^  Cic.  Att.  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  IS.  15.  19, 
&c.  He  was  restored  with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of 
Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  a  law 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Ceniuriatay  4th  August  the  next  year,  Cic. 
Att.  iv.  1.  post  red.  ad  Quir.  7.  in  Senat,  11.  Mil.  20.  Pis.  15.  Dio. 
xxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero  acted  with  as  much  dignity  and  independence, 
after  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry 
and  integrity  in  aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety 
to  any  one. 

6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken  from  Ptolemy, 

and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  8.  Veil.  ii.  45. ; 
the  reason  of  which  law  was,  to  punish  that  king  for  having  refused 
Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to 
remove  Cato  out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order 
of  the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the 
tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumviri^  by  whom  Clodius  was  sup- 
ported, Cic.  pro  Sext.  18.  28.   Dom,  25.   JDio.  xxxviii.  SO.  xxxix.  22. 

7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had  favoured 

Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  was 
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by  the  people  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria  to  the  latter^  Cie,  ibid. 
10.  ^4.  in  Pis,  16. 

■  8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius  to  give  relief  to  tlie 
private  members  of  corporate  towns  (municipiorum),  against  the  public 
injuries  of  their  communities,  Cicpro  Dom,  30. 

9.  Another  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybgle,  at  Pessinus  in 

Phrygia,  of  his  office,  Cic.  Sext.  26.  de  resp,  Harusp.  13. 

Hex  CCELIA  tabeUaria  perdueUionis,  by  Coelius,  a  tribune.     See 
p.  86. 

Leges  CORNELIA,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  the  dictator, 
A.  672. 

■  1.  De  proscripUone  ei  proscriptis,  against  his  enemies,  and  in 

favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introdued  the  method  of  proscription. 
Upon  his  return  into  Uie  city,  after  having  conquered  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed  upon  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the 
city,  with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  (duo  taJenta)  for  the  head 
of  each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  (talmkB  proscriptionis)  were 
repeatedly  exposed  as  new  victims  occurred  to  his  memory,  or  were 
suggested  to  him.*  The  first  list  contained  the  names  of  40  senators 
and  1600  equites,  Appian,  JB.  Civ,  409.  Incredible  numbers  were 
massacred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy,  Dio.  Fragm.  137. 
Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to  deaths 
Cic,  in  Verr.  i.  4'7.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  confiscated, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  43,  44.  in  Hull,  iii.  3.,  and  their  children  declared 
incapable  of  honours,  Vel,  Pat.  ii.  28.  Cic,  in  Pis,  2.  The  lands  and 
fortunes  of  the  slain  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  Sallust, 
Cot  51.,  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time, 
CicAccuL  ii.  1. 

De  M UNiciPiis,  that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with 

Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of  citizens ; 
the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done  (quia  Jure  Romano 
dvitas  nemini  invito  adimi  potercU),  pro  Dom.  30.  Casein.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by  L.  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  the  Interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  centuries, 
Appian,  B,  Civ.  i,  41 1.,  and  having  there  got  ratified  whatever  he  had 
done  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law  (sive  Valeria,  sive  Cornelia, 
Cic,  pro  Rose,  Am,  48.,  Cic,  in  RuU.  iii.  2.),  next  proceeded  to  regulate 
the  state,  and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  see  p.  96. ;  the  pro- 
vinces, see  p.  147.;  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  p.  127.  That  the 
judices  should  be  chosen  only  from  among  the  senators:  that  the 

•  So  JuTenal  speaks  of  the  Tabula  Sylla,  as  synonymous  with  proscription :  — 
"If  Clodius  should  accuse  adulterers,  and  Catiline  Cethegus,  in  tabulam  Syll^fi 
dicant  discipuli  tres?"  Sat.  ii.  28.   alluding  to  the  two  triumvirates  that  followed 
Sylk*s  example.     Sylla  was  the  ftrst  who  violated  the  asylum  of  liberty,  by  entering 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  by  commencing  the  odious  system  of  proscrip- 
tion, he  was  the  first  who  rendered  it  necessary  for  every  respectable  individual  to     | 
protect  himself  by  belonging  to  a  faction.     He  was  the  first  who  rendered  property 
insecure,  by  dividing  the  lands  of  (he  citizens  among  his  soldiers ;  and,  as  a  perma- 
nent check  upon  the  people,  he  stationed  forty-seven  legions  in  various  parts  of  Italy,     j 
who  had  been  his  companions  in  arms,  and  were  ready  at  any  time  to  volunteer  their     | 
■ervices  as  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance. 
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priests  ^ould  be  elected  by  their  respective  colleges,  Aseon,  ad  Cic. 
DivifL  in  Verr.  3. 

3.  Concerning  various  crimes;  —  de  Majestate,  Cic.  in  Pis.  12. 
pro  CluenU  35.  ad  Fam,  iii.  11.  (See  p.  147.)  —  de  Repetundis,  Cfc. 
pro  Rfdnr.  3.  (See  p.  Ii4«.) — de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  those  who 
kOled  a  persmi  with  weapons  or  poison ;  also  who  took  away  the  life 
of  another  by  false  accusation,  &c.  —  One  accused  by  this  law  was 
asked  whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by 
ballot  ?  (palam  an  clam  9)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  20.  —  de  Incendiariis, 
who  fired  houses;  — de  Parricidis,  who  killed  a  parent  or  relation ; 
—  de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or  any  other  deed, 
who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin  {qui  in  aurum  vitii 
quid  addiderifU  vel  aduUerinos  nummos  fecerint)^  &c.  Hence  this  law 
b  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia  testamentaria,  mummaria,  m  Verr. 
i.42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  aqwe  et  igni$ 
iRterdictio,  banishment 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expense  of  entertain- 
ments, Geii.  ii.  24.     Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  13. 

There  were  other  leges  CORNELIiE,  proposed  by  Cornelius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  686,  that  the  praetors  in  judging  should  not  vary  from 
their  edicts.  (See  p.  110.)  That  the  senate  should  not  decree  about 
absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws  without  a  quorum 
of  at  least  two  hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  ComeL 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.U.454,  that 
the  senate  should  authorise  the  comitia  for  electing  plebeian  magistrates, 
Aur.  Vie.  37.,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orat.  14. 

Leges  CURIATiE,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  curice.  See 
p.  74. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  443,  that  Duumviri  navales  should  be  created 
for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fieet,  Liv,  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuarioy  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expense  of  enter- 
tainments, and  the  number  of  guests ;  that  the  sumptuary  laws  should 
be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not  only  the  master  of  the  feast, 
but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  penalty  for  their  ofience,  Maerob, 
SatAi.1^. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiis,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  that  priests  (i.e,  the  ponti/ices,  augures, 
and  decemviri  sacrisfaciendis,)  should  not  be  chosen  by  the  colleges, 
as  formerly,  but  by  the  people.  (See  p.  92.)  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic.  JRulL 
ii.  7.  The  PonHfex  Maximus  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chosen  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 
xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius,  a  tribune,  A.  304,  that  whoever  left 
the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  Liv.  iii.  55.* 

*  "  The  punishment  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  xii.  26.,  is  death  at  the  stake;  and 
this  is  indubitably  more  accurate  than  Livy*s  scourging  and  beheading.  The  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment,  more  nu^orum,  did  not  belong  to  the  tribunes ;  and  death 
bj  fire  was  the  proper  one  for  high  treason.  This  kiw,  from  some  cause  -which 
can  hardly  be  explained,  half  repeaU  the  second  of  the  Valerian  laws."  —  Nieb,  u. 
p.  367. 
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Lex  DUILIA  MiENIA  de  unciario  famore,  A.  396,  fixing  the 
interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.,  Liv,  vii.  16.  —  Another,  making 
it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a  distance  from 
the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  deplagio  vel  plagiariis,  against  kidnapping  or  stealing 
away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Cic,  pro  Eabir.  perd.  3.  ad 
QuincL  Ft.  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards 
to  be  sent  to  the  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freebom  citizen, 
^eath.* 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others,  were  also 
called  Plagiarii,  Martial,  i.  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  attended  can- 
didates, when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was  proposed,  but  did  not 
pass,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  distin- 
guished from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their 
houses  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away ;  and  from  the  Dkduc- 
-tores,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Campus 
Martins;  hence  called  by  Martial,  Antambulones,  ii.  18.,  Cic.de 
pet.  cons.     See  p.  81. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  testamentariay  A.  713,  that  the  testator  should 
leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person  whom  he 
named  his  heir,  Paul,  ad  Leg.  Falcid.  —  Dio.  xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at  festivals 
to  100  aseeSf  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius,  Centussis;  on 
ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty ;  and  on  all  other  days,  to  ten 
asses:  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be  served  up  (ne  quid  volucrium 
vel  volucre  poneretur),  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  tlic 
purpose  (qtuB  non  /iliilis  esset),  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
(qtuxi  deinde  caput  transUUumj  per  omnes  leges  ambulavit),  Plin.  x.  .50. 

8.71. 

Lex  FLA  MINI  A,  A.  521,  about  dividing  among  the  soldiers  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Gcdli  Sendnes  had  been  expelled; 
which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars,  Polyb.  ii.  21.  Ck. 
Sen.4f. 

Lex  FLAVIA  agraria^  the  author  L.  Flavins,  a  tribune,  A.  695, 
for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers ;  which  excited 
so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  supported  by  Pompey,  had  the 
hardiness  to  commit  the  consul  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it, 
Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  50.    Cic,  Att.  i.  18, 19.  ii.  I. 

L^es  FRUMENTARIiE,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among 
the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis;  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  Sempronian,  Appuleian,  Cassian,  Clodian,  and  Octavian 
laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  692,  that  Clodius  should  be  tried  for  violating 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  praetor  with  a  select  bench 

*  <*  Man-stealing  appears  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  a  very  prevalent  crime  among 
the  ancients;  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  Terence  was  kidnapped  from 
Carthage ;  the  Persa  and  Paenulus  of  Plautus  show  that  such  practices  were  not 
unusual  in  the  East,  when  they,  or  their  originals,  were  written  ;  and  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.  i.  10.),  in  denouncing  man-stealers  as  sinners  of  the  worst  class,  impresses 
us  with  the  belief,  that  these  offences  were  very  frequent."— J?/air,  p.  31. 
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of  judges;  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  Cic.adAtL'u  13,  14.  16.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his 
acquittal,  Dio,  xxxvii.  ^G. 

Lex  FULVIA,  A.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the 
Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  i.  371.  Vol. 
Max.  ix.  5. 

Lex  FXJRIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  385,  about  the  creation 
of  the  curule  «diles,  Liv,  vi.  4«2. 

Lex  FURIA,  vel  Fusia,  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv,  iii.  4. 
Qidnmlian.  i.  4.  13.)  de  testamenUs,  that  no  one  should  leave  by  way 
of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and  that  he  who  took  more  should 
pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42.  pro  BaJb.  8.  Theophil.  ad  Instit 
iL  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave  what 
legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus  to  the 
Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without  the  order  of  the 
people  or  senate,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comiiiis,  A.  691,  by  a  praetor,  that  in  the  CamOia 
Tributaj  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  should  vote  sepa- 
rately, and  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank  might  be  known,  Bio. 
xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  751,  limiting  the  number  of 
slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  which 
any  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten  the  half,  from  ten  to  thirty  the 
third,  'from  thirty  to  a  hundred  the  fourth  part ;  but  not  above  a 
hundred,  whatever  was  the  number,  Vopisc.  Tacit.  11.  PauL  Sent. 
iv.  15.     See  p.  89. 

Leffes  GABINIiE,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  685,  that  Pompey 
should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  (cum  imperio  extraordinario),  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  17. 
Dio.  xxxvi.  7.  That  the  senate  should  attend  to  the  hearing  of 
embassies  the  whole  month  of  February,  Cic.  ad  Quinct.  Fr,  ii.  18* 
That  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  voce 
as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  86.)  That  the  people 
of  the  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome 
from  one  person  to  pay  another  (versuram  facere),  Cic.  Att  v.  21. 
vL  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  in  his 
declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to  hold  clandes- 
tine assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But  this,  author  is  thought  to  be 
supposititious.     See  Cortius  on  Sallust. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful  to 
prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men  {h^cmai)^  which 
they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  sedition,  PUn. 
Ep.  X.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  informs  Trajan,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited  tlie  assemblies  of  Christians, 
Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  681,  confirming  the  right  of 
citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his  council  (de 
cmsilii  sentenUd),  had  granted  it,  Cic.  pro  BaJb,  8.  14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  411,  That  both  consuls  might  be  chosen  from 
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the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  42.  That  usury  should  be  prohibited :  that  no 
one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested 
with  two  offices  in  one  year,  ibid. 

Lex  GENUCIA  iEMILlA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in  the  right 
Bide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv,  vii.  S. 

Lex  GL  AUCI  A,  A.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to  the  Equites, 
Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — De  repetundis.     See  Lex  Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inofficioso  testamento.     See  p.  57. 

Zca?  HIE  RO  NIC  A,  yel  frumentaria,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.,  containing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman  people  in 
Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It  had  been  prescribed 
by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants  (iV*  qui  agros  regis 
colereni),  and  was  retained  by  the  praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  among  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians,  when 
that  country  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  8.  10.  It  resembled  tlie  regulations  of  the  censors  (Leges  Cek- 
soria),  in  their  leases  and  bargains  (in  locationibus  et  pactionilnis)^ 
and  settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
the  tithes,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  704,  that  the  adherents  of  Pompey  {Powpeumt) 
should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  16. 

ZcK  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Terratia,  a  vestal  virgin, 
because  she  had  given  as  a  present  to  the  Roman  people  the  Campus 
TiberinuSf  or  Martins*:  that  she  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence 
(teatabiUs esset)^  be  discharged  from  her  priesthood  (exavgurari posset)i\ 
and  might  marry  if  she  chose,  Gell.  vi.  7- 

ILex  HORATIA,  A.  306,  de plebiscitis,  p.  18.  92.  160.] 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de  jdebiscUis.     See  p.  160. 

Lex  HORTENSIA  [A.  467],  that  the  nundirue  or  market-days,! 
which  used  to  be  held  asferia  or  holydays,  should  be  fasti  or  court- 1 
days :  that  the  country  people  who  came  to  town  for  market  might! 
then  get  their  lawsuits  determined  {lites  componerent),  Macrob.  ^iat. 
i.  16.  t 

*  But  ibe  Campus  Martius  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Tarquina,  and  to ! 
have  been  confiscated  after  their  expulsion.  **  It  is  not  conceiTable  tliat  this  large  j 
plain  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor,  but  far  more  likely  tliat  what  slie  gave  was 
merely  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  the  law  mentioned  only  the  camjms 
Tiberinm,  and  sive  Martius  may  have  been  an  explanation  added  by  GcUius." — 
Ifieb.  i.  p.  464. 

f  "  The  days  on  which  the  plebs,  and  those  on  which  the  popuhis  assembled,  were  | 
distinct,  like  their  places  of  meeting,  their  games,  and  every  thing  else.  Those  of 
the  pUbi  were  the  nundines,  on  which  the  country  people  came  in  to  market;  oa 
these  days  they  appeared  to  plead  their  causes  with  the  members  of  their  own  oxdex, 
and  held  public  debates  on  such  matters  as  they  were  prescriptively  entitled,  or  invited 
by  the  senate,  to  discuss  :  this  was  settled  in  the  original  constitution  by  king  Servius; , 
and  hence  funeral  sacrifices  were  offered  to  his  shade  on  those  days  in  after  ages. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  bring  any  measure  before  the  popvius,  or  to 
hold  its  comitiaf  on  the  nundines :  so  that  they  y^ere ferim  and  nefatti  for  the  bur- 
gesses, diiys  of  business  for  the  commonalty ;  and  these  alone  were  so,  not  those  oo 
which  the  popvlus  met  This  distinction  was  done  away  by  the  Hortensian  law  — 
the  very  same  which  gave  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  people  —  and  far 
this  very  reason  :  by  tliat  law  the  nundines  became  dies  fasti ;  and  now  was  i.)tro» 
duced  the  custom  of  convoking  the  centuries  also  for  the  third  uundine,  to  pass  la^ 
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Z«? 'HOSTILIA,  de  furtisy  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only  by' 
Justinian,  InstU,  iv.  10. 

Tax  ICILIA,  de  iribunis,  A.  261,  that  no  one  should  contradict  or 
interrupt  a  tribune  (interfari  tribuno)  while  speaking  to  the  people, ' 
Dionys.  vii.  17.* 

—  Another,  A.  297,  de  AverUino  publicandoy  that  the  Aventine 
hill  should  be  common  for  tlie  people  to  build  upon.  Id,  x.  32.  lAv. 
iii.  31.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the  decemviri,  that  this 
law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes  (LEGES  SACK ATiE),  should 
not  be  abrogated,  Liv.  iii.  32. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  sodis et Latinis  dandd;  the  author  L.  Julius ' 
Caesar,  A.  663,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  given  to  the 
Latins  and  ail  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to  accept  of  it  (qui  ei  Ugi 
fundi  fieri  veUent),  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.    Gell.  iv.  4.     See  p.  43.  64, 

Leges  JVlAJEy  laws  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

1 .  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  U.  694, 

and  afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and. 
Stella  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children  or  more, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Au.  ii.  16. 18, 19.  Veil.  ii.  44.  IHo.  xxxviii.  1. 7. 

When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  hts  nega- 
tive to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  forum  by  force.  And  next 
day,  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being  supported,  he 
was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance  in  office  for  eight 
months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without  doing  any  thing,  but 
interposing  by  his  edicts,  (ut,  quoad potestate  ainrety  domo  abdiiiu  mhU 
aliud  qudm  per  edicta  ohnuniiarety)  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii.  6.,  by 
which  means,  while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague, 
he  increased  his  power,  Fe//.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his 
great  admirer  {(Emulator)  M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to 
this  law ;  but,  constrained  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed 
to  it,  which  Appian  says  was  capital,  de  Bell,  Civil,  ii.  434.,  they  at 
last  complied,  I}io.  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato.  Minor.  This  cus* 
torn  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a  limited 
time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to  support  it, 
at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius  (see  Leges  ApptUeia)y  was 
now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people,  however 
violent  and  absurd,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.     Cic  Sext.  28. 

de  PuBLiCANis  tertid  parte  pecuniae  debitm  relevandisy  about 

remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  stipu- 
lated to  pay.  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio.  ibid.  Appian*  B. 
Civ.  ii.  435.  (See  p.  20.)  When  Cato  opposed  this  law  with  his 
usual  firmness,  Csesar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison ;  but 


or  elect  officers.  It  is  only  by  an  anticipation,  that  Livy  (iii.  35.)  speaks  of  the 
trinundinum  in  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs."—- 
Afc6,iL  p.  213. 

•  "  Tliis  law  cannot  have  been  much  prior  to  the  year  293,  in  which  it  was  put 
into  execution  for  the  first  time  against  Cajso  Quinctius." —  AV6.  ii.  p.  97.  "The 
name  of  Icilius  occurs  among  those  of  the  first  five  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribea. 
I  have  no  doubt  Uiat  this  was  the  same  person,  and  that  the  law  was  enacted  in  tl}a 
yew  284."— P.  231. 
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fearing  lest  such  violence  should  raise  odium  against  him,  he  desired 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch*  in  Ccbs. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former  law  in 
the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Ccbs*  20.  GelL  iv.  10.  When  many 
of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named  M.  Petreius,  being 
reproved  by  Cassar  for  going  away  before  the  house  was  dismissed, 
replied^  "  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here  with  Csssar,'* 
ibid.     See  p.  IS. 

Lex  JULIA,  for  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.  This 
law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus ;  but  Caesar  so  frightened  him 
with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct  in  Asia, 
that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees,  Stut.  ibid, 

'  de  Provinciis  ordinandis  ;  an  improvement  on  the  Cor- 

nelian law  about  the  provinces :  ordaining  that  those  who  had  been 
prsetors  should  not  command  a  province  above  one  year,  and  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years,  Cic.  Phil.  1.  8.  \^Suet. 
CiBS.  42,  43.]  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia,  Thessaly, 
Athens,  and  all  Greece  should  be  free  and  use  their  own  laws,  Cic.  in 
Pis.  16. 

—  de  Sacerdotits,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and  permit- 
ting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence,  Cic.  ad  Brut,  5. 

— ^^  JuDiciARiA,  ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only  from 
the  senators  and  equites^  and  not  from  the  tribuni  €erarii,  Suet.  Jul. 
41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

— ^^  de  Repetundis,  very  severe  (acerrima)  against  extortion. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7-  m 
Pis.  16.  21.  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Rabir.  Posth.  4.  Vatin.  12.  ad  Att. 
V.  10.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

*  de  Legationibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration  to  five 

years  (see  p.  18.  194.),  Cic.Att.  xv.  11.  "Diey  were  called  libera^ 
quody  cum  vdisy  introircy  exire  licebaty  ibid. 

de  Vx  PUBLiCA  et  privata,  et  de  majestate,  Cic.  JPhiL 

i.  8,  9. 

■  de  Pecuniis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.  (See  p.  45.) 
Dio.  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.     Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  1.  20.  42. 

■  de  MoDO  FECUNi^  possidend-e,  that  no  one  should  keep 
by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum  (lx  sesteriia),  Dio.  xli.  3S. 
Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16. 

About  the  population  of  Italy,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should 

remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or  on  public 
business ;  that  at  least  a  thira  of  those  employed  in  pasturage  should 
be  freebom  citizens ;  also,  about  increasing  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies,  except  the  ancient  ones, 
granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of  the 
liberal  arts,  &c.  Suet.  42. 

■■  de  Residuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retained 
any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Marcian.  I.  4.  b.S.  ad 
Leg.  Jul. 

'  de  Liberis  proscriptorum,  that  the  children  of  those  pro- 
scribed bv  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjov  preferments,  SueL  Jul, 
41.,  whicn  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed,  Cic.  in  Pis.  2. 

—  SuMPTUARiA,  Suet.  JuL  42.    Cic.  ad  Alt,  xiii.  7.    Fam,  vii. 
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26.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  prof esH;  300  on  the 
calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals;  1000  at  marriage* 
(easts  (nuptiis  et  repoiiis)^  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments. 
Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24.,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  enacted  by  both,  IHo.  liv.  2.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berias, the  allowance  for  an  entertainment  was  raised,  in  proportion  to 
its  solemnity,  from  300  to  2000  HS.  Gell.  ibid. 

Lex  JULIA  de  veneficiis,  about  poisoning,  Suet,  Ner,  33. 

2.  The  Leges  JULI^  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly: 

Concerning  marriage,  (de  maritandis  ordinibusy  Suet.  Aug.  34., 

hence  called  by  Horace  lex  marita,  Carm,  secuL  v.  68.)  Liv,  EpiL 
59.  Suee.  89. 

tie  Adulteriis,  et  de  pudidHd,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31. — de  a$nbitH^ 

Suet.  34.,  against  forestalling  the  market,  (nequis  contra  annonam 
fecerit,  societatemve  coierit,  quo  annona  carior  fiaty  Ulpian.) 

de  TuTORiBus,    that  guardians  should  be   appointed  for 

orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atilian  la#,  Justin.  InsL 
deAHl.  Tut 

Lex  JULIA  theatralts,  that  those  eguites  who  themselves,  their 
lathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eques,  should  sit  in  the 
fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  law  to  that  order,  Suei. 
Aug.  40.     Plin,  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Julia,  which  occur  only 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing  them  to 
a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  designs  of  that 
wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death,  Suet.  Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  627,  about  expel- 
ling foreigners  from  the  city.  (See  p.  72)  Against  extortion,  ordain- 
ing that,  besides  the  litis  csstimatioy  or  paying  an  estimate  of  the 
damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime  should  suffer  banishment, 
Patere.  ii.  8.     Cic.  pro  BcUb.  1 1 . 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  644,  about 

diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should  serve, 
Ajscotu  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junia  et  Licinia,  A.  691,  enforcing  the 
Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64.  Vatin. 
14.  AtL  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  concerning  the  manumission  of 
slaves.     See  p.  40. 

Lex  LABI  EN  A,  A.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and  restoring 
the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Cesar's  being  created  Pontifex  Maximus,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this 
lav,  two  of  the  college  named  the  candidates,  and  the  people  chose 
which  of  them  they  pleased,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  663,  that  at  the 
Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown,  and  his 
triumphal  robes ;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  prrstexta  and  a  golden  crown ; 
which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once,  Paierc.  ii.  40. 

Lex  LiETORIA,  A.  292,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  Comitiu  Tributa,  Liv.  ii.  56,  57. 

—  Another,  A.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  minors  (contra 
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adolescenHum  circunueriptionem),  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By  this  law  the 
years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  no  one  below  that 
Bge  could  make  a  legal  bargain  (stipulari).  Plant.  Rud.  v.  3. 25^  whence 
it  is  called  Lex  Quina  vicenaria,  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  5. 68. 

Leges  LICINIiE,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  city  praetor,  A.  545,  fixing 
.the  day  for  the  ludi  ApoUinareSy  which  before  was  uncertain,  Zfr. 
xxvii.  2S. 

by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  608,  that  the  choice  of 

priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the  people ;  but  it 
did  not  pass,  Cic,  de  Amic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he  spoke  to  the  people, 
and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly  (primum  instUuit  in  forum  versus 
agere  cum  populo)^  ibid.  But  Plutarch  says  this  was  first  done  by 
Caius  Gracchus.     Plut.  in  Gracch. 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  that  no  one  should  possess  above 

500  acres  of  land,  Ztv.vi.  35.,  nor  keep  more  than  100  head  of  great, 
or  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  But  Licinius 
himself  was  soon  after  punished  for  violating  his  own  law,  Ztr* 
vii.  16.* 

by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  ^butian  law,  Cic,  pro 

D<m.  20. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodaUHis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  698,  against  bribeTy, 
and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing 
for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15,  16.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  for 
it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  (edere)  the  jurymen  (judices) 
from  the  people  in  general  (ex  omnipoptdo),  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumptuaria^  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Crassus  the 
Rich,  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  65Qy  much  the  same  with  the  Fannicm 
Jaw ;  that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more  served  up  at 
.table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of  salt  meat  (salso 
mentorum) ;  but  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as  every  one 
pleased,  Macrob,  ii.  13.  Gell  ii.  24. 

,  Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  that  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  consuls  and 
prsetors,  Liv,  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTIA,  A.  377,  about  debt,  that  what  had  been 
paid  for   the  interest  {quod  usuris  pemumeratum  esset)  should  be 

•  "  The  public  lands  which  had  not  been  granted  to  individuals  in  perpetuity, 
were  let  upon  lease,  and  many  great  families  having  accumulated  large  portions  of 
these  demesnes  on  terms,  we  may  presume,  of  favour,  great  jealousy  was  thereby 
created  among  the  plebeians,  in  consequence  of  which  this  law  was  passed.  Tliis 
ordinance,  commonly  known  as  the ^^rarian  Law,  has  been  generally  interpreted  into 
a  restriction  of  all  landed  estates  to  the  amount  already  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary  that  some  of  the  most  acute  writers  of  the  age  have  fallen  into  that 
popular  error.  [Montesquieu,  Adam  Smith,  Ferguson.]  The  injustice  of  a  law 
^hich  would  thus  not  only  prevent  the  accumulation  of  property,  but  would  have 
deprived  the  owners  of  what  they  had  already  acquired,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  glaring; 
added  to  which,  as  many  of  the  plebeians  were  themselves  in  possession  of  large 
estates,  it  could  not  have  been  their  interest  to  demand  its  enactment;  but,  in- 
dependently of  this  reasoning,  the  fact  is,  that  its  provisions  only  reached  the  public 
lands,  and  never  interfered  with  private  property.'*— jS*e^cA<f5  of  the  InstiltUionSf  ^e» 
^/ihe  Romantf  p.  95. 
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deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid  in  three  years  by 
equal  portions,  Liv,  vi.  35.  That  instead  of  JJuumviri  for  performing 
sacred  rites,  Decemviri  should  be  chosen ;  part  from  the  patricians, 
and  part  from  the  plebeians,  Liv,  vi.  11,  That  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  Ond.  vi.  35.     See  p.  107. 

Lex  LICINIA  J  UNI  A,  or  Junia  et  Licinia,  by  the  two  consuls* 
A.  691,  enforcing  the  Lex  Ccedlia  Didia,  Cic.  in  Vat.  4. ;  whence 
both  laws  are  oflen  joined,  Cic.  Phil,  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64.  Att  ii.  9. 
iv.  IS. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUCI A,  A.  658,  that  no  one  should  pass  for  a 
citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic,  Off,  iii.  11.  proBalb.  21. 24. ;  which  was 
one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic  wars,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro 
ComeL* 

Leges  LIVI^,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune,  A.  662, 
about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily> 
and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price  ;  also  that  thejudices 
should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  senators  and  eqmtesy  and  that 
the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  n-eedom  of  the 
city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright 
intentions ;  but  endeavourmg  to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were 
diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt ;  being  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  own  house,  upon  his  return  from 
the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was 
made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a 
signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could 
not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  contest  in  the 
space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  although  upon  the  whole 
they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy, 
Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  373,  &c.  VelL  Pat.  ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71- 
Cic.  BrvJU  28.  49.  62.  pro  Rahir.  7.    Plane.  14.    Dom.  19. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing  an 
eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  {leges  LiviiB^  as  Cicero  says,  were  soon 
abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  {uno  versictUo  sencUus  puncto 
temporis  sublaUB  sunt^  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Decrevit  enim  senatuSt  Phil" 
Uppo  cos.  referente.  Contra  auspicia  latas  videri). 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  mother 
of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  675,  that  a 
person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic.  pro  CobI.  i.  29. 
festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be  held,  Cic.  Act.  in 
Verr.  10. 

*  Many  of  the  Italians,  though  not  really  Roman  citizens,  bad  hitherto  acted  as  if 
they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  new  law  imported  that  no 
man,  who  could  not  produce  a  just  title  to  Roman  citizenship,  sliould  be  admitted  to 
act  as  such ;  and  that  even  those,  who  were  born  at  Rome,  if  they  had  no  other  claim 
to  citizenship,  should  be  sent  into  the  countries  of  their  respective  families.  The 
Social  War,  of  which  this  regulation  was  the  principal  cause,  broke  out  about  tbre* 
years  after. 
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Le-x  MiENIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467,  that  the  senate  should  ratify 
whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic,  in  Brut.  14*.     See  p.  18. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  people, 
and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Cornelia^  &c.  Cic.  in  Pis.  21. 
Tacit.  Ann.  [i.  72.]  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAMILI A,  de  limitibus  vel  de  regundis  Jinibus  agrorumy  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author  of  it,  C.  Mamilius, 
a  tribune,  A.  642,  got  the  surname  of  Limit  anus.  It  ordained, 
that  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  farms ;  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that 
arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  determine  it.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  required  three,  Cic.  deLegg.  i.  21. 

— -—  Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those  who  bad 
received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  SalL  Jug,  40. 

Lex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius,  A.  687, 
and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor,  de  Leg.  Manil,^  and  by  Caesar, 
from  different  views  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  actuated  by  laudable 
motives,  Dio,  xxxvi.  26. 

—  Another,  by  the  same,  that  freedmen  might  vote  in  all  the 
tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur,  23.,  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one 
of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  91.)  But  this  law  did  not  pass, 
Ascoru  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  MANILIAN^  venaUum  vendendoruniy  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent  fraud, 
Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  5.  58.,  called  by  Varro,  ACTIONES,  de  Re  RusL  il 
5.  11.  They  were  composea  by  the  lawyer  Manilius,  who  was 
consul,  A.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romans  used  in 
their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as,  in  emancipation  and  adcpHon, 
marriage  and  testaments^  in  transferring  property,  &c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558,  about  creating  the  Triumviri 
Epuhnesy  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

de  VicEsiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  396,  Liv.  vii.  16.     See  p.  62. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marcus  Censorinus,  that  no  one  should  be  made 
a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol. 

de  StatieUaiibus  vel  Statiellis,  that  the  senate  upon  oath  should 

appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into  and  redress  the  injuries  of  the  Sta- 
tieUiy  or  -ates,  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634,  about  making 
the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  (pontes)  narrower,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  that  those  com- 
manders should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph,  wrote 
to  the  senate  a  false  acoount  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain  in 
battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing ;  and  that  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  city,  they  should  swear  before  the  city  quaestors  to  the 
truth  of  the  account  which  they  had  sent,  VcUer.  Max.  ii.  8.  1. 

Zea?  MEMMIA  vel  REMMI A :  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or  in 
what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  that  an  accusation  should  not 
be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on  account  of  the  public, 
Valer,  Max.  iii.  7.  9.   Suet.  Jul.  23.    And  if  any  one  was  convicted 
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of  false  accusation  (calurnnuB)^  that  he  should  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  widi  a  letter,   Cic.  pro  Rose,  Am.  19,  20^  probably  with  the 
letter  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  K  alumni  a.* 
Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  that,  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep  should 
be  estimated  at  ten  asses^  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred,  Festus  in  Pe- 

CULATUS, 

Lex  MENSIA,  that  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if  either 
of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans  and  married, 
children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father  (patrem  sequuntur 
Hberi,  Liv.  iv.  ^,)  and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother,   Uipian, 

Lex  METILlA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516,  that  Minucius,  master  of 
horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  Dictator,  Liv. 
xxiL  25,  26. 

Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  5S5,  giving  direc- 
tions to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  desire  of  the 
censors,  (guam  C,  Fhminius,  L,  jEmilius  censores  dedere  adpopulum 
ferendam^  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4?.  Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  prstor,  A.  694?,  about 

freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes  (r/Xi;,  vectigalia)^  Dio.  xxxvii.  51., 
probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported  (portorium),  Cic.  Att.ii.  16. 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of  these  it 
was  provided,  Uiat  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted  into  a  legion, 
commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could  prove  to  be  inimical  to  him, 
he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  another,  Cic,  pro  Flacco,  32. 

Lex  MINUCI A  de  triumviris  mensariiSf  by  a  tribune,  A.  537,  about 
appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money,  Liv,  xxxiii.  21. 

Leffes  NUM^,  laws  of  King  Numa,  mentioned  by  different  authors : 
—  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  com  and  a  salted  cake 
{fruge  et  salsd  moM)^  Plin.  xviii.  2. :  That  whoever  knowingly  killed 
a  free  man  should  be  held  as  a  parricide,  Festus  in  Quastores  Par- 
BiciDii :  That  no  harlot  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno ;  and  if  she  did, 
that  she  should  sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled 
hair.  Id.  in  Pellices,  GeU,  iv.  3. :  That  whoever  removed  a  land- 
mark should  be  put  to  death  {qui  terminum  exarasset^  et  ipsum  et  boves 
sacros  esse)^  Fest.  in  Terming  :  That  wine  should  not  be  poured  on  a 
funeral  pile,  Plin,  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCTAVIA  frumeniaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  633,  abrogating  the 
Sempronian  law,  Cic,  in  Brut,  62.,  and  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that 
com  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  people.  It  is  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero,  Off,  ii.  21. 

Lex  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453»  that  the  number  of  the 
poniifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nine  :  and 
that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter,  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  plebeians,  Liv,  x.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  540,  that  no  woman  should  have  in 
her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  different 
colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  withm  a 

*  The  emperor  Trajan  ordered,  that  the  punishment  of  calumny  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  Uz  taHonisi  that  is  to  say,  the  same  which  the  accused  was  to  have 
tufiered  if  the  accuser  had  made  good  his  charge. 
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mUe  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
Tacit  Ann,  iii.  33.* 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the  most  com- 
plete authority,  Festus  in  vocsy  as  that  was  called  optimum  Jus  which 
bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  limiting  the  number  of  guests 
at  an  entertainment,  Fest  in  Opsonitavere,  Macrob,  SaL  ii.  J  3. 

Lex  OVINIA,  that  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  worthy  of 
all  ranks  into  the  senate  f,  Festus  in  Pr^eteriti  Sen  a  tores.  Those 
who  had  borne  offices  were  commonly  first  chosen  ;  and  that  all  these 
might  be  admitted,  sometimes  more  than  the  limited  number  were 
elected,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688,  that  foreigners  should  be  ex- 
j>elied  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced  to  return 
to  their  cities,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  11.  pro  Balb.  *^3.  Arch.  5.  Au.  iv.  16. 
Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing  (capiendi) 
Vestal  virgins,  Gell,  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and  the  time  when  it 
passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA  de  maritandis  ordinibus  J,  proposed  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppseus  $,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  762, 
enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law.  Tacit.  Ann.  [ii.  51.]  iiu  25. 28. 
[xv.  19.]  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  nobility,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct  particulars  (Lex 
Satura).  It  proposed  certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties 
against  celibacy,  which  had  always  been  much  discouraged  in  the 
Roman  state  ||,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  £pit.  59.  SueL  Aug. 
34.  [44.]  89.  I>io.  Ivi.  3, 4.  GelL  i.  6.  v.  1 9.,  and  yet  greatly  prevailed, 
ibid*  &  PUn.  xiv.  Procem,  Senec.  consoL  ad  Marc.  19.,  for  reasons 
enumerated.  PlauL  Mil.  iii.  185.  111.  &c  Whoever  in  the  city  had 
three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces 
five,  was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the 
famous  JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Martial,  &c.  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no 
children,  first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor,  P/w. 

*  <<  The  victories  of  L.  Scipio  and  Fompey,  by  iirst  introducing  at  Rome 
*  gems,  pearls,  and  garments  inwrought  with  gold,  couches  overlaid  with  brass,  and 
services  of  silver,  curiously  embossed*  {PUn.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  1.),  must  immediately 
have  heightened  the  splendour  of  entertainments  and  attire,  to  a  degree,  which 
rendered  all  such  laws,  as  those  limiting  the  sums  to  be  expended  on  feasts,  and 
restricting  the  extravagance  of  female  decoration,  not  only  nugatory,  but  ridiculous. 
Many  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  collected  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Nod.  AU,  ii.  S4.'* 
AnUice^t  Prixe  Essay,  p.  46. 

t  "  The  words  of  Festus  are,  ex  omni  ordine :  i.  e.  out  of  the  wkoie  order  (from  the 
cttriest  without  regard  to  any  particular  gens),  not  out  of  all  the  orders.  There  were 
but  two  of  them."  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  462. 

^  **  The  Fapian  law  prohibited  a  senator  or  his  son,  to  marry  a  frcedwoman,  or 
daughter  of  a  freedman." — Blair,  p.  179. 

$  It  is  singular  that  these  persons  were  themselves  both  unmarried. 

II  Fines  were  first  levied  on  unmarried  men  about  the  year  of  Rome  350.  In 
the  year  518,  the  censors  obliged  all  such  to  pledge  themselvea  by  an  oath  to  marry 
within  a  certain  time. 
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Ep.  i.  13.  X.  2.  96.  Martial,  ii.  91,  92.  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise 
to  women,  IHo,  \v,  9,  Suet,  Claud,  19.  Plin,  Ep.  \u  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2. 
95,  ^,  The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption 
from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices^  PUn. 
Ep,  viii.  16.,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  com.  Those  who  lived  in 
celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  nearest 
relations,  unless  they  married  within  100  days  afler  the  death  of  the 
testator;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy  {legatum  omne  vel  soUdum 
eapere).  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of,  in  certain  cases  fell 
as  an  escheat  (caducum)  to  the  exchequer  (Jisco)  or  prince's  private 
purse,  Jttvenid,  ix.  88.  &c.* 

Lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  563,  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  as  one  half,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3. 

■  by  a  praetor,  A.  4?21,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with- 
out the  right  of  voting,  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv,  viii.  17. 

by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  that  no  edifice,  land,  or 

altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.pro 
Dom.  49. 

— -  A.  325,  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.,  probably  the  same 
with  Lex  M enenia. 

■  that  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause,  Fest.  in 
Sacramentum. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  621,  that  tablets  should  be  used  in  passing 

laws,  Cic,  de  Legg,  iii.  16. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  623,  that  the  people  might  re-elect  the  same 

person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  rejected,  Cie,  de 
Amic,  25.    Liv,  EpU,  59.  f 

Instead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisiusy  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
21.  So  Valesius  for  ValeriuSy  Auselius  for  AureliuSy  Ac,  Varro  de  LaL 
Ling.  i.  6.  Festus.  Quinctil.  i.  4.  Ap.  Claudius  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  letter  R,  probably  from  his  first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i. 
2.  2.  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  710,  decreeing  banishment 
against  the  murderers  of  Csesar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCiEA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  640,  against  incest,  Cic.  de  NaL 
Dear.  iii.  30. 

Ltex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisulania,  that  if  a  quadruped  did  any 
hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  up  the 
beast,  PaulL  Sent.  i. 

Lex  PuETELlA  de  cmhitu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  397,  that  candidates 
should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  odier  public  meetings,  for  the  sake 
of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

*  If  we  may  conjecture  from  the  passage  in  Juvenal,  a  married  man  could  not 
take  a  legacy  eniirci  unless  he  had  children :  — ' 

"  Jam  pater  es 

Legatum  omne  capis,  necnon  et  dulce  caducum." 
Caducum  was  a  legacy  left  upon  a  condition,  as  of  a  man's  having  children  or  th« 
like ;  on  failure  of  which,  it  fell  to  some  person  whom  the  testator  appointed  heir,  in 
the  room  of  the  first  legatee.  This,  says  Madan,  was  something  like  what  we  call  a 
•*  mndfall^"  Plutorch  observes,  that  «  several  of  the  Romans  did  not  marry  for  the  sake 
of  heirs  to  their  own  fortunes  ;  but  that  they  themselves  might,  on  this  account,  be 
capable  of  inheriting  the  estates  of  other  men.*'  (irepl  ^t\o<rTopyias.) 

t "  Cic.  CatiL  iv.  2.  Tib.  Gracchus  qui  iterum  Tribunus  Plebis  fieri  voluit."— T. 
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Lex  PiETELIA  de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.429,  that  no  one  should 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it,  and 
that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  That  creditors 
should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the  persons,  of  their 
debtors,  Liv,  viii.  28.» 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  501^^  that  inquiry  should  be 

made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King  Antiochus  and 
his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been  brought  into  the  public 
treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  668,  that  mutinous  soldiers 
should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  that  every  tenth  man  should  be  selected 
by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian.  de  Bell,  Civ,  \\,p,  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813,  prohibiting  masters  from 
compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  Modestin.  ad  Leg. 
ComeL  de  sicar. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  622.  What  it  was  is 
uncertain,  Cic,  de  Orat,  ii.  65. 

Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  664,  that  the 
judiees  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  equUes  ;  and  some 
also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose  annually  fiflecn 
(ciuinos  denos  mffragio  creiAani)  to  he  Judiees  for  that  year,  in  all  525, 
Some  read  quinos  creabant :  thus  making  them  the  same  with  the 
Centumviri,  Ascon,  in  Cic,  pro  Camel. 

PLOTIA  de  rt,  against  violence,  Cic,  pro  Mil,  13.     Fam. 

viii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  rt,  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A.  701,  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder  of  Clodius  on  the  Appian 
way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  attack  made  on  the  house 
of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex,  Cic,  pro  Mil,  et  Ascon, 

—  de  Ambitu,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  widi 
the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  ibid,  Dio,  xxxix.  37. 
xl.  52.  [See  p.  106.] 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length  of 
them  limited.  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the  accuser  was  to 
have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge  ;  the  criminal  three  for  his 

•  We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  Spanheim  on  this  subject:  —  "  It  b  to 
be  observed,  that  before  the  cessio  bonorum  granted  to  debtors  by  the  Juiian  law, 
^protcriptio  Ixmorum,  or  a  public  sale  of  their  goods  in  favour  of  the  creditors,  by 
an  edict  of  the  praetor,  had  supplanted  the  old  decern  viral  lavr.  So  Tertullian. 
*  There  did  exist  laws  which  authorised  the  creditors  to  cut  in  pieces  the  body  of 
the  debtor ;  afterwards,  however,  this  cruelty  was  abolished,  and  the  capital  punish- 
ment was  exchanged  for  a  mark  of  disgrace,  bonorum  adhibit&  j)roscriptione.*  (Apol. 
c.  iv.)  From  whence  it  appears  that  the  decern  viral  law  de  nexxi  vel  sectione  debiio- 
rum  was  abolished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  law  de  protcHplione  bonorum  had  been 
substituted  in  its  stead,  viz.  <  that  creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods 
and  not  the  persons  of  their  debtors  *  (*  pecuniae  credits  bona  debitoris,  non  corpus 
obnmum  esse,*  Liv,  viii.  28.).  After  this  the  «  cessio  bonorum'  was  iutrodnced  by 
Julius  C«sar,  which  was  not  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  infamy  as  the  pro- 
acriptio  bonorum,  and  which  exempted  debtors  from  the  public  prison  (hitherto  only 
exempted  a  privato  creditorum  nexu  et  carcere  by  the  Paetelian  law) ;  or,  as  Alex- 
ander Severus  expresses  it,  «  Nie  pcdicatx  detrahanlur  in  carcerem  /  because,  as  it  is 
phrased  in  a  law  of  ConsUntinc,  «  Career  pasnalium,  career  ftominum  nonorum  est/  " 
— Orbis  Romanus,  p.  562,  563.  2d  ed. 
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defence,  ibieL  This  regulation  was  considered  as  a  restraint  on  elo- 
quence, Dialoff.  de  Orator.  38.   ["  €%€.  in  Brvto.  §  94."— Jl] 

Lex  FOMPEIA  Judiciaria,  by  the  same  person  ;  retaining  the  ^«- 
relianhWf  but  ordaining  that  thejudices  should  be  chosen  from  among 
those  of  the  highest  fortune  (ex  amplissimo  ceruu)  in  the  different 
orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  S9.  Phil.  i.  8.  Ascan.  in  Cic. —  Quum  injudiee  et 
Jwiuna  spectari  deberetj  et  diffnitas,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

die  CoMiTiis,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  candidate 

for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Cssar  was  expressly 
excepted,  SueL  Jul.  28.  IHo.  xl.  66.  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  n.p.  442. 
Cic  AU.  viii.  3.   Phil  ii.  10- 

de  repetundis^  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii  441 . — De  parricidis^  1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians  were 
also  called  Lex  POMPEIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  83.  113.  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitatey  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  consul, 
A.  665,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians  and  the  GaUi 
Cispadaniy  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  choosine  the  Vestal  virgins,  GeU.  i.  12. 

Lex  PORCIA,by  P.  Porcius  Lsca,  a  tribune,  A.  454,  that  no  one 
should  bind»  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  Liv.  x.  9.  Cic.  pro 
Rabir.perd.  3.  4.    Verr.  v.  63.  Sallust.  Cat.  51.  • 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  lusu^  against  playing  for  money 
at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as  shooting^  runmng^  lectping^ 
&c  L  3.  D.  de  Aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA,  See  p.  18.  91. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a  tribune,  that  the  senate  should  not  be  held  on 
comitial  days,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  2.  13.,  and  that,  in  the  month  of 
February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of  embas- 
sies, Cic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  745,  about  the  punishment  of  those  who  hurt 
or  spoiled  the  aquaeducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  water.  (Frontin.  de 
Aqumduct) 

Lex  AEGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.     See  p.  22. 

Lex  REMMIA.     See  Lex  MEMMIA. 

Legeg  REGIME,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tusc.  Qwest,  iii.  l., 
which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.,  soon  af^er  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin,  Dionys.  iii.  36.,  whence  they  were  called  jus  civile 
PAPIRIANUM;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians  con- 

*  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  by  whom  the  Porcian  laws  were  proposed,  nor 
at  what  period  they  were  enacted.  It  appears  from  Cicero  (de  Rej),  ii.  31.)  that 
tbey  were  tliree  in  number,  brought  forward  by  three  different  members  of  the 
Porcian  family ;  but  whether  of  the  family  of  Porcius  Lieca,  or  Porcius  Cato^  is 
still  undecided.  However,  it  is  sufficiency  known,  that  these  laws  confirmed 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  any  Roman 
citizen  should  be  scourged  or  put  to  death,  of  whatever  crime  he  might  have  been 
guilty,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  wilful  murder  of  a  parent.  Thus  the  greatest 
punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted  at  Rome,  was  simple  banishment,  till 
Cesar,  in  his  dictatorship,  added  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  in  the  case  of  those 
convicted  of  wilful  murder,  and  the  half  of  it  for  all  other  off'ences.  Suet,  Cos.  42. 
See  Encyd.  Metr.  P.  xiv.  p.  366. 
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cerning  naval  affairs  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends,  pro  Leg, 
ManiL  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14>.)  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one  clause,  dejactu^ 
about  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS ;  AcUia^  CaJpumia,  Cadlia,  Cornelia, 
Juliet,  Junia,  Potnpeia,  Servilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatrcUis,  determining  the  fortune  of  the  equites, 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre  (see  p.  23.)  Cic. 
pro  Muren*  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv.  Epit  99.  MarL  v.  8.  Dio. 
xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was  assigned  to 
spendthrifls  (decoctoribus),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  \S.  The  passing  of  this  law 
occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  the  consul,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1.  PluL  in  Cic^  to  which  Virgil  is 
supposed  to  allude,  ^n.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decretum,  containing  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  ad- 
vice often  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13. 15.,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  id.  16. 

Leges  SACRAT-^.  Various  laws  were  called  by  that  name,  chiefly 
those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  Mons  sacer,  Cic.  pro  Cor- 
nel., because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  consecrated  to  some 
god,  Festus.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  31.  pro  BaJh.  14.  15.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Lav. 
ii.  8.  iii.  54,  SS.  xxxix.  5.  There  was  also  a  Lex  sacrata  mili- 
TARis,  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster- 
roll  without  his  own  consent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  So  among  the  iEqui  and 
Volsci,  Liv.  iv.  26.,  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.,  the  Ligures,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3., 
and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  33.,  among  whom  those  were 
called  Sacrati  milites  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and  with 
particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 

[^Lex  S^NIA,  A.  724,  about  supplying  the  senate,  TacAnn.  xi.  25. 
See  BroHer.'] 

Lex  SATUR A  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  particulars  of 
a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted  separately,  Festus. 

Lex  SC  ATI  NX  A,  vel  Scantinia^  de  nefandd  venercy  by  a  tribune,  the 
year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  14.  PhiL  iii.  6. 
Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  heavy  fine,  QuincUL  iv. 
2.  vii.  4.   Suet.  DomiL  8.,  but  it  was  aflorwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.U.  601,  about  restoring  the 
Lusitani  to  freedom.  Liv.  Epit.  49.     Cic.  in  Brut.  23. 

Another,  de  servitutum  usucapionihusy  by  a  consul  under 

Augustus,  A.  719,  that  the  right  of  servitudes  should  not  be  acquired 
by  prescription,  /.  4.  D.  de  Usucap.,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Ccecin.  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONIiE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  620,  that  no 
one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and  that  three  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  people 
what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracck. 
p.  837.  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  i.  355.   [Compare  the  Lex  Licinicu] 

de  Civitate  Itahs  danda,  that  the  freedom  of  the  sUte 

should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2,  3. 

de  HiERSDiTATE   Attali,  that  the  money  which  Attalus 
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bad  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those  citizens 
who  possessed  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  Liv. 
Epit  58.  Plttt.  in  Gracch, 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruction  on 
the  author  of  them.     Of  course  they  were  not  put  in  execution,  ibid, 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628,  that  corn  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  semis,  or  at  -}-^  of  an  as  a 
fModiits  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from  the  public 
treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose.  The  granaries  in  which 
this  corn  was  kept  were  called  Horrea  Sempronia,  Cic.  pro  Sext, 
44.  TuscuL  QiuBsL  iii.  20.  BnU.  62.  Off.  ii.  21.  Liv.  Epit.  58.  60. 
[Compare  the  Lex  Cassia  Frumentaria.'} 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because  the  Romans 
had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans, 

de  Provinciis,  that  the  provinces  should  be  appointed  for 

the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  pro 
Balb.  27.  Ihm.  9.  Fam.  I  7. 

de  Cafite  civiuM,  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  the 

life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
MiiT,  4.  Verr,  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

de  Magistratibus,  that  whoever  was  deprived  of  his  office! 

by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of  enjoying  any  other, 
Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

JcjDiciARiA,  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  from  among  the 

equiieSi  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i. 
363.  Dio.  xxxvi.  88.    Cic.  Verr.  i.  13. 

Against  corruption  in  the  Judices  (Nequis  judicio  circum- 

veniretur),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  55.  Sylla  aflerwards  included  this  in 
hi«  law  defalso. 

de  Centuriis  evocandis,  that  it  should  be  determined  by 

lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  SaUust,  ad  Ges.  de  Pep. 
Ord.    See  p.  85. 

de  MiLiTiBus,  that  clothes  should  be  afforded  to  soldiers  by 

the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  account 
from  their  pay ;  also,  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  enlist  beloMT 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch, 

de  Viis  MUNiENDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  public 

roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller  distances; 
stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  ibid,,  for  it  appears  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden  horses 
placed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to 
mount  and  dismount  readily,  Veget.  i.  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saku 
tubjiciunt  in  equos,  Mi\.  xii.  288. 

Gains  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or  moving 
about  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing  the  right  arm 
bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.,  which  the  ancient  Romans,  as  the 
Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe  (yeste  continere),  Quinctil.  xi. 
3. 138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  defcenore,  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi,  A.  560,  that  the  interest  of  money  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins,  as  among  Roman  citi- 
zens.   Hie  cause  of  this  law  was,  to  check  the  fraud  of  usurers,  who 
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lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  allies  (in  sodas  nomina  transcri' 
bebane)y  at  higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  Ztr.  xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVILIA  Agraria,  by  P,  Servilius  RuUus,  a  tribune,  A. 
690,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with  absolute  power 
for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to  buy  and  sell 
what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what  price  and  from  whom  they  chose, 
to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies 
wherever  they  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c  But 
this  law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
the  consul,  Cic,  in  HulL — in  Pis,  2. 

——  de  CiviTATE,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  praetor,  A.  653,  (that 
if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator,  and  got  him  con- 
demned, he  should  obtain  the  same  place  among  the  citizens  which 
the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  24. 

■  de  Repetundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  severer  penal- 
ties than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
have  a  second  hearing  (ut  reus  comperendinaretur^y  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9. 
Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIA  JuDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  A.  647, 

that  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  equites 
alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law,  should 
be  shared  between  the  senators  and  equiiesj  Cic  Brut.  43,  44.  86.  de 
Orat.  ii.  55.     Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662,  that  no  one  should  contra- 
dict or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people,  Dionys.  vii. 
17. 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures,  Festusy  in 

PUBLICA  PONDERA. 

Lex  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  664,  that 
whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate  states,  if 
he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  gave  in  his 
name  to  the  praetor  (apud  pr^etorem  profiteretur),  within  sixty  days, 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic,  pro  Arch,  4. 

Lex  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  449,  that  no 
one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order  of  the  senate, 
or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  553,  ordering  war  t^  be  proclaimed 
on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv,  xxxi.  6. 

Leffes  SULPICIiE  de  cere  alieno,  by  the  tribune,  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
A.  665^  that  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above  2000  denarii: 
that  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial,  should  be  recalled : 
that  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had 
been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distributed  through  the 
thirty-five  old  tribes :  also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  (cives  liber- 
Hni)  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote 
in  all  the  tribes :  that  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates 
should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius,  Plutarch,  in  SyUa 
et  Mario,  Liv.  Epit.  77.   Ascon.  in  Cic.  Paterc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning  to 
Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and  Sulpicius, 
with  their  adherents,  to  flee  from  the  city.  Sulpicius,  being  betrayed 
by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain.     Sylla  rewarded  the  slave 
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with  his  h'berty,  according  topromise ;  but  immediately  after  ordered 
him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraymg  his  master, 
Und, 

Z^SUMPTUARLE;  Orvhiay  Fannia,  IHdia,  LiehUoy  Corndiih 
^nuiia,  AnHoy  Julia,  \ 

Leges  TABELLARIJE,  four  in  number.     See  p.  86. 

Lac  TAL ARIA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments,  (ui  ne 
Ugi  fraudem  faeiam  talaricBy  that  I  may  not  break,  &c.)  PlatU.  MiL 
Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSIA  frumentaria.    See  Lex  Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  291,  about  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass ;  but  after  great  contentions  gave  cause 
to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^  Liv.  iii.  9,  10.  &c. 

Leges  TEST AMENTARIiE ;  CwmeHa,  Furia,  Vooania. 

Lex  THORIA  de  vectigalihusy  by  a  tribune,  A.  646,  That  no  one 
ihouid  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in  Italy  which' 
he  possessed  (agrum  publicum  vectigali  levavit),  Cic.  Brut.  S6.  It  alsa 
contained  certain  regulations  about  pasturage,  de  Orat,  ii.  70.  But 
Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  this  law,  de  BdL  Civ,  i.  p.  S66. 

Lex  TITIA  de  gu^Bstaribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.  448, 
about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  they  should  deter- 
mine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  8. 

de  MuNERiBus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents  for  plead- 
ing. Auson,  JEpigr,  89.  Tacit  Annal,  xL  1 3.,  where  some  read,  instead 
oiCindamy  Titiam. 

— -  Aqraria  :  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic»  de  OraL  ii.  ll.de 

hgg.  ii.  6.  12. 

>  de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  PubKeian  law. 

• de  TuTORiBUs,  A.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law,  and,  as 

some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  Instit  de  AiiL  Tut. 
Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698,  assigning  provinces  to  the 

consuls  for  five  years :  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria  and  Uie  Parthian  war 

to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  Cesar's  command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal 

time,  Dio.  xxxix.  S3.     Cato,  for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison, 

Liv.Epit.  104.     According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the 

toBembly,  xxxix.  34. 

de  Tribonis,  A.  305,  Liv.  iii.  64,  65.    See  p.  121. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  Cic.  in 
I  HuU,  iL  8.   Liv.  iii.  56.^  or  the  law  restoring  their  power,  Cic.  Actio 

pwi.  in  Verr.  16. 
Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph  who  had  not 

killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 
Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  690^  adding. 

to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment  for  ten  years, 

pio.  xxxvii.  29.  —  and.  That  no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladi- 

Itors  for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that 

bsk  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  ftiend,  Cic.  Vat.  15. 

&xt,  64.  Mur.  32.  34.  &c.* 

*  Notwithstanding  all  these  laws  against  bribery,  CicerOi  nine  years  afterwards* 
iomplaios,  that  bribery  was  never  carried  on  so  high  as  at  that  time,  by  the  con-! 
Bilar  candidates  Memmius,  Domitius  Scaunis,  Messala ;  that  Uiey  were  all  alike,  for 
noncy  lerelled  the  dignity  of  them  all ;  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  pro- 
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Lex  de  Lboatione  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 
year,  Cic,  de  Legg.  iii.  8.* 

Lex  VALERIA  de  provocaiione.     See  p.  101. 

de  FoRMiAKiS)  A.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of  Formia 

the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A.  671,  creating 

Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts ;  which  Cicero  calls  the  most 
unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic,  pro  Rtdl.  iii.  2.    S.  Rose,  4S.  de  Legg,  i.  15. 

de  Quadrante,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  667,  Tliat 

debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one  fourth  of  their  debts, 
Paierc*  ii.  23.  [  Vaieriua  Flaccus^  turpisswue  legis  auctorJ]  See 
p.  45. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tributis  cofnitiis,  see  p.  18.  De 
tribunity  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55, 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662,  That  inquiry  should  be  made 
about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic.  Brut,  5^.  89.  Tuse.  QwbmL 
ii.  24.   Valer.  Max,  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinchs.     See  p.  106. 

de  aUemis  consiliis  rejiciendis^  That,  in  a  trial  for  extortion,  both 

the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all  the  Judices  or 
jury;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only  a  few,  whose  places 
the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice  (subsortitione)^  Cic.  in  Vat.  11.     I 

— —  de  CoLONis,  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  Novocdmum 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet,  Jtd.  28. 

L^es  DE  VI,  PloHoy  Lutatia,  et  JuUa. 

Lex  VIARIA  de  viis  muniendis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune,  A.  703, 
aomewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Ruilus,  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  6. 
By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  imposed  on  carriages  and 
horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.     See  p.  98. 

Lex  VOCONIA  de  Hareditatibus  muliemmy  by  a  tribune, 
A.  384,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir  (Ne  quis  he- 
rbdem  virginem  neque  mulierem  faceret),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.,  nor 
leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs, 
c.  43.  de  SenecU  5.  BaXb.  8.  But  this  law  is  supposed  to  have  referred 
chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  (^ut  essent  censi,  i.  e.  pecuniosi  vel 


mised  to  the  third  tribe ;  and  money  grown  so  scarce,  by  this  profusion  of  it,  tltst 
interest  was  risen  from  four  to  eight  per  cent.  —  Ad  Att.  iv.  15. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Leges  de  Ambilu  were  suppressed,  because  they  were 
unnecessary,  as  the  appointment  to  all  offices  finally  rested  with  themselves.  So 
Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  77. 

"  Jampridem  ex  quo  suffragia  nulU 
Vendimuiy  effudit  curas.  Nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Circenses." 
*  The  legatio  libera  was  granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senate  to  any  of  its  members, 
when  they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  private  affairs,  and  entitled  them  to  be 
treated  as  ambassadors,  and  had  thus  become  a  grievous  burden  upon  tlte  states 
through  which  they  passed,     Cicero  would  have  abolished  it,  but,  from  the   inter- 
CMcion  of  a  tribune,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  restrictiDg  it  to  a  year. 
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clasndy  those  of  the  first  class,  (Ascon.  in  Cic.  GeU,  vii.  IS.)  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one  left  his 
fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daughter  or  other 
female  relation ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be  forced  to  do  so,  unless  he 
inclined,  Cic,  de  Fin.  ii.  17«  The  law  itself,  however,  like  many  others, 
on  account  of  its  severity^  fell  into  disuse,  GelL  xx.  1. 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  classics* 
Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  Tadt.  Ann.  i.  2., 
continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  which  were  so 
many  vestiges  o£  expiring  liberty  (vestigia  morientis  libertatis)^  as 
Tacitus  calls  them :  but  he  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
Dio,  lii^  gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws 
to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts,  TaeiL  AnnaL 
ill.  28.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient 
manner  of  passing  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate,  indeed,  for  form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every 
thing  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws  —  1.  By  their  answers  to  the  appli- 
cations made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces,  (per  RESCRIP- 
TA  ad  LIBELLOS  suppUces^  epistolas,  vel  preces.) 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court  (per 

DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocutory,  t.«.  such  as  related 
to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which  might  occur  in  the  process ;  or 
Definitive,  «'.€.  such  as  determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause 
itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances  (per  EDICTA  vei  CON- 

STITUTIONES),  and  by  their  instructions  (per  MANDATA)  to 
their  lieutenants  and  ofiicers. 

These  consHtutians  were  either  general^  respecting  the  public  at 
large ;  or  specialy  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  therefore  properly 
called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  Plin.  Bp.  x.  56,  57.;  but  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  it  was  used  in  under  the  republic.    See  p.  21. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence  were 
the  laws  (LEGES)  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  (SE- 
NATUS  CONSULT  A),  and  the  edicte  of  the  prince  (CONSTITU- 
TIONES  PRINCIPALES).  To  these  may  be  added  the  edicte  of 
the  magistrates,  chiefly  the  prstorp,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
(see  p.  112.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers  (A UCTORITAS  vel 
RKSPONSA  PRUDENTUMw/ywmcwwtt/fajrwm,  CicproMuren. 
13.  Caecin.  24.),  and  custom  or  long  usage  (CONSUETUDO  vei 
MOS  MAJORUM),  Gea.  xi.  18. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books, 
(Ovid,  Trist  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  used  to  be  written  with  vermilion 
(ruifricd  vel  minio)  [Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  98.]  :  hence,  RUBRIC  A  is  put 
for  the  Civil  Law :  thus,  Rubrica  vetdvity  the  laws  have  forbidden, 
Pers,  V.  90.  Alii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e.  jtis  prtetorium^  quia  prcUores 
^icta  sua  in  albo  proponebant),  ac  rcjbricas  (i.  e.  Jus  civile)  trans- 
iukrunti  Quinctil.  xii.  S.  1 L  Hence  Juvenal,  Perlege  rubras  majorum 
leges,  &rf.xiv.  198. 
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The  Congtitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hemufg^nes,  who 
flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections  were  called  CODEX 
GRE60RIANUS  and  CODEX  HERMOGENIANUS.  But  diese 
books  were  composed  only  by  prirate  persons.  The  first  collection 
made  by  public  authority  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger,  published  A.  C.  4S8,  and  called  CODEX  THEODOSI- 
ANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions  irom  Con- 
stantine to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  Emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  assistance 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions, 
A.  C.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that  was 
useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was  executed  bj 
Tribonian,  and  sixteen  associates,  in  three  years,  although  they  had 
been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was  published  A.  533,  under 
the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects  (PANDECTiE  vei  DIGESTA>  It 
is  sometimes  called,  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  PandecL 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles  of 
the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian^  T'hecphiluSi  and 
Dorotheusy  and  called  the  Institutes  (INSTITUTA).  This  book  was 
published  before  the  Pandects,  although  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and  contained 
several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects^  Tribonian  and  other 
four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.     A  new  code,  therefore,  was 

fublished,  xvi.  Kad.  Dec.  534^  called  CODEX  REPETITiE  FR^E- 
lECTIONIS,  and  the  former  code  declared  to  be  of  no  further 
authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS 
JURIS,  the  body  of  Roman  law.* 

*  **  It  is  well  known  that  the  decisions  of  certain  lawyers  obtained  the  force  of 
laws.  In  a  rescript  (reicriphim)  of  Constantine,  dated  in  tlie  year  327,  we  find  the 
highest  authority  ascribed  to  the  opinions  of  Julius  Paulus,  who  flourislied  at  the 
close  of  the  second  and  commencement  of  the  third  century.  After  an  interval  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  appeared  another  imperial  constitution,  intended  to  regu- 
late the  number  and  weight  of  legal  opinions.  The  judges  are  bound  to  decide 
points  of  law  according  to  the  number  of  accredited  opinions ;  when  the  numbers 
are  equal,  and  the  decision  of  Papinian  can  be  produced  on  one  side  of  a  question, 
his  authority  must  be  allowed  to  preponderate,  <  qtd  tit  tingulo*  unctf,  ita  cedU 
duobus  i  *  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  legal  opinions,  that 
they  are  left  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  own  discrimination.'*  —  Codex  Theodouafoa, 
lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  p.  24.  ed.  Wenck,  Encyc.  Britann.  Art.  Civil  Law. 

"  By  a  constitution  which  has  lately  been  discovered,  and  which  bears  the  date  of 
435,  Theodosius  had  invested  those  commissioners  (eight  in  number)  with  power  to 
Intrench  what  was  superfluous,  to  add  what  was  wanting,  to  change  what  was  am- 
biguous, and  to  correct  what  was  incongruous.  Justinian  afterwards  invested  his 
commissioners  with  more  ample  powers :  they  were  even  authorised  to  consolidate 
several  constitutions  into  one  :  and  we  may  presume  that  neither  of  the  two  code« 
exhibited  the  imperial  laws,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  in  their  original 
ttate.**   <<The  Gothic  conquerors  of  the  West  permitted  their  Roman  subjects  to  enjoy 
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But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary,  to  supply  what  was 
▼anting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These  were  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  of  Novels  (NOVELLA,  sc.  constUutkmes)^ 
not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors* 
So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Bomani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books, 
the  Institutesy  Pandects,  or  DigestSy  Code,  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books ;  each  book  into  several 
tides  or  chapters ;  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§),  of  which  the 
first  is  not  numbered ;  thus,  Inst,  Ub.  i.  tit.  x.  princip,  or,  more  shortly, 
1. 1. 10.  pr.     So,  Inst.  I.  i.  ^  x.  §  2. or,  1. 1.  10. 2. 

The  Piemdects  are  divided  into  fifly  books ;  each  book  into  several 
titles;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguished  by  num- 
bers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning  (princ.  for  prineipium) 
Slid  paragraphs ;  thus,  D.  1.  I.  5.  i.e.  Digest,  first  bo(^JirsttUtey  fifth 
ktto.  If  the  law  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be 
added ;  thus,  D.  48.  5.  1 S.  pr.,  or,  4S.  5. 15.  IS.  3.  Sometimes  the  first 
word  of  the  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often 
marked  by  a  double/;  thus,^. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by  Booh^ 
TUkj  and  Law  •-  the  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chapters  of  that 
number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as  Nov,  11 5.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through  the 
Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  East  until  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  A.  14<53.  In  the  West  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived 
in  Italy  in  the  12th  century  by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at 
Constantinople,  and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederic  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  in- 
credible number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  through  most  countries  of  Europe ; 
irhere  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in  courts  of  iustice, 
and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient  Romans  concerning  the 
eternity  of  their  empire. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Judicial  proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans  were  either 
PmatB  or  Public,  or,  as  we  express  it,  Civil  or  Criminal :  ( Omnia 
pdida  aut  distrahendarum  controversiarum  atU  puniendorum  male- 
ficiarum  causd  nperta  sunt),  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  2. 


^  bene6t  of  tbeir  own  laws ;  Mid  «  compendium  of  these  laws,  conUining  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  three  codes  of  Gregorius,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  together 
^itli  some  new  constitutions  (Novella),  and  an  epitome  of  the  InstUules  of  Caius 
extracts  from  the  SerUentue  of  Paulus,  and  the  Books  of  Papinian,  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  an  interpretatu*n  or  ex* 
pUnation  is  added  to  all  the  books,  except  to  the  epitome  of  Caius.  When  tba 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  quote  the  Theodosian  laws,  they  very  commonly  refer,  not 
to  the  text,  but  to  the  commentary,  which  gradually  superseded  the  text.'*  —  Ibid, 
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I.  (JUDICIA  PRIVATA)y  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JuDiciA  PrivatOy  or  Civil  Trials,  were  concerning  private  causes, 
or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  38.  Tcp.  17. 
In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided,  Dionys,  x.  1.,  then  the  consuls, 
Id,  &  Liv,  ii.  27.,  the  military  tribunes  and  decemviri^  Liv.  iii.  33. ; 
but,  after  the  year  389,  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrintis.  See 
p.  110,  111. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  was 
properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  (qu4B  posita  erat  in  edicto  et  ex 
edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  praetors  who  presided  at  criminal  trials, 
QU^STIO,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  40,  41.  46,  47.  &c.  ii.  48.  v.  14.  Muren.  20. 
Flacc.  3.  Tacit.  4sfric.  6. 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  copiam  vel 
POTESTATEM  sui  FACiEBAx)  ou  all  court  days  (diebus /astis)[;  but  on 
certain  days  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  (postulati- 
ONIBUS  vacabat)  ;  80  the  consuls,  PUju  Ep,  vii.  33.,  and  on  others, 
to  the  examination  of  causes  (cognitionibus),  Plin.  JEp.  vii.  33. 

On  court- days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetor  went  to  the 
JParu/ih  and  there,  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an  Accensut 
to  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was  the  third  hour  ;  and  tliat 
whoever  had  any  cause  (qui  LEGE  AGERE  veliet)  might  bring  it 
before  him.     But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 


L  VOCATIO  IN  JUS, 

OR   SUMMONING   TO   COURT. 

If  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to  make  it  up 
(Ktem  camponere  vel  difudicare)  in  private ;  (intra  pafietesy  Cic.  pro 
Jr.  Quinct.  5.  II.  per  disaptatares  domestioos  vel  opera  anUcarum, 
Caecin.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv,  iv.  9.,  the 
plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary  to  go  with 
him  before  the  praetor  (in  Jus  vocabat)^  by  saying,  In  jus  voco  te  : 
In  jus  ramus  :  In  jus  veni  :  Sequere  ad  tribunal  :  In  jus 
AMBULA,  or  the  like,  Ter.  Pharm.  v.  7.  43.  48.  If  he  refused,  the 
prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying,  Licet 
antestari  ?  May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  If  the  person  consented, 
he  offered  the  tip  of  his  ear  (auriculam  opponebat)^  which  the  pro- 
secutor touched,  Horat,  Sat,  i.  9.  76.  Plata.  Curcul.  v.  2.  (See 
p.  56,)  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant  (reum)  to  court 
by  force  (in  Jus  rapere),  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  (obiorio  cdlo, 
cervice  adstrictd),  Cic.  &  Plaut.  Poen.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  88.,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  si  calvitur  (moratur) 
PEDEMVE  struit  (fugit  vel  fugam  adomat)^  manum  endo  jacito, 
if^icitOy  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  as  thievesy  robbers,  &c, 
might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this  formality,  Plaut,  Pen, 
•     9.  V.  la 
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Bj  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from  appear- 
ing in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm.  If  they  could 
not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an  open  carriage  (Jumenium^  i.  e. 
pjauOman  vel  vectabulum),  Gell.  xx.  1.  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But  afterwards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons 
were  exempted ;  as,  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.,  those  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state,  Vol,  Maxim,  iii.  7.  9.  &c ;  also  matrons,  Id.  ii.  1.  5., 
boys  and  girls  under  age,  Z>.  de  in  jus  vocand.,  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from  his  own 
house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary  (tuHsrimmm 
rrfugium  et  rec^taculum,)  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a 
prosecution,  {si  fraudatUmis  causd  latitarit,  Cic.  Qgint.  19.)  he  was 
summoned  (evocabcOur)  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days 
between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  bv 
the  edict  of  the  praetor  ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear  (se  nan  sitieret% 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects  (in  bona  ekts  mUte^ 
batvr),  Ibid.  "^ 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  Si  ensiet  (si 
autem  sit,  sc.  aliquis)^  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit,  (vindicaverit, 
shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mittito,  lei  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way  (endo  via),  the  process  was 
dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt. 
T.  25.  Ijuke^  xii.  58. 


II.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS, 

requesting  a  writ,  and  oiving  bail. 

If  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  before  the 
prctor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action  (ACTIONEM  EDE- 
BAT,  vel  dicam  scribebai,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.)  which  he  intended  to 
bring  against  the  defendant  (quam  in  reum  intendere  vellet)^ 
Plena.  Pers.  iv.9.,  and  demanded  a  writ  (ACTIONEM  POSTULA- 
BAT)  from  the  praetor  for  that  purpose.  For  there  were  certain 
forms  (Formulje)  or  set  words  (verba  concepta)  necessary  to  be 
used  in  every  cause  (FoRMULiE  de  omnibus  rebus  constitute), 
Cic.  Base,  dam,  8.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant  requested  that 
an  advocate  or  lawyer  might  be  given  him,  to  assist  him  with  his 
counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing.  The 
prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually  granted  it 
(actionem  t«/ judicium  dabat  ve/ reddebat),  Cic.  pro  Cacin.S. 
Qui7ii.22,  Verr.iuV2.27*y  but  he  might  also  refuse  it,  UncL  U  ad 
Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff,  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered  it  to 
the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  change  (mutare  formtdam  nan  licebaty)  Senec.  Ep.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ  (in  ae« 
tione  y^formtUd  concipiendd),  for  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  one  word, 
the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  Invent.  \u  19.  Herenn.  i.  2.  QmncHL 
iii.  8.  viu  S.  17.    Qm  plus  petebai  qudm  debitum  est^  causam  perdebai, 

o  4 
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Cic.  Dro  Q.  Rose.  4.,  vel  formxda  excidebai,  i.  e.  oausd  cadAai^  Saet 
Claud.  14.  Hence  scribere  vel  subscribere  dicam  aUcui  vel  im* 
j^ngerey  to  bring  an  acti<m  against  one,  Cic,  Ver.  ii.  15.  Ter.  Phorm. 
ii«  3. 92.,  or  cum  aUquo  judicium  subscribere,  Plin.  JBp.  v.  1.,  ei 

VORMULAM    INTENDERE,    Suet  Vtt.  7-      But   DiCAM  vel   (^COS  SOrtiriy 

i.  e.  judices  dare  sortitUmey  qui  ccausam  cognoaccmt^  to  appoint^/wftoef  to 
judge  of  causes,  CVc.  Und,  15. 17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called  by 
Cicero,  LEGULEIUS,  {prteco  actionumy  carUor  Jbrmtdarumy  auceps 
tyiiabarumy  Cic  de  Orat.  i.  5S~)  and  by  Quinctilian,  Formularius, 
xii.S.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates,  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  Pragmatigi  did  among  the  Greeks,  ibid^  and 
as  ctgenU  do  among  us. 

.  Then  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  tponderent  eum  adfutwrumy)  on 
a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day  after  (tertio  die  vel 
perendie)y  Cic.  pro  Quint.  7-  Muren.  12.  Cell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was 
said,  VADARI  REUM,  (Vades  ideo  dicH,  quod,  qui  eos  dederit, 
vadendi,  id  esty  discedendi  habet  potestatem,  Festus,)  Cic.  Quint.  6. 
.  This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  who  was 
aaid  Vadimonium  concipere,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  15. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMONIUM 
PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
prison,  Plaut.  PersAi.  4f,  v.  18.  The  praetor  sometimes  put  off  the 
hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant  day  {vadimonia  differebat), 
Liy.  Ep.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  213.  But  the  parties  (Litigatores) 
chiefly  were  said  vadimonium  differre  cum  aUquo,  to  put  off  the 
day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14. 16.  Hes  esse 
m  vadimonium  capit,  began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  (rem  oompone- 
bai  ei  iransigebaiy  compromised)  the  matter  privately  with  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  action  was  dropped,  PUn.  Ep.  v.  1.  In  which  case  the 
plaintiff  was  said  decidisse  vel  paetionem  feeme  cum  reo,  judicio  ream 
absoivisse  vel  Uberdsse,  lite  cantestatd  vel  judicio  constituiOy  after  the 
lawsuit  was  begun  ;  and  the  defendant,  litem  redemisscy  after  receiv- 
ing security  from  the  plaintiff  (cum  sibi  eaviseet  vel  saiis  ab  adore 
aceqnesei)  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him^  am- 
PLius  A  SE  NEMiNEM  PETiTURUM,  Ctc.  QuifU.  11,  12.  If  R  person 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit,  he  was  said  non  posse 
▼el  NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  vel  EXPERiRi,  sc.  JUS  vcl  JuTe,  Ycl  Jurc  summoy 
ib.  7.  &c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not  present, 
without  a  valid  excuse  (sine  morbo  vel  causd  soniicd)y  he  lost  his  cause, 
Horat,  Sat.  i.  9.  36.  If  the  defendant  was  absent,  he  was  said 
DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the  pnetor  put  the  plaintiff  in 
possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro  Quint,  6.  20. 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM  SIS- 
TERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  bs,  qui  me  vadatus 
Bs  ?  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  citasti  ?  Ecce  me  tibi  sisto,  tu  contra 
ET  te  mihi  siste.  The  plaintiff  answered,  Adsum,  Plaut.  Curcul.  i. 
S.  5.    Then  the  defendant  said.  Quid  ais  ?    The  plaintiff  said,  AID 
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FUNDUM,   QUEM    FOSSIDES,    MEUM    ESSE;    Vel    AIO    TE    MIHI    DARSy 

FACERB,  OPORTERE,  or  the  like,  Cic.  Mur,  12.  This  was  called  IN- 
TENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 

Actions  were  either  Reat^  PersomU,  or  Muct. 

1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM)  was  for  obtaining  a  thing  to 
which  one  had  a  real  right  (jus  in  re),  but  which  was  possessed  by 
another,  (per  quam  rem  nastramy  qum  ab  alio  possidetur,  petimus^ 
Ulpian.) 

2.  A  personal  action  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM)  was  against  a 
person  for  doing  or  giving  something,  which  he  was  bound  to  do  or 
give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some  wrong  done  by  him  to  the 
plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  personal 
prestations,  [engagements,  prcBstaHonesJ] 

1.   REAL   ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL,  arising 
from  some  law,  Cic,  in  CcBcil  5.  de  Oral,  i.  2.,  or  PRiETORIAl^ 
dependuig  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 

ACTIONES  PRiETORIiE  were  remedies  granted  by  the  praetor 
for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which  there  was  no  ade- 
quate remedy  granted  by  the  statute  or  common  law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  (actio  civilisyel  kgitima  in  rem)  was  called 
VINDICATIO;  and  the  person  who  raised  it  vindex.  But  this 
action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was  previously  ascertained  who 
ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this  was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis 
viNDiciARUM,  CtVr.  Verr,  i.  45.,  and  the  praetor  determined  the  matter 
bj  an  interdict,  Cic.  Cacin.  8. 14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  persoD  who  claimed  the  pos- 
session of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave  (memum  ei  inpciendo),  be- 
fore the  praetor,  said,  Hung  hominem  ex  jure  quiritium  meum 
ESSE  AIO,  EjusQUE  viNDiciAS,  (i.  c.  posscssionem)  mihi  dari  fos- 
TULo.  To  which  Plautus  alludes,  JRud.  iv.  S.  86.  If  the  other  was 
silent,  or  yielded  his  right  (Jure  cedebat),  the  praetor  adjudged  the 
slave  to  the  person  who  claimed  him  (servum  addicebat  vindicanti}, 
that  is,  he  decreed  to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  (ad  exitumjudidi).  But  if  the 
other  person  also  claimed  possession  (si  vindicias  sUn  conservari  pos* 
tularet)y  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  interdict  (interdicebat).  Qui 

NEC  VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PRECARIO  POSSIDET,  EI  VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO),  was  the  usual  mode 
of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  Liv,  iii.  43.,  to  which  frequent 
allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid*  EpisL  Heroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  158. 
Amor.  i.  4. 40.  ii.  5.  30.  Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  ^n.  x.  419.  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  16.  PUn.Epist,  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  non  est  mantis  injectio; 
Ammo  non  potest  ii^ci  manus,  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kmd  (in  litmus  vindiciarum)  the  presumption 
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always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  MANU^f  conserunt,  i.  e.  apud  Jtsdi- 
cam  disc^pUmt,  secundum  eum  qui  fossidbt,  vindicjas  dato,  GdL 
XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always  decreed 
possession  in  favour  of  freedom  {yindicias  dedit  secundum  liberieUem), 
and  Appius,  the  decemvir,  by  doing  the  contrary,  {decemendo  mndicias 
secundum  servkutem^  vel  ab  lihertate  in  servitutem  contra  leges  vindicias 
dandoy  by  decreeing  that  Virguiia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Claudius,  his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who 
was  present,)  brought  destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues,  lAv, 
iii.  47.  56,  58. 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free  (vindbx,  qui  in  libertaiem 
vindicabat)  was  said  eum  liberali  causa  manu  asserere,  Terent. 
Addpk.  ii.  \.  39.  Plaut.  Pom,  v.  2.;  but  if  he  claimed  a  free  person 
to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said  in  servitutem  asserere  ;  and  hence  was 
called  ASSERTOR,  Liv,  iii.  4<4<.  Hence,  H<bc  (^sc. preesentia  gaudia) 
utrdque  manu^  complexuque  assere  toto,  Martial,  i.  16. 9. — ass  erg,  for 
ctfflrmo  or  assevero,  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand  to  hand, 
is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was 
a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e.  infectio  vel  correptio  manus 
*n  re  prcssentiy  was  called  vis  civilis  et  feMucaria^  Gell.  xx.  10.  The 
two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two  rods  (festucas  inter  se  com- 
misisse)  before  the  praetor,  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party 
to  have  given  up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture 
that  the  first  Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of 
their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod  (virgula  vel  fesiuca),  which 
the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  disceptantes)  broke  in  their  fray  or  mock 
fight  before  the  praetor,  (as  a  straw,  stipula^  used  anciently  to  be 
broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor.  v.  24<.)  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say,  that  he  had  been  ousted  or 
deprived  of  possession  (possessione  delectus)  by  the  other,  and  there- 
fore claim  to  be  restored  by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  praetor 
anciently  went  with  the  parties  (cum  litigantilms)  to  the  place,  and 
gave  possession  (vindicias  dahat)  to  which  of  them  he  thought  proper. 
But  from  the  increase  of  business  this  soon  became  impracticable ;  and 
then  the  parties  called  one  another  from  court  (ex  Jure)  to  the  spot 
(in  locum  vel  rem  prcBseniem)^  to  a  farm,  for  instance,  and  brought 
from  thence  a  turf  (glebam),  which  was  also  called  VIND1CL€, 
Pestus  ;  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was  de- 
livered to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  possession, 
G^c/^.xx.  10.  [See  Gibbon,  cxliv.] 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a  nevr 
form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero  pleasantly 
ridicules,  pro  Muren.  12.  The  plaintiff  (j^cft'tor)  thus  addressed  the 
defendant  (etim,  unde  petebatur) ;   Fundus  qui  est  in  aoro,  qui 

SaBINUS  VOCATUR,  eum  ego  ex  jure  QUrRITIUM  MEUM  ESSE  AtO, 
IMDE  EGO  TE  EX   JURE   MANU   CONSERTUM   (tO   COnteud   RCCOrding  tO 

law)  voce.    If  the  defendant  yielded,  the  praetor  adjudged  posses* 
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sioo  to  the  plaintiff.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff, 
Undb  TV  ME  EX  Jure  manum  consbrtum  vocasti,  inde  ibc  ego 
TE  R£voco.  Then  the  prsetor  repeated  his  set  form  (carmen  com" 
positum),  XJtrisuve,  suferstitibus  present] bus,  i.  e.  testUnu 
prcnenUbus  (before  witnesses),  istam  viam  dico.  Inite  viam. 
immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf, 
accompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them  {qui  ire  viam  docereL)  Then 
the  praetor  said,  Redete  viam  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other 
through  force,  the  praetor  thus  decreed,  Undb  tu  illum  dejecisti, 

CUM   NEC    VI,  NEC  CLAM,   NEC   PRECARIO    POSSIDERET,  EO    ILLUM    RE-> 

STiTUAs  jubeo.    If  not,  he  thus  decreed,  Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c* 

JTA  FOSSIDEATIS.      ViM  FIERI  VETO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about  the 
right  of  property  (de  Jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  person  ousted 
orouted  (possessione  exclusus  vel  d^ectus^  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.)  first 
asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor,  (Qua n  do  ego  te 
INJURE  coNSPicio,  POSTULO  AN  siEs  AucTOR  ?  i.e.  possessor,  unde 
mewnjus  repeiere possim,  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then 
he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  time  required  that  tiie  possessor 
should  give  security  (satisdaret),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
subject  in  question  (se  nihil  deterius  in  possessione  facturum),  by  cutting 
down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c. ;  in  which  case  the  plaintiff 
was  said  per  prides,  v.  -«»,  vel  pro  prcede  litis  vindiciarum  satis 
acciperb,  Cic*  Verr,  i.  45.  If  the  defendant  did  not  give  security, 
the  possession  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave 
security. 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties,  called 
SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the  cause 
vas  determined,  Pestus,  Varr.  de  Lot,  Ling.  iv.  36.,  or  a  stipulation 
iras  made  about  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  called  SPONSIO. 
The  plaintiff  said,  Quando  negas  hunc  fundum  esse  meum,  Sa- 
cramento TE  QUINQUAOENARIO  PROVOCO.    SpONDESNE  QUINGENTOS, 

sc.  nummos  vel  assesy  si  meus  est  ?  i.  e.  si  meum  esse  prcbavero.  The 
defendant  said,  Spondeo  quingentos,  si  tuus  sit.  Then  the  de- 
fendant required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the  plaintiff  (re' 
^qmlab(Uur)y  thus,  Et  tu  spondesne  quingentos,  ni  tuus  sit? 
i.  e.  si  probavero  tuum  non  esse.  Then  the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni 
UBus  sit.  Either  party  lost  his  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this 
promise,  or  to  deposit  the  money  required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACK  AMENTUM,  because  it 
used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others,  because  it  served 
as  an  oath  (  quod  instar  sacramenti  yeijurisfurandi  esset),  to  convince 
the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not  undertaken  without  cause,  and 
thus  checked  wanton  litigation.  Hence  it  was  called  Pignus  spon- 
sion is  (quia  violare  quod  quisque  promittit  perJiduB  est)y  Isidor.  Orig. 
V.  24^.  And  hence  Pignore  con^nderey  et  sacramento,  is  the  same, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  32.  de  Orat  I  10. 

Sacramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself  (pro  ipsd 
petitione)^  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  .S3.,  sacramentum  in  lihertatemy  i.  e.  causa  et 
vindieia  hbertoHs,  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro  Dom.  29.  Mil.  27-  de 
Orat,  i.  10.    So  SPONSIONEM  FACERE,  to  raise  a  lawsuit,  Cic. 
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Quini.  8.  26.  Verr.  iii.  62.  C€Bcm.  8.  16.  Eosc.  Com.  4,  5.  Offl 
iii.  19.  Sponsiane  lacessere^  Yen.  iii.  57.>  certare,  Csecin.  32.,  rnncere^ 
Quint.  27.,  and  also  vincere  sponsianem^  Csecin.  SI.,  or  Judicium^  to 
prevail  in  the  cause,  Verr.  i.  53.,  condemnari  tponskmis^  to  lose  the 
cause,  Cacin.  31.,  spondoneSy  i.  e.  cattMs,  prohibU<B  judicariy  causes 
not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  eacramento  vel  sponsione  pravocare^  rogwre^ 
qwtrerey  ei  siqndari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex  prcvocatume  tcI 
sacramentOy  et  restipulariy  Cic  pro  Rose.  Com.  13.  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  8.  2.    Festus.    Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance  (in  hareui- 
TATis  pbtitione),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c  But,  in  the  last,  the 
action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmatively  and  negatively ;  thus, 
Aio,  JUS  ESSE  vel  NON  ESSE.  Hencc  it  was  called  Actio  confessoria 
et  negatoria. 

2.  personal  actions. 

Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were  very  nu- 
merous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done;  and  re- 
quired that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain  tlimgs,  or  suffer  a 
certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and  selling 
(de  emptione  et  venditione)  ;  about  letting  and  hiring  (de  locatUme  et 
conductiane:  locabatur  vel  domus  vel  jundtLSy  vel  opus  Jbunendumy  vel 
vectigcd;  JEdium  conductor  IvQViLisuSy  fundi  colonus,  operis  re- 
DEMPTOR,  vectigaUs  publicanus  vel  Manceps  dic^atur\  about  a 
commission  (de  mandato) ;  partnership  (de  societaie) ;  a  oeposit  (de 
d£posito  apud  sequestrem) ;  a  loan  (de  oommodato  vel  mutuoy  proprie 
COMMODAMUS  vcstcSy  UlxroSy  voscty  equosy  et  similioy  qwB  eadem  red- 
dunturg  mutuo  autem  damus  ea,  pro  guibus  aUa  redduntur  gusdem 
generisy  ut  nummoiy  Jrumentu$ny  vinumy  oleumy  et  fere  cateroy  gme 
pondercy  numero  vel  mensurd  dari  eolent) ;  a  pawn  or  pledge  (de  h^fpo» 
thecd  vel  pignore) ;  a  wife*s  fortune  (de  dote  vel  re  uxorid) ;  a  stipu- 
lation (de  etipiU(aione)y  which  took  place  almost  in  all  bargains,  and 
was  made  in  this  form: — An  spondss?  Spondeo:  An  oabis? 
DABo :  An  promittis  ?  fromitto,  vel  repromittOy  &c.  Plaut.  Pseud 
iv.  6.  Bacchld.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indicare: 
thus,  Inoica,  fac  pretium,  Plaut,  Pers.  iv.  4.  37*,  and  the  buyer, 
when  he  offered  a  price,  ligeri,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret  oirferre, 
Plaut.  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person 
who  bade  (LICITATOR^  held  up  his  forefinger  (index)  ;  hence  digilo 
Uceriy  Cic.  ib.  11.  The  Duyer  asked,  Quanti  licet,  sc  habere  vel 
auferre.  The  seller  answered,  Decern  nummis  licety  or  the  like,  PlauL 
Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain  De  Drusi  hartts,  quanti  licuisse 
(sc  eas  emere),  tu  scribis  audieram:  sed  quanti  quantiy  bene  emitur 
quod  necesse  esty  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23.  But  most  here  take  Hcere  in  a 
passive  sense,  to  be  valued  or  appraised;  quanti  quantiy  sc.  licentt  at 
whatever  price ;  as  Mart  vi.  66. 4.  So  Venibunt  quiqui  licebunt  (who- 
ever shall  be  appraised,  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold)  prasenti 
pecunidy  for  ready  money,  Plaut.  M cnaech.  v.  9.  97.^  tmtt«  assis  Non 
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tmqmm  pretio  pluris  lieuissey  noiante  Judice  quo  ndsH  poptUoy  was  never 
reckoned  worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  08^  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  &C.,  Herat.  SiU,  i.  6.  IS. 

In  rerhal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixed  forms 
^TiPULATioNUM  FORMULA,  Cic.  de  Leffff.  i.  4.,  vel  sponsionum,  Id. 
nose.  Com,  4.)  usually  observed  between  the  two  parties.  The  person 
who  required  the  promise  or  obligation,  STIPULATOR  (s&i  qui 
promiui  curabat,  v.  sponsianeni  exig€bat\  asked  (rogabat  v.  inierroffabat) 
him  who  was  to  give  the  obligation  (PROMISSOR  vel  Repromissor, 
PlotttAsin,  ii.  4.  48.  Pseud,  i.  1. 112.,  for  both  words  are  put  for  the 
same  thing,  Plaut  Cure.  v.  2.  68.  v.  3.  31.  Cic.  Rote.  Com.  13.) 
before  witnesses,  PlauL  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rose,  Com.  4.,  if  he  would  do  or 
give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in  correspondent 
words:  thus.  An  dabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur,  Plaut  Pseud,}.  1.  115. 
iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.\Y.  8.41.  An  spondes  ?  Spondeo,  Id.  Cure.  v. 
2.  T^.  Any  material  change  or  addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of 
uo  effect,  §  5.  InsHt.  de  inuHl.  Stip.  Plaut.  Trm.  v.  2.  34.  39.  The 
person  who  required  the  promise  was  said  to  be  reus  stipul andi  ; 
he  who  gave  it,  reus  promittendi,  Digest  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
interposed,  Plaut.  Rud.  ▼.  2.  47*9  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
{ui pacta  et  conventa  firmiora  essent),  there  was  a  second  person,  who 
required  the  promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore 
called  ASTiPULATOR,  Cic.  Quint  18.  Pis.  9.  (qui  arrogabat)y  Plaut. 
Rud.  V.  2.  45.,  and  another,  who  joined  in  givmg  it.  Adpromissor, 
Fettus.  Cic.  Ait.  v.  1.  Rose.  Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a 
surety,  who  said,  £t  ego  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  like,  Plaut. 
Trin.  v.  2.  39.  Hence,  Astiptdari  irato  eonsuliy  to  humour  or  assist, 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  person  who  promised,  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a 
correspondent  obligation,  which  was  called  restipulatio  ;  both  acts 
were  called  Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans  without 
the  Togatioy  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent  answer  (eon^ 
ffrm  responsio) :  hence  Interrogatio  for  Stipulatio,  Senec.  Benef. 
iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed :  the  magistrate  asked,  rogabat, 
and  the  people  answered,  uti  rogas,  sc.  volumus.    See  p.  85,  86. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio,  or  Mancipiuniy  per  as  ei  libram,  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cie.  Ltgg.  ii.  20,  21. 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  were  pre- 
sent But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing  (si  in  instrumento  scriptum 
ti8ei)y  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  supposed,  that  every 
thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed,  Inst.  iii.  20.  17* 
PmUL  R&eept.  Sent,  v,  7.  2. 

In  bupng  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease  (in  locatione  vel 
conductione),  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  simple  con- 
sent of  the  parties :  hence  these  contracts  were  called  CONS£N-> 
SUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed 
ofj  was  bound  to  make  up  the  damage,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  An  earnest 
penny  (arrha  v.  arrhabo)  was  sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but 
to  prove  the  obligation,  Inst  iii.  23.  pr.  —  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  S6.  But  in 
all  important  contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRAPHiE),  formally  written 
out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the  parties^ 
Thug  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agreement  about  the  par- 
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tition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written  obligations 
(ypafAfAMrtta,  MyngraphcR)^  Dio.  xlviii.  2,  11.  A  difference  having 
afterwards  arisen  between  Cs&sar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an 
appeal  was  made  by  Caesar  to  the  disbanded  veterans;  who,  having 
assembled  in  the  Capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges  in  the  cause* 
and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii.  Augustus  appeared 
in  his  defence ;  but  Fulvid  and  L.  Antonius  having  failed  to  come, 
although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned  in  their  absence ;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  war  was  declared  against  them,  which 
terminated  in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony, 
Dio.  xlvii.  12,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  s^eement  between 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  were  written  out  in  the  form 
of  a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  Dio, 
xlviii.  b7«  They  were  farther  confirmed  by  the  parties  joining  their 
right  hands,  and  embracing  one  another,  lb.  But  Augustus,  says 
Dio,  no  longer  observed  tliis  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext 
for  violating  it,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was  said 
t/gere  cum  eo  ex  Syngrapha,  Cic,  Mur,  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  named  AC- 
TIO NES  empH^  venditi^  locati  vel  ex  locato,  condueti  vel  examductOy 
mandatif  Stc,  They  were  brought  (intendebantur)  in  this  manner : — 
The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  te  mihi  mutui  commodati,  dbpositi  no- 
mine, dare  CENTUM   OPORTBRE;   AIO   TB   MIHI    EX   STIPULATO,  LO- 

cato,  dare,  facers  OPORTBRE.  The  defendant  either  denied  the 
charge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences,  (Actoris  itOentionem 
aut  negabai  vel  infioiabatur  aut  excepUane  eludebat^)  that  is,  he  admitted 
part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole ;  thus,  NEGO  me  tibi  ex  sti- 

PULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD  METU,  DOLO,  ERRORE 
ADDUCTUS    SPOPONDI,    Vel   NISI  QUOD    MINOR    XXV.   ANNIS   SPOPONDI. 

Then  followed  the  SPONSIO,  if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dare 
FACERE  DEBEAT ;  and  the  RESTIPULATIO.  si  dare  facere  de- 
beat;  but  if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus  spo- 
ponderit  ;  and  the  restipulatio,  si  dolo  adductus  spoponderit. 
To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent  ii.  19.   Fin.  ii.  ?•  AtL  vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si  nok, 
aut  si,  aut  nisi,  nisi  quod,  extra  quam  si.  If  the  plaintiff 
answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  REPLICATIO; 
and  if  the  defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  DUPLiCATIO. 
It  sometimes  proceeded  to  a  TRIPLIC  ATIO  and  QUADRUPLICA- 
TIO.  The  exceptions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Spon- 
sio, Liv.  xxxix.43.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57.  59.  Cadn.  16.  Vol.  Max. 
ii.  8.  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the 
action  was  called  actio  PRiGscRiPTis  verbis,  or/to  tncerfti  vel  incerti; 
and  the  writ  (formtda)  was  not  composed  by  the  praetor,  but  the 
words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  VaL  Mclx.  viii.  2.  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  account  of  the 
contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjectitia  qualiiatis. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merdiandise  dishonourable, 
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especiaUy  if  not  extensive,  Cic,  Off.  i.  42.,  instead  of  keeping  shops 
themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or  hirelings,  to  trade  on 
their  account  (neffotiationibu8  praficiebant)y  who  were  called  INSTI- 
TORES  (quod  negctio  gerendo  instabant) ;  and  actions  brought  against 
the  trader  (Jn  negotiaiorem),  or  against  the  employer  (in  dominvm)^ 
on  account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES 
LNSTITORIiE. 

Id  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own  risk  (suo 
periado  navem  mari  immittebat),  and  received  all  the  profits  (ad  quern 
omnes  obvenHones  et  reditu*  navis  pervenirent),  whether  he  was  the 
proprietor  (dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it  (navem  per  aversionem 
eonduxiseet),  whether  he  commanded  the  ship  himself  (eive  ipee 
NAVIS  M AGISTER  es8e£)y  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person 
for  that  purpose  (nam  prd^ceret)^  was  called  navie  EXERCITOR ; 
and  an  action  lay  against  him  (in  eum  campetebcUf  eraty  vel  dabaiur)^ 
for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  him- 
self, called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  a  master  of  a  family,  for  the  con- 
tracts made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECULIO  or  actio 
DE  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  of  the  slave  had  turned  to  his 
master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract  had  been  made  by 
the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not  to  the 
entire  amount  of  the  contract  (non  in  solidum),  but  to  the  extent  of 
thepecuUumy  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave  among 
his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio  TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where  the  con- 
tract was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and  therefore  called 
OUiffotio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as  when  one,  without  any 
commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence,  or 
vithout  his  knowledge :  hence  he  was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GES- 
TOR,  or  voLUNTARius  AMICUS,  Cic,  C(Ecin.  5.,  vel  procurator^ 
Ck,  Brut.  4. 

8.   PENAL    ACTIONS. 

Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds :  EX  FURTO, 
RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA ;  for  theft,  robbery,  damage,  and 
personal  injuij. 

1.  The  difi^rent  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from  the 
Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in  the  night- 
time might  be  put  to  death  :  Si  nox  (nodu)  furtum  faxit,  sim  (si 
cum)  ALiQuis  occisiT  (occiderit)y  jure  cjesus  esto  ;  and  also  in  the 
day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon  :  Si  luci  furtum 

FAXIT,  SIM  ALIQUIS  ENDO  (in)  IPSO  FURTO  CAPSIT  (ceperiC)y  VERBK- 
HATOR,  ILLIQUE,  CUI  FURTUM  FACTUM   ESCIT  (erit)  ADDICITOR,  GclL 

xi.  %dt.y  but  not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  sed  non 
«i«  M,  qui  interemturus  eraty  quiritaret,  i.  e.  cktmaret  QUiRiTBSy 

VOSTRAM  FIDEM,  SC.  implorOy  vel  PORRO  QUIRITES. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were  scourged, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so  addicted  to  this 
crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  furss  :  hence,   Virg.  EcL 
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iii.  16.>  Qtdd  domini  faciant,  audent  cum  taUa  fures  !  so  Harat  Ep, 
L  6.  4?6.,  and  theft,  servile  probrum,  Tacit  Hist  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various  laws, 
and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  manifest  theft  (in 
FURTO  MANIFESTO)  was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold  {quadru- 
plum)f  besides  the  thing  stolen ;  for  the  recovery  of  which  there  was 
a  real  action  (vindicatio)  against  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was.  * 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty  that 
be  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANIFESTUS,  and 
was  punished  by  restoring  double,  GelL  xi.  18. 

Wnen  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one,  it  was  called  Fitrtcjm  conceptum,  (see  p.  168.)  and 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as  manifest  theft,  Geli. 
iiid.  JnsL  iv.  1.  4. ;  but  afterwards,  Bsfyntum  nee  manifestuM. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offbred  things  stolen  (res  Juriivtu  vel 
furto  ablaias)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found  in  his  possession, 
he  had  an  action,  called  AcHo  furti  oblati,  against  the  person  who 
gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the  thief  or  anotlier,  for  the 
triple  of  their  value,  ibid* 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or  did  not 
exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the  praetor  against 
him,  called  Actumee  furti  prohibiti  et  non  exhibiti  ;  in  the  last 
for  double,  Plaut  Poen.  iii.  1.  61.  What  the  penalty  was  in  the 
first  is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  manner  theft  was  punished,  it 
was  always  attended  with  infamv. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  movable  things  (in 
rd}us  mMlibui).  Immovatble  things  were  said  to  be  iwvadedy  and  the 
possession  of  tnem  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the  praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  rcmt&s)  was  much  more 
pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely  punished. 

An  action  (actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by  the 
praetor  against  the  robber  (in  raptarem),  only  for  fourfold,  including 
what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  diflPerence  whether  the 
robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ;  only  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  was 
obliged,  either  to  give  him  up  (eum  noxa  dedere),  or  pay  the  damage 
(damnum  pnestare), 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  called 
DAMNUljd  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vel  culpd  noeentis  ad- 
missumf  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  injuria,  sc  dati,  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  11.,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  by  the 
Aquilian  law.  Qui  servum  servamve,  alienum  alienamve,  quad- 
rupedem  vel  pecudem  injuria  occiderit,  quanti  id  in  eg  avxo 
PLURiMi  FuiT  (whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year), 
TANTUM  jes  DARE  DOMINO  DAMNAs  ESTO.  By  the  samc  law,  there 
was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing  that  belonged  to 
another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another  man*s  slave,  for  double  if  he 
denied  (ad VERSUS  inficiantem  in  duplum),  L  l.princ.  D.  desert, 
carr.  There  was,  on  account  of  the  same  crime,  a  prsetorian  action 
for  double,  even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  5.  §  2.  iind. 

*  "  If  the  delinquent  was  too  poor  to  make  the  payment  required,  he  was  adjudge<i 
M  a  slave  to  the  injured  party.**  —  Blair,  p.  40. 
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4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIA)  respected  either  the 
body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals.  —  They  were  variously 
pujushed  at  different  periods  of  die  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  (injwruB  Utnortg)  were 
punifibed  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any  one 
deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb  (si  membrum  rupsit,  i.  e. 
n^perit)y  he  was  punished  by  retaliation  (talume),  if  the  person  injured 
would  not  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  (Seep.  164.).  If  he 
only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex  genital  i  (i.  e.  ex  loco  uhi 
gignitur)  fudit,  he  paid  300  assesy  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and 
150,  if  a  slave,  Gdl,  xx.  1.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by  de^ 
fiunatory  verses  {si  quis  aliquem  publieS  cUffbmdssetf  eique  adversus 
honos  mores  eonvicium  fsciss^  affronted  him,  vel  cann^  famosum  in 
eum  condidissei)^  he  was  beaten  with  a  club,  Hor*  Sai.  ii.  1.  82. 
Ep*  il  I.  154.  Comui.  ad  Pers.  SaU  1.;  as  some  say,  to  death, 
Cic  apud  Augustin.  de  CiviU  Deiy  ii.  9.  \%> 

Bat  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  GeU.  xx.  }„  and,  by  the 
edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all  personal 
injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  proportioned  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  This,  however, 
being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla 
made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  action, 
but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  was  appointed  for  certain  injuries, 
with  the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius 
ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses  against  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Dio,  Ivii.  22, 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  ft  person  for  an  injury  done 
by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO  NOX  ALlS  ;  as, 
if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage  without  his  master's 
Imowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  injured  person :  (si  servus, 

INSCIBNTE   DOMINO,  FURTUM  FAXIT,  NOXIAMYB   NOXIT,  noCUerii,   U  0. 

^("Mntm  fecerity  NOXiE  deditor)  :  And  so,  if  a  beast  did  any  damage, 
tbe  owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the  beast 

(si  QUADRUPES  PAUPERISM,  domfiumf    FAXIT,   DOMINUS  MOXS  ASTI- 

MiAM,    damni   {BsdnuUianem^    offsrto:    si  noi^it,    quod  ^oxit, 

DATO). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude  (aeiio  inffraii),  as  among  the 
Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians ;  because,  says  Seneca,  all  the  courts 
at  Rome  (omtua  fora^  sc.  <rta,  de  Jr.  ii.  9.)  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  for  trying  %  Seneo.  Benrf,  ii.  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason ; 
qm%  hoc  crimen  in  legem  cadere  non  debet,  c.  ?• 

4.   MIXED   AND   ARBITRARY   ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing  (rem  persequebaiur), 
were  called  Actiones  rei  persecutoria  ;  but  actions  merely  for  a 
penalty  or  punishment  were  called  PCEN ALES ;  for  both,  mixtje. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly, 
according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  Actiones  STRICTI 
JURIS :  actions  which  were  determined  by  the  rules  of  equity  (ear 
(^quo  et  bono),  were  called  ARBITRARIiE,  or  BONiE  FIDEL     In 
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the  foimer,  a  certain  thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing 
(certa  praistaiio),  was  required  ;  a  sponsio  was  made  ;  and  the  judge 
was  restricted  to  a  certain  form  :  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  aJl  this 
was  the  case.  Hence,  in  the  form  of  actions  bona  fidei  about  con- 
tracts, these  words  were  added.  Ex  bona  fide;  in  those  trusts  called 
fiducuB^  Ut  inter  BONOS  BENE  agier  oportet,  et  sine  frauda- 
TJONE ;  and  in  a  question  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion  afler  a 
divorce  {in  arlntrio  ret  uxari(B),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum 
pel  QUID  iEQuius,  MELIUS,  Ctc.  de  Offic.  iii.  15.  Q,  Rose.  4.  TVptc.  17. 


IV.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  JUDGES ;  JUDICES,  ARBITRI, 
RECUPERATORES,  ET  CENTUMVIRL 

After  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out  (concepid  actwms  intentione)^ 
and  shown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to 
appoint  one  person  or  more  to  judge  of  it  {judieem  vel  judicium  in 
earn  a  pnBtore  postulabcU).  If  he  only  asked  one,  he  asked  a  judexy 
properly  so  called,  or  an  arbiter :  If  he  asked  more  than  one  (judi- 
eium)y  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  RecuperaUires  or  Cen^ 
iumviri. 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only  in  such 
cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which  he  was 
obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a  certain  form 
prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  AN  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  called  bona 
Jidei,  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  form,  (totim 
rei  arhitrium  habuit  et  potestatemy  he  determined  what  seemed  equit- 
able, in  a  thing  not  sufficiently  defined  by  law,  Festusy)  Cie,  pro  Ease. 
Com.  4>,  5.  Off>  iii.  16.  Topic.  10.  Senec.  de  Benrf.  iii.  S.  7.  Hence  he 
is  called  HONORARIUS,  Cie.  Tusc.  v.  41.  d^  Fato^  17.  AdarbHrum 
vel  Judieem  ire,  adire,  conjugerey  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4.,  ttrbitrum  «/- 
mere,  ibid.,  capere,  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  1 .  94.  Adelph.  i.  2. 43.  Arbitrum 
ADiOERE,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel  cogere,  to  force  one  to  submit  to 
an  arbitration,  Cie,  Off.  iii.  16.  Top.  10.  Ad  arbitrum  voeare  vel  «p- 
pellere.  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  3.  99.  104.  Ai>  vel  apud  judicbm,  agere^ 
expeririy  liiigare,  petere.  But  arbiter  and  judex,  arbiirium  and  judi- 
cium, are  sometimes  confounded,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.  9.  Am,  39.  Mur. 
12.  QfitW.  3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  testis,  Flacc.S6* 
SaUust.  Cat.  20.  Liv.  ii.  4.,  or  for  the  master  or  director  of  a  feast, 
arbiter  bibendi,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7. 23.,  arbiter  Adria,  ruler.  Id.  i.  3.,  maris, 
having  a  prospect  of,  Id.  Epist.  i.  11.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  con^nwnisso), 
to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment  of  the  praetor,  was 
also  called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  Compromissarius. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them  evet^ 
one  recovered  his  own,  Theopkil.  ad  Inst,  This  name  at  first  was 
given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman  people  and  foreign 
states  about  recovering  and  restoring  private  things,  Festus  m  rbci- 
PERATio ;  and  hence  it  was  transferred  to  those  judges  who  were 
appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  similar  purpose  in  private  controversies, 
Ptaut.  Bacchn  ii.  3.  v.  36.  Cic.  in  Cacin.  1.  &c.  Caecil  17.    But  after- 
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wards  they  judged  also  about  other  matters,  lAv.  xxvi.  48.      S%uL 

Ner,  17.  Demit.  8,  Gell,  xx.  1.  *  They  were  chosen  from  Roman 
citizens  at  large,  according  to  some ;  but  more  probably,  according 
to  others,  from  the  judices  select i,  {ex  aibo  judwum^  from  the  list 
of  judges,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the  senate, 
Lm,  zliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces,  {ex  conventu  Romanorum  civiumf 
i.  e.  ex  Romams  civilms  qui  Juris  ei  Judiciorum  causa  in  cerium 
locum  coNVENiRE  sokbatU,  (See  p.  146.)  CicJ  Verr,  ii.  1 3.  v.  5.  S6. 59. 
^^.  C<Bs.  de  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  20.  36.  iii.  21.  29.,  where  they  seem  to  have 
judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the  Centumviri  at  Rome,  Cic.  Verr, 
iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  Becuperatores  was  called 
JiTDiciuM  RECUPBRATORiuM,  Cic.  ds  Invent  \u  20.  Suet.  Vespas.  3., 
cum  aliqvn  recuperatores  sumeref  vel  eum  ad  rect^feraiores  adducercy  to 
bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Liv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty*iive  tribes, 
three  irom  each;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  but  they  were 
always  named  by  a  round  number,  Centumviri,  Festus.  The  causes 
which  came  before  them  (causcB  oentumvirales)  are  enumerated  by 
Cicero,  de  OraL  i.  38.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon 
afier  the  creation  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly 
concerning  testaments  and  inheritances,  Cic.  ibid.  — pro  Ccecin.  18. 
Vakr.Max.y'\\.T.     Quinctil.  iv.  I.  7.    iVm.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of  the  prsetor, 
and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes.  Tacit,  de  Orat  38.,  whence 
trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CENTUMVIRALIA)  are  sometimes 
distmguished  from  private  trials,  Plin*  JBp.  i.  18.  vi.  4.  33.  QuinctiL 
iv.  1.  V.  10. ;  but  these  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  have  thought, 
SneU  V&p.  10.,  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  public  (Judicia 
publica),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and  they 
were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep,  i.  18.  iv.  24.  vi.  33. 
QioRcfi/l.  xii.  5. ;  hence  Quadruplex  Judicium,  is  the  same  as  cen- 
tum virale,  ibid^;  sometimes  only  into  two,  QuinctiL  v.  2.  xi.  1.;  and 
sometimes  in  important  causes  they  judged  altogether,  Vaier.  Max*  vii. 
S.  1.  PUn,  Ep.  vi.  33.  A  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be 
adjourned,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  18. 

Ten  men  (D£C£MyiRI),'seep.  134.,  were  appomted,five  senators 
and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  preside  in  them  in 
the  absence  of  the  praetor.  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basilica  JuHOf 
Flin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  QuinctiL  xii.  5.,  sometimes  in  the  Forum.  They 
had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  QuinctiL  v.  2.  Hence  judicium 
hasim,  for  centum vi rale,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  4.,  Centumviralem 
hastam  eogercy  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  Centumviri,  and  preside 
in  them/  Suet.  Aug.  36.  So,  Centum  gravis  hasta  virorum, 
Mart  Epig,  vii.  62.  Cessat  centeni  moderatrix  judicis  hastOy  Stat. 
Sylv.  iv.  4.  43. 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year,  but  the 
other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  determined  for  which 
they  were  appointed. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  i.  74.  De  pecuniis  repetundis  ad  reciperatores  itum  est. 
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The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic.  Cacin.  33. 
Dom.  29.9  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they  previously 
took  o^izance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come  before  the 
centumvirif  and  their  decisions  were  called  Piuejudicia,  Sigonius  de 
Judic. 

V.  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  JUDGE  OR  JUDGES. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the  de- 
fendant (adversario  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as  he  thought 
proper,  according  to  the  words  of  the  spansio,  ni  ita  esset.  Hence, 
JUDICBM  vel  -e«  FERRE  ALicui,  NI  ITA  ESSET,  to  Undertake  to  prove 
before  a  judge  or  jury  that  it  was  so,  Liv,  iii.  24*.  57*  viii.  33.  Cic. 
Quint  \5,  de  Orat,  iL  65.^  and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be 
content  with  the  judge  <h:  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another, 
(ne  alium  procaret,  i.  e.  poscerety  Festus.)  If  he  approved,  then  the 
judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  convenire,  Cic,  pro  Q.  Rose.  15. 
Clumt.  43.  VaJer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.,  and  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the 
pretor  to  appoint  him  in  these  words,  PaiETOR,  judicem  arbitrumve 
POSTULO,  ut  des  in  DIEM  tertium  sivb  perendinum,  Cic.  pro 
Mur.  12.  Vcder.  Prob*  in  Notis^  and  in  the  same  manner  recupercUores 
were  asked,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  58.  Hence,  judices  dare^  to  appoint  one 
to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary j^Wtce^,  Plin.  £p.  iv.  9.  But  txn* 
tumviri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  to  them,  Plin. 
Ep.  V.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the  plaintiff, 
he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vd  nolo,  Cic*  de  Oral.  iL  70.,  Plin^  Paneg.  36. 
Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant  to  name  the  judge  (ut 
JUDICEM  diceret),  Liv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties  were  appointed 
(dabantur  vel  addicebantur)  by  the  praetor,  with  a  certain  form 
answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these  forms  the  prsstor  al- 
ways used  the  words  SI  PARET,  i.e.  apparet:  thus,  C.  AcauiLLi ; 
JUDEX  bsto.  Si  Paret,  fundum  capbnatem,  de  quo  Servileus 
agit  cum  Catulo,  Sbrvilii  esse  ex  jure  quiritium,  nbque  is 
Servilio  a  Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catulum  condemna.  But 
if  the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form,  thus : 
Extra  quam  si  Testamentum  prodatur,  quo  appareat  Catuli  i 
ESSE.  If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the  exception,  an  appeal  might  | 
be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad.  Qwest,  iv.  30.  The  praetor,  if  he 
thought  proper,  might  appoint  different  judges  from  those  chosen  by 
the  parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so ;  and  no  one  could  refuse  to 
act  as  Sijudex^  when  required,  without  a  just  cause,  Suet.  Claud.  15. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  x.  66. 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called 
(quihus  denunciaretur  testimonium),  which  commonly  did  not  exceed 
ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agente  (PROCURATORES),  gave 
security  (satisdabant)  that  what  was  decreed  would  be  paid,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified  (Judicatum  solvi  ei  rem  ra- 
tam  haberi). 

In  arbitrary  causes,  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both  parties,, 
called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Pose.  Com.  4f.    Verr.  ii.  27.  ad 
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Q.FrtUr,  iL  15.,  which  word  is  also  used  for  a  mutual  agreement,  Cic. 
Fam,  xii.  SO. 

Li  a  personal  action,  the  procuratores  only  gave  security ;  those  of 
the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  and  those  of  the 
defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic.  Quint  7.  Att.  xvi.  15. 

In  certain  actions,  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant  that 
no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same  account  (eo 
nomine  a  se  nemtnem  amplius  vel  postea  petiturum),  Cic,  Brut  5. 
Rose,  Cam.  12.  Fam,  xiii.  29, 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTEST ATIO,  or  a  short  narra- 
tion of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  15.  JRosc,  Com.  11,  12.  18.  Festus,  Macrob, 
Sat  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  ihejudicesy  were 
properly  said  in  jure  fieri  ;  after  that,  in  judicio  :  but  thisdbtinc- 
tion  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  judicea  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned  each 
other  to  attend  the  third  day  after  {inier  se  in  perendinum  diem,  ut  ad 
judicium  venirent  denuneiabant),  which  was  called  COMPERENDI- 
NATIO,  or  coNDicTio,  Ascon.  in  Cic,  Festus.  GreU,  xiv.  2.  But  in  a 
cause  with  a  foreigner,  the  day  was  called  DIES  STATUS,  Macrob. 
Sat  i.  16.  Status  condictus  cum  hoste  (i.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic,  Off* 
i.  32.)  DIES,  Plaut.  Cure,  i.  1.  5.    GeU,  xvi.  4. 

VI.  THE  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  A  TRIAL. 

When  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge,  or  some  of 
the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary  cause  (ex  morbo  vel  causd 
mttcdy  Festus),  in  which  case  the  day  was  put  off  (diffissus  est, 
i-  e.prolaiuSy  Gell.  xiv.  2.). 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would  judge 
according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  (Ex  animi  sententia), 
Cic.  Acad,  Q,  ^T.,  at  the  altar  (aram  tenensy  Cic.  Flacc.  36.),  called 
PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scribonianum^  because  that  place,  being 
struck  with  thunder  (Julmine  attactus)y  had  been  expiated  (jprocuror 
tug)  by  Scribonius  Libo,  who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  {sugges- 
ium  iapideum  cavum),  the  covering  of  a  well  (putei  operculumy  vel 
puteal),  open  at  the  top  (supeme  apertum,  Festus),  in  the  Forum ; 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  prsetor  used  to  be,  fforat.  Sat.  ii.  6. 
S5.Ep,  i.  19.  8.,  and  where  the  usurers  met,  Cic,  Sext,S,  Ovid,de 
Hem.  Am,  561.  It  appears  to  have  been  different  from  the  PiOealy 
under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attius  Navius  were  deposited, 
Cic.  de  Divin,  i.  17.,  in  the  comitiumy  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate- 
house,  lAv.  i.  S6. 

The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in  their 
right  hand,  saying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Diespiter,  salva 
urbe  arceque,  bonis  ejiciat,  ut  ego  hunc  lapidem.  Festus  in 
LAPIS.  Hence,  Jovem  lapidem  jurarcy  for  per  Jovem  et  lapidemy  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  1.  12.  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21.  The  formula  of 
taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plant.  Rud,  v.  2.  45.  &c.,  and  an  account 
of  different  forms,  Cic,  Acad,  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the 
Bomans  was  by  their  faith  and  honour,  Dionys,  ix.  10.  48.  xi.  54. 
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The  judex  or  judieesy  afler  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  in  the  nib- 
sellia  (quasi  ad  pedes  prcetoris) ;  whence  they  were  caUed  JUDICES 
PEDANEI :  and  seders  is  often  put  for  cognoscerb,  to  judge,  PUn, 
JEp.  y.  1.  vi.  33.,  sedere  auditurus,  ItL  vi.  31.  Sedere  is  also  ap- 
phed  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

The  jvdex^  especially  if  there  was  hut  one,  assumed  some  lawyers 
to  assist  him  with  their  counsel  (sihi  advoeavit,  ut  in  coftsilio  adessent, 
Cic.  Quint.  2.,  in  consilium  rogavit^  Gell.  xiv.  2.),  whence  tliey  were 
called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  Tib.  33.    Claud.  12. 

If  any  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  an  edict  (see  p.  112.),  or  lost  his  cause,  Cic.  Quint  6.  If 
the  prstor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the 
assistance  of  the  tribunes  might  be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear,  that 
they  did  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  from  a  desire  of  litigation  (Calum- 
NiAM  JURARE,  vel  de  ccdumnia),  Liv.  xxxiii.  49.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. 1. 
16.  D.  de  jure).  Quod  infuraius  in  codicem  referre  noluitf  sc  quia 
Jalsum  eratj  id  jurare  in  litem  non  dubiiei,  i.  e.  id  sibi  dtheriy  jurgu- 
rondo  confinnarey  litis  oUinend{B  ca/usdy  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  tne  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which  they  did 
twice,  one  afler  another,  in  two  different  methods,  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ,  i. 
p.  663. ;  first  briefly,  [by  stating  what  are  now  technically  termed  the 
points  of  the  case,]  which  was  called  CAUSiE  CONJECTIO,  quasi 
causcB  in  breve  co actio,  Ascon.  in  Cic.*,  and  then  in  a  formal  oration 
(justd  oratume  perorabant,  Gell.  xvii.  2.),  they  explained  the  state  of 
the  cause,  and  proved  their  own  charge  (actionem)  or  defence  (inficia- 
tionem  vel  excqttUmem)  by  witnesses  and  writings  (testibus  et  tabulis)^ 
and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself  (ex  ipsd  re  deductis),  Cic. 
pro  P.  Quint,  et  Rose.  Com.  GelL  xiv.  2.;  and  here  the  orator 
chiefly  displayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Grot.  ii.  42,  43,  44.  79.  81.  To  pre* 
vent  them,  however,  from  being  too  tedious  (ne  in  immensum  evaga- 
rentur),  it  was  ordained  by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  that  they  should  speak  by  an  hour-glass,  (t^  ad  CLEPSY- 
DRAM  dicerenty  i.  e.  vas  vitreum,  graciliter  ^fistulcOum,  in  /undo  cttjus 
eratforameny  unde  aqua  guttatim  efflueret,  cUque  ita  tempus  metiretur  ;  a 
fOcUer-^lassi  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  34.). 
How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  advocate  was  lefl  to  the 
judices  to  determine,  Cic,  Quint.  9.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  23.  iv.  9.  ii.  II. 
14.  vi.  2.  5.  Dud.  de  Caus.  Corr.  Eloq.  38.  These  glasses  were 
also  used  in  the  army,  Veget.  iii.  8.  Cos.  de  Bell.  G.  v.  13.  Hence, 
dare  vel  petere  plures  cUpsydras,  to  ask  more  time  to  speak  :  Quoties 
Judieo,  quantum  quisplurimum  posttdat  aqu<B  do,  I  give  the  advocates 
as  much  time  as  they  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  clepsydrce  were  of 
a  difierent  length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  PUn.  Ep.  ii. 
11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest  (qui  sub- 

Jiceret)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINISTRATOR,  Cic.  de 

OraL  ii.  75.  Place.  22.-|*    A  forward  noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula 

*  '*  The  expression  is  as  old  as  the  TweWe  Tables,  Inforo  aut  comiiiof  ante 
meridiem  cataam  coi\ficito"  —  Croinbie*s  G.  ii.  402. 

t  The  ministratores  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  pragmatici  mentioned  by 
Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  123.,  who  suggested  to  those  who  were  ple&ding  the  various  potnu 
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(a  rabie,  quasi  latrator),  vel  proclamaior^  a  brawler  or  wrangler, 
Ck.  de  Orai.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay  (coit^ 
dxbcU  et  redmnpH  MANCIPES)  to  procure  for  them  an  audience,  or  to 
collect  hearers  (coronam  coUigere^  audUores^  v.  audituros  corrogare)y 
who  attended  them  from  court  to  court  {ex  judicio  in  judicium)^  and 
applauded  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  them  gave  the  word  (quum  iji^vixtfo^  dedit  Hgntcm).  Each 
of  them  for  this  service  received  his  dole  (sportula)^  or  a  certain  hire 
(par  mercest  usually  three  denariiy  near  2*.  of  our  money) ;  hence  they 
were  called  laudic(£NI,  i.  e.  qui  ob  ccenam  laudabant,  [Juv.  xiii.  33. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  37.]  This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius 
Licinius,  who  flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian;  and  is  greatly 
ridiculed  by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2.  When  a  client 
gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  (viridespal' 
ffUB)  at  his  lawyer  s  door,  JuvenaL  vii.  118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  iis  opera m 
DARE,  1.  18.  pr,  D.  dejiidic.  How  inattentive  they  sometimes  were, 
we  learn  from  Macrolniis,  SaturTioL  ii.  12. 

VII.  THE  MANNER  OF  GIVING  JUDGMENT. 

The  pleadings  being  ended  (caasd  utrinque  peroratd),  judgment  was 
given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Post 
MERIDIEM  PRiESENTi  (etiamsi  unus  tantum  prcesens  sit\  litem  ad- 
DiCTO,  i.  e.  decidito,  Gell.  xvii.  2. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes  took 
time  to  consider  it,  diem  dimndi,  i.  e.  differri  Jussity  ut  amplius  de- 
liber  aret  (Ter,  Pharm,  h.  4.  170?  i^*  after  all,  he  remained  uncer- 
tain, he  said  (dixit  veljuravit),  MIHI  NON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear, 
GelL  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the  affair  was  either  left  undetermined  (tn/tf- 
dieata),  Gell.  v.  10.,  or  the  cause  was  again  resumed  (secunda  actio 
ingtituta  est),  Cic.  Caecin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  (sententia  kOa  est  deplurium  sententid);  but  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  present.  If  their  opinions  were 
equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor  to  determine,  L  28.  36.  38.  D.  de  re 
jud.  The  judge  commonly  retired  (secessit)  with  his  assessors  to  de- 
liberate on  the  case,  and  pronounced  judgment  according  to  their 
opinion  (exconsilii  sententid),  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed :  in  an  action  of  freedom, 
thus,  VIDERI  siBi  HUNG  HOMiNEM  LIBERUM ;  in  an  action  of 
injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse  vel  non  fecisse  ;  in  actions  of  con- 
tracts, if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Seio 
centum  condemno  ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  Secundum  illum 
LiTEiVf  DO,    Vcd.  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

connected  with  tlie  law  of  the  question.     For  this  they  received  a  certain  portion  of 
the  fee, 

■  ■  «  Si  contigit  aureus  unus, 
Inde  cadunt  partes,  ex  foedere  pragmaticorum»  ** 
**  If  you  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  piece  of  gold  (aureus)  for  a  fi'e,  you  must 
forthwith  share  it  amongst  the  fyragmatici,  according  to  agreement." 

P  4 
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An  arbUer  gave  judgment  ({trbUrium  pronundavit)  thug :   ARBI- 

TROR   TE   HOC   MODO  SATISF AGERE  ACTORI  DEBERE.      If  the  defeu* 

dant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  arbiter  ordered  the 
plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his  damages 
{quand  Ulan  tesHmaretX  and  then  he  passed  sentence  (jsentenHam  tuiU)y 
and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that  sum :  thus.  Centum 

DB  QUIBUS  ACTOR  IN  LITEM  JURAVIT  REDDE,  /.  18.  D.  ds  dolo  molo. 


Vm.  WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT  WAS 

GIVEN. 

After  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determined  (lite 
difudicatd\  the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was 
decreed  (judicatum  facere  vd  solvere)  ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did 
not  find  securities  (gponsares  vel  vindicea)  within  thirty  days,  he  was 
given  up  (Judicatus,  i.  e.  damnatus  et  add  ictus  esi^)  by  the  praetor 
to  his  adversary  (to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  OdL  iii.  3.  23.), 
and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Place,  19.  Z^o.  vi. 
Ik  34k  &c  Plaut.  Pcen.  iii.  3.  94.  Ann.  v.  2.  87.  GelL  xx.  1. 
These  thirty  days  are  called,  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES  JUSTI; 

rebus  jure  JUDICATIS,  XXX  dies  JUSTI  SUNTO,   POST  DEINDE  MANUS 

iMJECTio  ESTO,  IN  JUS  DuciTo.     See  p.  45. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered :  hence 
AGERE  ACTUM,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic,  Amic.  22.  Auie.  ix.  ]  8.  Ter. 
Phorm,  ii.  2.  72.  Actum  est;  acta  est  res;  periiy  all  is  over,  I  am 
undone,  Ter,  Andr.  iii.  1.  7.  Adelph.  iii.  2.  7.  Cic.  Pdm,  xiv.  3. 
Actum  est  de  rne,  I  am  ruined,  Plant.  Pseud.  I  1.  83.  De  Servio 
actum  rati^  that  all  was  over  with  Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Z,iv.  i.  47. 
So  SueL  Ner,  42.  Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habebo  quod  egerisj  Cic  Tusc 
iii.  21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had  been 
committed,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judges  (remjudi- 
catam  resddit)t  in  which  case  he  was  said  damnatos  in  integrum 
RESTiTUBRE,  Ctc,  Vcrr.  V.  6.  CluenL  36.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  1 L,  or 
JUDlciA  RESTiTUERE,  Ctc.  Vcrr,  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted,  might 
bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation  (actorem 
C ALUMNI^  postulare),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  31.  Hence,  Calumnia 
atiuMy  i.  e.  Ktes  per  calumniam  intentiSy  unjust  lawsuits,  Cic.  Mil.  27. 
Calumniarum  metum  it^icere^  of  false  accusations,  Suei.  Ctcs.  20. 
Vitd.  7.  Domit.  9.  Ferre  cakimniam^  i.  e.  calumnuB  convictum  estey 
vel  calumnuB  damnari  aut  de  calumnia^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv. 
2.  Calumniam  non  effugiety  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for 
false  accusation,  Cic.  Cluent  59.  -^^^~ Injuria  ext>^ii/ calumnia,  i.  e. 
calUda  et  malitiasa  Juris  interpretatione,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Calumnia 
tmarisy  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things 
worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  religionism  a  false  pretext 
of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumnia  dicendi,  speaking  to  waste  the  time,  AtL  iv.  3. 
Calumnia  Dotieortim,  detraction,  SaUust.  Cat  30.  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  1. 
So  CALUMNIARI,yaZsafii  Utem  intendercy  et  eaJumniator^  &c 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected  of 
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having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have  wilfully 
given  ivrong  judgment  (dolo  tnalo  vel  imperitid).  Corruption  in  a  judge 
was,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  after- 
wards as  a  crime  of  extortion  (repetundaivm). 

If  a  judge,  from  partiality  or  enmity,  (graiid  vel  inimicitidy) 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem  suam- 
FACBRE,  Ulpiatu  Gell,  x.  I.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase  to  an  advo- 
cate too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Orat,  ii.  75. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked,  (tribuni 

APPELLABANTUR,)  CtC,  QuifU,  7-  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  Liv,  iii.  56»,  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge  to 
another,  (ab  inferiore  ad  stq^erius  tribanaly  vel  ex  minore  ad  mc^orem 
judwem^  prcBtexiu  iniqtd  gfravatninis,  of  a  grievance,  vel  in^usUB  ien- 
tentuBy  Ulpian.)  The  appeal  was  said  ADMITTI,  recipi,  mon  recipi, 
RKPUDiARi.    He  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  Db  vel  ex 

APPELLATIONE  COGNOSCERE,  JUDICARB,  SENTENTIAM  DICERE,  PRO- 
NUNCIARB  APPELLATIONEM  JUSTAM  V«/ INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was  made  to 
the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  Suet.  Aug,  33.  Dio,  Iii. 
S3.  AcL  Apost,  XXV.  11.,  as  formerly  to  the  people  (provocatio)  in 
criminal  trials,  Suet  Cues,  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely  {antea  vacuum  id  soltUwnque 
pemd  fuerat),  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty.  Tacit  AnnaL 
xiv.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him,  (magistratibua  liberam 
jimsdicHoTiemy  et  sine  sui  provocatione  concessit,)  Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero 
ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made  from  private  judges  to  the  senate, 
Suet,  Ner.  17.,  and  under  the  same  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (tU 
^usdem  pecuniae  perictclumfacerenty  cujus  iiy  qui  imperatorem  appeUa* 
tere).  Tacit,  ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest  xliv.  2. 2.  Even  tlie  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (libello),  to  review  his  own  decree 

(SENTBMTIAM  SUAM  RETRACTARE). 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  (PUBLICA  JUJDICIA). 

Criminal  trials  were  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by  the  kings, 
Dimys,  ii.  14.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  {cum  consilio),  Liv.  i. 
49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself,  and  left  smaller  crimes 
to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 

Tullus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to  try 
Horatius  for  killing  his  sister  (qui  Horatio  perdueUionem  judicarent)^ 
and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Liv,  i.  26. 
Tarquinius  Superbus  judged  of  capital  crimes  by  himself  alone,  with- 
out any  counsellors,  Liv.  i.  49. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged  and 
punished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But  after  the  law  of 
Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (see  p.  101.)  the  people 
either  judged  themselves  in  capital  affairs,  or  appointed  certain  per- 
sons for  that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were 
called  QUiESITORES,  or  Quastores parricidiiy  (see  p.  114.)  Some- 
times the  consuls  were  appointed,  Liv.  iv.  51.  Sometimes  a  dictator 
and  master  of  horse,  Liv,  ix.  26.,  who  were  then  called  QuiBSiTORES. 
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The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairSy  SallusL  Cat, 
5 It  52.,  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv,  ix.  26. 

But  afler  the  institution  of  the  QtuBsHones  perpetutB^  (see  p.  114.) 
certain  prsetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain  crimes,  and  the 
senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  unless  hy  way  of 
appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions.* 

I.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 

Trials  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  adpopulum)  were  at  first  held 
in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tributa,  all 
trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials  in  the 
Coniitia  Centuriata^  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  TribtOa. 

Tliose  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the  life  or 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this  kind  held  in 
the  Uomitia  by  tribes ;  namely,  of  Coriolanus,  Liv,  ii.  35. ;  but  that 
was  irreg^ular,  and  conducted  with  violence,  Dionys,  vii.  38.  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,  periculum 

capitis  adirCy  causam  capitis  vel  pro  capite  dicere,  in  a  civil  action, 

when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character  was  at  stake,  (citm 

judicium  esset  de  famd  fortunisque,)  Cic.  pro  Quint.  9. 13. 15.     Off.  i. 

12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same ;  and  it 
was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the  accuser. 

In  the  Comitia  TribiUa,  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually  the 
accusers,  as  the  tribunes  or  sediles,  Liv,  iii.  55.  iv.  21.  VaL  Max,  vi. 
1.7.  GdLx.6.  In  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  superior  magistrates, 
as  the  consuls  or  prstors,  sometimes  also  the  inferior,  as  the  quaestors 
or  tribunes,  Ziv.  li.  41.  iii.  24,  25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to 
have  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial  unless  in  a  private  station. 
But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  3.   Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an  assem- 
bly, and  mounted  the  Rostra^  declared  that  he  would,  against  a  certain 
day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular  crime,  and  ordered  that 
the  person  accused  (reus)  should  then  be  present.  This  was  called 
DICERE  DIEM,  sc.  accusationis,  vel  diei  dictio.  In  the  mean  time 
the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give 
security  for  his  appearance,  (SPONSORES  eum  in  Judicio  ad  diem 
dictam  sistendi,  aut  mulctam,  qua  damnatus  esset,  soivendi,)  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  13.  xxv.  4.,  and  for  a  fine, 
PRiEDES,  Gell.  vii.  19.     Ausan.  EidyU.  347.  (a  prmtando,  Varr.  iv. 

*  When  a  special  comnussion  was  appointed  by  Pompey,  A.  U.  701,  during  his 
consulship,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Clodius,  an  extraordinary  judge,  of  consulsr 
rank,  was  appointed  to  preside  in  it,  and  other  alterations  in  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing trials  were  made,  as  mentioned  p.  188.  Coelius  opposed  his  negative  to  these 
laws,  as  being  rather  privileges  than  laws  (seo  p.  21.),  and  provided  particularly 
against  Milo,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  upon  Pompey*s  declaring  that  he 
would  support  them  by  force  of  arms.  —  See  Middlelon's  Life  of  Cicero,  i.  432. 
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4.) ;  thus,  Prcutare  aliquem^  to  be  responsible  for  one,  Cic,  ad  Q.  Fr, 
i.  1. 3.,  J^  Messalam  Casari  prtestaboy  ib«  iii.  8.  So,  Ati,  vi.  3.  PUfh 
Pan.  SS. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  cited 
from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  SueL  Tib*  11.  If  the 
criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason  {Hne  CAUSA  SONTIC A), 
be  was  condemned.  If  he  was  detained  by  indisposition  or  any,  other 
necessary  cause,  he  was  said  to  be  excused  (EXCUSARI),  Liv.  Und. 
52.,  and  the  day  of  trial  was  put  off  (dies  PRODICTUS  \e\producius 
est). 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative,  hinder  the 
trial  from  proceeding,  Und. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  (si  reus  se  stitissety  vel  si  sisteretur,^  and 
DO  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his  charge  (aecu' 
sationem  instiiwbat)^  which  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the  mter- 
vention  of  a  day  between  each,  and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings, 
and  other  proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  an- 
nexed, which  was  called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punishment 
at  first  proposed  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  tnulctd 
temperdruni  trihtmi :  quum  capitis  anguisissenty  Liv.  ii.  52.  Quum 
triSunus  Ins  pecunid  ofiquisisset ;  tertio  se  capitis  anquirere  diceret,  &c« 
Turn  perduellionis  se  judicare  Cn.  Ftdvio  dixity  that  he  prosecuted 
Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv,  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  JRostra  in  a  mean  garb,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries  (probris  et  conviciis)  of 
the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill  (ROGA- 
TIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a  law,  in 
which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine  was  expressed. 
This  was  called  MULCT.E  PCEN^VE  IRROGATIO ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  it,  MULCTiE  PCENiEVE  CER- 
TATIO,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained  that  a  capital  pu- 
nishment and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together  (ne  pana  capitis 
cum  pecunid  conjungeretur)^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  (Tribuni  plebisy 
omissd  mulcUB  certatione,  rei  capitcUis  Posthumio  dixerunt,)  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his  charge ; 
and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patronus)  for  him,  was  permitted  to 
make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was  introduced  which  could 
serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  move  their  compassion, 
Cic,  pro  Rabir.    Liv,  iii.  12.  58. 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  in  which 
the  people,  by  their  suffrages,  should  determine  the  fate  of  the  crimi- 
nal. If^  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine,  and  a  tribune  the 
accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comitia  Tributa  himself;  but  if  the 
trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the 
consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  praetor,  Liv,  xxvi.  3.  xliiL  16.  In 
a  capital  trial  the  people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet 
{dassico),  Seneca  de  M,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  used  every  method 
to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation  (accttscttione  desistere). 
If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  said, 
SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR,  Zir.iv.42,  vi.  5.    If  this  could 
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not  be  effected,  the  usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from 
voting,  (see  p.  84.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Liv.  vi.  20.  xliii.  16, 
Gell.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe  (ioffa  alba),  put  on  a  sordid, 
i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown  {sordidam  ei  obsoletam),  Liv.  ii.  61.  Cic 
Verr.  i.  58.,  not  a  mourning  one  (puUam  vel  atram),  as  some  have 
thought;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  supplicated  the  citizens; 
whence  sordes  or  squalor  is  put  for  guilt,  and  sordidati  or  squaUdi  for 
criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and  others  who  chose,  did  the 
same,  Liv.  iii.  58.  Cic,  pro  SexL  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by 
Clodius,  not  only  the  equites,  and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own 
accord  (privalo  consensu),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  consent 
(publico  consilio),  changed  their  habit  (vestem  mutabant),  on  his 
account,  ibid,  11. 12.,  which  he  bitterly  complains  was  prohibited  by 
an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c  14.  Pis.S.  18.  postrediL  in  Sen,  7.  Dio. 
xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial  as  in 
passing  a  law.    (See  p.  87.)    Liv,  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of  the 
ComiHa,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  could  not  again 
be  resumed,  (si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  auspidis  out  excusaiione  sus- 
tuUt,  iota  causa  judiciumque  subiatum  est,)  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17-  Thus 
Metellus  Celer  saved  Rabirlus  from  being  condemned,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Saturnius  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic 
pro  Rabir.,  by  pulling  down  the  standard  which  used  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Janiculum,  (see  p.  80.)  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  hio, 
xxxvii.  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when  cited 
by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel,  and  round  the  walls 
of  Uie  city,  Varr,  de  Lot,  Ling,  v.  9.  If  still  he  did  not  appear,  he 
was  banished  (exilium  ei  scisc^fotur) ;  or  if  he  fled  the  country  through 
fear,  his  banishment  was  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  TrUnUa,  See 
p.  92. 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  INQUISITORS. 

Inquisitors  (QU-^SITORES)  were  persons  invested  with  a  tem- 
porary authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were  created  first  by 
the  kmgs,  Liv,  i.  26.,  then  by  the  people,  usually  in  the  Comitia  7W- 
buta,  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  54.,  and  sometimes  by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  2. 
In  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by 
the  praetor,  Dio*  xxxvii.  27.   Suet,  Cces,  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created  (DUUMVIRI), 
Liv,  vi.  20.,  sometimes  three,  Sallust,  Jug,  40.,  and  sometimes  only 
one,  Ascon,  in  Cic.  pro  Mil,  Their  authority  ceased  when  the  trial 
was  over,  (see  p.  114.)  The  ordinary  magistrates  were  most  fre- 
quently appointed  to  be  inquisitors ;  but  sometimes  also  private  per- 
sons, Liv,  passim.  There  was  sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the 
sentence  of  the  inquisitors  to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius, 
Suet.  C(Bs.  11.  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.  Hence,  Deferre  judicium  a  subseUiis 
in  rostra,  i.  e.  ajudidbus  ad  poptilum,  Cic.  Cluent.  6. 
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Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  conducted 
trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the  praetors  did 
afler  the  institution  of  the  QutBstiones  perpetucd.  To  the  office  of 
QuasHores  Virgil  alludes,  ^n,  vi.  432.9  Ascon.  in  action,  in  Verr, 

UL  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PRiETORS. 

The  pnetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes ;  and  only  two  of 
them  in  these,  the  praetor  Uroanus  and  Peregrinus^  The  other 
preetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  criminal  trials  of  im- 
portance were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on  purpose. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  perpettuBy  A.  U.  604,  all 
the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  office.  After 
their  election  they  determined  by  lot  their  different  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  formerly,  and  the 
rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion, 
another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Sometimes  there  were  two 
pnetors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one  crime ;  as  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  criminals,  concerning  violence,  Cicpro  Cluent,  53.  Some- 
times one  praetor  presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different  crimes, 
Cie.  pro  CcbL  13.  And  sometimes  the  PrcBtor  Peregrinus  held  cri- 
minal trials,  as  concerning  extortion,  Ascon,  in  Cic*  in,  tog.  cand,  2. ; 
so  also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  Urbanus, 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council  of 
select  judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  JUDEX 
QU-^STIONIS,  or  Princeps  Judicumy  Cic.  &  Ascon.  Some  have 
thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  prator  or  qucesitor;  but  they 
were  quite  different,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  27.  33.  58.  in  Verr.  i.  61. 
Qi^fir/t/.  viii.  3.  The  judex  qwBstionis  supplied  the  place  of  the 
pnetor  when  absent,  or  too  much  engaged. 

1.   THE   CHOICE   OF    THE   JUOICES    OR   JURY. 

The  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  senators; 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only  from  among  the 
eqtdtes;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Caepio,  from  both  orders; 
then  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only  from  the  equites;  by  the  Livian  law 
of  Drusus,  from  the  senators  and  equites:  but,  the  laws  of  Drusus 
heing  soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of 
judging  was  again  restored  to  the  equites  alone :  then,  by  the  Phutian 
law  of  Silvanus,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites^ 
and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians ;  then,  by  the  Cornelian 
law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators ;  by  the  Aurelian  law  of  Cotta, 
from  the  senators,  the  equites,  and  tribuni  cerarii :  by  the  Julian  law 
of  Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  equites;  and  by  the  law  of  An- 
tony, also  from  the  officers  of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  Legg.^  for 
Sigoniusy  and  ffeineccius,  who  copies  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of 
this  matter. 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  times :  by  the 
law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drusus,  600;  of  Plautius, 
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525 ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is  thought,  from  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. ; 
of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc,  ii.  76.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of 
judices  was  greatly  increased,  Plin.  xxxiii.  ]  .* 

By  the  Servilian  law  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above  thirty,  and 
below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was  required  tliat  they 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.,  but  Augustus  ordered  that 
judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty  (a  vicesimo  alkgit)y 
Suet.  Aug.  32.,  as  the  best  commentators  read  Uie  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices,  either  from  some 
natural  detect,  as  the  derf,  dumb,  &c. ;  or  by  custom,  as  women  and 
slaves;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some  infamous 
crime,  (turpi  et  famoso  judicio,  e.  g.  calumnuBy  pravaricaUoniSy  Jurti, 
vi  banorum  raptorum,  if^uriarum,  de  dolo  mcdoy  pro  socio,  rmmdati^ 
iuieke,  depositi,  &c.) ;  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from 
being  senators;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  Cluent.  43. 
See  p.  7. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  Judices  were  chosen  from  among  persons 
of  me  highest  fortune. 

The  j'ttdices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urbanua  or  Pere- 
grinuSf  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxix.  7.>  and 
their  names  written  down  in  a  list  (in  album  relata,  vel  a&o 
descripta)y  Suet  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8.  Senec.  de  Benef.  iii.  ?• 
Gell.  xiv.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would  judge 
uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  (de  animi  senientid.)  The 
judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  any 
one,  Dio,  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  prsetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  called  his 
ASSESSORES,  or  Consilium,  Cic.  Act.  Verr.  10.,  and  Consbssores 
to  one  another,  Cic,  Fin*  ii.  19.     Sen.  de  JBenrf.  iii.  7.     GelL  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURI^E,  according  to  their 
different  orders;  thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicum,  Cic  pro 
CluenL  37.,  tertian  Phil.  i.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
decuria.  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because  there  were  three  before, 
either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta),  consisting  of  persons  of  an 
inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had 
only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  egues,  and  judged 
in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fiflh  decuria.  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
1.  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  although  strongly  urged 
by  many  to  do  it.  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  sl judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic,  in  Verr.  i.  8., 
and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ;  but  not 
80  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  increased.  Suet,  et 
Plin.  ibid. 

2.  the  accuser  in  a  criminal  trial. 

Any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  praetor.  But 
it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless  for  the 

*  "  The  number  of  judges  on  each  trial  appears  to  have  varied.  In  Milo*8  case 
(but  that  was  by  a  special  commission)  51  judges  sate;  3ti  condemned  lum.  In 
that  of  Oabinius,  who  was  acquitted,  of  the  72  judges,  S3  condemned  him.  See 
Middleton*8  Cic.  i.  410.  487."  --  T. 
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sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to  revenge  a  father's 
quarrel,  Cic,  de  Off,  ii.  14.  Divinat.  20.  Verr,  ii.  47.  Sometimes 
young  noblemen  undertook  the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magis- 
trate, to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
Cicpro  C5a5/.vii.  30.  in  Verr,  u  38.  Suet  Jul,  4.  Plutarch,  inLucuUoy 
fTtnc, 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  Caecilius 
Jadsus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres,  who  had  been  pro- 
praetor of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVINATIO ;  because  there 
was  no  question  about  facts,  but  ^e  judicesj  without  the  help  of 
witnesses,  divined,  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic,  in  CtBciL 
30.  Aacon*  in  Cic,  GelL  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed  acted  as  the  prin- 
cipal accuser  (ACCUSATOR) :  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation 
(causiB  vel  (iccusationi  subscribebant\  and  assisted  him,  were  called 
SUBSCRIPTORES,  de,  in  CcBcil.  15.  pro  Mur.  24.  Fam.  viii.  8. 
ad  Q,  Fratr,  iii.  4. ;  hence,  sid>8cribere  judicium  cum  cdiquo,  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  one,  Plin,  Ep,  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public  crimes 
at  Rome,  Cic,  pro  Sex,  Rose,  20.  Plin,  Epist,  iii.  9.  iv.  9.,  as  in 
Greece,  Cic,  de  Legg,  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatares  publicorum  criminum)  were 
caDed  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8,  9.,  either  because 
they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  criminars  effects,  or 
of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say,  because  they  accused 
persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to  be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold 
{quadrtqdi  damnari)  ,  as  those  guilty  of  illegal  usury,  gaming,  or  the 
like,  Cie,  in  Cacil,  7.  22.  ei  t6t  Ascon.  Paulus  apud  Festum.  Tacit 
AmiaL  iv.  20.  But  mercenary  and  false  accusers  or  litigants  (calum- 
NrATOREs)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  7,  8,  9. 
Plaut  Pers.  i.  2.  10.,  and  also  those  judges  who,  making  themselves 
parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour,  (qui  in  suam  rem  litem 
terterent;  interceptores  litis  alieme,  qui  sibi  controversiosam  adjudicarent 
rem,)  Liv.  iii.  72.  Cic.  Caecin.  23.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small 
favours  sought  great  returns,  QuadrupkUores  benefidorum  morum^ 
overrating  or  overvaluing  them,  de  Benef.  viii.  25. 


3.    MANNER   OF   MAKING   THE   ACCUSATION. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court  (in  jus 
vocabat),  where  he  desired  (postulabat)  of  the  inquisitor  tliat  he 
might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge  (namen  deferre),  and  that  the 
prsetor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6w  Hence, 
Postulare  aliquem  de  crimine,  to  accuse ;  libellus  postulationum, 
a  writing  containing  the  several  articles  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  Plin. 
Ep,  X.  85. 

This  postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence  of 
the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were  certain  days  on 
which  the  prsetor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  said 
Postulationibus  vacare,  Plin.  Epist  vii.  33.  * 
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On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  accuser  first 
took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  accuse  from  malice 
(cALUMNiAM  jurabat),  and  then  the  charge  was  made  (ddatio 
nominis  Jiebat)  in  a  set  form ;  thus,  DICO,  vel  AIO,  te  in  pr^tuha 

SFOLIASSE  SlCULOS,  CONTRA    LEGEM  CORNELIAM,  ATQUE  £0  NOMINE 

sestbrtjum  MILLIES  A  TE  REPETO,  Cic.  in.  CociL  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent,  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  damages 
was  made  out  (lis  ei  vel  epis  cBstimabatur)^  and  the  affair  was  ended ; 
but,  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  (pasttUavit)  that  his  name 
might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals  (ut  nomen  inter  reos  recipe- 
retwTy  i.  e.  vJt  in  tabulam  inter  reos  referretur)^  and  thus  he  was  said 
REUM  facere^  lege  v.  hgibusy  interrogare^postulare  :  MULCT  AM  aut 
pcenam  petere  et  repetere^  These  are  equivalent  to  nomen  deferre,  and 
different  from  accusare,  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate  or 
prove  the  charge,  the  same  with  causam  agere^  and  opposed  to  defen- 
dercy  Quinctilian,  v.  13.  3.  Cic.  Coel.  3.  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  Digest.  /.  10. 
dejure  patron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled  (for  he  might  refuse 
it,  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  8.),  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  praetor  a  scroll 
or  tablet  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written,  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  relating  to  the 
crime,  which  the  accuser  subscribed,  Plin,  Ep.  i.  20.  v.  i.,  or  another 
for  him,  if  he  could  not  write ;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  sub- 
mit to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove 
his  charge  {cavdnxb  se  in  crimine  perseveraturum  usque  ad  senientiam),* 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in  pre- 
ference to  others  (extra  ordinem),  as,  concerning  violence  or  murder, 
P/m.  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accused  brought  a  counter 
charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic. 
Earn.  viii.  8.  Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usually  the 
tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Q.  ErcUr.  ii.  13.  Ascon.  in  ComeL  Some- 
tiroes  the  thirtieth,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Julian  laws,  Cic.  in  Vat 
14.  But,  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer  inter- 
val. Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days,  that  he  might  go  to  Sicily, 
in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support  his  indict- 
ment against  Verres,  although  he  accomplished  it  in  htly  days,  Ascon. 
in  he.  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  prim.  2. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress  (see  p. 
82.),  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds; 
PATRONI,  vel  aratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause  ;  ADVOC ATI,  who 
assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence  (the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  Liv.  ii.  55.) ;  PROCURATORES,  who  managed  the  business 
of  a  person  m  his  absence ;  and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the 

*  So  Juvenal,  when  lashing  the  litigiousness  of  women  :  — 
**  Componunt  ipsae  per  se,  fonnantque  IfbeUos, 
Princijnum  atque  locos  Celso  dictare  paratae." — vi.  243,  244. 
"  They  not  only  get  up  declarations,  but  are  ready  to  dictate  to  Celsus  (a  celebrated 
lawyer)  in  what  manner  to  open  the  cause  (/^rtnc^num),  and  also  tlie  parts  of  the 
libellus  from  which  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken  (locos  vel  sedes  argumenti)." 
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caase  of  a  person  when  present,  Ascan,  in  Divin.  in  Ctecil.  4.  Festus, 
But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  absent, 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  43.  HorcU,  SaL  ii.  5,  28.  Cic.  Rose,  Com.  18. ;  hence 
put  for  any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procuratoreSf  however,  and 
eognitoresy  were  used  only  in  private  trials,  the  patroni  and  advocoH 
also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars,  one  rarely  employed  more  than 
four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but  afterwards  oflen  twelve,  Ascon,  in  Cic. 
jm)  Scaur. 

4-  MANNER   OF   CONDUCTING   THE   TRIAL. 

Ox  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  prstor  could  not  attend,  the  matter  was 
put  off  to  another  day.  But,  if  he  was  present,  both  the  accuser  and 
defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant  was  absent,  he 
was  exiled.  Thus,  Verres,  afler  the  first  oration  of  Cicero  against 
bim,  called  oc^  prinut,  went  into  voluntary  banishment ;  for  the  five 
iast  orations,  called  libri  in  Verrem^  were  never  delivered,  Ascon,  in 
I  Verr.  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  Cicero,  Senec.  Suas.  vi.  6.,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  perished 
together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  account  of  his 
Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  wiUi  to  the  Triumvir, 
PUn.  xxxiv.  2.     Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was  taken 
from  the  roll  of  criminals  {de  reis  exemptum  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

But,  if  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first  chosen, 
either  by  lot  or  by  naming  {per  SORTITIONEM  ml  EDITIONEM), 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which  it  was 
tried.  If  by  lot,  the  prntor  or  judex  qwBstionis  put  into  an  urn  the 
names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  he  judices  for  that  year,  and 
then  took  out  by  chance  {sorte  educebat)  the  number  which  the  law 
prescribed.  After  which  me  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to 
reject  (reficere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor  or  judex 
qtuBsHonis  substituted  (subsortiebatur)  others  in  their  room,  till  the 
legal  number  was  completed,  Cic,  in  Verr,  Act,  i.  7.  Ascon.  in  Cic, 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  choose 
the  judicesy  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judicss  edere,  and  the 
jvdices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  ^S,  Plane,  15.  17. 
Thus,  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  from  the  whole  number  o£  judices  a  hundred, 
and  from  that  hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By  the  Licinian 
law,  de  socUilitiis,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the 
people  at  large,  Cic.  pro  Plane,  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse,  which  the  praetor 
might  sustain  (accipere')  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  Cic.  Phil,  v.  5. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that 
they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic,  pro  Rose.  Am,  3.  hence  called  Ju- 
BATi  HOMINES,  Cic.  1.  Act.  in  Verr.  13.  The  Prcetor  himself  did  not 
swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked  down  in  a  book  (libellis 
consignabaniur),  and  they  took  their  seats  (subsellia  occupiibant), 
Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the   accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
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Gharge>  which  he  usually  did  in. two  actions  (duahus  acUcmbus).  In 
the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs>  and  in  the  second 
he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declarations  of  slaves  ex- 
torted by  torture  (QUiESTIONES),  the  testimonj  of  free  citizens 
(TESTES),  and  writings  (TABULA> 

1.  QUiBSTIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  demanded 
by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several  trials,  chieflj 
for  murder  and  violence.*  But  slaves  could  not  be  examined  in  this 
maimer  against  their  master's  life  (in  caput  domini),  except  in  the 
case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  agamst  the  state,  Cic.  Topic,  34. 
Mil.  22.  DefoL  1  .f  Augustus,  m  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject 
the  slaves  of  the  crimuial  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold 
to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Die.  Iv.  5.  Tiberius,  to  the  public  pro- 
secutor; Mancipari  publico  actori  jubet.  Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  30. 
iii.  67.9  but  the  ancient  law  was  afterwards  restored  by  Adrian  and  the 
Antonines,  Z>.  xlviii.  lS.de  QtuBst 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be  examined 
by  torture;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  master,  and  the 
accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed  or  killed  during  the 
torture,  ne  would  make  up  the  damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched  on  a 
machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  £lquuleus,  having  their  legs  and  arms 
tied  to  it  with  ropes  (JidicuKs,  Suet.  Tib.  62.  Cal.  33.),  and  being 
raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross,  their  members  were  dis- 
tended by  means  of  screws  (per  cochleas),  sometimes  till  they  were 
dislocated  (%U  osnum  compago  resolveretur) ;  hence  JBcuieo  kmgior 
fadus^  Senec.  Epist.  8.  To  increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red-hot  iron 
(laimmB  candentesX  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c,  were  applied  to  them. 
But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  written  down 
on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in  court, 
Cie,  Mii.  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined  their  slaves 
by  torture,  Cic.  pro  duent  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Liv,  viii,  15.  Cic.  Mil.  21.;  for  no 
Koman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  63. 
But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free  citizens  to  the  torture, 
JDio.  Ivii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath  (jurati). 
The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tempani,  QUiERO  £x  te, 
ARBiTRBRisNE,  C.  Sempronium  in  tempore pugnam  inissef  Liv.  iv.40. 
The  witness  answered,  Arbitror  vel  mok  arbitror,  Cic.  Acad. 
iv.  47.  pro  Font  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  QuinctiL  v.  7.  9> 
With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor  (actor  vel  acetuator)  was  said, 

*  This  mode  of  proof  is  reprobated  by  Cicero,  pro  P.  Syffa,  28. 

f  <*  From  the  cmse  of  Virginia  (Livy,  iii.  1 3.)  it  would  appear  that  the  evidence  of 
liases  was  received  in  a  matter  affecting  a  slave,  or  one  claimed  to  be  so ;  since 
Claudius  adduced,  without  opposition,  one  of  his  own  slaves,  who  pretended  to  have 
■old  the  girl.**  -— ^2a^,  p.  64.  23K 
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TxsTES  DARE,  odhiberey  ciiare,  coOigerey  ederty  praferrey  subomarey 
vel  PRODUCERE,  Cic.  VetT.  i.  18.  v.  63.  Fin.  ii.  19.  JuvenaLxyu  29, 
&c.  Testibus  uti,  Cic.  Rose,  Am,  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
IIS  TESTIMONIUM  DENUNCiARs,  to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as 
in  England  by  a  writ  called  a  subpgbna,  Cic,  ibid,  38.  in  Verr,  i.  19. 
Invitos  evocare,  Plin.Ep.  iii.  9.  The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed 
to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Quindil,  v,  7.  9.  PUn.  Ep^ 
T.  20.  vi.  5.,  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  different  laws,  Fa/. 
Max,  viii.  1.  FronHn.  de  Limit  5.,  usuaUy  no  more  than  ten,  Z>.  de 
Tett&, 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicere,  dare^  perkibere,  predfere, 
also/wio  tesHmonio  audiriy  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The  phrase  depositionbs 
tuHmiy  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the  civil  law.  Those 
previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  any  one,  were  called 
Alligati,  Cic.  ad  Frabr,  ii.  3.  Isidor,  v.  23. ;  if  instructed  what  to 
say,  8UB0RNATI,  Cic.  Rose,  Com.  17.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.* 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing  {per 
tabdas) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  voluntarily, 
and  before  witnesses  (prasentibus  signatoribus),  Quinciil,  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly  attended 
to  {(HUgenier  expendebantur),  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  5. 

No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  or  friend 
by  the  Jtdian  law,  /.  4.  Z>.  de  Testib.y  and  never  (more  majorum)  in 
his  own  cause  (de  re  stid)y  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the  Forum^ 
ofi  which  they  sat,  Cic,  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.    Quinctil.  v.  7. 

Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  interrogating  witnesses,  Cic,  pro 
Fhce.  10.   Dcnai,  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.    QuinetiL  v.  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence (testes  non  adkibUi  sunt),  and  therefore  were  called  INTES- 
TABILES,  Plaui.  Curcul.  i,  5.  v.  30.  fforat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  181.  Cell. 
vl7.  vii.  18;  as  those  likewise  were,  who  being  once  called  as  wit- 
nesses (antesiati  v.  in  testimonium  adhibiti)  afterwards  refused  to  give 
their  testimony,  Gell.  xv.  13.  Women  anciently  were  not  admitted  as 
witnesses,  GelL  vi.  7.,  but  in  after-times  they  were,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  37- 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell.  xx.  1.,  but  afterwards  the  punishment  was 
arbitrary,  L  16,  D.  de  Testib,  et  Sent.  v.  25.  §  2.,  except  in  war, 
where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  Pok/b.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABULA.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind 
which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge;  particularly  account 

*  There  is  an  old  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  relating  to  witnesses,  which  runs 
thus:  — «  Cui  testimonium  defuerit,  is  tertiis  diebus,  obportum,  obvagulatum, 
ito."  According  to  Festus,  j)ortus  had  anciently  the  same  signification  as  domus  or 
«deu  The  word  obvngulatum,  says  Festus,  is  put  for  qvoistionem  cum  convUio,  i.  e.  a 
demand  made  with  great  outcries  and  invectives.  Turnebiis  (ii.  advers.  26. ),  and 
Salmasius  ( Observat.  ad  Jus  Att.  et  Rom.  c.  SO. )  state  the  law  in  the  following 
maoner.  If  the  plaintiff'  cannot  produce  his  witnesses,  let  him  go  to  the  house  of 
bim  whose  testimony  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  let  him  require  him  to  bear 
Alness  for  him  with  great  cries,  and  with  injurious  reflections,  if  the  witness  obsti- 
nately per»sU  in  refusing  it.  Others,  however,  refer  jDor^m  to  the  party  upon 
whom  the  injured  person  has  a  claim  for  redress,  Hookers  Rom,  Hisi,  i.  479- 

Q  2 
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books  (tabuke  accepti  et  expend)^  letters,  bills,  or  bonds  (jtyngrO" 
ph(B)t  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  accused 
were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial  delivered  to  the 
judges  for  their  inspection,  Cie.  Verr.  i.  23.  61.  Balb,5»  The  ancient 
Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts  (tabuUu  sc.  oceqDii  et 
expensi  conficere  vel  domesticas  raiiones  scribere),  and  keep  them  with 
great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occurrences  of  each  day  first  in  a 
note-book  (adversaria,  -orumy  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month, 
menstrua  erant);  and  then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  caU  a 
Ledger  (codex  vel  tabulce),  which  was  preserved  for  ever,  Cic.  QumL.  2. ; 
but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  ordered  a  man's  papers 
to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused  of  certain  crimes,  and  produced 
in  court  as  evidences  against  him,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  23.  39.  JRoic.  Com.  2L 
Ccel.  7.  Ate.  xii.  6.    Tusc,  v.  33.  Suet.  Cms.  47.* 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evidence^ 
explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in  two  or  more 
speeches,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  criminal  replied ; 
and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days,  Ascoh.  m  Cie. 
pro  Cornel.  In  the  end  of  their  speeches  (in  epilogo  vel  peroraiione\ 
they  tried  to  move  the  compassion  of  \hejudicesy  and  for  that  purpose 
often  introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  SexL  69.  In 
ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  each  side,  PHtl  JSp. 
1.20. 

In  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  character  of 
the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Cic.  pro  Bcdb.  18.  Cluent.  69. 
Fam.  i.  9.  Fin.  ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  produce  at 
least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce  none  (qudm  Ulum 
quasi  legiiimum  numerum  consuetudinis  non  explere)y  Cic.  Verr.  v.  22. 
Their  declaration  or  that  of  the  towns  fiom  which  they  came,  was 
called  LAUDATIO,  Und.  &  Fam.  iii.  8.  6^  which  word  commonly 
signifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered  from  the  Rostra^  in  praise  of  a 
person  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cie.  de  Oral.  ii.  84.  Uv.  v.  50. 
Suet.  CtBs.  vi.  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib.  6.  Tadt.  AnnaL  v.  1.  xvi.  6.,  by 
an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI ;  and  when  all  the  plead- 
ings were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,  vel  -ere,  AMom. 
in  Cic.  Zhnat.  in  7'er.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90.  and  sc.  4. 1 

Then  the  praetor  sent  the  judices  to  give  their  verdict  (in  consilium 
mittebatf  ut  sententiam  ferrent  vel  dicerent),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  Cluent. 
27.  30.,  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a  little 
among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they  passed  sentence  (senientiM 
ferebani)  vivd  voce  in  open  court,  but  usually  by  ballot  llie  praetor 
gave  to  each  judex  three  tablets ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C 
&r  condemno,  I  condemn  ;  on  another,  the  letter  A.,  for  absolvo^  I 
acquit :  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  non  liquet^  sc.  miAt,  I  am  not  clear, 
Cos.  B.  Civ,  iii.  83.    Each  of  ihe  judices  threw  which  of  these  tablets 

*  When  the  conspirators  of  Catiline  were  before  the  senate,  Cicero  desired  or 
appointed  {conatUuU)  some  of  the  senators,  who  could  write  short-hand,  to  take 
notes  of  every  thing  that  was  said,  which,  after  the  examination,  were  written  out 
immediately  by  all  the  clerks  (librarUs)^  and  dispersed  tlirough  Italy  and  all  the  pro« 
vinces,  in  order  to  prevent  any  invidious  misrepresentation,  Ck*  pro  Sytf.  14,  15. 
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he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  for  each  order  of 
judges ;  one  for  the  senators,  another  for  the  equites,  and  a  third  for 
the  trilnmi  ararii,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  praetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pronounced 

sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (ex  plurium  sen^ 

tenHd),  in  a  certain  form.     If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  the 

praptor  said  Videtur  Fecisse,  t.  e,  guilty,  Cic,  Verr.  v.  6.    Acad. 

iv.  47.    If  the  letter  A.,  Non  videtur  fecisse,  u  e,  not  guilty.     If 

N.  L.,  the  cause  was  deferred  (causa  ampliata  est),  Ascon,  in  Cic. 

The  letter  A.  was  caUed  LITER  A  SALUTARIS,  and  the  tablet 

I    00  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria.  Suet.  Aug,  33.;  and 

'    C,  litem  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Mil.  6.,  the  tablet,  damnatoria,  Suet.  ibid. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter  was  6,  because  it  was 

the  first  letter  of  Sr^aTo?,  death :  hence  called  mortifemm,  Martial. 

Wi.  36.,  and  nigrum,    Pers.  Sat.  iv.  IS.      Their  acquitting  letter  is 

;    uncertain. 

I  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles,  lapUU 
I  vel  cakuli)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis  atrisque 
\  tqnlUs,  His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpd,  Ovid.  Met  xv.  41. 
Hence  causa  paucorum  calcularum,  a  cause  of  small  importance,  where 
there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  QuinctiL  viii.  ?.  14.  omnis  Calculus 
immiiem  demittitur  ater  in  umam,  i.  e.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the 
jadges,  Ovid.  ibid.  44.  JReportare  calculum  deteriorem,  to  be  con- 
demned ;  meliarem,  to  be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris.  —  Errori  album  ccd^ 
cidum  adfioere^  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.Epist,  i.  2.  To  this  Horace 
is  thought  to  allude.  Sat,  ii.  3.  246.  Cretd  an  carbone  notandi  9  Are 
they  to  be  approved  or  condemned?  and  Persius,  Sat.  v.  108.;  but 
more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  their  kalendar 
unlucky  days  with  black  (carbone,  with  charcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for 
^austi)y  and  lucky  days  with  white  (cretd  vel  cressa  notd,  with  chalk, 
aorat,  Od.  i.  36.  10.,  called  Creta,  or  terra  Cressa  vel  Cretica,  be- 
cause it  was  brought  from  that  island) :  hence  notare  vel  signare  diem 
heted  gemmd  vel  aUfd^  melioribus  lapillis,  vel  albis  calculis,  to  mark  a 
day  as  fortunate.  Martial,  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  1. 
Plin,£^.\i,  II.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Thracians  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening  before  they  slept, 
threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver  a  white  pebble,  if  the  day  had  passed 
agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one :  and  at  their  death,  by  counting 
the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or  unhappy. 
PHn,  vii.  40.     To  this  Martial  beautifully  alludes,  xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen  who 
was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells  (ta-rpayta,  testce  vel  tes^ 
tuUe),  on  whicli  those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  his  name,  and 
threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This  was  done  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  he  was  banished 
for  ten  years  (testarum  suffragiis),  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called, 
Nep.in  Themis.  8.  Aristid.  1.  Cim.  3.  Diodorus  says,  for  five  years, 
xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those  who 
acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic.  Cluent.  27. 
Plutarch  in  Mario.  (See  p.  88.)  Calculo  Minerva,  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because,  when  Orestes  was  tried  before 
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the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges 
were  divided,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  determination  (jsententid)  of 
that  goddess,  Cic,  pro  Mil.  S.  et  ibi  Lambin,  JEschyl,  EumawL  v, 
738.  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  the 
number  of  the  judices,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more  than  of 
those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality :  and 
thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio,  li.  19. 

While  theJiuHces  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the  criminal 
and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  used  every  method 
to  move  their  compassion,  Vakr.  Max,  viii.  1. 6.  Ascon.  in  Cicpro 
M,  Scauro. 

The  prsetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  pretextOy  Plutarch,  in  Cic  Senec  de  Ira, 
L16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the  first  action 
was  finished ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished  his  pleading,  and 
the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was  a  second  time  resumed 
(causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  agebeUur),  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or 
sometimes  more  (especially  if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of 
Verres,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  7.),  which  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or 
^atus,  -tus,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi  Ascon.  &c.  Then  the  defender  spoke 
first,  and  the  accuser  replied ;  after  which  sentence  was  passed.  This 
was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfectly  clear,  by  the  Glaucian 
law  ;  but  before  that,  by  the  Acilian  law,  criminals  were  condemned 
after  one  hearing  {semd  dictd  causa,  semel  auditis  tesHbus),  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judices  were 
uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  which  they 
expressed  by  givmg  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the  letters  N.  L.  were 
written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pronouncing  AMPLIUS,  Cic.  ibid^  the 
cause  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  praetor  chose  to  name.  This  was 
called  Ampliatio  [on  a!c^'oumtnent2i  and  the  criminal  or  cause  was 
said  ampliari ;  which  sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the 
cause  pleaded  each  time  anew,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  Bis  ampUatus^  tertid 
absolutus  est  reusy  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  iv.  44.  Causa  L.  Cotta  septies 
ampliata^  et  ad  uUimum  octavo  judicio  absoluta  est,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1. 
11.  Sometimes  the  praetor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put 
off  the  trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  pass  sentence  (ne  diceretjus)  upon  him,  Liv.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his  usual 
dress  (sordido  habitu  posito,  aibam  togam  resumebat).  If  there  was 
grouna  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial  for  false  accusation 
(cALUMNiiE),  or  for  what  was  called  PRiEVARICATIO ;  that  is, 
betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and,  by  neglect  or  collusion,  assist- 
ing his  opponent,  Cic.  Topic.  36.  Plin.  EpisL  i.  20.  iii.  9.  QuinctiL 
ix.  2. 

pR.£VARiCARi,  comp.  of  pr€B  ct  vonco,  V.  -or  (from  v€arusy  bow  or 
bandy  legged,  crura  incurva  habens),  signifies  properly  to  straddle^  to 
stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  another, 
not  to  go  straight,  (aratory  nisi  incurvusy  prsevaricatur,  i.  e.  non  rectum 
sulcum  agity  vel  a  recto  sulco  divertity  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to 
play  fast  and  loose,  to  act  deceitfully  (in  contrariis  causis  quasi  varie 
essepositusy  Cic.  ibid.). 


CBIMINAL  CAUSES   TRIED   IN   THE  SENATE.  2SI 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the  senate^ 
DitK  Ivii.  16^  et  alibi  passimy  who  could  either  mitigate  or  extend  the 
r^our  of  the  laws  (tnitigare  leges  tt  ijUtndere),  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iv.  9^ 
although  this  was  sometimes  contested ;  (aliis  coffmtionem  senatus  lege 
concltuamy  aUis  liberam  solutamque  diceHtibus),  Id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  comprehended  in 
a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but  if  the  crimes  were 
yarious,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate  itself  judged  of  them, 
Plin.  ii.  10.,  as  the  people  did  formerly;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Camitia,  transferred  to  the  senate,  TadL  AnnaL  i. 
15.  When  any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  prosecute  them,  (^legcUos  vel  inquisitores  mkubanty  qui  in 
tos  inquintionem  postularerUy)  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  senate,  who 
appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number  to  be  advocates,  PUn. 
^.  iLll.  iii.  9«,  commonly  such  as  the  province  requested,  ibid, 
iii.  4. 

Wlien  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said  susc^!)ere 
yel  ree^xre  cognitionemy  and  dare  inquisitionemy  Plin.  £p.  vi.  29.,  when 
it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  dare  advocatos,  v. 
PATRONOs,  Id.  ii.  11.  iii.  4.  vi.  29.  vii.  6.  33.  So  the  emperor.  Id.  vi. 
22.  When  several  advocates  either  proposed  or  excused  themselves, 
it  was  determined  by  lot  who  should  manage  the  cause  (namina  in 
umam  can/eda  sunt),  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house,  by  the  lictors, 
he  was  said  esse  jnductus.  Id,  ii.  11,  12.  v.  4. 13.  So  the  prosecutors, 
/d;v.2a 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ut  actw- 
ruSf  ad  agendum  vel  ad  aocusanduniy  Id.  v.  13.,  because,  perhaps,  he 
stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or  came  from 
a  place  of  ease  and  safety  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and  danger :  thus 
descendere  in  aciem,  v.  prceliumy  in  campum  v.farwnf  &c.  to  go  on  and 
finish  the  cause,  iMusam  peragerey  v.  perferrey  ib.  If  an  advocate  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  client  (^'j^r^et^artrofi^  ess^)^  he  was  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession  (et  advocationtbus  inierdictum  est)y 
or  otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one  in  the 
same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and  recommend 
him  to  notice,  (producere,  ostendere  fanMS  et  assignare  famm)y  Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  23. 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  executed 
without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  no 
one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put  to  death  within  ten  days ; 
that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider 
their  sentence,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper, 
^.  Ivii.  20.  Iviii.  27.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  75.  Senec 
tranq.  an.  14. 
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5.    DIFFERENT    KINDS   OF   PUNISHMENTS   AMONG  THE   ROMANS. 

PUNISHMENTS  •  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds  :  — 

1.  MULCTA  vel  damnum^  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them.  See  Lex  Ateria, 
Liv.  iv.  30.     But  afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  custody : 
public^  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after  confession  or 
conviction,  Cic,  de  Dhin.  i.  25.  Tacii,  iil.  51 . ;  and  private,  when  they 
were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept 
at  their  houses  (in  libera  ciistodidj  as  it  was  called)  till  they  should  be 
tried,  SaUust.  Cat,  4<7.    Liv.  xxxix.  14.    TacU.vu  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  Liv.  i.  33^ 
and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius  ;  whence  that  part  of  it  below  ground, 
built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM,  Saltust.  Cat.  55.  Varr.de 
Lot.  Ling.  iv.  32.,  or  LAUTUMI-^,  i.  e.  hca  ex  quihus  lapides  excid 
sunt,  Fest.  in  voce,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.,  in^ 
allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 
dc.  Verr.  v.  27. 55.  Another  part,  or,  as  some  think,  the  same  part, 
from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called  ROBUR,  or  robus,  Festus 
in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.    Valer.  Max.  vi.  3. 1.    Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vinculo  were  comprehended  catente,  chains; 
compedes  vel  pedica,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ;  maniaB,  manacles 
or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  Nervus,  an  iron  bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet 
or  neck,  Festus  in  voce  ;  also  a  wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the 
feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks:  sometimes  also  the  hands  and 
neck :  called  likewise  Co  lumbar,  Plaut.  JRtid.  iii.  6.  30.  Liv.  viii.  28. 
JBoa,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying  the  neck  or  feet, 
Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staves  (fosti- 
bus) ;  with  rods  (virgis) ;  with  whips  or  lashes  (Jlagellis).  But  the 
first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punishment 
was  called  Fustuarium,  and  the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Bpod.  4.  Cic. 
JRabir.  perd.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  109.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only  were 
applied  to  citizens,  and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law, 
Liv.  X.  9.  Sallust.  Cat.  51.  Cic.  ib.  But  under  the  emperors 
citizens  were  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  as 
with  whips  loaded  with  lead  (plumbatis),  &c. 

4.  TALIO  (similitudo  supplicii  vel  vindictce,  hostimentum),  a  punish- 
ment similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  &c. 
But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  seems 
very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted^  because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could 
be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  (talio  vel  pcena  redimi 
paterai),  Gell.  xx.  L 

5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was  inflicted 
(inurebatur  vel  irrogabatur),  either  by  the  censors  or  by  the  law,  and 
by  the  edict  of  the  prsetor.    Those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial  sen- 

^  Pama,  Gr.  iroi»^,  properly  means  jyennltyt  atonement  j  hence  the  phrases  (iow 
pamas,  to  give  satisfaction,  to  suffer  piinibhment;  sumere  pomas,  to  exact  atODcment, 
to  punish. 
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tence,lrere  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable  of  enjojring 
pablic  offices,  sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  oi  making  a  testa- 
ment; hence  called  intestabilfs,  Digest* 

6.  EXILIUM  Qe.  «ofo],  banishment*  The  word  was  not  used 
in  a  judicial  sentence,  but  Aqu^e  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbidding 
one  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from 
Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  intro- 
duced two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called  Deportatio,  perpetual 
banishment  to  a  certain  place  [with  loss  of  property]  ;  and  Kble- 
GATio,  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a 
certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  .rights  and  fortunes.  [Such 
wa«  the  instance  of  Marius,  Juv,  Sat.  i.  47.]  See  p.  63.  Sometimes 
persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy  (its  Italid  irUerdictum)  for  a 
limited  time,  Plin.  JSp.  iii.  9.  + 

7»  SER VITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor*s  books,  or  refused  to 
enlist  as  soldiers ;  because  thus  they  were  supposed  to  have  volun- 
tarily renounced  the  rights  of  citizens,  Cic.  CtBcin.  34.     See  p.  63. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civU  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang  malefac- 
tors (infelici  arbori  stupendere)^  Liv.  i.  26. ;  afterwards,  to  scourge 
(n>^  c€edere)  and  behead  them  (securi  percutere),  Liv.  ii.  5.  vii.  19. 
xxvi.  15.;  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (desaxo  Tarpeio  de^ 
jicere).  Id,  vi.  20. ;  or  from  that  place  in  the  prison  called  Robur, 
FeshUy  Valer.  Max.  vi.  31.;  also  to  strangle  them  (Iciqueo  gtdam^  guttur^ 
vel  cervicem  Jrangere)  in  prison,  Ids  v.  4.  7.  Sallust.  Cat*  55.  Cie. 
Vatin,  11.     Lucan.  ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or  buried : 
but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs,  called  Gb- 

•  "  With  or  without  confiscation  of  property.  {Tac,  Ann.  iv.  43.)  *  Vulcatiiu 
Moftchus,  exul,  in  Massilienses  receptus,  bona  sua  reipublicse  eorum,  ut  patriee  reli- 
querat*  *' —  T. 

t  **  BxUiunij  9A  Cicero  rightly  observes  {pro  (UtcinAj  34.),  was  not  banuhmefUf 
which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Roman  law  :  it  was  nothing  but  the  act  whereby  a 
man  renounced  the  freedom  of  his  own  city  by  taking  up  his  municipal  franchise ; 
and  the  liberty  which  a  person  bound  by  sureties  to  stand  his  trial  before  the  people 
bad  of  withdrawing  from  the  consequences  of  their  verdict  by  exiling  himself,  was 
only  an  application  of  the  general  principle.  If  the  accused  staid  till  sentence  was 
passed,  he  was  condemned  as  a  Roman,  and  it  would  be  executed  upon  him  wher- 
ever be  was  taken  :  but  if  he  availed  himself  of  his  municipal  franchise  in  time,  be 
bad  become  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state,  and  the  sentence  was  null  and  void.  The 
gronod  of  this  exemption  was  not  his  migrating,  but  his  attaching  himself  to  a  city 
which  had  a  sworn  treaty  of  isopolity  with  Rome  :  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged 
place  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring  that  their  settlement  should  operate  as 
a  legal  eriiium.  {Liv.  Xxvi.  3.)  " — Nieb.  ii.  p.  63.  '*  A  person  banished  by  a  legal 
sentence,  or  who  chose  to  exile  himself,  to  escape  punishment,  forfeited,  but  not  irre- 
coverably, all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  part  of  his  property.  This  opinion,  at  least,  is  somewhat  probable, 
from  the  two  following  circumstances:  —  1.  He  was  expressly  prohibited  by  law 
from  making  a  will.  I'his  prohibition  would  have  been  superfluous,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed no  property  to  bequeath.  2.  We  find  Seneca  complaining  of  the  vast  ridies, 
>ivhich  the  exiles  of  his  time  carried  with  them  into  banishment.  *  £o  temporum 
prolapsa  est  luxuria,  ut  majus  viaticum  exulum  sit,  qnam  olim  patrimonium  divitunu* 
{Sen.  ad  Hel  12.    See  also  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  22.)"— CromftiV*  G.  ii.  320. 
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MONIA  8C  icoLsf  vel  Gemonii  gradus  {quddgemUus  locus  euet);  and 
then  dragged  with  a  hook  (unco  tracti)^  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  SueU  Tib.  53.  61.  75.  VUeU.  17-  TacU.  Hitt.  iii.  7*.  PUn. 
viiL  40.  8.  61.  Valer,  Max.  vi.  3.  3.  JuvenaL  x.  66.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  friends  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punishments 
were  contrived ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts  {ad  bestias  damnatio)^ 
burning  alive  ^vivicomburiumjy  &c.  When  criminals  were  burnt,  thej 
were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible 
matter,  called  TUNICA  MOLESTA,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  JuvenaL  L 
155.  viii.  235.  MartiaL  x.  25.  5.,  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to 
have  been  put  to  death,  Tacit,  Annal.  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned 
among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times,  Plaiut. 
C<qtt.  iii.  4.  65.     Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works,  to  engage 
with  wild  beasts,  or  fight,  as  gladiators,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  40.,  or  were  em* 
ployed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the  public  baths,  in  cleansing 
common  sewers,  or  repairing  the  streets  and  highways,  ibid. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged  (sub  furcd  aesi)  were  crucified  (in 
crucem  acti  sunt)^  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their  breast, 
intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punishment,  Dio.  Hv.  5. 
as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals,  when  executed,  SueL  Col 
32.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  MatL  xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.     Thrform  of  the  cross 

is  described  by  Dionysius,  vii.  69. Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the 

friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  throw- 
ing them  into  a  fish-pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys  (murcen^), 
Pirn.  ix.  23.  s.  39.    Dio.  liv.  23.  * 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent  or  any 
near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged  (sanguineis  virgis  ctBsus)^ 
was  sewed  up  in  a  sack  (cuUo  instUm)^  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper, 
and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river,  Cicpro  JRo9c. 
Amer.  ii.  25,  26.     Senec.  Clem.  i.  23.  f 


RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
1.  THE  GODS  WHOM  THEY  WORSHIPPED. 

These  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majorum  gentiwn, 
and  Minorum  gentium^  Cic  Tusc,  i.  13.  in  allusion  to  the  division  o( 
senators.    See  p.  3. 

•  «*  The  Greeks  and  Romans,**  observes  Dacier,  on  Hor.  Epist.  i.  15.  36.,  **  branded 
die  belly  of  a  gluttonous  slave ;  the  feet  of  a  fugitive;  the  bands  of  a  thief;  and  the 
tongue  of  a  babbler." 

t  «  The  Twelve  Tables  and  Cicero  (I.  c.)  are  content  with  the  saxk ;  Seneca  (Eos 
Controv.  v.  4. )  adorns  it  with  serpents ;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless  monkey  (rnmwto 
jtmia,  Sat  xiii.  156. ).  Italy  produces  no  monkeys ;  but  the>rant  could  never  be  felt, 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  first  revealed  tlie  guilt  of  a  parricide.  The  first 
parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius,  after  the  second  Punic  war  (Hwf.  Rom.  t  i. 
p.  57.)  During  the  Cunbric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide.  (Uis 
Epit.  Ixviii.)  **^Gibbon*s  Dedme  and  Fall,  ch.  xllv. 
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The  DU  MA  JORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  celestial  deitief, 
and  those  called  Dii  Selecti. 
The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number,  Dionys.  viL  72. 

1.  JUPITER  (Zeus  Uar^p,  voc.  Zvi  Udrtf)y  the  king  of  gods  and 
men,  the  son  o£  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops^  the  goddess  of  the  earth ; 
born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete;  supposed  to  have  de- 
throned his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom  with  his  brothars; 
so  that  he  himself  obtained  the  air  and  earthy  Neptune  the  sea,  and 
Pluto  the  infernal  r^ions;— usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an 
ivory  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand»  and  a  thunderbolt 
(fiimen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hehe^  the  daughter  of  Juno, 
and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy,  GanymideSi  the  son  oi  Tros,  his 
cup-bearer  (/nfie€rfui  vel pocillaior)j  attending  on  him;  called  Jupitbb 
Feretrius,  (a  ferendo,  gnod  ei  ^olia  cpima  afferebantur  ferculo  vd 
feretro  ffeaa^  Liv.  1.  10.,  vel  a  feriendo,  Plutarch,  in  .Romttlo  ;  Online 
gudd  certo  dux  ferit  ense  dticem,  Propert.  iv.  11.  46.  Dionys.  i.  34.) 
Elicius  (gudd  se  ilium  certo  carmine  e  ccbIo  elicere  poue  credebantf 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  S27.,  ul  edoceret,  quamodo  prodigia  fidminilmSf  aUave 
quo  viso  missoy  curarentur  vel  expiarenturt  ibid.  &  Liv.  L  20.)  Stator, 
[Piitar,  Ovid.  F.  vi.  350.],  Capitolinus,  and  Tonans,  which  two 
were  different,  and  had  different  temples,  Dio.  liv.  4.  Suei.  Ang.  29. 
91.  Tarpeius,  Latialis*,  Diespiter  (dieiei  lucis  ^Niler\  Optimus 
Maximus,  Olympicus,  Summus,  &c.  Sub  Jovefrigido^  suo  dio^  under 
tht  cold  air,  Horat  Od.  i.  1.  25.  ii.  3.  23.  Deactro  JoWy  by  the  favour 
of  Jupiter,  Pers,  v.  114.  Incolumi  Jove,  i.  e.  CapitoliOf  uln  J^gnter 
cotebatuTy  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO  f ,  the  wife  and  sister  oi  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth :  —  called  Jumo  regina 
[Ovid.  F.  vi*  37.]  vel  regia:  Pronuba  {qudd  nubentibus  pneeeeet^ 
Senr.  in  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  166.  Ovid.  £p.  vi.  43.  Sacris  pnefecta  maritiSf 
i.  e.  ntiq>tialibu8  solemnitatiinis,  ib.  xii.  SS,)^  Matrona,  Lucina  (quod 
lucem  nasoentibus  daret).  Mom  eta  (a  monendo^  because,  when  an 
earthquake  happened,  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advising 
the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cfie. 
Divin,  i,  45.  ii.  32.)  | ;  represented  in  a  long  robe  (siola)  and  magni- 
ficent dress ;  sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  bv 
peacocks,  attended  by  the  Aurjb,  or  air  nymphs,  as  by  Iris  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow.  Junone  secundd,  by  the  favour  of,  Virg.  ^n, 
iv.45.§ 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom :  hence  said 
to  have  sprung  {cum  cJypeo  prosiltkissey  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  841.)  from  the 

*  Or  Latiaris,  (Cic.  pro  MiL  SI.)  The  temple  of  this  deity  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  mount,  and  was  of  great  magnificence.  Augustus  appointed  a  regular 
corps  of  troops  to  guard  it  and  its  treasures. 

t  **  Juno  seems  to  be  related  to  Jovis,  as  Dione  to  Dis,  and  to  baTe  originallj  sig- 
nified goddets  in  general,  perhaps  a  patron-goddess.  Female  slaves  used  to  swear  fcy 
the  Junones  of  their  mistresses.  A  JoviSf  Jomio,  Juno,  the  v  being  probably  pn>. 
nounced  like  our  w.'*— JTeightletf,  Myth,  p.  461. 

\  So^a,  (Ovid.  F,  ii.  56,  Liv.  viii.  14.)  Juno  Feronia  presided  over  the  m»- 
numtssion  of  slaves.— Ktrg.  ^n.  vii.  800.  viii.  564.  Liv.  zzil.  1.  But  ueeJTeiehiley's 
Myth,  p.  480. 

§  The  statue  of  Juno  was  brought  to  Rome  fVom  Veii  by  Camillus,  A.  U.  C.  859^ 
And  s  temple  erected  for  her  on  the  Aventine.  —  Xtv.  v.  81, 22. 
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brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan ;  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  4«.  IS.,  also 
of  war  and  of  arms ;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  spinning  and  weaving 
(lanificii  et  iex^ra)^  of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;  Ovid,  ibid, 
—  called  Armipdtensy  Tritonia  virgoy  because  she  was  first  seen  near 
the  lake  JVitdfds  in  Africa ;  Attica  vel  CecropiOy  because  she  was 
chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens; — represented  as  an  armed  virgin, 
beautiful,  but  stem  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or  sky-coloured 
eyes  (glaucis  ocuUsy  yXxv^Svi^  *A6^yvi),  shining  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or 
an  owl  (yXavSy  -k^<,  noctua),  Gell.  ii.  26.  having  a  helmet  on  her 
head,  ana  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air  ;  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  lefl  a  shield,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
goat  Amalthe<h  by  which  she  was  nursed  (hence  called  ^GIS),  given 
her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same  name,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  S54. 
&  ibi  Serv,y  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one  who 
looked  at  it  into  stone,  ibid 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva  (PALLADIUM),  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her  temple  by  the 
Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes.  Tolerare 
coh  vitam  tenuique  Minervd,  i.  e.  lanijicio  non  quastuoso,  by  spinning 
and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit,  Virg.  ^n,  vtii.  409.  Invitd 
Minervd,  i.  e.  adversante  et  rqmgnante  naiurdy  against  nature  or 
natural  genius,  dc.  Off,  i.  31.  [^Ovid  F.  iii.  823.]  Agere  aUquid 
pingui  Minervdy  simply,  bluntly,  without  art,  Columell.  1.  pr,  33.  xi. 
1.  32.  Abnormis  mpiensy  crassdqtie  Minervd,  a  philosopher  without 
rules,  and  of  strong  rough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  Su$ 
Minervam,  sc.  docet^  a  proverb  against  a  person  who  pretends  to  teach 
those  who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of  which  he 
himself  is  ignorant,  Cic.  Acad  i.  4.  Festus.  —  Pallas  is  also  put  for 
oil,  Ovid  Ep.  xix.  44.,  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the 
use  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  poets ;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter  of  Saturn, 
who  are  often  confounded.  But  the  latter  chiefly  was  worshipped  at 
Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  the  PaUadium 
of  Troy  (Jatale  pignut  imperii  Romimi),  Liv.  xxvi.  27.,  and  a  fire 
kept  contmually  burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  called  the  VetUd 
Virgins ;  brought  by  ^neas  from  Troy,  Virg,  jEn.  ii.  297. ;  hence 
hie  locus  est  Vesta  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem,  Ovid.  Trist.  iil. 
1.  S9m  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa,  ib.  40.  Horat.  Od  i.  2. 
16.  t^esta  is  the  same  as  the  Earth ;  her  temple  consequently  was 
round ;  Ovid  F.  vi.  267.  460.] 

5.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  the  sister  of 
Jupiter,  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily :  her 
sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret. — She  is  represented  with  her 
head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn  or  poppies,  and  her  robes  falling 
down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have 
wandered  over  the  whole  earth  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she 
lighted  at  Mount  ^tna,  (Hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  quoque  tteda  datur^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  494.)  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who  was 
carried  off  by  Pluto.  —  PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  Ceres. 
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Ceres  is  called  LegifirOy  the  latogiver,  because  laws  were  the  effect 
of  husbandry,  PUn.  viii.  56.,  and  Arcanoy  because  her  sacred  rites 
were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Horai.  Od.  iii.  2.  27.>  and  with 
torches ;  whence,  et  per  UedifercR  mysUca  sacra  DecB^  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  42.: 
particularly  at  Eleusis  in  Attica  (sacra  JSleusinia)^  from  which,  by 
the  voice  of  a  herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded ;  and  even  Nero, 
while  in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  SueL  Ner.  34.  Whoever 
entered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition, 
was  put  to  death,  Liv,  xxxi.  14.  Those  initiated  were  called  Mystje, 
OM,  Fast.  iv.  536.  (a  yJoto^  premo),  whence  mysterium,  *  A  pregnant 
sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the 
com-fields,  Ovid.  [JP.  i.  349.]  Pant.  ii.  9.  30.  Met.  xv.  111.  And  a 
fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred  rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ; 
becaose  a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being  let 
go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  com  of  the  people  of  Carse51i,  a 
town  of  the  iEq.ui,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  681.  to  712.,  as  the  foxes  of  Samson 
did  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  Judg.  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ;  as  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
friget  Venus,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold,  Terent.  Eun. 
iv.  5,  6.     Cic  Nat.  D.  ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE  (a  nando,  Cie.  Nat.  D.  ii.  26.  vel  qudd  mare  terras 
obnubit,  ut  nubes  ccelum  ;  a  nuptu,  id  est  cpertione  ;  unde  nuptiae  Varr* 
L  L,  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter;  represented 
with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his 
feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship ;  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene :  some* 
times  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a  triton  on  each  side ; 
called  JEexvBy  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  74. ;  because  worshipped  at  ^gea,  a 
town  in  the  island  o£  Euboea,  Homer.  IL  v.  29.  Uterque  Nmtunus^ 
the  mare  superum  and  inferum,  on  both  sides  of  Italy ;  or,  Neptune 
who  presides  over  both  salt  and  fresh  water  (Uquentibus  stagnis 
marigue  sidso),Catu\.  xxix.  3.  Neptunia  arva  vel  regna^  the  sea,  Virg. 
^n.  viii.  695.  Neptunius  dux,  Sex.  Pompeius,  Horat.  Epod,  ix.  7-9 
who,  firom  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  Dio. 
xiviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Trqfa,  because  its  walls  were  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  5.  5.  Virg. 
£n,  ii.  625.,  at  the  request  of  Laom^on,  the  father  of  Priam,  who 
deprived  them  of  their  promised  hire  (pactd  mercede  destituit),  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  3.  22.,  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose  the  money  which  he 
had  vowed  to  their  service,  Serv.  in  Virg.  On  which  account  Nep- 
tune was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  Virg.  J&«.  ii.  610.,  and 
also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502.  Apollo  was  afterwards  reconciled 
by  proper  atonement ;  being  also  offended  at  the  Greeks  for  their 
treatment  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  Serv.  ib., 
whom  Agamemnon  made  a  captive,  Ovid.  Rented.  Am.  469.  Homer.  IL 
1>  —  The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitriie,  sometimes  put  for  the  sea» 
Ovid.  Met.  I  14.  . 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea  gods  and  goddesses:  Ocednusy 
and  his  wife  Tethys;  Nereusy  and  his  wife  Doris,  the  Nereides,  Thetis, 
Doto,  Galatea,  &c     Triton,  Proteus,  Portumnus,  the  son  of  Matuta 

*  White  robes  were  worn  at  the  Cerealia ;  hence  they  were  not  celebrated  in  seasons 
of  public  mourning,   OwL  F.  i?.  619. 
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[the  same  as  /no  or  Leuooiheay  Ovid.  F.  vi.  54:5.2  or  Aurora  and 
Glaueu9y  Ino^  Patemotiy  &c. 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cythera;  hence 
called  Cfftherea,  Herat.  Od.  i.  4,  5.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  128.  Marina,  Id. 
iiL  26.  5.,  and  by  the  Greeks  'Atppobtryi,  ab  a<^pd(,  spuma  ;  according  to 
others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  ^ione  ;  hence  called 
Dianaa  maUry  by  her  son  ^neas,  Virg.  JBn.  iii.  19.,  and  Julias 
Caesar  Diomeus;  as  being  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  JEness, 
Id.  Eel.  ix.  47.  Diomso  sub  antroy  under  the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat. 
Od*  iu  1.  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid.  Met. 
iv.  171.  &C.;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Ptxphos,  Amdihus,  -uniist  and 
Idalia  v.  -ttim,  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria ; 
hence  called  Cyprisy  -tdisy  Dea  Papkia ;  Amathusia  Venusy  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  760.,  and  Ertcina,  HoraL 
Od.  I  2.  S3,  dc.  Verr.  ii.  8.  Regina  Cnidi,  Horat.  Od.  i.  Sa  1. 
Venus  CnidiOy  Cic.  Divin.  i.  1 3.  Verr.  iv.  60.  Alma,  decens,  aurea, 
firmosoy  ftc.  also  Cloacina  or  Cluacinay  from  cluere,  anciently  the 
same  with  luere  or  pwrgare,  because  her  temple  was  built  in  that 
place,  where  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  afler  laying  aside  their  arms, 
and  concluding  an  agreement,  purified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. 
[  VerHcordiOy  Ovid.  F.  iv.  160.]  — Also  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Ztfttftno,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Diongs.  iv.  15.,  whom  some  make 
the  same  with  Proserpine,  Plutarch,  in  Numoy  67 — often  put  for 
love  or  the  indulgence  of  it ;  Damnosa  Venus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  21., 
Serajuvenum  Venus,  eoque  inexhausta  pubertas.  Tacit  de  Mor.  Grerm. 
20.— for  a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat  i.  2.  119.— 4.  113.  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  68. 
—for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  Plaui.  Stich,  ii.  1.  5.  T€Aula 
picks  Venus,  vel  Venustas,  quam  Greed  xeip^ra  vocant,  Plin.  xxxv.  10. 
8.  36.  Dicendi  veneres,  the  graces,  QuinctUian,  x.  1.  Venerem  habere, 
Senec  Benef.  ii.  28.  Cicero  says,  there  were  more  than  one  Venus, 
Nat.  D.  iii.  23.  (Venus  di(^,  quod  ad  omnes  res  veniret ;  aique  ex  ed 
VenustaSy  Id.  ii.  27.  et  Venerii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris,  Id.  Cascil.  1 7.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  Virg.  EeL  vii. 
62.  8f  Serv.  in  loc.  JEn.  v.  72.,  hence  she  was  called  Myrtea,  and  bj 
corruption  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36.  Plutarch.  QueesL  JRom.  20. 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Virg.  j^n.  viii.  635.,  and  the  month  most 
agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flowers  ;  hence  called 
mends  Veneris,  Horat  Od.  iy.  11. 15.,  on  the  first  day  of  which  the 
matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  Tyber, 
near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilts,  to  whom  they  offered  frank- 
incense, that  she  would  conceal  their  defects  from  their  husbands, 
Ovid.  Fast  iv.  139.  &c. 

.  The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  two  most  remarkable,  one 
(Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {Antiros)  who  made  it  cease, 
or  produced  mutual  love;  painted  with  wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and 
darts.  The  three  Graces,  Gratia  vel  Charitcs,  Aglaia  or  Pasithea, 
ThatiOy  and  Euj^rosyne,  represented  generally  naked,  with  their 
hands  joined  together;  and  NYMPHS  dancing  with  the  Graces,  and 
Venus  at  their  head,  Horat.  Od.  L  4.  5.— 30.  6.  ii.  8.  13.  Senec, 
Benrf.  u  3. 
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8.  VULCANUS  vel  Muldber,  the  god  of  fire  (Ignip8tbns,  Fwy.  x. 
343.)  and  of  smiths ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  husband  of 
Venus ;  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith,  hardened  from  the  forge, 
with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and  heated  afler  it. 
He  is  generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a 
cuckold  and  lame. 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  workshop  (qffictna)  chiefly  in  Lem- 
DOS,  and  in  the  .^olian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily,  or  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  ^tna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cyclopes,  giants  with  one  eye' 
in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually  employed  in  making  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  Vtrgf,  JEn.  viii.  416.  S^c.  Hence  Vulcan  is  repre- 
sented in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or 
strong-smelling  workshops  (graves  ardens  urit  qfficinai),  to  provide 
plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Horai.  OtL  u 
4. 7.,  called  avidus,  greedy,  id,  iii.  58.,  as  Virgil  calls  iffnis,  fire,  edax^ 

from  its  devouring  all  things,  jEn,  ii.  758. Sometimes  put  for 

fire,  ib.  311.  V.662.  vii.  77.  Horai.  5a/.  i.  5. 74.  Plata.  An^h.  i.  1. 
185.,  called  ItUeus,  from  its  colour,  from  liUeum  v.  luiumy  woad,  the 
same  with  glastum^  Gees.  B.  G.  v.  14. ;  which  dyes  yellow  ;  herha  qua 
ecBrukum  infieiunty  Vitruv.  vii.  14.,  PI  in.  xxxiii.  5.  s.  26.  Croceo  mu^ 
tabu  veUera  lutOy  Virg.  £cl.  v.  44.,  ItOeum  ovi,  the  yolk  of  an  eggt 
P/m.x.53.,  or  rather  from  ItUumy  clay,  luteus,  dirty,  Juven.x.  132. 
Cicero  also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  NeU,  Z>.  iii.  22.,  as  indeed 
he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Mavors,  the  god  of  war  and  son  of  Juno ;  worshipped 
by  the  Thracians,  Getee,  and  Scythians,  and  especially  by  the  Romans, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called  Gradhms  ^a  gradX" 
f»do),  Ovid.  FasL  ii.  861.,  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riaing  in  a 
chariot,  or  on  horseback,  with  a  helmet  and  a  spear.     Mars,  when 

peaceable,  was  called  Quirinus,   Serv.  in   Virg.  i.  296. BEL- 

LONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE  quod  ab  omni  parte  recisum  esty  Ovid* 
Fast  iii.  377.)  •  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which  was  kept  with  great 
care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by 
the  priests  of  Mars ;  who  were  called  S ALII ;  and  that  it  might  not 
be  stolen,  eleven  others  were  made  quite  like  it  (ancilioy  -iwny  vel 
-wnoM.) 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the  wood- 
pecker (picus).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war  or  the 
fortune  of  war;  thus,  ^quo,  vario,  ancipite,  incerto  Marte  pugnatum 
^  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success  ;  Mars  communis,  the  uncer- 
tain events  of  war,  Cic.  Accendere  Martem  cantu,  i.  e.  pugnam  vel 
mikes  ad  pugnam  tubd  ;  collato  Marte  et  eminus  pugnare  ;  invadunt 
Mortem  clgpeis,  i.  e.  pugnam  ineunt,  Virg.  Nostro  Marte  aliquidper^ 
offere,  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic.  VerecunduB  erai, 
^uitem  suo  eUienoque  Marte  pugnare,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  Jav, 
iii.  62.  VcUere  Marte  forensi,  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid,  Pont.  iv.  6. 
39.  Dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  illic,  i.  e.  bellica  virtusy 
valour  or  courage,  ib.  7. 45-     Nostro  MartCj  by  our  army  or  soldiers^ 

*  On  the  form,  see  Crombie's  Gymn,  i.  p.  247. 
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Herat  Od.  iii.  5. 24.  AUero  MartSy  in  a  second  battle,  ib.  S4.  Mars 
iuus,  your  manner  of  fighting,  Ovid,  Art,  Am,  i.  212.  Incursu  gemini 
MartUy  by  land  and  sea,  Lucan.  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ;  the  god  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain,  whence  his  name  [^from 
merx'ji  (according  to  others,  queui  Medicurrius,  quod  medius  inter 
deoM  et  homines  currebat)  ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp ; 
the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius  (Mercurialium  rtrorum),  of 
musicians,  wrestlers,  &c. ;  the  conductor  of  souls  or  departed  ghosts 
to  their  proper  mansions ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves, 
called  CyUenius  v.  CyUenia  prolesy  from  Cyllene^  a  mountain  in  Arcadia 
on  which  he  was  born ;  and  Teffe4miSy  from  Teg&ij  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  Are  his  Peiasus,  or  winged 
cap ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet ;  and  a  Caduceus^  or 
wand  hnrga)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his  hand;  sometimes  as 
the  god  of  merchants  he  bears  a  purse  (rnarsupium')^  Horat.  Od.i.  10. 
Virg.  iEn.  iv.  239.  viiu  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiE  bruncij  shapeless  posts  with  a  marble 
head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.)  used  to  be  erected  where 
several  roads  met  (in  compitis),  to  point  out  the  way ;  on  sepulchres, 
in  the  porches  of  temples  and  houses,  &c.  £x  quovis  ligno  non  JU 
MereuriuSy  every  one  cannot  become  a  scholar. 

11.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  in  the  island 
Delos;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archery; 
called  also  PhceHms  and  SoL  He  had  oracles  in  many  places,  the  chief 
one  at  Delphi  in  Phocis ;  called  by  various  names  from  the  places 
where  he  was  worshipped :  Cynthius^  from  Cynthus,  a  mountain  in 
Delos ;  Paiareus,  or  -4SBU8y  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia ;  Latous,  son 
of  Latona ;  ThymbrtBus,  GrymsuSy  &c.  also  Pythius,  from  having  slain 
the  serpent  Python^  (vel  a  wOiirBaiy  quod  cansuleretur.) 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young  man, 
with  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1. 60.) 
holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  a 
lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to  him,  as 
were  the  hawk  and  raven  among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  ^SCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  physic,  wor- 
shipped formerly  at  JSpidaurus  m  Argdlis,  under  Uie  form  of  a  serpent, 
or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined: — repre- 
sented as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with 
a  staff  in  his  hand.  * 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES;  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory :  Calliope^ 
the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  Clioy  of  history ;  Melpomifne,  of  tragedy; 
ThaliOy  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erato,  of  love  songs  and  hymns ; 
JEuierpcy  of  playing  on  the  flute ;  Terpsichdrcy  of  the  harp;  Polyhymnia, 
of  gesture  and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called 
Barbitosy  vel  -on;  and  Uranioy  of  astronomy,  Auson,  EidyL  20. 
Diodor,  iv.  7.    Phumutus  de  NaJturd  Deorum, 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  PamastuSy  HdUiony  POnUy 

*  A  temple  was  built  to  that  deity  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  ^  Ovid,  F,  i.  S91. 
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&c,  the  fountains  CastaliuSi  Aganippe^  or  Hippocrene,  &c.,  whence 
they  had  various  names,  Helicontdesj  Pamassides,  Pierides,  CastaRdes, 
Tkesjnddes,  PimpliadeSy  &c. 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
hunting;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Hecate  in  hell: 
hence  terffemina,  diva  triformisy  Tria  virginis  ora  DiancB,  Virg.  .^n. 
iv.52.  Also  Ltunna,  Iltthyia,  et  Genitalis  seu  Genetyllis ;  because 
she  assisted  women  in  childbirth  ;  NoctilUca,  and  siderum  reginoy 
Horat. ;  Trivia^  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways  met.  * 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand,  chasing  deer  or 
other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -wm ;  Varr,  Z.  Z. 
vii.  38.,  quia  in  consilium  Jovis  adhibebantuvy  Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei, 
iT.23.  Duodecim  enim  deos  advocate  Senec.  Q.Nat.  ii.  41.,  (a  con- 
sensu, quasi  consentientes ;  vel  a  consendo,  t.  e.  consulo ;)  and  are 
comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of  Ennius,  as  quoted  by  Apuleius, 
de  Deo  Socrads  : 

Juno,  Vestay  Minerva^  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  JovV\,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked :  —  j.  o.  m.  u  e.  Jovi 
optima  maximo,  ceterisq.  dis  consentibus.  They  were  also  called 
DII  MAGNi,  Virg*  ^n.  iii.  11.  Ovid,  Amor,  iii,  6.,  and  ccelestes, 
VitTWD,  i.^.  Virg,  Mru  i.  391.  Cic,  Legg,  ii.  8. ;  or  nobiles,  Ovid. 
Met  i.  17J^j  and  are  represented  as  occupying  a  different  part  of 
heaven  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ibid^  J 

THE   DII    SELECTI   WERE   EIGHT    IN    NUMBER. 

1.  SATURNUS,  the  god  of  time ;  the  son  of  Coelus  or  Uranus^ 
and  Terra  or  Vesta,  § 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  condition, 
that  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  account  he  is 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive  him,  and  bring  up  by 
stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn,  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy,  and  gave 
name  to  LcOium,  from  his  lurking  there  (a  latendo).  He  was  kindly 
received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under  Saturn  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  produced  food  in  abundance 

•  Ovid.  F.  i.  141.  The  Arician  grove  was  sacred  to  Diana;  the  priest,  called 
Tft  nenwrensitf  was  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  in  office.  Ovid, 
F.  iii.  271.  Sueion.  CaHg.  35.  Regi  Nemorensi,  quod  multos  jam  annos  potiretur 
s&cerdotio,  validiorem  adversarium  subomavit 

t  Jmst  or,  according  to  Varro,  IHovis,  was  the  old  form  for  Jupiter. 

t  "  Lh.  xxii.  10.  I^ectisternium  per  triduum  habitum,  decemviris  sacrorum  cu- 
rantJbus ;  sex  pulvinaria  in  conspectu  fuere ;  Jovi  ac  Junoni  unum  ;  alterum  Nep- 
*uno  ac  Minervas ;  tertium  Marti  ac  Veneri ;  quartura  Apollini  ac  Dianae ;  quintum 
Vulcanoac  Vests;  sextum  Mercurio  ac  Cereri." — T. 

§  "  Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  are  most  probably  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  earth, 
its  vivifying  and  its  receptively  productive  powers;  its  depths  are  his  kingdom.'*  — 
Nub,  I  p.  66. 

R 
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spontaneously,  when  all  things  were  in  common,  Virg,  G.  i.  125.,  and 
when  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  eartli ; 
which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the  virgin  Astrea, 
or  goddess  of  lustice  herself,  who  remained  on  earth  longer  than  the 
other  gods,  at  last,  provoked  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  left  it,  Ovid. 
Met.  i.  150.    The  only  goddess  then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont.  1.  6.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand, 
or  a  serpent  biting  oif  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  *  He  is  painted  with  two  faces 
(bifrons  vel  biceps)  [Ot.*eVf.  F.i.  65. 103.].  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv,  i.  19.f  A  street  in  Rome ; 
contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was  called  by  his  name, 
thus,  Janus  summus  ah  imo,  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bottom, 
HoraL  Ep.  i.  1. 54«.,  medius,  the  middle  part  of  it,  Sat.  ii.  3. 18.  Cic, 
Phil.  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares  (transitiones  pervi/e)  from  him  were  called 
Jani'Ji.f  and  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  JantuE,  Cic. 
N.  D.  ii.  27. ;  thus,  dextro  Jang  portce  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  49.  § 

S.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn ;  called  also  Ops^  Cyhiky  Magna 
Mater ^  Mater  Deorum^  Berecynthia,  Idcea^  and  Dindymeney  from  three 
mountains  in  Fhrygia.  She  was  painted  as  a  matron,  crowned  with 
towers  (turrita)^  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  Ovid.  FasL  iv, 
249.  &c. 

CyMle^  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war  [A.  U.  C.  547],  Liv.  xxix.  1 1. 14.  || 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  the  infernal  regions ; 
called  also  Orctis^  Jupiter  infernus  et  Stygius:  {^Summanus,  Ovid. 
F.  vi.  731.  ed.  Keight.]  The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the 
daughter  of  CereSy  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers 

*  '*  Janus  or  Dianus,  as  Scaliger  has  shown,  is  the  god  of  the  sun. "  —  A^/cd.  i. 
p.  66. 

f  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  all  the  long  reign  of  Numa ;  secondly,  A.  U.  C. 
519,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  thirdly,  by  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  725  ; 
and  twice  more  by  the  same  emperor,  A.  U.  C.  729,  and  again  about  the  time  of 
oiir  Saviour's  birth :  then  by  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  8 11  ;  afterwards  by  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C. 
824;  and,  lastly,  by  Constantius,  when,  upon  Magnentius*s  death,  he  was  left  sole 
possessor  of  the  empire,  A.  U.  C.  1105. — Vid.  Caiauhon,  NoU  ad  Suet,  August, 
cap.  22. 

\  **  The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Jani  to  arches,  like  that  of  Temple  Bar,  in 
London,  under  which  people  passed  from  one  street  into  another.  They  were  always 
double,  people  entering  by  one  and  going  out  by  the  other,  every  one  kecpiug  to  the 
right.** — Xeightley  on  Ovid.  F,  i.  257. 

§  To  Janus,  as  the  calestis  janitor  aula,  offerings  were  first  made  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  about  to  sacrifice  to  other  gods. — Odd.  i^  i.  173. 

II  The  goddess  Cybele  was  brought  to  Rome  agreeably  to  an  oracle,  which  bad 
predicted  that,  if  a  foreign  enemy  invaded  Italy,  he  might  be  vanquished  by  the  Ro- 
mans possessing  themselves  of  tliis  powerful  protectress.  Five  ambassadors  were  sent 
by  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  negotiation ;  and  the  influence  of 
Attalus  was  also  secured  on  the  occasion.  "  The  sacred  stone  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son  of  Cneius,  who  had  fallen  in  Spain,  as  being 
the  most  virtuous  man  in  Rome.  It  was  brought  into  the  temple  of  Victory,  which 
was  on  the  Palatine.  The  temple  was  not  finislied  until  thirteen  years  after,  and  the 
stage  plays  acted  on  that  occasion  were,  according  to  Valerius  Antias,  the  first  ever 
performed  at  Rome.*' — Keight  ley  on  Ovid,  F.  iv.  347. 
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in  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily ;  called  Juno  infema  or  Siygioy  oflen 
confounded  with  Hecdte  and  Luna  or  Diana;  supposed  to  preside 
07er  sorceries  or  incantations  (veneficiis praesse). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
the  FATES  or  Destinies,  (PARCiE,  a  parcencto,  vel  per  Anti- 
PHRASiN  qiidd  nemini parcant,)  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis^ 
cr  QiiEr&us  and  Nox^  three  in  number ;  Clothoy  Ixichesis,  and  Atrdposy 
supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  spinning,  Ovid*  Pont  L  8. 
64.  Bp.  xii.  3.  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachisis  spun,  and  Atrdpos 
cut  the  thread :  when  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin,  it  was 
attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid,  Amor,  ii.  6. 46.  Sometimes  they 
are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lucan,  iii. 
18.*  The  FURIES,  (Purice  vel  Dirce,  ISumenides  vel  Erinnyes,) 
also  three  in  number,  AlectOy  Tisiphdne,  and  Megara;  represented 
with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair  :  holding  in  their  hands  a 
torch,  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked ;  MORS  vel  Lethum,  death ; 
j  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The  punishments  of  the  infernal  regions  were 
I  sometimes  represented  in  pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  PlauL 

Captiv.y,  4-  1. 
I     5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semite; 
I  called  also  Liher  or  £y<Bus,    [from  xjw,]    because  wine  frees  the 
'  minds  of  men  from  care:  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India;  repre. 
I  sented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves  [or  berries, 
hence  called  corymmfer,    Ovid.  F.  i.  393.],   sometimes  with   horns; 
hence  called  corniger,   Ovid.  Ep.  xiii.  33.,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
AyrsuSj  or  spear  bound  with  ivy :  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers, 
lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus  his  nurse  and  preceptor.  Bac- 
chanals, (frantic  women,  Eacclue,  Thyddesy  vel  Misnddesy)  and  satyrs, 
Otid,  FasL  iii.  7 1 5  —  770.   Ep.  iv.  47.  f 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  {BaccJianaliOy  ORG  I  A,  vel  Dionysia,) 
were  celebrated  every  third  year  (hence  called  trieterica,)  in  the  night- 
time, chiefly  on  CithcBron,  and  Isminus  in  Boeotia,  [in  the  island  of 
Naxos,]  on  Ismdrusy  Rhoddpey  and  Edon  in  Thrace.  X 

*  So  Juvenal,  speaking  cf  a  son  who  feeb  it  irksome  to  wait  for  the  death  of  fail 
father:  — 

<'  Nota  Mathematicis  genesis  tua ;  sed  grave  harda* 
Expectare  colos :  morieris  stamine  nondvm 
Afmtpto:** —  xiv.  248—850. 

"  You  will  die  by  a  premature  death ;  *'  i.  ^.  not  a  natural  death. 

f  A  goat  was  sacrificed  to  him,  as  being  injurious  to  the  vines,  (hnd*  F.  i.  357. 
There  was  also  a  deity  Libera^  the  same  with  Ariadne,  according  to  Ovid  (t6.  iii.  512.) ; 
according  to  others,  with  Proserpina. 

t  The  Bacchanalia  were  first  introduced  from  Greece  to  Etruria,  and  thence  to 
Rome.  Of  the  enormities  practised  at  these  festivals,  Livy  has  left  an  account 
(xxxix.  8. ).  They  were  abolished  in  the  year  of  Rome  56S.  **  It  is  with  reason 
that  Sophocles  {Antiq*  1 115.)  styles  Dionysius  or  Bacchus  mantf-named  (w^Kw^vufios), 
for  in  the  Orphic  Hymns  alone  we  meet  with  upwards  of  forty  of  his  appellations. 
Some  of  the  principal  of  them  are  Bromius,  probably  from  the  noise  with  which  his 
festivals  were  celebrated ;  JBassareus,  from  the  long  dresses,  named  battarOy  worn  by 
the  Thracians  {Httr.  Od.  u  18.) ;  Diihyrombut,  from  the  odes  of  that  name,  or  from 
hit  double  birth  (  81s  d^) ;  JEleleus  and  Evius,  from  the  shouting  ;  LetuBUS,  from 
thewine.pre8B.'*--(l^^A<^*£jf5^.  P*  1^7.)  Add  to  these,  Thy  aneus  (Hor.  OdA,  17.) 
from  Thydne,  a  name  of  Semele. 
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PRIAPUS,  the  ^od  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venasr 
Serv,  in  Virg*  G.  iv.  3.  ♦ 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo;  but  sometimes  also  distin- 
guished^ and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hypertoriy  one  of  the 
Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who  is  also  put  for  the  sun* 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  surrounded  with 
ravs,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by  the 
Horee  or  four  seasons :  Ver^  the  spring ;  JEstas^  the  summer  ;  AtUum" 
nuSy  the  autumn ;  and  Hiemsy  the  winter,  Otnd,  Met.  ii.  25* 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the  name  of 
Mithras,    [They  sacrificed  the  horse  to  him,  Ovid.  F,  i.  885.3 

7*  LUNA,  tlie  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selectiy  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperion  and  sister  of  SoL  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by  two 
horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  damon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  life.  Places  and 
cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 

It  was  generally  beh'eved  that  every  person  had  two  Geniiy  the  one 
good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  genium  suum,  to  pinch  one  s 
appetite,  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  L  10.  Indulgere  genioy  to  indulge  it,  Pers. 
V.  I5Lt 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENATES, 
household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes  of  their 
ancestors,  Virg.  JEn,  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images  of  them,  clothed 
with  a  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  roimd  the  hearth  in  the  hall  (t» 
aJtrio).  On  festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands,  Plant,  TVtn. 
i.  1.,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet,  Aug. 
31.  There  were  not  only  Lares  domestici  etfamiUaresy  but  also  Cam* 
pitales  et  viales^  militares  et  mariniy  &c. 

The  Penates  (sive  a  penu ;  est  enim  omne  quo  veseuntur  homines^ 
FENUs ;  sive  quod  penitus  insidentj  Cic  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.  Dii  per  quos 
penitus  spiramus,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Idem  ac  Magnt  Dii,  Jupiter, 
Junoy  Minervay  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  296.)  were  worshipped  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  house,  which  was  called  PenetraUa:  also 
Jmpkiviumy  or  Cempiuviumj  Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were 
likewise  Publici  Penatesy  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii.  17., 
under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.     These  ^neas 

*  The  ass  was  sacrificed  to  him  (^Ovid,  F,  i,  391.).  He  was  worshipped  prin- 
cipally at  Larapsacus,  on  the  Hellespont. 

t  <<  The  genius  was  regarded  as  an  attending  spirit,  associated  with  man  from  bis 
birth  ;  and  he  appeared  white  or  black,  according  as  a  man  lived  well  or  ill.  These 
genii  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  paintings  of  the  Etruscan  vases.  The  bbci^ 
genius  is  represented  carrying  a  large  hamirer  or  mallet ;  they  are  both  winged :  wine 
and  flowers  were  the  offerings  to  the  genius.  Philosophical  writers,  as  Honice  {Od. 
iii.  17.  14.  A.  P.  209.),  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  genius  as  being 
the  same  with  the  soul : — 

*  Scit  genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrura. 
Naturae  deus  human  as,  mortalis  in  unum  - 

Quodque  caput,  vuUu  tntUatilis,  albug  et  ater,' — Hor.  Cp.iL  2.  187. 
The  worship  of  the  genius  continued  till  the  demise  of  paganism,  as  it  w  mentioned 
in  the  Theodosian  Code :  —  *  NuUus  Larem  igne,  mero  genium,  PenatS  nkhre  t»- 
noratus.*     (,!)€  Paganis.y  —  KeighUeyt  Myth,  ^.  ^10, 
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brought  with  him  from  Troy,  Virff.  JEn.  ii.  293.  717.  iii.  148.  iv.  598. 
Hence  Patrii  Penates,  familiaresque^  Cic  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same;  and  they 
seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  Quinct,  26,  27.  Verr, 
iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv,  i.  29.  The  Penates  were 
of  divme  origin ;  the  Lares,  of  human.*  Certain  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the 
Penates.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house,  the  Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and 
on  sea. 

Lar  is  oflen  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling:  Apto  cum  tare  fundus, 
Horat  Od.  i.  12.  44-.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  862.  So  Penates:  thus, 
Nogtris  succede  Penatibus  hospes,  Virg.  JEu.  viii.  123-  Plin.  Paa.  47-. 
OviA  Fast.  vi.  529- 


i  DII   MINORUM    GENTIUM,   OR    INFERIOR  DEITIES. 

!     These  were  of  various  kinds : 

I.  Dii  INDIGETES,  or  heroes,  ranked  among  the  gods  on  account 
of  their  virtue  and  merits;  of  whom  the  chief  were, — 

HERCULES,  tlie  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of  Amphitryon, 
king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and  other  exploits : 
sneezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle,  killing  the  lion  in  the 
Kemexan  wood,  Jthe  Hydra  of  the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus, 
the  brazen-footed  stag  on  Mount  Msn^us,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of 
Stymphalus,  Dlomedes,  and  his  horses,  who  were  fed  on  human  flesh, 
the  wild  bull  in  the  island  of  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeas, 
sabduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog  Cerberus 
from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied  Geryon  from 
Spain,  fixing  piUars  in  the  /return  Gaditanum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
bringing  away  tlie  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  killing  the 
iiragon  which  guarded  them,  slaying  the  giant  Antseus,  and  the  mon- 
strous thief  Cacus,  &c-    [  Ovtd.  F.  1.  543.] 

Hercules  was  called  Alcides,  fi'om  AIobus,  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ; 
and  Thynthius,  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where  be  was  born ;  OetcBus, 
frora  Mount  Oete,  where  he  died.  Being  consumed  by  a  poisoned 
robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could 
not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set 
on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  of  prodigious  strength,  holding  a  dub  in 
his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  jof  the  Nemeaean  lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations:  Hercle, 
Mehercle,  vel  -es;  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Beus 
Juki,  the  godwof  faith  or  honour ;  thus,  per  Dium  Fidium^  Plaut.,  me 
Diusjidiusj  Bcjuveif  Sallust.  Cat.  S5.f 

*  According  to  Ovid  (F.  li.  615.%  they  were  the  offspring  of  Mercury  and  the 
nymph  Lara.     *<  Tlie  word  Lar  is  Etruscan,  and  signified  Lord,** — Keigktley, 

t  The  altar,  called  Ara  Maxima  (Ovid.  F.  i.  581.),  erected  to  Hercules  by  Evan-  ' 
<ler,  was  remaining  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus.     It  stood  in  the  ox  market ; 
for  Hercules  was  invoked  in  all  verbal  bargains.    According  to  several  commentators, 
^^KHe  monosyllables  me  and  e  had  the  same  force  amongst  the  I^atins  as  the  pre- 
po«tian^»er;  so  me  Dius  Fidius  and  jier  Dium  Fidium,  h  CatiTt  and  ver  Catioretaf 
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Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  too  over  treasures :  hence  JXves 
amico  Hercule^  Horat.  Sat.  ik  6.  1%  dextro  Hercule,  by  the  favour  of 
Hercules,  Pers,  ii.  11.  Hence  those  who  obtained  great  ridies  con- 
secrated (poUucebant)  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules,  Plaut.  Stkh,  i.  3. 
80.  Bacch,  iv.  14,  15.    Plutarch,  in  CrassOy  init.* 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tynddrus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytemnestra,  said 
to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs;  from  one  of  which  came 
Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring  from  the  same  egg, 
Sat,  ii.  1.  26.     He,  however,  also  calls  them  Fratres  HsLENiE,  Od, 

LS.  2. the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was  much 

observed  at  sea:  —  called  TyfidaridcB^  Gemini^  &c.  Castor  was  re- 
markable for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing,  HoraL  Od.  u  12.  26.; 
represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star  over  the  head  of 
each,  and  covered  witli  a  cap;  hence  called  Fratres  Pileati,  FeMus. 
CatulL  35.  There  was  a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly, 
but  called  the  temple  only  of  Castor,  Dio.  xxxvii.  8.  Suei.  Cues,  10. 
[Built  by  Tiberius,  Ovid.  F.  i.  707.] 

-^neas,  called  Jupiter  Indiges'^;  and  Romulusy  QUIRINUS,  after 
being  ranked  among  the  gods^  either  from  Quiris  a  spear,  or  Cura,  a 
city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  475—480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also,  after  their  death,  were  ranked  among 
the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONESf,  {quasi  semi-ho- 
mines, minores  diis  at  majores  hominibuSy)  Liv.  viii.  20. ;  as 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute ;  said  to  be 
the  son  o^  Mercury  ^lhA  Peneldpey  Cic,  worshipped  chiefly  mArcatUa; 
hence  called  Arcadius  and  Mienalius,  or  ^idesy  and  Lyctus,  from  two 
mountains  there;  Tegeceus,  from  a  city^  &c.;  called  by  the  Romans 
Inuus;  —  represented  with  horns  and  goats'  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights,  or  causeless 
alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  terrores,  Dionys.  v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  PaD.§ 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  called  also 
Marica  and  Bona  Dba,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.|| 

signififd  the  same  things.  This  form  of  speech  answered  to  the  particles  fi^  H^, 
which  the  Oreeks  made  use  of  in  their  oaths. 

*  His  wife  was  Hebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  worsliipped  at  Rome  under 
the  name  of  Juventtu.  llie  temple  of  Hercules  Gustos  was  in  tlie  Circus  Flaminius. 
He  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  slaves.  Human  sacri6ces  were  offered  to  him  by  the 
Carthaginians. — Liv.  xx.  57.    PUn.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  5. 

t  **  The  Roman  consuls,  with  the  pontiffs,  offered  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Numichis.*' —  Nieb.  i.  p.  165. 

\  A  Sabine  deity,  whose  temple  was  on  the  Quirinal,  was  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Sancus,  Fidius,  and  Semo.     See  Keightley  on  Ovid.  F.  vi.  213. 

§  <<  A  temple  was  built  to  Faunus  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines,  and  dedicated  A.  U.  C.  509."-^  A'ieighUei/  on  Ovid,  F.  ii.  193. 
His  worship  was  introduced  by  Evander,  v.  95). 

II  "  Between  Saturn  and  tlie  Trojan  settlement,  the  legend  counted  only  three 
kings  of  the  aborigines,  Picus,  Faunus,  and  Latinus,  son  aAer  son ;  who,  when  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  were  exalted  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  adored  as  Indigetcs.  It 
is  only  the  later  account  which  makes  Latinus  fall  in  the  battle  with  Tumus  or  Me- 
sentius ;  acccording  to  the  genuine  legmd,  he  disappeared,  and  was  worshipped  as 
Jupiter  LaUalis.'*—  Nub.  i.  p.  66. 
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There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were  believed 
to  occasion  the  nightmare  (ludibria  noctis  vel  tphialten  immittere), 
Plin.  XXV.  4. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons  and 
merchandise;  —  supposed  to  transform  himself  into  different  shapes, 
Propert  iv.  2.  Hence,  Vertumnis  Tiatus  iniguis,  an  inconstant  man, 
Horat.  SaL  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  wife  of  Ver- 
turanus,  Ovid.  Mei,  xiv.  623,  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  called  Chioris  by  the  Greeks, 
Lactant.  i.  20.  6.     Ovid,  Fast.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries  * ;  whose  temple  was  always 
open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cernai,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when  before  the  building  of  the  Capitol  all  the 
temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed  {exaugurarentur)^  it  alone 
could  not,  Liv.  i.  55.  v.  54.  Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere, 
Gell.  xii.  6.,  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  Liv.  ibid.\ 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds; 
usually  feminine,  Pastoria  Pales,  Flor.  i.  20.  [  Ovid.  F.  iv.  721. 
Seep.  1.] 

HYMEN  vel  HYMEN^EUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  16. 60.  J 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from  business, 
Orid.  Fast.  vi.  307.     [i7or.  Ep.  i.  10.  49.] 

AVERRUNCUS,  tlie  god  who  averted  mischiefs  (mala  averrun- 
eahat)f  Varr.  vi.  5. There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  or  Robigo,  the  goddess,  who 
preserved  corn  from  blight  (a  rubigi^ie),  Gell.  v.  13.  Ovid  mentions 
only  the  goddess  Robigo,  Fast.  iv.  911.§ 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv,  in  Virg.JSn.  vii.  84. 
CLOACINA,  of  the  cladccBt  or  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS  (nympha), 

•  The  Dii  Termini^  invented  by  Numa,  were,  in  bis  time,  nothing  more  than 
square  stones  or  posts,  erected  to  mark  the  limits  of  public  and  private  property.  Any 
person  might  kill  the  individaal  who  removed  or  attempted  to  remove  them ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  law  still  more  inviolable,  Numa  instituted  a  festival  in  their 
honour,  called  the  TermmaUa.  On  the  ceremonies  observed,  see  Ovid.  F.  ii.  6.  39. 
Mth.  i.  p.  201. 

t  Rather,  that  its  boundaries  would  not  fall  back.  Livy  states  the  same  of  Juven- 
tas,  a  token  that  the  youth  of  the  Roman  empire  would  not  fade.  See  Nitb.  i. 
p.  428. 

\  '*  At  Rome  she  had  an  altar  by  the  temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  gate  which  was 

called  from  her  the  gate  of  Lavema,  Porta  Lavemaiu.     There  was  also  a  temple  of 

this  goddess  near  Formise.  {dc.  Att.  vii.  8.)   It  is  not  improbable  that  l^avernaand 

Latona  are  related,  and  both  names  derived  from  lateo,  significatory  of  da'-knest  or  o6« 

Kuriijf,    It  is  rather  curious  that  t  and  v  should  be  commutable,  yet  there  are  many 

instances  of  it,  such  as  tlKKw  and  tietfo,  hi\t»  and  volo,  kKvrhi  and  clious.     To  these 

nay  perhaps  be  added,  Laiinus  and  Lavinum,  and  certainly  valUt,  and  the  G«rman 

thai,  and  English  daU,**-^  KeighUey^s  Myth.  p.  474. 

(  A  dog  was  sacrificed,  to  represent  Canicula,  the  dog-ster.   {Omd,  F.  iv.  941.) 

**  Pro  cane  sidereo  canis  hie  imponitur  ars ; 

Ety  quare  pereat,  nil  nisi  nomen  habet.*' 

R  4 
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female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth :  over  moun- 
tains, Oreddes;  woods,  DryadeSy  HamadryadeSy  NapcMB;  rivers  and 
fountains,  Naiades  vel  Naiades;  the  sea,  Nereides^  OceaniiideSy  &c. 

Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  presided 

over  it ;  as,  Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber,  Virff.  JEn.  viii.  SL  77-  JBriddmts 
over  the  Po ;  taurine  vultu,  with  the  countenance  of  a  bull,  and  horns ; 
as  all  rivers  were  represented,  {quod  flumina  sunt  atrocioy  ut  iauriy 
Festus ;  vel  propter  impetus  et  mugitus  aquarunty  Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat. 
Od.  iv.  14,  25,  Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  AuflduSy)  Virg.  G.  iv.  S71. 
Ovid.  Met.  ix.  pr.  uElian.  li.  33.  Claudian.  cons.  Prob-  214,  &c.  The 
sources  of  rivers  were  particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cul- 
tivated with  religious  ceremonies,  Senec,  Ep.  41.  Temples  were 
erected ;  as  to  Ciitumnus,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.,  to  Ilissus,  Pausan,  i. 
19. ;  small  pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the 
presiding  deities  propitious;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  swim 
near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because  tlie  touch  of  a  naked  body  was 
supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated  waters,  ibid.  &  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  22. 
Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  lactis  Vadimonisy  Plin.  £p. 
viii.  20.,  in  which  were  several  floating  islands,  Und.  &  Plin.  ii.  95. 
8.  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that 
of  Bandusia,  Od.  iii.  IS.,  whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed, 
Ep.  i.  18. 104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  infernal 
regions,  MINOS,  JSdcus  and  Rhadamanthus ;  CHARON,  the  ferry- 
man of  hell,  (PoRTiTOR,  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  298.  Pohthmeus,  -eosy  Ju- 
venal, iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the 
rivers  Styx  and  Acherony  and  extracted  from  each  his  partorium  or 
freight  (natUum),  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto ;  hence  called 
PoRTiTOR;  the  dog  CERBERUS^  a  three-headed  monster,  who 
guarded  the  entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like  ;  as  Pietyy  Faithy  HopCy  C<mcordy  Fortune  *,  Famcy 
\_MenSy  Ovid.  F.  vi.  245.  Cic  de  N.  D.  iii.  36.  Liv.  xxii.  10.]  &c 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.,  even  vices  and  diseases.  Id,  Legg.  ii.  11.  NaU 
D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal.  \.  115.;  and  under  the  emperors  likewise  foreign 
deities ;  as  IsiSy  Osisis,  Antibisy  of  the  Egyptians,  Lucan.  viii.  831.; 
also  the  winds  and  the  tempests :  EuruSy  the  east  wind ;  Auster  or 
NoluSy  the  south  wind ;  Zephyrus^  the  west  wind ;  BoreaSy  the  north 
yrmdi'yAfricuSy  the  south-west;  Ccrusy  the  north- east;  and  i£OLUS, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Lipari 
islands,  hence  called  Insuke  ^oli<B:  AURiE,  the  air-nymphs  or 
sylphs,  &c.f 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do  them 
good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them  ;  as  Averruneus  and 
jRobigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a  bad ;  the  former  was 
called  Duo  VIS  (ajuvando),  or  Diespitery  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or 
Vedius,  Gell.  V.  12.  But  Ovid  makes  Vefovis  the  same  with  Jupiter 
parvusy  or  nan  magnusy  Fast.  iii.  445.  &c. 

*  Her  temple  at  Antium  was  of  great  celebrity.  —  Hor.  Od,  i.  xzxt. 

t  The  Horie,  Goddesses  of  the  Seasons,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Tbemis.  {Ovid. 
JF*.  V.  217.)  A  temple  wasbutHto  TempeUas  by  L.  Scipio^  who  conquered  Conaca, 
A.  U.  C.  495.-/6.  F.  vi.  193. 
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II.  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  THE  MINISTERS  OF  SACRED 
THINGS.* 

The  ministers  of  religion,  among  tlie  Romans,  did  not  foiin  a  distinct 
order  from  the  other  citizens/  (See  p.  96.)  They  were  usually  chosen 
from  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods  (omnium  deorum  sacer" 
dotes) ;  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity  (uni  cdicui  numini 
addicti).     Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  Tlie  PONTIFICES  (a  posse  facere,  quia  iUis  jv^  erat  sacra 
faciendi ;  vd  potius  a  ponte  faciendo,  nam  ab  us  sublicius  est  /actus 
jnimum  et  restitutus  scepCy  cum  ideo  sacra  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  Jiant^ 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  Zit?.  iv.  4.  Dionys.  ii.  73.,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians  ; 
four  in  number  ["  i.e.  half  for  the  Ramnes,  half  for  the  Tities,"  Nieb. 
I.  p.  258.],  till  the  year  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were  created 
from  tlie  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.f  Some  think,  that  originally  there  was 
only  one  Pontifex ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20.  ii.  2. 
Sylla  increased  tlieir  number  to  fifteen,  Liv,  Ep.  89.  They  were 
divided  into  Majores  and  Minores,  Cic,  Harusp.  R.  6.  Ztt;.xxii.  57. 
Some  suppose  the  seven  added  by  Sylla  and  their  successors  to  have 
been  called  minores;  and  the  eight  old  ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen 
in  their  room,  Majores.  Others  think  the  majores  were  patricians, 
and  the  minores  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the 
distinction  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Pantifices  was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cie. 
Bom,  12. 

The  Pon^^^ef  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things  ;  and, 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed  what  re- 
gulations they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their  mandates, 
thej  could  fine,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oifence.  Dionysius 
says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  one,  nor  bound 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  people, 
ii.  73.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations ;  for  we 
learn  fi'om  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige 
them,  even  against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office, 
Ihm,  45.,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as  from 
all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  12.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic.  Dom.  i,  51.    Harusp. 

*  *'  That  the  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  first  initiated  the  Romans  into  the  mysteries 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  is  very  clear,  from  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  who  is 
speaking  of  Caere,  a  tov^n  in  Etruria :  —  *  Sacrarium  populi  Romani,  diversorium 
sarerdotura,  ac  receptaculum  sacrorum.'  From  this  circumstance  of  religious  rites 
being  particularly  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cere  to  the  gods,  the  word  caremonia 
seems  to  have  been  derived.** — Encyc,  Metrop. 

t  **  Cicero  indeed  says,  that  Numa  instituted  five  pontiffs  {deMeju  ii.  14.)  ;  but 
jiere  be  reckons  the  chief  pontiff  among  the  major  pontiffs,  among  whom  he  was  not 
included.  Had  their  number  been  five,  the  Ogulnian  law  would  have  added  just  as 
many  plebeians,  not  four  merely ;  especially  as  five  was  the  plebeian  number.  After 
that  law  was  passed,  including  the  chief  pontiff,  they  made  nine,  like  the  augurs ;  being 
the  same  multiple  of  the  number  of  the  original  tribes ;  hence  SylU  augmented  them 
to  five  times  three.*'— ,Wk6.  i.  p.  258.   Note. 


iSO  PONTIFSX  MAXIMUS. 

J?.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that  the  inferior 
priests  did  their  duty,  Dionys,  ihid.  From  the  different  parts  of  their 
office,  the  Greeks  called  them  ispoh^d<rKaXoi,  UpovofMi,  Upo<l>J>^aKeiy  icp«payTai, 
Scuirorum  doctoresy  administratores,  custodes,  et  interpretetf,  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of  Pon- 
Hfiees  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionys.  ii.  73.,  till  the  year  650 ; 
when  Domitius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  the  people.  Suet. 
Ner,  2.  Cic.  RulL  ii.  7.  VeU.  ii.  12.  Sylla  abrogated  this  law,  Ascan. 
in  Cic,  CcRcU.  3. ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Labienus,  a  tribune,  through 
the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xxxvii.  37.  Antony  again  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests,  Dio,  xliv. 
Jin. ;  thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly,  Und^  furto 
creatusy  Yell.  ii.  61.  In  conjusione  rerum  ac  tumultu,  pontificatiim 
maximum  intercepity  Liv.  Epit.  117.  Pansa  once  more  restored  the 
right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brvi.  5,  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the 
fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above  the  usual  number  as  he  thought 
proper ;  which  power  the  succeeding  emperors  exercised,  so  that  the 
number  of  priests  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17. 

The  chief  of  the  PonHfices  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS ; 
(quod  maximus  rerum,  qucB  ad  sacra,  et  religiones  pertinent,  judex  sit, 
Festus :  Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum.  Id. 
in  Ordo  Sacerdotum  ;)  which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.54. 
He  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the  other  pontifices  were  chosen 
by  the  college,  Liv,  xxv.  5.,  commonly  from  among  those  who  had 
borne  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The  first  plebeian  Pontifex 
M,  was  T.  Coruncanius,  Liv,  Ep,  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Pontifex  M. 
was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters,  Liv,  \,  20. 
ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  performed  ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  subject  to  him,  Liv,  ii.  2. 
He  could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the  city,  although  invested 
with  consular  authority,  Liv,  Ep.  xix.  /.  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit,  Annal. 
in,  51,  58.,  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  although 
they  were  magistrates,  Liv,  ibid,  xl.  2.  42.    Cic,  Phil.  xi.  8. 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its  ministers! 
we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on  Treraeiiius,  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute,  used  injurious  lan- 
guage to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M,  (Scwrorumque  qudm  magistraiuum 
juspotentiusfuit),  Liv.  Ep.  xlvii.  But  the  Pontifices  appear,  at  least 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the 
tribunes,  Cie,  Dom,  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M.  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  417.  GeU,  i.  12.  Senec. 
Contr,  i,  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected  their  duty,  he  repri- 
manded, Liv.  iv.  44.,  or  punished  them,  xxviii.  11.,  sometimes  by  a 
sentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Cic,  Har,  resp,  7,  Legg,  ii.  9.  Liv, 
viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M,  was  requisite  in  public  and  solemn 
religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games,  or  the  like,  Liv, 
iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.,  made  a  prayer,  Suet,  CI,  22.,  or  dedicated 
a  temple,  Liv,  ix.  46. ;  also,  when  a  general  devoted  himself  for  his 
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amij,  ZtV.  viii.  9.  x.  ?•  SS8.,  to  repeat  over  before  them  the  form  of 
words  proper  to  be  used,  (its  verba  prairej  v.  carmen  prafari,)  ibid.  & 
v.  41., which  Seneca  calls  Pontificale  carmen,  ConsoL  ad  Marc,  IS. 
It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without  hesitation, 
Vakr.Max,  viii.  13.  2.  He  attended  at  the  Comitia;  especially  when 
priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate  them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8. 
xi.  42. ;  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  were  made,  Ta^nL  Hut. 
i.  15.  GeR.  V.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic,  Dom.  13.  Plin.  Pan,  37.  At  these 
the  other pontifiees  also  attended:  hence  the  Comitia  were  said  to  be 
held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be  done,  apttd pontijices,  vel  pro 
coUegio  pontificum,  in  presence  of,  ibiiL  Solennia  pro  poniifice  sua- 
eipere,  to  perform  the  due  sacred  rights  in  the  presence,  or  according 
to  the  direction,  of  the  Pontifex  MaximtUy  Liv.  ii.  27.  /'ny  thing 
done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  Pantificio  jure  Jieri^  Cic.  Dom.  14. 
And  when  the  Pontifex  M,  pronounced  any  decree  of  the  college  in 
their  presence,  he  was  said  pro  collegio  respondere,  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
53.  The  decision  of  the  college  was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  however  was  bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  What 
only  three  pontijices  determined  was  held  valid,  Id.  reep.  Har.  6.  But, 
in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  was  requisite, 
Liv.  ix«  46.  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing, 
[cigua  est  summa  potestas  omnium  rertan^  Cic.  ibid.)  might  confer  the 
dedication  of  a  temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force 
the  Pontifex  M.  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will :  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  Flavins,  Liv.  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Fhmines  and  Pex 
Sacrorum  seemed  to  have  judged  together  with  the  Pontifices^  Cic. 
Dom.  49.,  and  even  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  same  college, 

m,  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontijices  to  judge  concerning 
marriages,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  10.  Dio.  xlvii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  regulating 
the  year  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet,  Jul.  40.  Auff.  31.  Macrch. 
SaL  i.  14.,caUed  FASTI  [SACRI  or]  KALENDARES,  because  the 
days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or  from  beginning  to 
end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the  whole  year,  what  days  were 
fnsti,  and  what  nefasti,  &c.,  Festus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  con- 
fined to  the  pontijices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.,  till  C.  Flavius  divulged 
them  (fastos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit),  Liv.  ix.  46.  (See  p.  165.) 
In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates, particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  18.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  2.  Cic. 
Sext.  14.  Att.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13.  Thus,  enumeratiofastorum,  quasi  anno^ 
rumy  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tusc.  i.  28.,  Fasti  menwresj  permanent  records, 
Borat  Od.  iii.  17.  4.  iv.  14. 4.,  pictij  variegated  with  different  colours, 
Ovid.  Fast.  \.  11.,  signantes  tempara.  Id.  657.  Hence  a  list  of  the 
consuls,  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  some  persons 
digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545,  are  called  Fasti  Consul  ares,  or 
the  Capitolian  marbles,  because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol, 
by  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese. 

In  later  times  it  became  customary  to  add,  on  particular  days, 
after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence.    Thus, 
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on  the  Lupercalioj  it  was  marked  (adseriptum  est)  that  Antony  had 
ofFered  the  crown  to  Cssar,  Cic,  Phil,  ii.  S*.  —  To  have  one's  name 
thus  marked  {adseriptum)  in  the  Fastis  was  reckoned  the  highest 
honour,  Cic^  JEp.  fid  Brut  15.  Ovid.  Fcut.  i.  9.  TaciL  Ann.  i.  15. 
(whence,  probably,  the  origin  of  canonisation  in  the  church  of 
Rome) :  as  it  was  the  greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased 
from  the  Fastiy  Cic.  Sext.  14.  Pis.  13.  Verr.  ii.  53.  iv.  fin.  Tacit 
AnnaL  iii.  17- 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman  fes- 
tivals for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fast  i.  7.  (Fas- 
TORUM  libri  appeUarUur^  in  quihtis  toHus  anni  fit  descripUoy  Festus ; 
quia  de  consultbus  et  regibus  editi  sunt,  Isid.  vi.  8.)  The  first  six  of 
them  only  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times^  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short  account  of 
the  public  transactions  of  every  year  in  a  book,  [or  rather  on  a  whited 
table]  (in  aUmm  efferthat,  vel  potius  referdaty)  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might  come 
and  read  it ;  {proponebcU  tabulam  dami,  potestas  ut  essetpopulo  cogno- 
scendi;)  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mucius  Scsevola, 
who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius  and  Cinna.  These  records 
were  called,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ANNALES  maximi,  Cic.  Orat. 
ii.  12.    Gell.  iv.  5.,  as  having  been  composed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

The  annals .  composed  by  the  Pontifex  before  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  called  also  Commentarii,  perished  most  of  them  with  the 
city,  Liv.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Pontifices  seem  to  have 
dropped  the  custom  of  compiling  annals :  but  several  private  persons 
composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman  affairs ;  which,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  nar- 
ration, they  likewise  styled  Annals;  as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso, 
Cic.  ihid.  Liv.  i.  44.  55.  ii.  40.  58.  x.  9.  37,  &c.  Dionys.  iv.  7.  15. 
Gell.  i.  19.    Hortensius,  Veil.  ii.  16.     So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (uTro/Aytf/Aara)  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  his 
own  actions  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12. 
Syll  16.  Ver.  v.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  61.  ITao.  Hist.  iv.  40.],  as 
Julius  Caesar  modestly  calls  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars,  Cic. 
Brut.  75.  Suet.  C<bs.  56. ;  and  Gellius  calls  Xenophon's  book  concerning 
the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates  {dvofAyinxoytvfjMTa)  Memorabilia  So- 
cratiSf  xiv.  3.  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thmg  which  a  person 
wrote  or  ordered  to  be  written  as  a  memorandum  for  himself  or  others, 
(qua  commeminisse  opus  esset,  notes  to  help  the  memory;)  as  the 
heads  of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut,  44.  Qmnc- 
tilian.  iv.  1.  69.  x.  7.  30.,  notes  taken  from  the  discourse  or  book  of 
another,  Id.  ii.  11.  7.  iii.  8.  67.,  or  any  book  whatever,  in  which  short 
notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down :  thus,  Commentarii  regis  Nummy 
Liv.  i.  31^  32.,  Servii  TuUiiy  ib.  60.,  JEum^is,  xl.  11.  6.,  regum,  Cic. 
Rabir.  perd.  5.,  Casaris,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  14.,  Trc^'ani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106. 
Hence  a  commentariisy  a  clerk  or  secretary,  Grutery  p.  89.  Coelius, 
in  writing  to  Cicero,  calls  the  acta  publicay  or  public  registers  of  the 

city,  COMMENTARIUS  RERUM  URBANARUM,  Cic.  Fom.  viii.  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.   Legg.  ii.  9. ;  but  their  sentence 
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mig^t  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascan.  in  Cic.  pro  MiL  12.    Liv. 

xxxvii.  51.  xl.  2. 

The  ParUifex  M,y  although  possessed  of  so  great  power,  is  called 
by  Cicero  privatus,  Cat.  i.  2.,  as  not  being  a  magistrate.  But  some 
think  that  Uie  title  PorUifex  Maximtis  is  here  applied  to  Sci)>io  by 
anticipation;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office,  according  to 
Paterculus,  ii.  3.,  contrary  to  the  account  of  Appian,  B,  Civ.  i.  p.  359., 
and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person^  Off\ 
I  22.    Livy  expressly  opposes  ParUifices  to  privaius,  v.  52. 

The  Ponti/Uxs  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple  {toga  prcetexta)^ 
Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid,  Alex.  Sev.  40.,  and  a  woollen  cap,  (G^a- 
Unuy  pileus  vel  Ttiiulus,  Festus,  and  Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  with  a  small  rod  (yirgula)  wrapt  round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or 
tassel  on  the  top  of  it ;  called  apex,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  683. 
viii.  ^^.  X.  270. ;  often  put  for  the  whole  cap,  Liv.  vi.  41.  Cic.  Legg. 
i.  1.;  thus  iralos  tremere  regum  apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on 
the  head  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  19.;  or 
for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used 
instead  of  a  cap  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv.  ihid.  Sulpicius  Galba 
was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  (apex 
prolapsus)  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.4. 
Hence  cqyex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing;  as,  mantis  apexj  Sil. 
xii.  709.,  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament,  as^  apex  senectuiis 
est  auctoritas,  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Italy, 
Liv,  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.  fragm.  62.  The  first  Pontifex  M.  freed 
from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  618,  Liv.  JEpiL 
59. ;  so  afterwards  Caesar,  Suet  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  Iix«  15.,  on  which 
account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while  Lepidus  was 
alive,  Suet.  Aug.  31.,  which  Tiberius,  Dio.  Ivi.  30.,  and  Seneca,  de 
CUm.  i.  10.,  impute  to  his  clemency.  But  with  what  justice,  we  may 
learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in 
other  respects.  For,  after  depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Trium- 
virate, A.  U.  718,  Dio.  xlix.  12.,  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time 
to  Circeji  under  custody,  Stiet.  16.  Dio.  ibid.,  he  forced  him  to 
come  to  Rome  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  liim  with 
great  indignity,  Dio.  liv.  15.  —  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741, 
Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  ibid.  27.  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  4*20.,  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  successors,  and  the 
title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the  time  of  Gratian,  Zosim.  iv.  36., 
or  rather  of  Theodosius ;  for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian  this  title 
is  annexed.  "When  there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us 
that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontifex  M.^  liii.  17. ;  but  this  rule  was  soon 
after  violated,  Capitolin.  in  Ba&in.  8.  The  Hierarchy  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established  partly  on  the  model  of 
the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  college  of  Pontifices. 

The  Pontifiees  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  (habitavit,  sc. 
Caesar,  in  sacrd  via,  domopublicd,  Suet.  Caes.  46.)  called  Regia,  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  11.  6.  (quod  in  ed  sacra  a  rege  sacrificulo  erant  solita  usurpariy 
Festus ;  vel  quod  in  ed  rex  sacrificulus  habitare  cortsuessetf  Serv.  in 
Virg.  ^n.   viii.   363.)  —  Thus,    when    Augustus    became    Pontifex 
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MaximuSf  he  made  pvifolic  a  part  of  his  house ;  and  gave  the  Rbgia 
(which  Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  Rex  sacrorum)  to  the  Vestal 
Virguis ;  to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous,  Dio,  liv.  27* ;  whence 
some  suppose  it  the  same  with  the  Regia  NunuB^  the  palace  of  Numa, 
Ovid,  TrisU  iii.  1.  30.,  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude  under 
the  name  of  mantitnenta  regisy  Od.  i.  2. 15.,  and  Augustus,  Suei.  76. — 
said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  263., 
called  ATRIUM  regium,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  Others  suppose  it  different. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  regia  mentioned  bj  Festus 
in  Equus  October  ;  in  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  GelL  iv.  6. 
PkUarch,  Q.  Rom,  96.,  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars, 
«•  e,  the  Arudlia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  as  being  P<mtifex 
M,y  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to 
Jupiter  every  NundincB  or  market-day,  by  the  wife  of  the  FUtmtn 
diali8(¥LAJAiviCA),    Sat,  i,  16- 

A  Pon^ifex  M,  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching,  and  even 
by  seeing,  a  dead  body,  Senec,  consoL  ad  Marc,  15.,  Dio,  liv.  28.  35. 
Ivi.  31.,  as  was  an  augur.  Tacit,  Annal,  \,  02,  So  the  high  priest 
among  the  Jews,  LetnL  xxi.  11.  Even  the  statue  of  Augustus  was 
removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the  sight  of 
slaughter,  Dio,  Ix.  13.  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  Pontifez  M, 
was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q,  Rom.  72,, 
whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly  from  the  flight, 
chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds  (ex  avium  gestu  vel  garritu  et  spectione^ 
Festus),  and  also  fVom  other  appearances,  CicFam,  vi.  6.  Horat  Od, 
iii.  27.  &c. ;  a  body  of  priests  (amplissimi  sacerdotii  collegium,  Cic. 
Fam.  iii.  10.)  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv, 
L  36.*,  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  respecting  the 
public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  con- 
sulting them,  (nisi  auspicatd,  Liv.  i.  36.  vi.  41.,  sine  auspiciisy  Cic. 
Divin.  i.  2.,  nisi  augurio  acto.  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Ver.  v.  6.,  vel  capto.  Suet. 
Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  consequence  ^ey  were 
equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic,  Div.  i.  16.f 
•  Augur  is  oflen  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic.  Divin, 
ii.  3,  4.  Fam,  vi.  6.  So,  Augur  Apollo,  i.  e.  qtii  augurio  prceest,  the 
god  of  augury,  Horat,  Od,  i.  2.  32.  Virg,  ^n,  iv.  376.  Auspex 
denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens  (auspicia  vel 
omina),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27.  8.,  particularly  the  priest  who  officiated  at 
marriages,  Juvenal,  x.  336.  Cic,  Cluent,  5.  Plaut,  Cas,  proL  86.  SueL 
CI,  26.  Liv,  xlii.  12.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom  of  consulting 
the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropped,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  i.  15.  ii.  3. 
Legg,  ii.  13.,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage 
contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  performed,  were 
called  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic,  Divin,  i,  16.,  otherwise  Proxeneta, 

•  They  were  generally  senators  of  consular  rank,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
dignities  of  the  republic.  (See  MiddletorCs  Cic,  ii.  426.)  "  S.  Sulpicius  Tullio, 
de  Tullii  {Ep,  ad  Fam.  \y,  5.),  te  patrein  tuum,  practorem,  consulem,  augurem 
vidiase." —  T, 

f  **  Cic.  Liel,  §  2.  His  proximis  JVbnw,  cum  in  hortos  D.  Bruti  auguris,  com^ 
mgntandi  causa,  ut  attolet,  venissemus.'* — T. 
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amciHaioreSy  'xa^awit^my  pronubL  Hence  autpex  is  put  for  a  favourer 
or  director ;  thus,  Atispex  legis,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  ?•  Auspices  ccepforum 
cperumj  favourers,  Virg,  jEn,  iii.  20.  Diis  auspiabuSj  under  the 
direction  or  conduct  of,  I<L  iv.  ^5.  So  auspice  musdf  Horat.  £p.  L  3«  IS. 
Teucro,  Od.  i.  7.  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  used  promis- 
cuously, Vtrff.  j^n,  i.  392.  Cic.  Div,  i.  47. ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future  events 
from  the  infection  of  birds;  auguriuniy  from  any  omen  or  prodigies 
whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.;  but  each  of  these  words 
is  often  put  for  the  omen  itself,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  89i  499.  AuouRiUM 
Sall'tis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
ask  safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21.  SueL  Aug.  31.  TaaL 
AnnaL  xii.  23.  Civ.  Div.  i.  47*  The  omens  were  also  called  ostetUOf 
portentOy  manstra,  prodigia  (quia  ostendtuU,  portendufUy  mansirani, 
priBdicunt),  Cic.  Div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  P£Rem»ia» 
Festus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  ii.  36.,  from  the  beaks  of  birds,  as  it 
is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons,  £x  acumihibus,  a  kind  of 
auspices  peculiar  to  war,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  the 
Tuscans :  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  mstructed  as  carefully 
in  this  art  as  aflerwards  they  were  in  the  Greek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  96. 
Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of 
the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  were  sent  to  each  of  the  twelve 
states  of  Etruria  to  be  taught,  Civ.  Div.  i.  41.*  Valerius  Maximus 
says  ten,  i.  1.     It  should  probably  be,  in  both  authors,  one  to  eacluf 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (auguriis  legere)  who 
should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should  govern  it  when 
built  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus  the  Aventine,  as 
places  to  make  their  observations  (templa  ad  inaugurandum).  Six 
vultures  first  appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  (augurium)  to  Remus  u 
and  after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,  (nuneiaio 
augurio,  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantatOy  Divin.  i.  47n  see  p.  83,  84.)^ 
twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was  sfduted 
king  by  his  own  party.  The  partisans  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown. 
to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from 
the  number  of  birds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the  contest  they 
came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Remus  fell.     The  common  report 

*  "  The  Etrurian  chiefs,  the  Magnates  (principes  Elntrug),  were  the  persona  from 
^bom  the  noble  lloman  youths  received  instruction  in  the  sacred  sciences  of  divination; 
I  warh'ke,  sacerdotal  race,  like  the  Chaldaeans  ;  they  were  the  Lucumones,  whose  an« 
cestors  had  committed  to  writing  the  revelations  of  Tages,"  (Nieb.  i.  p.  100.) 
"  The  peculiar  secret  of  the  Etruscans  was  the  interpretation  of  lightning ;  this,  and 
all  the  branches  of  their  aruspicy,  were  taught  in  sacerdotal  schools  ;  they  were  also 
laid  down  in  the  sacred  books  which  recorded  the  oral  instructions  of  Tages."  {JK 
P- 115.)  "  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  youths  of  rank  were 
instructed  in  the  Etruscan  language  and  literature,  as  they  were  subsequently  in 
ihe  Greek.*'— 76.  p.  116. 

t  "  All  the  Sabellians,  but  especially  the  Marsians,  were  interpreters  of  omcDa^ 
^^My  fnnn  the  flight  of  birds/*— A7*6.  i.  p.  B5, 
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is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having,  in  derision,  leapt 
over  his  walls,  Liv,  i.  7. 

Afler  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter 
upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Dionys.  iii.  35.  But 
Dionysius  informs  us  that,  in  his  time,  this  custom  was  observed 
merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  those 
elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose  about  twilight, 
and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air,  attended  by  an 
augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left,  which 
was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thing  had  happened. 
This  verbal  declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  sufficient, 
Dionys,  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Romulus, 
three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.,  as  the  HaruspiceSy 
Dionys.  ii.  22.,  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid.  64.  A  fourth  was 
added,  probably  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he  increased  the  number  of 
tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four  tribes.  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv.  i.  1 3.  The 
augurs  were  at  first  all  patricians ;  till  A.  U.  454  [B.  C.  SOO],  when 
five  plebeians  were  added,  Liv.  x.  9.  [by  the  Ogulnian  law] .  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  Liv.  Ep.  Ixxxix.  They  were  at 
first  chosen,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the  Comitia  Curiata^  Dionys. 
ii.  64.,  and  aHterwards  underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  poniifieesy 
Liv.  iii.  37.    Seep.  250. • 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Magister  Collegii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatever  crime 
they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office,  PUn.  Ep, 
iv.  8.,  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q.  JRom.  97.,  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  secrets  of  the  empire.  —  The  laws  of  friendship  were 
anciently  observed  with  great  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was 
admitted  into  their  number  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of 
the  college,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about 
any  thing  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age, 
Cic.  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontijices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  so  the 
augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp.  9.  They  derived  tokens 
(signa)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources ;  irom  appearances  in 
the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning ;  firom  the  singing  or  flight  of 
birds,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  482. ;  fi*om  the  eating  of  chickens ;  from 
quadrupeds;  and  from  uncommon  accidents,  called  Dirm,  v.  -a.  The 
birds  which  gave  omens-  by  ^nging  (oscines)  were,  the  raven 
{corvu8)y  the  crow  {comix),  the  owl  (noctua  vel  bubo),  the  cock 
(gallus  gaUinaceus),  &c.,  Festris.  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  22.  29.  8.  42.— bj 
flight  (alites  vel  pr^petes),  were,  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c.,  ib.  Gefl. 
vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Virg.  j^n.  iii.  361.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47.  Nat  D.  ii.  64.— 
by  feeding  chickens  (pulli),  Cic.  Div.  ii.  34.  (see  p.  83.)  much 
attended  to  in  war,  Plin.  x,  22.  ^  24.  Liv.  x.  40. ;  and  contempt  of 
their  intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes;  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who,  when  the  person 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens  (pullarius)  told  him  that  they 

*  "  Cicero  was  made  augur  in  his  54th  year.  See  Middlelan^s  Life  ff  Ok> 
i.  p.  426.**— r. 
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would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be 

thrown  into  the  sea,  saying,  Then  let  them  drink,  Afler  which,  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic. 
Nat.  D,  ii.  S.  Div.  i.  16.  Liv.  Epit  xix.  Valer,  Max.  L  4.  3.  Con- 
eerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  see  StaL  Theb.  iii.  502,  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  (  Omamenta  auffuraUoj  Liv.  x.  7.)  were^ 

1.  A  kind  of  robe,  called  TRADE  A,  striped  with  purple  (virgata  vel 

palmata,  a  trabibus  dicta),  according  to  Servius,  made  of  purple  and 

scarlet  (ex  ptirpurd  et  cocco  mistum)  in  Virg.  JEn,  vii.  612.      So 

Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  Salii,  ii.  70.,  who  describes  it 

as  fastened  with  clasps,  ihid. ;  hence  dibc^hum  (i.  e.  purpuram  bis 

tinctam)  eogitare,  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16., 

dibapho  vestire,  to  make  one,  AtL  ii^  9.  —  2.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape, 

like  that  of  the  Pontifices,  ibid. — 3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  they 

carried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens 

(quo  regiones  ccdi  determinarent\  called   LITUUS,   [resembling  a 

eroder,"]  (bacidiis  v.  -vm,  sine  nodo  aduncus,  Liv.  i.  18.     Incurvum  et 

1  kviter  a  summo  infkxum  bacillum^  qmd  ab  epis  lituiy  quo  canitur, 

\  simiUtudine  nomen  invenit,  Cic.  Div.  i.  17.      Virga  brevis,  in  parte 

I  qud  rebuttior  est,  incurva,  Gell.  v.  8.). 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens  (SERVABAT  de 
aslo,  v.  calum,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Lucan.  i.  601. 
I  y.  395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (past  mediam  noctem,  Gell. 
;  iii.  2.,  medid  nocte,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14*.,  ciim  est  silentium,  JFesius.  Nocte 
siLENTio,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23.,  aperto  cceh,  ita  ut  apertis  uH  liceat 
hteemiSf  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  71.  Id  silentium  dicimus  in  auspicio,  quod 
omni  viiio  caret,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Dionys.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place  called  arx  or 
TEMPLUM*,  Liv,  i.  18.,  vel  tabernaculum,  Liv.  iv.  7.  Cic.  Div. 
ii.  35.,  which  Plutarch  calls  vyiftvyi,  in  MarcelL  p.  300.  —  where  the 
view  was  open  on  all  sides ;  and,  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  some- 
tiroes  pulled  down.  Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a 
solemn  prayer,  (effata,  plur.  Serv,  Virg.  JEn.y'u  197-,  whence  effhri 
ttmplum,  to  consecrate,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  42.,  hinc  fana  naminata,  quod 
pontijices  in  sttcrando  fati  sunt  finem,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down 
(<edba  cepit  in  solida  sella)  with  his  head  covered  (capite  vekUo), 
snd,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  east;  so 
that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right  (partes  dextrm), 
and  those  toward  the  north  on  the  lefl  {1(bv<e).  Then  he  determined 
vithhis  UJtuus\!ci%  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked 

*  '*  As  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  called  templum,  (mtmdi  magnum  et  vorsatile 
templum,  Lucret  ▼.  1435.)  and  was  the  original  idea  of  a  temple,  so  the  name  of 
temple  was  given  to  all  that  space  on  earth  which  an  augur  marked  out  in  his  mind, 
according  to  the  cardinal  points,  as  far  as  his  eye  reached,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
auspices.  No  auspices  or  auguries  could  be  taken  except  in  a  temple ;  but  the  whole 
chy  was  one  by  means  of  its  original  inauguration :  a  camp  too  was  a  temple, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  observe  auspices  in  it;  hence  walls  and  gates  were 
smcta  i  hence  the  unchangeableness  of  the  ponuerium ;  for  whatever  wa^  determined 
in  this  way  was  to  remain  unalterably  fixed,  unless  its  removal  was  enjoined  by 
more  powoful  auspices ;  this,  however,  did  not  hallow  it :  any  temples,  as  we  learn 
from  Varro,  were  not  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  consequently  were  not  holy  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  chiurches  of  the  gods  were  not  necessarily  temples ;  there  were 
tome  of  them  in  which  auspices  could  not  be  taken."— .Me6.  ii.  p.  6SS. 
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in  his  mind  some  objects  straight  forward  (signum  contra  ammo 
Jinivit)f  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach ;  within  which 
boundaries  he  should  make  his  observation,  Ltv,  i.  18.  This  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM  (a  tuendo ;  loctu  augurii  out  atupicii  causd 
quibusdam  conceptis  verbis  Jinitus^  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  %  Donat«  in  Ter. 
ill  5.  42.).    Dionjsius  gives  the  same  description  with  Liv)r  of  the 

edition  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  ii.  5. ;  so 
yginus,  de  Umit.  But  Varro  makes  the  augur  look  towards  the 
south,  which  he  csM&pars  an^ica;  consequently,  the  pars  smiatra  was 
on  the  east,  and  dextra  on  the  west :  that  on  the  north  he  calls /m»^ 
ibid.*  In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  iefl  among 
the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky  [because  supposed  to  be  sent  hy 
the  gods  from  their  right],  PlatU.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  72.  Epid.  lu  2. 1.  Sm, 
in  Vvrg.  JEn.  ii.  693.  ix.  631.  StaJL  Thd).  iii.  493.  Cic.  Lsgg.  iii.  S. 
Div.  ii.  35.  GelL  v.  12.  Omd,  Trist.  i.  8.  49.  Dionys,  ii.  5. ;  but 
sometimes  omens  on  the  lefl  are  called  unlucky,  Virg.  ScL  i.  18. 
ix.  15.  Suet  CI,  7.  VU.  9.  Ovid.  EpisL  iL  1 15.  TrisL  iv.  S.  69.,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to 
the  north :  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on 
the  right.  (Sinistrum,  quod  bonum  sit,  nostri  nominaveruniy  extemi^ 
sc.  Grady  dextrum,  Civ.  Div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter  is  often  put  for 
feUx  yelfaustuSi  lucky  or  propitious,  Vtrg.  JEn.  iv.  579.  viii.  302.,  and 
sinister  ror  infelix,  if^ausHis,  vel  Jnnestus,  unlucky  or  un&vourable,  Id. 
L  444.  Pitn.  Ep.  i.  9.  vii.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the 
left  was  a  good  omen  for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comiiiaj 
Cic.  Div.  ii.  18.  35.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right, 
and  of  a  crow  (comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  rice 
versdf  Cic.  Div.  i.  7.  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among 
the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  (omina  captabant)  also  from  quadrupeds 
crossing  the  way,  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place  (Juvenal. 
xiii.  62.  JSorat  Od.  iii.  27.  Liv.  xxi.  uU.  xxii.  1.);  from  sneezing  (ci 
stemutatiotte) ;  spilling  salt  on  the  table,  and  other  accidents  of  that 
kind,  which  were  called  Dira,  sc.  signa,  or  DiR^  Cic.  de  Divinat. 
i.  16.  ii.  40.  Dio.  xl.  18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  These  the  augurs  ex- 
plained, and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated  [^procurari'].  When 
they  did  so,  they  were  said  commentari,  Cic  Amic  2.  If  the  omen 
was  good,  the  phrase  was,  Impetritum,  inauguratum  est,  PlmU. 
Asin.  ii.  11.,  and  hence  it  was  called  Augurium  impetraHvum  vel  (^ 
talumy  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of  Roman 
superstition,  witli  respect  to  omens  and  other  things,  are  enumerated, 
PUn.  xxviii.  2.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  iv.  13. —  Caesar,  in 
landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on 
his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but  he,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  turned  it  to  the  contrary :  for  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with 
his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he 
exclaimed,  I  take  possession  ofihee^  O  Africa  !  (Tbneo  te,  Africa)* 
J}io.  xlii.j$i».   SwL  Jul.  59. 

•  See  Nieb.  ii.  p.  623. 
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Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots  (sortihtu 
dueendis,  Cic  Div.  ii.  S3. ;  thus,  Oracula  sordbus  eequatis  ducuntur^ 
Id.  i.  18,,  that  is,  being  so  adjusted  that  they  had  all  an  equal  chance 
of  coining  out  first,  PUtuL  Cos.  ii.  6.  35.).  These  lots  were  a  kind  of 
dice  {taU  v.  iegsera)  made  of  wood,  Plaut  Cos.  ii.  6.  32.,  gold,  Suet. 
Ttft.,  or  other  matter,  Plaut.  ibid.  4?6.  Pausan.  Messen.  iv.  4.  Eliac. 
V.  25.,  with  certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  Cic. 
Dw.  ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid.,  some- 
times filled  with  water,  Plaul.  ibid.  28.  38.,  and  drawn  out  by  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The  priests 
\  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic»  Div.  i.  34.  The 
lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and  the  throws 
esteemed  fiivourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,  Suet.  Tib.  14.  Propert. 
IT.  9. 19.  SoRTBS  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and  the 
answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sortes  ipsas  et 
cetera,  qua  erant  ad  sortemy  i.  e.  ad  responsum  reddendum,  paraia 
I  distiiTbavit  simioy  Cic.  Div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  24.,  but  also  any  verbal 
I  responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  (sortes  qucB  vaticinatione  funduntury 
\  gius  oracla  verins  dicimusi)  Cic«  Div.  ii.  33.  56.,  DicUe  per  carmina 
wrtis,  Horat.  A.  P.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  ^.  v.  15.  Virg.  j^n.  iv.  346. 
vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  381,  &c.  Thus,  Oraculum  is  put  both  for 
the  temple,  Cic.  Font,  10.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  2.,  and  the  answer  given  in 
it,  Cic.  Div.  i.  32. 43. 50,  &c.  Tacitus  calls  by  the  name  of  Sortes  the 
manner  in  which  the  Germans  used  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity. 
They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in  surculos)y 
and,  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at 
random  (temere  ac  fortuito)  on  a  white  cloth.  Tlien  a  priest,  if  the 
presage  was  made  for  the  public  (sipublice  coneuleretur)^  if  in  private, 
the  master  of  a  family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to 
heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it 
according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it,  Tatnt.  de  Mot.  G.  10.  Of 
prophetic  lots,  those  of  Praeneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic.  Div. 
ii;  41.  SueL  Tib.  63.  Domit.  15.  Stat.  Syh.  i.  3.  80.  Livy  men- 
tions among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Caere  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished in  their  bulk  (extenuaUe),  xxi.  62.,  and  of  Falerii,  xxii.  1. 
-•Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names,  Plaut.  Pers. 
iv.  4.  73.  Baceh,  ii.  3.  50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots,  or  in 
any  manner  whatever,  were  called  Sortilegt,  Lucan.  ix.  581.,  which 
name  Isidorus  applies  to  those  who,  upon  opening  any  book  at 
random,  formed  conjectures  from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or 
passage  which  happened  to  cast  up,  viii.  9.  Hence,  in  later  writers, 
we  read  of  the  Sortes  Virgilianje,  HomericcBy  &c.  Sometimes 
select  verses  were  written  on  slips  of  paper  (in  pittaciis),  and  being 
thrown  into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of 
these  it  was  said,  Sors  exddit,  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  14. —  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars, 
were  called  Astrologi,  Cic.  Div.  i.  38,  39.  ii.  42.  Ver.  ii.  52., 
Mathbmatici,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Tib.  Col.  57.  Tacit  Hist.  i.  22.  Ju- 
^^enoL  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.,  Genethliaci,  GeU.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis,  vel 
gemtum,  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which 
happened  to  be  then  rising,  (sidus  natalitium,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  43.)  Jw 
venaL  xiv.  248.     Suet.  Tit*  9>^  and  which  was  supposed  to  determinft 
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his  future  fortune :  called  also  HorogcSpus  (ab  hard  in^neiendd);  thus, 
GeminoSt  horoscope,  varo  (for  vario)  proaucu  gemo;  O  natal  hour, 
although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different  dis- 
positions, Pert.  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  habere  in^peratoriam 
genesim,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  birth  that  he  would 
be  emperor,  Stiet,  Vesp,  14.  Dom.  10.  Those  astrologers  were  also 
called  Chald^i  or  Babylonii,  because  they  came  originally  from 
Chaldsa  or  Babylonia,  Sirab.  xvi.  739.,  or  Mesopotamia^  i.  e.  the 
country  between  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  PUn,  vi.  28. 
Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaldatcu  raiionilnu  erudUus^  skilled  in  astro- 
logy* Cic,  Div.  ii.  4<7.,  Babylonica  doclrina,  astrology,  Lucret.  v.  726. 
—  nee  Babylonios  tentdris  numeros^  and  do  not  try  astrological  cal- 
culations, t.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,  Horal,  Od^  i.  11.,  who  used 
to  have  a  book,  Ephemeris^  v.  plur.  -\desy  in  which  the  rising  and  set- 
ting, the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  cal- 
culated. Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most  trivial 
afiairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Plin,  xxix.  1.,  which 
Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer  (Phryx  Augur  et 
Indus) f  skilled  in  astronomy  (astrorum  mundique  peritus)^  was  con- 
sulted by  the  rich ;  the  poor  applied  to  common  fortune-tellers  (sor^ 
Hligi  vel  divini),  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  ibid.,  wnich 
is  therefore  called  by  Horace, ^a^oo;,  Sat.  i.  6. 113.* 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams  were 
called  Conjectores;  by  apparent  inspiration,  haridU  v.  divini^  vaies  v. 
vaticinatores,  &c. 

Persons  disordered  in  their  mind  (melancholici^  cardidci,  et  phre- 
netid,)  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging  future  events, 
Cic.  Div,  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various  other  names;  CER- 
RlTl  or  Ceriti,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  3.  278.»  be- 
cause Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  to  deprive  her  worshippers  of 
their  reason,  iN^.  i.  213.;  also  Larvati,  Ldrvarum  pleni,  u  e. furiosi 
et  mente  motiy  quasi  Larvis  et  spectris  exterritiy  Festus,  Plant.  Men.  v. 
4.  2.,  and  Lymphatici,  or  lymphati,  Virg.  JEn.  vii,  377.  Liv.  vii.  17., 
(a  nymphis  infurorem  acti,  yviJupoXviirroif  Varro  Z.  Z.  vi.  5.,  qui  spe- 
ciem  quondam  efonte,  id  est  effigiem  nymphm^  viderint^  Festus,)  because 
the  nymphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad,  Ovid.  Ep.  iv.  49.  Isidore 
makes  lymphaticus  the  same  with  one  seized  with  the  hydrophobia^  (qui 
aquam  timeat,  v^^o^o^o^,)  x.  litera  Z.  Pavor  lymphaticus^  a  panic  fear, 
Ztv.  X.  28.  Senec,  Ep»  13.  Nummi  auri  lymphatici^  burning  in  the 
pocket,  as  eager  to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent,  Plaut.  Pcm,  i.  2.  132. 
Mens  lymphata  Mareotico,  intoxicated,  Horat,  Od.  u  37.  14<.  As  hel- 
lebore was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  elkborosusy  for 
insanust  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  67*  Those  transported  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm, were  called  Fanatici,  Juvenal,  ii.  113.  iv.  123.  Cic.Div, 
ii.  57*  Dom,  60.,  from  fakum,  Sifari,  because  it  was  consecrated  by 
a  set  form  of  words  (fando),  Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7. ;  or  from 
Faunus  (qui  primus  fani  conditor  fuit)y  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  10.  From 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds  of 
insanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers  LUNATICI. 

*  <*  If  Uie  predictions  of  astrologers  proved  false,  they  were  soinetiines  put  to 
death  ;  but  if  true,  they  were  richly  rewarded,  and  highly  respected,  Sutt,  TiL  14. 
Tac,  Ann,  yi.  20.  SG.    Dio,  Iv.  11."—  />r.  Adam, 
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HARUSPICES,  {ah  harugA,  i.  e.  ab  hostid,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm. 
iV.  4. 28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  aut  extis  vicHmarum  in  ara  inspiciendis,) 
called  also  Extispices,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  11.  Non.  i.  53.,  who  examined 
the  victims  and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed,  and  from 
thence  derived  omens  of  futurity,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  4-56. :  also  from  the 
flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice ;  as  if 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly, 
fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs.  The 
contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  iii.  486.  Lucan.  i.  609,  &c.  They 
also  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat  iii.  8.  Div.  i.  3.  Suet  Aug,  29. 
Plifu  vii.  3.  Their  office  resembled  that  of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were 
not  esteemed  so  honourable :  hence,  when  Julius  Caesar  admitted  Rus- 
pina,  one  of  them,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity 
to  the  order,  Fam.  vi.  18.  Their  art  was  called  Haruspicina,  v.  Aa- 
ruspicum  disciplina^  Cic.  Div.  i.  2.  4-1.,  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  one  Tagus,  ["  or  Tages,  a  wise  sub- 
terraneous dwarf,  who  rose  out  of  the  ground  and  taught  them ;  such 
as  occurs  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Romans."  Nieb,  i.  p.  1 1 5.] 
Cie,  Div.  ii.  23.  Otfid,  Met.  xv.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Censorin.  Nat, 
Da,,  and  whence  ffaruspices  were  often  sent  for  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  15. 
xxvii.  87.  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Lucan.  i.  584.  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.  They 
sometimes  came  from  the  East ;  thus,  Armenius  vel  Comagenus  harus- 
;«c,  Juvenal,  vi.  54-9.  Females  also  practised  this  art  (ARuspiciE), 
PlauL  Mil.  Ghr.  iii.  1 .  99.  The  college  of  the  Harnispices  was  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus,  Dionys.-  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it  consisted  is 
uncertam.  Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Haruspex,  Cic.  Div. 
iL24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Harusmces  did  not  laugh 
when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  i.  26.  Divin,  ii.  24.,  their 
art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63.  Tacit. 
Fwfci.27.  Suet.  GaJb.  19.    C(B8.  81.  2>w.  xliv.  18. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacris  faciundis,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them,  by  the  appointment  of  the  senate, 
in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed  the  sacrifices  which  they  en- 
joined. It  belonged  to  them  in  particular  to  celebrate  the  secular 
games,  Horat.  de  Carm,  Scec.  72.  Tacit,  Annal.  ii.  11.  vi.  12.,  and 
those  of  Apollo,  Dio.  liv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
on  the  following  occasion  : — 

A  certain  woman,  called  Amalthaea,  from  a  foreign  country,  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine  books  of 
Sibylline  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon  Tarquin*s  refusal  to  give  her 
the  price  which  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them. 
Returning  soon  after,  she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six. 
Whereupon,  being  ridiculed  by  the  king  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she 
went  and  burnt  other  three ;  and  coming  back  still  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says  that  the  books  were 
burnt  in  the  king*s  presence,  i.  19.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do.  They,  re- 
gretting the  loss  of  the  books  which  had  been  destroyed,  advised  the 
king  to  give  the  price  required.     The  woman  therefore,  having  deli- 
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vered  the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  dis- 
appeared ;  and  was  never  afterwards  seen,  Dionys,  iv.  62.  Ladaxd. 
i.  6.  GelL  i.  19.  Plinj  says  she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  presenred 
one,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  s.  27.  Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  boob, 
called  LiBRi  Sibtllini,  iJbid^  ox  versus,  HoraL  CamL  Sac.  5.  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  49.,  to  two  men  {Duumviri)  of  illustrious  birth,  Dianys, 
ibid. ;  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius,  Dionys,  iv.  62.,  or  TuUius,  Valer, 
Maximusy  i.  ].  13.,  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to 
his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack  (in  cukum 
insm),  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  UncL,  the  punishment  afterwards  in- 
flicted on  parricides,  Cic,  Hose,  Am,  25,  Li  the  year  387,  ten  men 
(Decemviri)  were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  five  patricians  and  five 
plebeians,  Liv,  vi.  37.  42. ;  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought,  by 
Sylla,  Serv,  in  Virg,  jEn,  vi.  73.  Julius  Caesar  made  them  sixteen, 
Die,  xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Pontificesy  Dio.  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domitia,  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  Magister  Collegii,  Plin,  xxviii.  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Liv,  xxxviii.  45. ;  and  therefore,  in  public  danger  or 
calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  inspect  (adire,  inspicere  v.  consulere)  them,  Liv,  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii. 
27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  27.  xli.  21.»  They  were 
kept  in  a  stone  chest,  below  ground,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus.  But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war  [rather  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla],  the  Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  together  with 
it,  A.  U.  670.  Whereupon  ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  col- 
lect the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls,  Tacit,  Annal.  vi.  12.t  For  there  were 
other  prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,  Pau- 
9an,  X.  12.  Lactantius,  from  Varro,  mentions  ten,  i.  6.;  ^lian,  four, 
xii.  35.  Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  tliree  Sibyls  near  the  kaOra 
in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cums 
(Sibylla  Cum^a),  whom  i£neas  is  supposed  to  have  consulted; 
called  by  Virgil  DeiphSbcy  Mn,  vi.  36.  98.,  from  her  age,  Umgavoy  391, 
vivaxy  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104.,  and  the  Sibyl  of  Erythne,  a  city  of  Ionia 
(ERYTHRiEA  Sibylla),  Cic,  Div,  i.  18.,  who  used  to  utter  her  ora- 
cles with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  happened,  she  might  seem  to 
have  predicted  it,  Id,  ii.  54.,  as  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
Patisan,  iv.  1 2,  &c, ;  the  verses,  however,  were  so  contrived,  that  the 
first  letters  of  them  joined  together  made  some  sense ;  hence  called 
AcROSTicHis,  or  in  the  plural  acrosHchides  (mL^rlxti^)^  Dianys.  iv. 
62.  Christian  writers  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of 
Christianity ;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  11,  12.  iv.  6.;  but  these  appear  to 
have  been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Quindecemviri 
made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (afler  having  burnt  all  other 

*  According  to  Varro*8  account,  tliey  were  written  on  palm-leaves ;  also  Serriiu 
OD  ^n.  iii.  444.  vi.  74.  —  See  Nieb.  i.  p.  442. 

f  **  Nobody  has  questioned  tliat  the  Sibylline  oracles  were  written  in  Greek. 
The  statement  that  two  Greek  interpreters  were  sent  for,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sure 
of  the  meaning,  amounts  to  an  eipress  testimony ;  and  had  not  the  oracles  been 
composed  in  Greek  hexameters,  it  would  not  have  been  believed  thai  they  might  be 
replaced  by  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  cities.**-*  Aud.  i.  p.  444. 
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prophetic  books,  foHdici  libri^  both  Greek  and  Latin,  above  2000) 
deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  (forulis  auratis)^  imder  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suei. 
Aug.  3U  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JBn.  \u  69,  &c^  having  first  caused 
the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them, 
because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Dio.  liv.  ]?•* 

The  Qwndecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  serving 
in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their  priesthood  was 
for  life,  Dionys.  iy.  62.  They  were  properly  the  priests  of  Apollo ; 
and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  house  a  brazen  tripod  (corGna  vel 
fripitf),  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  332.  Val.  Flac.  i.  5.,  as  being  sacred  to 
Apollo,  Stiet.  Aug,  52^  similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestess  of  Ddpki 
sat ;  which  Servius  makes  a  three- footed  stool  or  table  (Tnen9a)y  ibid. 
360L,  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering,  properly  called 
Corona  (t\iiA<i)^  which  also  signifies  a  large  round  caldiron,  Plin.  xxxv. 
11. 8.  4<1.  Varr,  L.  Z.  vi.  3.,  oflen  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the 
oracle,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  34-7.  iii.  92.  Ovid.  MeL  xv.  635.  Plin.  xxxiv. 
3. 8. 8. :  hence,  tripodcu  sentire,  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 
Virg,  JEn.  iii.  360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a 
present,  vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg. 
Mn.  V.  110.  H&raU  OcL  iv.  8.  3.  Nep.  Pans.  1.  Ovid.  Her.  iii.  32. 
SweL  Aug.  52.,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epuhnunh  who  prepared  the  sacred  feaste  at 
games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the  gods, 
in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter  (epvlum  Javis^ 
T.  -t),  during  the  public  games  (ludorum  catud),  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii. 
38.  xxix.  38.^n.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4.  xxxii.  7.  These  sacred  entertain- 
ments became  so  numerous,  that  the  Pontifices  could  no  longer  attend 
to  them ;  on  which  account  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted,  to  act 
as  their  assistants.  They  were  first  created,  A.  557,  three  in  number 
(Triumviri  Epulomes),  Liv.  xxxiii.  4*4.  Cic.  OraJb.  iii.  19.,  and  were 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  pratexUiy  as  the  Pontifices,  ibid.  In  the  sing. 
Triumvir  Epulo,  Id.  xl.  42.  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven, 
it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  GeU.  i.  12.  sing.  Septemvirque  Epulis  fesHSf 
Lucan.  i.  602.  If  any  thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed 
in  the  public  games,  the  EpiUanes  reported  it  ((ifferdHmt)  to  the 
PcfOiJwBs ;  by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  some- 
times celebrated  anew,  Cic.  Harusp.  10.  Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  Com4B  pontificum^  v. 
pcmiificales,  et  auguralesy  for  sumptuous  entertainments,  HoraL  Od.  ii. 
14.  28.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

*  '*  The  fate  of  the  Sibylline  verses  collected  after  the  coniagration  of  the  Capitol 
is  unknown.  Honorius  issued  an  order,  A.  D.  399,  for  destroying  them  ;  in  pur- 
suance of  which,  Stilicho  burned  oil  those  prophetic  writings,  and  demolished  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
preserved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  collection  of  oracles  pretended  to  be 
SibyUme.  Dr.  Cave,  well  satisfied  that  this  collection  is  a  forgery,  supposes  that  a 
large  part  of  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  about  A.  D.  ISO;  other  parts 
were  added  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  whole  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Coramodus.  Dr.  Prideaux  says,  that  this  collection  must  have  been  made 
^  A.  D.  138  and  Xei.^'^Anthfm. 
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The  PanH/lceSf  Auffures,  Septemviri  EptUones,  and  Qtandecemtiri 

were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests  (Tia-a-apti  hptea^vaiy  Dio.  liii.  1. 
Sacerdotes  summorum  collegiorum.  Suet,  Aug,  101.).  When  divine 
honours  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  afler  his  death,  a  nflh  college  was 
added,  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium 
Augusta LiuM,  TaciL  Annal.  iii.  64<.  Dio.  Ivi.  46.  Iviii.  12.  So 
Fla  viALiUM  collegium^  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian,  SueL  Dom, 
4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied  not  only  to  some 
other  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv,  xxxvi.  3.,  but  to  any  number  of  men 
joined  in  the  same  office ;  as  the  Consuls,  Liv.  x.  22.  24.,  Praetors, 
CiC.  Off.  iii.  20.,  Quaestors,  SueU  Claud.  24.,  Tribunes,  CicDom,  18., 
also  to  any  body  of  merchants,  Ztt;.  ii.  27-,  or  mechanics,  P/m.xxxiv. 
L  Ep.  X.  42.,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  Capitol,  Liv,v,  50.  52.,  even 
to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic,  Dom*  28.,  or  slaves,  Cic, 
post  red.  in  Sen,  13.   SexL  25.   Pis.  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  PonHficeSy  Augures,  and  Quindecemviri^ 
Julius  Caesar  added  one,  IHo.  xlii.  51.,  and  to  the  Septemvirh  three. 
Id.  xlii.  ^n.  Afler  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  granted  to 
Augustus  of  adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary  members 
as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding 
emperors,  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges  was* thenceforth  very 
uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained 
their  ancient  names ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  QuindecemviraU  wcer- 
doHo  prceditusy  Ann.  xi.  11.,  and  Pliny  mentions  a  Septemvir  £pu- 
LONUM,  Ep.  ii.  11. 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the  same 
family  (Ix  t^j^  airr^^  avyyevtUi)  should  not  enjoy  Uie  same  priesthood, 
Dio.  xxxix.  17.  But  under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  dis- 
regarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable,  although 
composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBAR VALES,  twelve  in  number,  who  oflfered 
up  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground  (ut  arva  fruges  ferrent)^ 
Varr.  iv.  15.,  which  were  called  Sacra  Amharvalia,  because  the  victim 
was  carried  round  the  fields,  (arva  ambiebat,  ter  circum  that  hostia 
fruges,  Virg.  G.  i.  845.  Hence  they  were  said  agros  lustrare^  Id. 
Eel.  V.  75.,  et  purgare,  Tibull.  ii.  1.  17.,  and  the  victim  was  called 
Hostia  ambarvalis,  Festus.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  country  people  having  their  temples  bound  with  garlands  of 
oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres ;  to  whom  libations 
were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk  and  wine  (cui  tu  lacte  favot, 
i.  e.  mel,  et  miti  dilue  Baccho,  Virg.  G.  i.  344.)  :  tliese  sacred  rites 
were  performed  before  they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  pub- 
licly, ibid.  347.* 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  twelve  sons,  and  when 
one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  his  place, 
and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Arvalbs. 

*  "  Tbey  were  solemnised  yearly,  between  the  5th  and  6th  milestones,  in  the 
direction  of  Alba,  as  at  the  border  of  the  original  agcr  RoTnantts."  —  NUb.  i.  p.  187. 
Sve  Ond.  Fast.  ii.  682.  Lucan.  i.  592. 
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Their  oiBce  was  for  life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile* 
They  wore  a  crown  made  of  tlie  ears  of  corn  (corona  spicea),  and  a 
white  woollen  wreath  around  their  temples  (infula  alba),  Gell.  vi.  17* 
PJin.  xviiL  2. 

Infulje  erani  Jilamenta  lanea,  quibus  sacerdotes  et  hostuB,  templaque 
vdabaniury  Festus.  The  infula  were  broad  woollen  bandages  tied 
witfi  ribands  (vUtce),  Virg,  G,  iii.  4-87.  Mu.  x.  538.  Ovid.  Pont,  iii. 
2. 74.,  used  not  only  by  priests  to  cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  50. 
Lucan,  v.  142.,  but  also  by  suppliants,  Cos.  B.  C.  ii.  12«  Liv,  xxiv.  30. 
XXV.  25.    TacU^  Hist  i.  66. 

2.  CURIO NES,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public  sacred  rites 
in  each  curioy  thirty  in  number.  (See  p.  2.)  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  also  called 
CuRiOKES,  Plin,  JEp,  iv.  7.  Martial.  Prof.  ii.  Plautus  calls  a  lean 
lamb  curio,  i.  e.  qui  curd  macet,  which  is  lean  with  care,  Aul.  iii.' 6. 27. 

3.  FECI  ALES,  vel  Petioles,  sacred  persons  employed  in  declaring 
war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Pecialis,  who  took  the  oath 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was 
called  PATER  PATRATUS  (quod  fusfurandum j^  ioio  populo 
patrabat,  i.  e.  prastabat  vel peraqebat),  Liv.  i.  24?.*  The  Feciales  (col" 
kgium  fseiahum,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  i.  ^2] .  ii.  72.,  from  the  Greeks  :  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  twenty  in  number,  Varr,  apudNon,  xii.  43.f 
They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which  related  to  the  proclaiming 
of  war,  and  the  making  of  treaties  j:.  Ibid.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9. :  the  forms 
they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus,  Liv,  i.  32.  §  They  were  sent  to 
the  enemy  to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects  (clarigatum,  L  e. 
Tts  raptas  clar^  repetitum) :  they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or 
wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain  (verbena),  Serv.  in  Virg.  xii. 
120.,  vel  verbenaca,  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean  herbs  (sagmina 
T.  herba  puree),  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  Capitol,  with 

*  <<  Some  interpret  the  name  <  paJtrei  pairati '  as  meaning  fcUhert  m  realitj/  (or 
perhaps  fathers  who  had  fathers)  ;  and  Plutarch  adds,  that  this  law  of  deputing  no 
persons  to  treat  of  peace  or  war  but  such  whose  fathers  were  liring,  and  who  were 
tberoselves  the  fathers  of  several  children,  was  a  political  invention  of  Nam-*,  grounded 
upon  the  presumption  that  such  persons  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
their  country."  —  Hooke*s  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  80. 

f  **  That  is,  one  from  each  of  the  first  two  tribes ;  thus  also  four,  two  from  each 
tribe,  used  to  be  sent  on  embassies." —  Nieb.  i.  p.  259. 

\  **  The  Feciales  were  necessary  whenever  a  treaty  was  made,  Liv.  ix.  B.  CoiU' 
suks  negaruni  injussu  popuH/aedus  Jitri  jwtse ;  nee  sine  /edahbus  a:iaqtie  ceremonia 
soUemnL  Otherwise  it  was  said  to  be  made  per  sjMTuionem  i  i.  e.  the  consuls, 
legates,  &.c.  becoming  responsible  for  its  being  ratified.*' — T. 

§  '*  The  formulary  for  declaring  war,  which  Livy  has  inserted  under  the  reign  of 
Adcus,  is  indeed  to  be  deemed  any  thing  but  a  document  of  that  age :  it  is  taken, 
however,  from  the  books  of  pontifical  law,  which  went  back  much  further  than  the 
Annals,  and  the  writers  of  which,  according  to  their  times,  were  careful  to  observe 
the  circumstances  and  relations  of  antiquity  In  these  books  such  an  utter  absurdity 
would  never  have  been  committed,  as  to  draw  up  a  formulary  in  which  war  is  de- 
clared against  the  old  Latins,  for  a  time  when  Latin  colonies  were  not  even  thought 
of:  the  phrase  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  to  denote  the  united  nation  of  the 
Friscans  and  Latins.  For  Priscus  was  certainly  tlie  name  of  a  people,  just  like  Cascus ; 
and  after  the  very  same  manner  did  it  acquire  the  meaning  of  primitive  aad  old- 
fashioned  :  the  Prisci  Latini  are  the  Prisci  et  Latini,  like  populua  RoTnamu  Qvtritot.** 
-Nieb,  i.  p.  S24. 
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the  earth  in  which  it  grew  (jgramen  ex  arce  ewn  sud  tend  «vtfb«m}; 
hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Verbenarius,  PUn,  xxii.  S« 
XXX.  9.  8.  69.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treatj,  each  of  them 
carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike  the 
animal  which  was  sacrificed  (jprivas  kqMes  siUceSf  privasquetferbenas), 
Liv.  XXX.  4«8. 

4*.  SOD  ALES  TV^t^vel  Titienses,  prieste  appointed  by  Titus  Tatitti 
to  preserve  tlie  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines ;  or  by  Romulus,  in  honour 
of  Tatius  himself.  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  54.  Hist  ii.  95. ;  in  imitation  of 
whom  the  priests  instituted  to  Augustus  afler  his  death  were  called 
SoDALXS,  Ibid,    Svet  Claud.  6.    Galb.  8.* 

5.  REX  Sacroruhh  vel  Rex  sacrificulus,  a  priest  appointed,  afler 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  the  kings 
themselves  used  formerly  to  perform  ;  an  office  of  small  importance, 
and  subject  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  all  the  other  priests  were, 
Liv.  ii.  2.  Dionys.  iv.  74.  v.  1.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this 
priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he  bore,  Liv, 
xl.  52.  His  wife  was  called  Regina,  macrob.  Sat  i.  15.,  and  his 
house  anciently  Reoia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  363. 

THE  PRIESTS   OF   PARTICULAR   GODS. 

The  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FLA  MINES,  from  a 
cap  or  fillet  (a  fih  vel  pUeo)  which  they  wore  on  their  head,  Forr. 
L.  L.  iv.  15.    The  chief  of  these  were :  — 

1 .  Flamen  DI ALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distinguished  by 
a  lictor,  ^lla  ctirulif,  and  toga  pnetexta^  Liv.  i.  20.,  and  had  a  right  from 
his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate,  Liv.  xxviL  8.  Flamen  MAR- 
TIALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars,  QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  &c  These 
three  were  always  chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  Dom.  14. — They 
were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  64.,  who  had 
himself  performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Flamen  DiaUsy  Liv.  i.  20.  They  were  aflerwards  created  by  the 
people,  GeU.  xv.  27^  when  they  were  said  to  be  eiecti^  designalti^  cread, 
vel  destinaHj  Veli.  ii.  43.  Suet.  Jul.  1.,  and  inaugurated,  or  solemnly 
admitted  to  tlieir  office,  by  the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  augurs,  Cic.  PhiL 
ii.  43.  Brut  1.  Suet  Cal.  12.  Liv.  xxx.  26.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9.  % 
when  theywere  said  inaugurarij  procU^  vel  capiy  ibid.,  and  Cic.  Mil. 
10.  17.  The  Pontifex  M.  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to 
thepeople,  of  whom  they  chose  one.  Tack,  AnnaL  iv.  16. 

The  Fkanines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  LiENA,  Cic.  Brut  14s 
ivhich  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga  ;  hence  called  by 
Festus,  duplex  amictusy  and  a  conical  white  cap,  called  Apex,  lAican. 
i.  604.  Lanigerosque  apices,  Virg.  JBn.  viii.  664.  [Hence  Ovid 
terms  him  apUxOuSy  Fast  iii.  397.]  Although  not  PontificeSy  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college,  Cic.  ffarusp.  6.  i>om.  9.  Other 
Fkanines  were  aflerwards  created,  called  Minores,  who  might  be  ple- 
beians, (Festusy)  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander, 
Cic.  Brut  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  consecration,  had  each 
of  them  tlieir  Flaminesy  and  likewise  colleges  of  priests,  who  were 

•  "  They  probably  answered  to  the  *Fratre$  Arvalet.' "  —  JVfc*.  L  p.  259. 
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called  iodaies.  Suet.  CI.  6.  Thus,  Flambm  C^bsaris,  SueL  Jul 
74.  sc  Antonius,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  43.   Dw.  xL  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  (maximjb  digf- 
naiumis  inter  xv  Jlaminet,  Festus),  but  subjected  to  many  restrictions, 
as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  norseback,  Pest.  5.  Plin,  xxviii.  % 
nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  Liv.  v.  52.  Tacit.  Annal.  liL  58., 
nor  take  an  oath,  Liv,  xxxi.  50.,  and  seyeral  others  enumerated, 
GdL  X.  15.  Plutarch.  Q.  Ram.  S9.  43.  107«  108,  &c.  His  wife 
(Fhmimca)  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  IbkL  &  Tacit. 
AnnaL  iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  226. ;  but  she  could  not  be  divorced, 
and  if  she  died  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  Plutarch.  Q.  Pom.  49., 
because  he  could  not  perform  certain  sacred  rites  without  her  assist- 
ance, ilrid.* 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (incint  vemsy  srqierfiuoque  aUaribus  sanguine)^  Cicero  says  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  Oral.  iii.  3.,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Cinna,  A.  666, 
Flor.  ill.  21.  VeU.  ii.  22.,  there  was  no  Flamen  DiaUs  for  72  years. 
Tacit  AnnaL  iii.  58. :  (Dio  makes  it  77  years,  liv.  36. ;  but  it  seems 
not  consistent,  ibid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  function  were  per- 
formed by  the  Pantificest  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginensis 
priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  SI.  Julius  Caesar  had  indeed 
been  elected  (destinatus.  Suet.  I.,  creatus.  Yell.  ii.  43.)  to  that  office 
at  seventeen  (penepuer^  ibid.),  but,  not  having  been  inaugurated,  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  instituted  by 
Numa ;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to  go  through 
the  city  dancing,  (a  saltu  namina  dueuntf  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387^  exnc/- 
tofUes  Salii,  Virg.  JEn.  viiL  663.,  a  saltando,  quodfacere  in  camitio  in 
*ocn8  quotannis  solent  et  debent^  Varr.  iv.  15.)  ch-essed  in  an  em- 
broidered tunic  (tunicdpictd)t  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  togapra* 
tceto  or  trabea;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  (apex,  nvptaaloy)  with  a  sword  by 
their  side ;  in  their  right  hand  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like ;  and  in  then: 
left,  one  of  the  AnciUoy  or  shields  of  Mars,  JDionys.  ii.  70.  Lucan  says 
it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  SaUua  keto  parians  Ancilia  coUoy  L  606* 
[Junten.  ii.  125.]  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  of  the  Salii  (ealtue  sa- 
LiARis)  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth  (galtus  Fullonius),  Ep.  15.  They 
used  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts  of 
the  city,  singing  as  they  went  sacred  songs  t,  (perurbemibantcanentee 
carmina  cum  tripudiis  solemnique  eaUatUj  Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36* 
12.  iv.  l.<28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Numa  (Saliare  NumiS 
carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1. 86.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83.,  which  in  the  time  of 
Horace  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  ibid.,  scarcely  by  the 
priests  themselves,  QuinctUian.  i.  6.  40.  Festus  calls  these  verses 
AxAUBNTA,  vel  AMomentOy  because  they  were  written  on  tablets. 

*  ^  She  wore  a  flame-coloured  robe,  called  venenatum,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
band  about  her  head,  called  rica."  —  Kdghtleyon  OwL  Fast,  iii.  S97. 

t  In  these  songs,  Mamurius,  the  maker  of  the  shields,  was  celebrated  :  OwL  Faxt. 
iii.  2fiO.  ArmaferurU  Salih  Mamuriumque  vocarU.  Virgil  (JSn.  viii.  285.)  assigns 
the  Salii  to  Hercules  and  the  age  of  Evander  :  but,  as  Heyne  observes,  it  appears 
to  hare  been  an  appellation  common  to  all  priests  in  ancient  Latium :  and  singing 
and  dancing  to  have  been  usual  in  all  religious  rites. 
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The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of  March, 
in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  Thej  resembled  the 
armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Curetesy  from  Crete,  where  that 
manner  of  dancing  called  Pyrriche  had  its  origin  ;  whether  invented 
by  Minerva,  or,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  Curetes, 
who,  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iv.  151.,  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  Saturn  his  father, 
drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and  cymbals,  Dionys. 
ii.  70.  vii.  72.  Hygin.  139.  It  was  certainly  common  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  IL  vi.  4-94.    Strab,  x.  467,  468.  /in. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Scdii  unless  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  mother  were  alive.  Lucan 
calls  them  leUa  juventus  patrician  because  chosen  from  that  order, 
ix.  478.  The  Saiii^  after  finishing  their  procession,  had  a  splendid 
entertainment  prepared  for  them.  Suet.  Claud.  33.;  hence  Saliares 
dapes^  costly  dishes,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37. 2.  Eptdari  Saliarem  in  tnodutn, 
to  feast  luxuriously,  Cic.  Au.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  called  Prssul 
(i.  e.  qui  ante  alios  salit)^  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  the  pro- 
cession, Cic.  Div.  i.  26.  ii.  66. ;  their  principal  musician,  Yates  ; 
and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Magister,  Capitolin.  in  Antonin. 
Philos,  4.  According  to  Dionysius,  iii.  32.,  Tullus  Hostilius  added 
twelve  other  Salii^  who  were  called  Agonales,  -enses,  or  Colimiy  from 
having  their  chapel  on  the  Collinehill.  [<<  That  is,  the  Quirinal :  con- 
sequently they  were  of  Sabine  origin :  they  were  the  priests  of  Pavor 
and  Pallor."  Nteb,  i.  p.  259.]  Tliose  instituted  by  Numa  had  their 
chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they 
were  called  Palatini,  Id.  ii.  70.  ["  They  belonged  to  the  primitive 
Romans."    iVteft.  1.  c] 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a  /a/w)  from  a  wolf, 
because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  sheep, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  343.  Hence  the  place  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped was  called  Lupercal'^y  and  his  festival  LupercaliOj  which  was 
celebrated  in  February  ;  at  which  time  the  Ltmerci  ran  up  and  down 
the  city  naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goats'  skins  round  their  waist, 
and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those 
whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence 
supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  427.  445.  v.  101. 

There  were  three  companies  (sodalitates)  of  Lttperci  ;  two  ancient, 
called  Fabiani  and  Quimtiliani,  (a  Fabio  et  Quintilio  pnepasiHs 
suis,  Festus)f,  and  a  third,  called  Julii,  instituted  in  honour  of  Julius 

*  The  Lupercal  was  a  cavern  dug  in  a  rock  in  a  corner  of  Mount  Palatine.  Some 
authors,  and  amongst  them  Ovid,  pretend  that  Romulus  and  Remus  consecrated 
this  cave,  because  it  had  been  the  retreat  of  the  wolf  that  had  suckled  them,  — 

*'  Ilia  loco  nomen  fecit,  locus  ipse  Lupercal."  —  Fast.  ii.  421. 
In  commemoration  of  this  the  Romans  placed  there  a  brazen  statue,  representing  t 
wolf  suckling  the  Twins,  which  Fulvius  Ursinus  thinks  to  be  the  same  which  msy 
be  seen  at  present  in  the  Capitol,  at  the  palace  of  the  Conservators ;  and  of  which  we 
have  a  poetical  description  in  Byron*s  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  st.  88.  See  Notes 
by  Hobhouse. 

t  •*  Orthe  Fabiiandthe  Qjuinctilii  (OtwL  Fast.  ii.  375.).  The  fonner,  who 
are  mentioDed  as  the  comrades  of  Remus,  may  be  considered  as  the  Sabine  fi«» 
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Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony ;  and  therefore,  in  that  capacity, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercaliaj  although  consul,  he  went  almost 
naked  into  the  forum  Julium,  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  roade 
an  harangue  to  the  people  (nudus  concionatus  est,  Cic.  Phil,  ii,  84.  43.) 
from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed,  presented 
a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a  golden  chair,  dressed 
io  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which  had  been  decreed  him, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and  people,  ibid,  Antony  attempted 
repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  title 
of  King,  and  declaring  that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of 
bis  felluw-citizens,  Dio.  xlv.  31.  41.  xlvi.  5.  But  Caesar,  perceiving 
the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying  that 
Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  sent  the  crown  to  the 
Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  god.  Suet,  Cces.  79.  Cic,  PhiL  iii.  5.  v. 
U.  xiii.  8.  15.  19.  Dio.  xlvi.  19.  VeU,  ii.  5Q.  Plutarch.  C<B8.  p.  736. 
Antoru  p.  921.  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever 
ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  Rex^  king. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  279.  Liv.  i.  5., 
so  diey  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time  of 
Anastasius,  who  died  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  priesU  of  Hercules,  instituted 
by  Evander,  lAv.  i.  7-  Virg,  JSn,  viii.  270.,  when  he  built  an  altar  to 
Hercules,  called  Maxima,  afler  that  hero  had  slain  Cacus,  Liv.  i.  7. — 
said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself, 
Cic.  Dam,  52.  Serv,  in  Virg.  /En.  viii.  269.,  being  then  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.  The  Pinarii^  happening  to 
come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up  (esctis 
odesU),  were,  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules,  never  after  permitted 
to  taste  the  entrails.  Ibid.  &  Dionya,  i.  40.  So  that  they  only  acted  as 
assistants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites.  {Et  domtts  Herculei  custos 
Pinaria  sacri,  Virg.  ibid.)  The  PoHtiiy  being  taught  by  Evander, 
continued  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercules  for  many  ages ; 
(Antistitbs  sacri  ejus  fueruntt  Liv.  ibid.  Primusque  Potitius  auctor^ 
Virg.  ibid.)  till  the  Pinarii,  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves, 
the  whole  race  (genus  otnne^  v.  Gbns,  Potitiorum)^  consisting  of 
twelve  familicBy  became  extinct  within  a  year ;  and  some  time  after 
Appius  lost  his  sight ;  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against  making  innova« 
tions  in  religion  (quod  dimovendis  statu  suo  sacris  reUgionem  facere 
posset),  ix.  29. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cgb^y  the  mother  of  the  gods;  so 
called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  themselves,  Festus; 
as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  Herodian.  i.  11.  Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  361. 
{genitalia  sibi  abscindebant  cultris  lapideis  vel  Samid  testa,  with  knives 
of  stone  or  Samian  brick),  Juvenal,  ii.  116.  vi.  513.  Martial,  iii.  81.3. 
Plin.  xi.  49.  s.  109.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46.,  in  imitation  of  Atys,  -yis,  Attis^ 

ternity ;  the  more  probably,  as  the  Fabian  house  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sabines :  the  adherents  of  Romulus  were  called  Qoinctilii :  the  jealousy  of  the  two 
tribM  glewni  through  the  legend.  (Ovid,  Fati,  ii.  SSl.y'^Nkb.  i.  pp.  186.  S59, 
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-uftf,  V.  AUhh  -inisy  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  228,  &c.  Met.  x.  lOi.  Arnob.; 
odled  also  Curet£s>  LucreL  iL  629^  Corybantes,  HoraL  OeL  i.  16.8^ 
their  chief  Archioallus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ix.  116.  Plin*  xxxv.  10.8. 
S6. ;  all  of  Phrygian  extraction,  Dicnys.  iL  19. ;  who  used  to  carry 
round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gestures  of  mad  peo^e,  rolling 
their  heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  (iibim 
BerecynihuBy  v.  huxi)y  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals, 
HaraJL  OtL  u  16. 7.  Virg*  JEn.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their 
arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  f  Senee.  Med. 
804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  equinox 
(viii  Kal.  April.),  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.,  they  washed  with  certain 
solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  and  all  her 
sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Almo,  Odd.  FasL 
iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  the  villages,  asking  an  alms 
{ii^pem  emendicanies),  ibid.  850.  Pont.  L  1.  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19.,  which 
all  other  priests  were  prohibited  to  do,  Cic,  Legg.  ii.  9. 16.  All  the 
curcumstances  relating  to  Cybile  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically 
detailed  by  Ovi^  FasL  iv.  181.  S73. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  expres- 
sion, Juvenal,  ii.  110.  Augustin.  de  Civ.  jSei,  ii.  14. 

VIRGINES  VESTALES  (OapdiW  'Eori^.c),  Virgins  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  Zdv.  i.  90^ 
for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  vestal,  Und.  3^ 
originally  from  Troy,  Vifg.  JEn.  ii.  296.,  first  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Numa,  JJv,  ibid.,  four  in  number,  Dionys.  ii.  64,  65. ;  two  were  added 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Id*  iii.  67.,  or  by  Servius  TuUius,  Plutardu  in 
Numa^,  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Dianys.  ibid. 
Fesius  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionyt.  ibid^ 
and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Poniifex  Maximus  ;  who,  according 
to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected  from 
among  the  people  twenty  girls,  above  six  and  below  sixteen  [accord- 
ing to  others  ten]  years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodUy  defect,  (which 
was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos  ixteosr  sit,  Senee.  cfmtrw. 
iv.  2.  JPlutareh.  Q.  Uom.  72.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both 
alive,  and  freeborn  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the 
Poniifex  m.  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents, 
as  a  captive  in  war  (manu  prehemam  a  parenOy  veluti  bello  ccqitem  ah- 
ducebai)i  addressing  her  thus,  Te,  Amata,  capio  ;  that  being,  accord- 
ing to  A.  Gellius,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal: 
Hence  Capere  Virginem  Vestalem^  to  choose;  which  word  was  also 
applied  to  the  Flamen  DiaUs,  to  the  Pantifioes  and  augurs,  GtiL  i.  12. 
But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessair*  The  Pm- 
tifisx  M.  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  [some  say 
without]  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications 
(aigus  ratio  haberi  posset),  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  If  none  offered 
voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used.  Suet.  Aug.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years. 

*  '<  Plut.  Numa,  c.  la,  in  ascribing  the  last  augmentation  to  Servius,  it  aware  of 
a  preceding  one,  from  two  to  four.  The  object  was,  that  each  tribe  might  have  its 
own."  —  Nieb.  L  p.  258. 
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For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for  the  next 
ten,  tbej  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten,  taught  the  younger 
virgins,  ISenec,  de  Vit,  beat  29.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  They  were  all  said 
preMere  sacrisy  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.,  %U  (tfddtUB  tempU  Amtistites,  v. 
-tOy  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldest  (  VeUaliwn  vetustissima^  Tacit.  Ann.  xL 
52.)  was  called  Maxima,  Suet,  J%d.  83.  (19  vptcts^ovtm,  Dio.  liv.  24.) 
Alter  thirty  years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry ; 
which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
Diomfi.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, —  1.  To  keep  the  sacred  fire 
alvajs  burning,  Fkr*  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ignem  foci  publici  sem- 
P!T£RNUM,  Cic  Legg.  ii.  8.,  whence  JEtenuBque  VesUB  oblUus,  Horat. 
Oi  iiL  5. 11.,  watching  it  in  the  night-time  alternately,  Liv,  xxviii. 
31.,  and  whoever  allowed  it  to  go  out  was  scourged  {Jiagru  coBdebaiur) 
hj  the  PofUifex  ilf.,  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  6.  Dionys.  li.  67.  (nuda  qid" 
dem,  ied  ob»suro  loco  ei  velo  medio  inteTpodto)^  Plutarch.  Num.  p.  67., 
or  by  his  order,  Liv,  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always  esteemed 
unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sacrifices  (hostiis  ma* 
joribui  procur€tri)y  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  from  an- 
other fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Plutarch,  ibid^  in  which 
manner  it  was  renewed  every  year  on  the  first  of  March ;  that  day 
being  anciently  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Macrob,  Sat,  i.  ]  2.    Ovid, 

Fast  iiL  143. 2.  To  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv* 

T.  52.  xxvL  27.,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan,  ix.  994., 
or  the  Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  Tadt.  Ann,  xv.  41.  Dionys,  ii. 
66.,  called  by  Dio,  r^  Upa ;  xept  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vesfalis  Maxima 
alone,  Lucan,  ibid.  &  i,  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.;  sometimes  removed 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  tumult  and  slaughter 
prevailed  in  the  city,  J[>t6.  xlii.  31.,  or  in  case  of  a  fire,  rescued 
by  Metellus  the  Pontifex  M,  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A. 
512,  Lio,  JEpm  xix.  Dumys.  ii.  66.  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  437.  &c.  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Plin,  vii.  43.,  and  con- 
seqaently  of  his  priesthood,  Senec,  eontr.  iv.  2.,  for  which  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys,  ii.  66.,  and  other  honours 
conferred  on  him,  seeip,  15.  —  and  3.  To  perform  constantly  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  goddess,  Senec,  deprov,  5.  Their  prayers  and  vows 
were  always  thought  to  have  great  influence  with  the  gods,  Cic,  Font* 
17.  Z)to.3dviii.  19.  HoraL.Od,  i. 2.  28.  In  their  devotions  they  wor- 
shipped the  god  Fasdnus  to  guard  them  from  envy,  Plin,  xxviiL  4. 
8,7. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple ; 
their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets  (infukBy  mf/Lf/La-ray  Dionys.  ii. 
67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribands  (vitta),  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  30. ;  hence  the  Ves* 
talis  Maxima  is  called  Vittata  sacerdos,  Lucan,  i.  597.,  and  simply 
Vittata,  Juvenal,  iv.  10.,  the  head-dress,  suffibulum,  FestuSy  de- 
scribed by  Prudentius,  contra  Symmach,  ii.  1093.  When  first  chosen, 
their  hair  was  cut  off  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the 
city,  Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85^  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges.  The 
prxtoTS  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered  their 
fasces^  and  went  out  of  the  way,  to  show  them  respect,  iSbt.  oontr.  vi.  8. 
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They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public,  at  least  after  the  time  of 
the  triumvirate,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Senec,  cantr,  i.  2.  Plutarch  savs  al- 
ways, in  Numa.  They  rode  in  a  chariot  (carpenio  v.  pUento),  Tacit. 
Annal.  xii.  42. ;  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles,  Id,  iv, 
16.  Suei,  Aug.  44.;  were  not  forced  to  swear,  GeiL  x.  15.,  unless 
they  were  inclined,  Tacit  Annal.  ii.  34.,  and  by  none  other  but  Vesta, 
Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  although  under  age ; 
for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  as 
other  women,  Gell.  ibid.  They  could  free  a  criminal  from  punish- 
ment, if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch,  in  Numa  ;  and  their  in- 
terposition was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic.  Font.  1 7.  Agr.  ii.  36. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  32.  Hist.  ill.  81.  Suet.  Jul.  1.  Tib.  2.  VU.  16. 
They  had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most  im- 
portant deeds  were  committed  to  their  care.  Suet.  JuL  83.  Aug.  102. 
TaciL  AnnaL  i.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  12.  37.  46.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  16.,  and 
they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons  who  had  three  children, 
Dio.  Ivi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition  to  leave 
the  Atrium  Vest^,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to  the  temple,  and  to 
the  palace  of  Numa,  Kegia  parva  Num^  if  not  a  part  of  it,  Oeid. 
TrisL  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.,  where  the  virgins  lived,  they  were  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  some  venerable  matron,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  Chastity,  after  being  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  Pontifioes,  she  was  buried  alive  with  funeral  solemnities 
in  a  place  called  the  campus  scblekatus,  near  the  Porta  CoUina, 
and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum ;  which  method  of 
punishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
Dionys.  iii.  67*  The  commission  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  fore- 
bode some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and,  therefore,  was  always 
expiated  with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Xtv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57.  EpiL  xiv. 
Ixiii.  Dionys.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  Dio.fragm.  91,  92.  Plutarch^ 
Q.  Rom.  83.  Ascon.  in  Mil.  12.  Suet.  Dom.  8.  PUn.  Ep.  iv.  11. 
JuvenaL  iv.  10.  The  suspected  virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  cleared,  Valer.  Max.vm.  1.  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14.  PUn. 
vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests.  Concern- 
ing their  emoluments  the  Classics  leave  us  very  much  in  the  dark ;  as 
they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  magistrates.  When  Romulus 
first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for 
the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  and  for  the  support  of  temples,  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  7.  So  Livy  informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest 
number  of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these 
expenses  (unds  in  eos  sumptus  pecunia  erogaretur)^  i.  20.,  but  ap- 
pointed a  public  stipend  (stipendium  de  publico  statuit)  to  none  but  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  Ibid.  Dionysius,  speaking  of  Romulus,  says,  that  while 
other  nations  were  negligent  about  the  choice  of  their  priests,  some 
exposing  that  office  to  sale,  and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus 
made  a  law  that  two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue, 
without  bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  should  be 
chosen  from  each  curia^  to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or  parish 
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ibr  life;  being  exempted  by  age  from  military  service,  and  by  law  from 
the  trooblesome  business  of  the  city,  ii.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
annual  sflary.  In  after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from 
taxes,  which  the  PonHfices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay. 
At  last,  however,  the  qutestors  wanting  money  for  public  exigencies, 
forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up  their 
arrears  {annorumy  per  guas  non  dederani,  stipendium  exactum  est)^ 
Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Augustus  increased  both  the  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments  ^commoda)  of  the  priests,  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
Suet  Aug,  31. ;  as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial 
maglstratesy  I)io.  lii.  23.  25.  liii.  15.,  whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of 
money  (salarium)  being  given  to  those  who  were  disappointed  of 
a  province.  Id,  xliii.  4.  Ixxviii.  22.  TacU.  Agric,  42.  But  we  read 
of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priest ;  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arta,  Suet.  Vap.  18.  DigesL,  and  for  others,  Suet,  Tib.  46.  Ner.  10. 
When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship  at  Rome^ 
Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public  money  for  sa- 
crifices, and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from  the  temples,  v.  38. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision  was  made,  in  whatever 
manner,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  sacred  functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the 
dignified  priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and 
fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary  gratification.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  15.,  which  some 
apply  to  Uiis  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  priests 
of  a  particular  temple,  Pont^ces  roboravitt  sc.  Aurelianus^  i.  e.  he  en- 
dowed the  chief  priests  with  salaries,  decrevit  etiam  emolumenta  minis- 
^t  and  granted  certain  emoluments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior 
priests  who  took  care  of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers 
sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  the  antistUea,  or  chief  priests, 
the  saoerdoies  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  mmistri  or  meanest  priests, 
whom  Manilius  calls  auctoratos  in  terHajura  ministroSf  v.  350.,  but  for 
the  most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontifices  or  Sacerdoies,  and  the 
mmUhi;  as  in  Vopiscus ;  so  in  Legg.  14.  Cod.  Theodas.  de  Pagan. 
Sacrif,  et  Templis. 

SERVANTS   OF   THE   PRIESTS. 

The  priests  who  had  children  employed  them  to  assist  in  perform- 
ing sacred  rites;  but  those  who  had  no  children  procured  freeborn 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the 
girls  till  they  were  married.  These  were  called  Camilli  and  CamiUa^ 
Dionys.  ii.  24. 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  ^ditui  or  JEdi' 
tumniy  Gell.  xii.  6. ;  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and 
slew  them,  Pop^,  Vietimarii  and  CuUrarii;  to  whom  in  particular 
the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly  applied,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  319.  iv. 
637.  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg.  G.  iii.  488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who 
assisted  the  Flamines  in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii;  and  the 
girls,  FLAMiNiiE,  Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians, 
Ttbianes,  Tubicmes,  FuUcines,  &c.    Liv.  ix.  30. 
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III.    THE  PLACES  AND  RITES  OF  SACRED  THINGS. 

The  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called  temples, 
Templa  {fana^  deltibra,  sacraria,  cedes  sacrce)^  and  consecrated  by  the 
augurs;  hence  called  Augusta.  A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon^ 
Dio.  liii.  27. 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  SaceUum  or  JEdicula,  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship  was  called 
LucuSf  a  grove,  Plin.  xii.  6.  Plaut.  Amph,  v.  1.  42.  The  gods  were 
supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ;  hence.  Esse  locis  superos 
testatur  silvaper  omnem  Sola  virens  Libyen^  Lucan.  ix.  522. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer.  The 
words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  Hence  the 
supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations  (verba  et  incantcmenta  car- 
minum)y  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  34.  When  in  doubt  about 
the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they  used  to  say, 
QuisQuis  Es,  Plaut.  Pud.  i.  4.  37.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  577.  Whatever 
occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  sug- 
gested by  some  divinity,  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  i.  137.  Apulei.  de  Deo  So- 
cratis.  In  the  daytime  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the  night  to 
observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plaut,  Pud.  Prol.  8.  The  stars  were  sup- 
posed to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered*  (capife 
veldto  vel  operto)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest  pronounced  the 
words  before  them  (verba  prceibat) ;  they  frequently  touched  the  altars 
or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  turning  themselves  round  in 
a  circle  (in  gyrum  se  convertebant)^  Liv.  v.  21.,  towards  the  right, 
Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  70. ;  sometimes  they  put  their  right  hand  to  their 
month  (dextram  on  admovdfant;  whence  adoratio),  and  also  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground  ( procumbehant  aris  advoltOi). 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer  up  vows, 
(VOVERE,  vota  facerCf  susciperef  concipere,  nuncupare^  &c.)  They 
vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi  votivi^  sacrifices,  gifts,  a 
certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c.  Also  what  was  called  VER 
SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  which  were  produced  from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10.  [xxxiii.  44.]  xxxiv. 
44.    In  this  vow  among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Festus  in 

MAMERTINI.f 

•  yirg.  Mn.  iii.  405. 

«  Purpureo  velare  comas  adopertus  aroictu  : 
Ne  qua  inter  sanctos  ignes  in  honore  Deorum 
Hostilis  fades  occurrat,  et  omina  turbet." 
f  "  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  cattle  was  sacrificed  or  redeemed,  tlie  youth 
sent  out.     Such  a  tow  tlie  Romans  made  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  second  Punic 
war,  but  only  as  to  their  flocks  and  herds.     Such  yows,  the  tradition  runs,  occa- 
sioned the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine  colonies ;  tlie  gods  to  whom  eadi  was  dedicated, 
charged  sacred  animals  to  guide  them  on  their  way.     One  colony  was  led  by  a 
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Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tablets, 
to  seal  them  up  (obsignare),  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the  knees  of 
the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  mercy : 
hence  Genua  ineerare  deorumy  Juvenal,  x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were  granted,  the 
TOWS  were  said  valerey  esse  ratOy  &c.,  but  if  not,  cadere,  esse  irrita,  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  reus;  and  when  he 
obtained  his  wish  (yati  conipos)j  voH  damnatusj  bound  to  make  good 
his  \ow^  till  he  performed  it,  Macrob,  Sat.  iii.  2.,  vel  wto,  Virg,  EcL  v, 
80.  Hence  danmabis  tu  quoque  voHs,  i.  e.  obligabis  ad  vota  solvenda^ 
shalt  bind  men  to  perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed 
for,  Virg.  ibid.^  reddere  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  prdeda  de- 
bUa,  hiv^  ddnti  vel  meriti  honores,  merita  dona,  &c.  A  vowed  feast 
{epuUan  vctwum)  was  called  Polluctum,  PlauL  Bud.  v.  3.  63.,  from 
poUucere,  to  consecrate.  Id.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.,  hence  poUucibiliter  ccenare^ 
to  feast  sumptuously.  Id.  Most,  i.  1.  23.  Tliose  who  implored  the  aid 
of  the  gods,  used  to  lie  (incubare)  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive 
from  them  responses  in  their  sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  88.  Cic, 
Dimfu  i.  4<3.  The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in  Uie  temple  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  PlauL  Cure,  i.  1.  61.  ii.  2.  10.  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  (tabula  votiva)  representing  the 
circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  768.  Horat, 
Od.  i.  5.  Cic.  Nat.  2>.  iii.^37.  So  soldiers,  when  discharged,  used  to  sus- 
pend their  arms  to  Mars',  gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules,  Horat. 
Ep,  i.  1.4.,  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their 
hair  to  Apollo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  92.  A  person  who  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck, used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,  and  for  the  sake 
of  moving  compassion  to  show  a  picture  of  his  misfortunes,  JuvenaL 
xiv.  301.  Ph(Bdr.is.2\.2^ 

Augustus  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  expressed 
his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his  image  should 
not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of  the  other  gods  at  the  next 
solemnity  qf  the  Circensian  games,  SueL  Aug.  16. 

Thanksgivings  (gratiarutn  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made  to  the 
gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.  It  was, 
however,  believed  Uiat  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to 
send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis  (XJltrix  facinorum  impiorusn^ 
bonorumgue  fr/emiatrix,  Marcellin.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of  fortune; 
lAv.  xlv.  41.  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged  an  alms 
from  the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him  (cavam 
numum  ctsses  porrigentibus  prcEhens),  Suet.  Aug.  91.   Dio.  liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving 
(SUPPLICATIO  vel  9upplicium)  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples,  Liv.  iii.  63.,  and  what  was  called  a  LECTI- 
STERNIUM, when  couches  were  spread  (lecH  vel  pulvinaria  ster-- 
ndHmtur)  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  taken 

woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamers,  into  Picenum,  then  peopled  by  Felasgiani  or 
Libumians ;  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the  Opicans,  thia  be- 
came the  great  Samnite  people;  a' wolf  guided  the  Hirpinians."  —  Nieb*  i.  p.  7S. 
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down  from  tlieir  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches  round  the 
altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  [^Hor,  OdL  i.  S7.] 
Hence,  Ad  omnia  ptdvinaria  mcrijkatumy  Liv.  xxii.  1.,  suppliaUio 
decreta  est,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10.  This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for 
having  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts 
had  never  been  conferred  on  afiy  other  person  widiout  laying  aside 
his  robe  of  peace  (togatus),  Dio.  37.  36-  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Cat.  iii.  6.  10. 
The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Cotta,  Cic  PhiL  ii.  6.  xiv.  8.  A 
supplication  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  danger  or  public  distress; 
when  the  women  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
swept  the  temples  with  their  hair,  Liv,  iii.  7.  The  Lectistemium  was 
first  introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  A.  U.  356.    Liv,  v.  13. 

In  sacrifices  it  was  requisite  that  those  who  ofiPered  them  should 
come  chaste  and  pure;  that  they  should  bathe  themselves;  be 
dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree 
which  was  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god  whom  they  wor- 
shipped.* Sometimes  also  in  the  garb  of  suppliants  with  dishevelled 
hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  prayers  were  always 
made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  (hostia  vel  vie- 
Hnugf  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.  f)  should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  (decone 
et  integrcR  vel  irUacUB,  never  yoked  in  the  plough)  ibid,  i.  83.,  and 
therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the 
priests^  and  marked  with  chalk,  Juvenal,  \,  66.y  whence  they  were 
called  egregia,  eximitBy  lecUe,  They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and 
ribands  (inftdis  et  vitHs),  Liv.  ii.  54*.,  and  crowns  j: ;  and  their  horns 
were  gilt. 

TTie  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  P^gwc,  with  their  clothes 
tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  (qui  succincti  erani  et  ad  iUa  nudi, 
Suet.  Calig.  32.)  with  a  slack  rope,  that  it  might  not  seem  to  be 
brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose  before  the  altar ;  and  it  was  a 
Tery  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  afler  silence  was  ordered,  CicZHvin.  i.  45.  (see  p.  157.)  a  salted 
cake,  (mola  salsa,  yeXfruges  scdsa,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  133.  Parettmcasalisy 
Ovid.  [Fast.  i.  338.]  &  Herat  [Od. iii. 23.]  le.FartostumyComminutwn, 
et  sale  mistum,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt,)  was  sprinkled  (insper- 
gebatur)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frankincense  ancL  wine  poured 

•  Particularly  of  the  pine,  called  arbor  jmrtu  —  Ovid*  F,  ii.  25. 
f  **  Victima,  qua  dextr&  cecidit  t4cirice,  vocatur ; 
Hottilnts  amotis  hoatia  nomen  habei : 
i.  e,  the  vietima  was  offered  after  a  victory ;  the  hotiia  in  time  of  peace,  when  there 
was  no  enemy.*' —  KeightUy  oft,  Ovid,  L  c. 

I  Hence  Juvenal,  in  reference  to  the  exination  of  prodigies,  when  satirising  the 
dishonesty  of  his  own  generation,  says,  that  if  a  friend  should  happen  to  return  a 
deposit,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  that  required  an  expiation  by 
a  sacrifice :  — 

**  Prodigioiajides,  et  Thuscis  digna  libellis, 

Qucque  coronatd  Itutrari  debeat  agnd" —  xiii.  62,  6S. 
The  Tuscan  books  were  similar  to  our  almanacks,  and  in  them  the  marrellous  events 
of  the  years  were  recorded.     They  are  called  Tuscan,  either  because  first  compiled 
by  that  nation,  or  as  a  general  epithet,  because  the  Romans  learnt  from  them  the  arti 
of  divination. 
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between  its  horns,  the  priest  having  first  tasted  the  wine  himself  and 
given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those  that  stood  next  him,  which  was  called 
LIBATIO,  Skrv,  in  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  57,  &C.,  and  thus  the  victim  was 
said  esse  mact€h  i-  e.  magis  auda:  hence  immolare  et  mactarey  to  sacri- 
fice ;  for  tlie  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen :  as  ccniere, 
juguUtTtj  &C.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs  between  the 
boms,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire;  which  was  called  Libamina 
PRIMA,  Virg,  ^n,  vi.  g^S, 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cukrctrius,  with  an  axe  or  a  mall 
(maUeo)y  Suet.  Calig.  32.,  by  order  of  the  priest,  whom  he  asked 
thus,  Agone?  OvuL  Fast,  i.  323.,  and  the  priest  answered,  Hoc 
Age,  Suei.  Calig.  51.  IHor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  152.]  Then  it  was  stabbed 
(jugulabaiur)  with  knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  (exaptus)  in 
goblets,  was  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected* 
Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called  Holocaustum,  {ex  oXo^  totuSf 
et  vziv  uroy}  Virg.  vi.  25.,  but  usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained 
was  divided  between  the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacri-* 
fice  (gtd  sacra  v.  sacrificium  faciebat,  v.  sacris  operabatur,  Virg. 
G.  i.  393.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  animal^, 
and  divided  it  into  difiPerent  parts,  was  said  prosecare  exta^  Liv.  v.  21, 
Plant.  Poen.  i.  1.  8.,  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called  Pbo« 
sici^  or  Frosecta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  163.  These  rites  were  common 
to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  whence  Dionysius  concludes  that  the 
Romans  were  of  Greek  extraction,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  anupices  inspected  the  entrails  (exta  constdebant),  Virg, 
iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable  (si  exta  bona  essent)^  they 
were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  to  have  paci« 
fied  the  gods  (diis  litdsse) ;  if  not  (si  exta  non  bona  vel  prava  et  tristia 
ment),  another  victim  was  offered  up  (sacrificium  instaurabaJtur^  vel 
rtc^tiiuz  succidanea  maetabatur),  and  sometimes  several,  Cic.  de  Divin. 
i.  S6.  38.   iSW.  C(BS.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16.    Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  give  the 
most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termed  CAPUT  EX- 
TORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  waf  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
pars  FAMiLiARis,  and  pars  hostilis  vel  inindca.  From  the  former 
they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves ;  and  from  the 
latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had 
what  was  called  CAPUT,  Liv.  viii.  9.  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  12,  13.  Lucan* 
L  621.,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  fibres ;  thus,  In  imdfbrd^  Suet.  Aug.  95.  Ecce  videt  capiti 
fibrarwn  increseere  molem  Alterius  capitis^  Lucan.  i.  627.  En  aqnta 
paribus  bhta  oonsurgunt  taris,  Senec.  Gildip.  356.  Caput  Jecinoris 
dupkXf  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  9.,  i.  e.  t^o  lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -tee,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  55^ 
which  Livy  calls  auctum  in  Jecinore,  xxvii.  26.  s.  28.  A  liver  with- 
out this  protuberance  (jecur  sine  capite),  or  cut  o£P  (caput  jecinore 
ctBsum),  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen  (nihil  tristius),  Cic.  Divin. 
i.  52.  ii.  13.  16.  Liv.  viii.  9.;  or  when  the  heart  of  the  victim  could 
not  be  found;  for  although  it  was  known  that  an  animal  could 
not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  16.,  yet  it  was  believed 
sometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  Caesar,  a  little  before  hia 
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death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day,  on  which  he  first  ap- 
peared in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  ilnd.  i.  52,  Vdler.  Max, 
1.  6. 13-,  whereupon  the  Haruspex  Spurina  warned  him  to  beware  of 
the  ides  of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Jul,  81.  The  principal  fissure  or 
division  of  the  liver  {fasum  jecorisfaaniliare  et  vitale)^  was  likewise 
particularly  attended  to,  Cic.  Nat,  JD.  iii.  6.  Divin.  i.  10.  ii.  IS,  14., 
as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid,  &  Vtrg,  G, 
i.  484',  JSn.  iv.  6.  x.  176. 

After  the  Haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the  parts 
which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  irank- 
incense,  and  burnt  (adokbantur  vel  cremabaniur)  on  the  altar.  The 
entrails  were  said  Dii»  dariy  reddi  et  parriciy  qucui  porrigiy  vel  pom 
jaci)^  when  they  were  placed  on  the  altars  (cum  oris  yel^mmis  impo- 
nereftiur),  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  252.  xii.  214'.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
Dii  Marini,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid,  v.  774.  Hence,  if 
any  thing  unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  firom  doing  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  cmsa  (sc.  exta)  d 
parrectch  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and  burning  Uie  entrails, 
i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolution  and  executing  it, 
Cic.  AtL  \.  IS. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed  his  hands 
and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation,  and  then  the  people 
were  dismissed  in  a  set  form ;  Ilicet,  or  ire  licet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast  (JEpuUs  sacrificales),  which  in 
public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  Sqjtemviri  Epuhnes, 
In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  offered  them  feasted  on  the 
parts  which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends;  sacra  tulere  suam  (partem) ; 
pars  est  data  cetera  mensis,  Ov.  Met.  xii.  154. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distribution 
of  raw  fiesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called  Viscera  tio,  Iav, 
riii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xii.  28.  Cic,  Off,  ii.  16.  Suet.  Ccrs,  S8.  For 
viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines  but  whatever  is  under  the 
hide ;  particularly  the  flesh  between  the  bones  and  the  skin,  Serv.  in 
Virff.^n,  I  211.  iii.  622.  vi.  253.   Suet.  Vitell.  13. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  .gods  differed  from  those 
-offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

Tlie  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chiefly 
from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  146.,  m  the 
country  of  the  Falisci,  Omd.  \_Fast,  \,  84.]  Pont  iv.  8. 41.,  their  neck 
was  bent  upwards  (sursum  reflectebatur)^  the  knife  was  applied  from 
above  {imponebatur)^  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar  or 
caught  m  cups.  The  victims  offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black; 
they  were  killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards  (pron^),  the  knife 
was  applied  from  below  (supponebatur)^  and  the  blood  was  poured 
into  a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  in  white, 
bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the  liquor  out  of 
the  cup  (fundendo  manu  supinS),  and  prayed  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods 
were  clothed  in  black ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made 
libations  by  turning  the  hand  (invergendo,  ita  ut  manu  in  sinistram 
partem  versd  patera  converteretur^)  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire, 
Serv.  in  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  244.,  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  down- 
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wards,  aod  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic,  Tusc,  Q.  ii.  25.  [To 
the  latter  also  prayers  were  ofTered  in  the  evening,  not  in  tlie  morning.^ 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds;  some  were  stated  (stata  et  solem- 
nia),  others  occasional  (Jortuita  et  ex  accidente  nata) ;  as,  those  called 
txpiaiory^  for  adverting  bad  omens  {ad  portenta  vel  prodigia  pro- 
euranda,  expianda  et  avertenda  vel  averruncanda),  making  atonement 
for  a  crime,  (Sacrificia  piacularia,  ad  crimen  expiandum),  and 
the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans.  —  Bj  an 
ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls  yofM^  v^nlaala^^  Lex 
proditioms,  ii.  10.,  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  as  treachery  or 
sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore 
any  one  might  slay  them  with  impunity.  In  after  times,  a  consul* 
dictator,  or  praetor,  might  devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the 
legion  (ex  legume  JRomanoy  called  Scripta^  because  perhaps  the  soldiers 
not  included  in  the  legion,  the  Velites,  Stibitarii^  Tumultuarii,  &c. 
were  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  victim  (piaculuniy  i.  e. 
t»  piaculumy  hostiam  aedere),  Liv.  viii.  10.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  offered  annually,  Macrobm 
Sat  L  7.,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  657,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  made  to  prohibit  it;  ne  homo  immolaretur,  Plin.  xxx.  1.  s.  3. 
Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are  under  inexpressible  obligations  to  the 
Romans  for  abolishing  so  horrid  a  practice  (qui  sustulere  monstruy  in 
qtdbus  hominem  oecidere  religiosissimum  erat,  mandi  vera  edam  scduber* 
fimum).  Ibid.  We  read,  however,  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as 
victims  with  the  usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Mariius  by  the 
Pontifices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as  late  as  tlie  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
A.  708.  Die,  xliii.  24.  Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the 
senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  respected  only  private  and  magical  sacred 
rites,  and  those  alluded  to,  HoratEpod,  5.  Augustus,  after  he  had  com* 
pelled  L.  Antonius  to  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and 
equitesy  who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  on  the 
altar  of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  Dio.  xlviii.  14» 
Suetonius  makes  them  only  300,  Aug,  15.  To  this  savage  action 
Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  1 1.  In  like  manner,  Sex.  Pompeius  threw 
into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men  alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune, 
Dio.  xlviiL  48.  Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  for  magical  purposes,  Cic,  Vat.  14.  Horat. 
Epod.5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Altare, 
an  altar :  Alt  aria  (ab  altitudine)  tantumdiis  supetis  consecrabantur; 
ARS  et  diis  superis  et  infeiiSy  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  ^,  Mn.  ii.  515. 
In  the  phrase.  Pro  arts  et  Jbds,  ara  is  put  for  the  altar  in  the 
impluvium  or  middle  of  the  house,  where  the  Penates  were  wor- 
shipped ;  and  Focus  for  the  hearth  in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the 
Lares  were  worshipped,  Cic.  Dom.  40,  41.  Dejot.  3.  Sext.  42.  PhiL 
ii.  30.  SaUust.  Cat.  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  priests  entered,  was  called  adytum,  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  105.,  uni- 
versally revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  verbena, 
i.  c  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  JBn.  xii.  120.  Eel.  viii.  %b.  Donat. 
Ter.  iv.  4,  5.    fforat,  Od.  iv.  1 17.  Iherbis   Sabinis,  savb.  Chid.  Fast. 
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i.  34S.]  adorned  with  flowers,  Ovid.  TriH.  iii.  IS.  IS.  Stai.  TMb. 
viii,  298.  SU,  xvi.  309.,  and  bound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop,  vr.  6.  6^ 
Virg.  JEfu  iv.  4*59.,  therefore  called  nex4B  torques,  i.  e.  cotovuBj  Id.  G« 
iv.  276. 

Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asyhan  or  place  of  refuge  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  N^,  Pau$.  4.  Cic.  Nat  D.  iii.  10.  Q* 
Rose.  2.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2.  43.,  as  among  the  Jews,  1  Kingsj  i.  50^ 
chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  TerenL  ffeauL 
V.  2.  22.  Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  4.  18.  Most.  v.  i.  45.,  to  insolvent  debtors 
and  criminals.  Tacit,  AnnaL  iii.  60.  where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to 
touch  them,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  35.  Virg,  JBn.  i.  349.  ii.  513.  55a,  and 
whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Cie.  Dom,  41.,  but  sometimes 
they  put  fire  and  combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the 
person  might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god 
(Vulcan),  Plaut.  Most.  v.  i.  65.,  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroofed 
it  (tectum  sunt  demolitiX  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air, 
Nep.  Paus.  5.  p.  63. ;  nence  ara  is  put  for  rejugiumy  Ovid.  Trist 
iv.  5.  2.* 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Caesar  in  the  forum,  on  the 
place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  person  who  fled 
thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence  to  punishment ;  a 
thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to  no  one  before,  not  even  to 
any  divinity  ;  except  the  asylum  of  Romulus,  which  remained  only  in 
name,  being  so  blocked  up  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 
But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable ;  the  son 
of  Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  SueL  Aug,  17* 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifices ;  as, 
acerra  vel  t^iuribiUum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense ;  simpikium  vel 
simpumum,  guttum,  capis,  -tdis,  \capedo,  or  ciq)eduncuiay'\  patera, 
cups  used  in  libations,  oUiS,  pots ;  tripddes,  tripods ;  secures  vel  b^)ennes, 
axes  ;  cultri  vel  secespUa,  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  representation  than  description. 


THE  ROMAN  YEAR. 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months;  [^Ocid. 
FasL  i.  28.  iii.  100.  121.]  the  first  of  which  was  called  Marttus^ 
March,  from  Mars  his  supposed  father,  Ovid,  Fast.  [i.  39.]  iii.  75. 98.; 
the  second  Aprilis,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  ('Af^poWns) 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  39.  [iv.  61.]  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.,  or  because  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  their  buds  {se  aperiunt),  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  Ovid. 
FeuL  iv.  87. ;  the  third.  Mains,  May,  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury ;  and  the  fburth,  Junius,  June,  from  the  goddess  Juno,  or  in 
honour  of  the  young  (Juniorum)  ;  and  May  of  the  old  (nu^orum) ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  427.  [vi.  26.]  The  rest  were  named  from  their  number, 
QmnHlis,  SextxUs,  Sqytember,  October,  November,  December,  ibid.  i.  41. 
Quintilis  was  afterwards  called  Julius,  from  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  Sextdis, 
Augustus,  from  Augustus  Csesar;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been 
made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories.  Suet.  31.  Dio. 

*  Tiberius  Caesar  abolished  the  tufyh,  \vith  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  Samos,  and  a  temple  of  iGsculapius,  on  an  island  in  tlie  Tiber. 
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It.  61  m  particular  he  had  become  master  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt^ 
A.  U.  724s,  and  fifteen  years  afler  {lustro  tertio)j  on  the  same  day^ 
probably  the  29th  of  August,  had  vanquished  the  Rhaeti,  by  means  of 
Tiberius,  HoraL  OcL  iv.  4.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  par- 
ticuJar  months,  but  these  were  forgotten  v£tQr  their  death,  SueL 
DomU.  13,  PUn.  Pan.  54-.* 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Jcmuaritis^  from  Janus;  and 
Februariusj  because  then  the  people  were  purified  (februabatury  i.  e. 
pwrgabatur  vel  lustrabatur),  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  (Februalia) 
fimn  the  sins  of  the  whole  year;  [Ovid,  F.  lu  19.  Februa  Romani 
dixere  piamina  patres;]  for  diis  anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the 
year,  Cic  de  Legg.  ii.  21.  Ovid,  FasL  ii.  49.  TibuU.  iii.  1.  2. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  354 
days ;  he  added  one  day  more,  Plin,  xxxiv.  7*,  to  make  the  number 
odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5  hours^ 
49  minutes  (or  rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds),  were  wanting  to 
make  the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  ap- 
pointed that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month  called  Mentis 
InierealariSf  or  Macedoniusfy  should  be  inserted  between  the  23d  and 
24th  day  of  February,  Liv.  i.  1 9.  j:  The  intercalating  of  this  month  was 
iefl  to  the  discretion  (arbitrio)  of  the  Pontifices ;  who,  by  inserting 

*  "  The  year  of  ten  months  was  undoubtedly  still  in  use  long  after  the  time  of 
the  kings,  and  it  continued  to  be  applied  in  certain  cases,  the  original  import  of 
which  was  not  recognised  by  later  generations.  The  Etruscans  followed  the  honest 
rule  of  making  peace  only  under  the  form  of  a  truce  for  a  deBnite  number  of  years. 
But  they  are  not  charged  with  having  broken  any  of  these  treaties,  though  hostilities 
almost  always  recommence  before  the  years  of  the  truce  according  to  the  Fasti  have 
expired.  An  instance  is  furnished  by  the  peace  with  Veii,  in  the  year  280.  Tliit 
was  concluded  for  forty  years.  In  316,  Fidcns  revolted,  and  joined  Veii,  which 
implies,  that  the  latter  was  already  in  a  state  of  war  with  Rome.  That  reTolt  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  do  not  accuse  the  Veientines  of 
having  broken  their  oaths.  A  still  clearer  instance  it  Livy's  saying,  in  the  year  S47, 
when,  according  to  the  Fasti,  18  years  had  elapsed  of  the  truce  made  for  80  years  in 
329,  that  the  truce  had  expired.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  applying  (|)e  year  of 
ten  months;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  331  ordinary  ones,  20  to  16);  so  that  in  the 
first  case  the  pacific  relation  had  already  enaed  in  the  year  314 ;  in  the  second,  with 
the  year  346.  The  year  of  ten  months  was  the  time  for  mourning ;  for  the  payment 
of  portions  left  by  will ;  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits;  most  probably  for 
all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for  the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  Scaliger 
himself  remarks  it  to  be  certainly  singular,  that  the  Saturnalia  and  Matronalia,  tliose 
beautiful  old  household  festivals,  so  inseparably  connected  with  each  other  by  their 
spirit,  should  have  been  celebrated,  the  former  at  the  end  of  December,  the  latter  at 
the  banning  of  March.  The  700  years  which  Ennius  reckons  from  the  building 
of  Rome  down  to  his  own  time,  may  have  been  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  for 
700  of  these  make  about  583  civil  years ;  and  it  was  in  588  that  the  old  man  wrote 
the  last  book  of  his  Annals.**  —  iVte6.  i.  p.  241.  See,  also,  the  Introduction  to 
Xeightley't  Fastu 

f  Mercedomus,  according  to  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  237.  '*  The  name  is  to  be  found  in 
no  Latin  writer.  It  would  be  unknown  to  us,  if  Plutarch  (in  his  life  of  J.  Caesar) 
bad  not  chanced  to  mention  it.*'  —  KeightUy,  Introd,  to  OviiCs  Fa$th  p*  xix* 

I  **  Joseph  Scaliger  has  shown,  that  the  principle  was  to  intercalate  a  month, 
alternately  of  22  and  23  days,  every  other  year  during  periods  of  22  years,  in  each 
of  which  periods  such  an  intercalary  month  was  inserted  ten  times,  the  last  biennium 
being  pasoed  over.  As  five  years  made  a  lustrum,  so  five  of  these  periods  made  a 
•ecleof  110  years.** — Niebu/ir,  i.  p.  334.  Horace  Carm.  sec.  21.,  Cerhaundena$ 
dedet  per  annos  Orbit  ut  canluM  rcferatque  ludos. 
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more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter^ 
as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  for  mstance, 
that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  contractors 
for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to  collect  the  caxes, 
Cie.  de  Legg,  ii.  12.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6.  AU,  v.  9.  IS.  vi.  1.  Su^. 
CiBS.  40.  Dio,  xl.  62.  Censarin.  20.  Macrob.  SaL  i.  13.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  licence,  the  months  were  transposed  from  their  stated 
seasons ;  the  winter  montlis  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the 
autumnal  into  summer,  Cic.  Att,  x.  17.* 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of  the 
intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707,  adjusted  the  year  ac* 
cording  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  assigned  to  each  month  the 
number  of  days  which  they  still  contain.  To  make  matters  proceed 
regularly,  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the 
current  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell 
into  it  of  course^  two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and 
December,  the  one  of  thirty-three  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days ; 
so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  ccmfusum^  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  months,  or  446  days.  Suet,  C<b8.  40.  PUn.  xviL  25. 
Macrcb.  Sat,  i.  14.  Censorin,  de  Die  Nat,  20. 

All  this  was  efiPected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosig^nesy  a  celebrated 
astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Csesar  had  brought  to  Rome  for 
that  purpose ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was  formed  from  his  arrangement 
by  Flavius,  a  scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman 
festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides ;  which  was  published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues  in  w:e 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation, 
than  that  of  the  old  and  new  Style  ;  which  was  occasioned  by  a  re- 
gulation of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582,  who  observing  that  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  S25,  had 
been  on  the  21st  of  March,  then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice 
of  astrenomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out 
of  the  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October;  and  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  :  or,  as  it  was  then 
expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  he  ordained, 

*  <<  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  reasons  which  detained  Cicero  in  Italy  longer 
than  he  intended,  lie  mentions  the  tempestuous  weather  of  the  equinox,  and  the  calms 
that  succeeded  it;  yet  this  was  about  ttie  end  of  May  {ad  Alt,  x.  17,  18.),  which 
shows  what  a  strange  confusion  there  was  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  calendar.  Some 
commentators,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  cause,  have  been  strangely  puzzled  to 
account  for  tlie  difficulty,  and  one  of  them  ridiculously  supposes,  that  by  the  tenn 
equinox,  he  meant  Antony,  who  used  to  make  his  days  and  nights  equal,  by  sleeping 
as  much  as  he  waked." — Middleiony  ii.  p.  88.  "  So  Hirtius,  in  his  account  of  the 
war  against  Scipio  and  the  other  Fompcian  generals,  says,  that  Caesar  embarked  at 
Lilybaeum  for  Africa  on  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  January,  t.  e.  on  the  27th  of  our 
December,  which  in  reality  was  coincident  with  our  8th  of  October,  which  recondles 
it  with  a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  states  him  to  have  passed  over  before  the  solstice 
on  the  shortest  day,  as  in  fact  his  embarkation  took  place  two  months  before  it."  — 
/«d.  p.  113.     See  I£ooke*t  Rom,  Hist,  v.  p.  408. 
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that  every  100th  year  should  not  be  leap  year ;  excepting  the  400th; 
so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or^ 
according  to  a  more  accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year, 
to  a  day  in  5200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year  175% 
when  eleven  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th  September, 
80  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days;  and  thenceforth 
the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another  alteration  was  made  in 
England,  that  the  legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25th  of 
March,  should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took  place 
1st  of  January  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  mto  three  parts  by  Kalends^ 
Nones,  and  Ides.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDiE  vel  Calendte, 
(a  calando  vel  voeando),  from  a  priest  calling  out  to  the  people  that  it 
was  new  moon;  the  5th  day,  NONiE,  the  nones;  the  13th,  IDUS, 
the  idesy  from  the  obsolete  verb  iduare,  to  divide :  because  the  ides 
[nearly!  divided  the  month.  The  nones  [from  nonusy  ninth]  were 
so  called,  because  counting  inclusively  they  were  nine  days  from  the 
ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October^  the  nones  fell  on  the  7th,  and 
the  ides  on  the  15th.*  The  first  day  of  the  intercalary  month  was 
called  Calend^b  Intercalares,  Cic.  Quint.  25.,  of  the  former  of 
those  inserted  by  Caesar.  Kal.  intercalares  friores,  Cic.  Fam. 
n.  14.  —  Inira  sepHmas  Ccdendas,  in  7  months.  Martial,  i.  100.  6. 
SeaOas  kalendmy  u  e.  Kalenda  sexti  mensisy  the  first  day  of  June,  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  181. 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  observing 
the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians ;  who  divided 
the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting  of  30  days,  and  added  5  in- 
teroilary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days, 
Herodot.  ii.  4.  These  supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  of  among 
those  months  which  now  consist  of'^  3  L  days,  and  also  the  two  days 
which  he  took  from  February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly  to 

*  «  The  space,  therefore,  between  tlie  Nones  and  Ides  was  always  the  same  :  those 
between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  and  the  Ides  and  Kalends,  were  subject  to  variation. 
Originally,  however,  it  would  appear,  the  latter  space  also  was  fixed,  and  there  were 
in  every  month,  except  February,  sixteen  days,  from  the  Ides  to  the  Kalends.  The 
months,  therefore,  consisted  of  thirty-one  and  twenty-nine  days,  February  having 
twenty-eight.  In  the  Julian  Calendar,  January,  August,  and  December  were  raised 
from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-one  days,  while  their  Nones  and  Ides  remained  unchanged. 
It  was  only  necessary  then  to  know  how  many  days  there  were  between  the  Kalends 
and  Nones,  as  the  remaining  portions  were  constant.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of 
new  moon,  the  pontiff  cried  aloud,  Colo  Jana  noveUa  /  five  times  or  seven  times,  and 
thas  intimated  the  day  of  the  Nones,  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  people.  Jana 
was  the  moon,  and  from  Dea  Jana  (pronounced  Yana)t  ^as  made  Diana,'* — Keight- 
ley" I  FadU  p.  xx.  <*  On  all  the  Kalends,  the  Pontifex  Minor,  and  the  Regina 
Socrorum,  sacrificed  to  Juno,  who  was  by  some  regarded  as  the  moon.  A  sacrifice 
of  a  lamb  was  offered  on  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter  on  the  Ides  of  each  month.  The 
Nones  were  not  under  the  care  of  any  deity.  The  days  following  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides  were  termed  Atriy  black  or  unlucky,  as  on  these  days,  the  Romans 
met  with  their  most  memorable  defeats,  at  the  Cremera,  the  Allia,  and  elsewhere.  A 
public  calamity  on  any  particular  day  of  any  one  month  rendered  aier  tliat  day  in 
every  other  month.** — JTeighUey  on  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  55—60. 
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the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio  (xliii.  26.),  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference;  whicfa> 
however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less  than  the  truth.  Another  dif- 
ference between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former 
began  with  September,  and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as  we 
do,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to  Rome 
every  ninth  day  (see  p.  80.);  whence  these  days  were  called  NuNDlNiE 
quasi  NovBiNDiNif:,  having  seven  intermediate  days  for  working, 
mdcrob,  i.  16.,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote  this 
space  of  time.*  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation  and 
passing  of  a  law,  was  called  Trinum  munoimum,  or  Trinundinum, 
Liv.  iii.  35.  Cic.  Dam.  16,  17.  Phil  v.  3.  Fanu  xvi.  12. ;  but  this 
might  include  from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the 
table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined  (tabula promulgatiom) 
was  hung  up,  and  the  ComiHa  were  held.  The  classics  never  put 
nundlnum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the  later  emperors, 
indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the  consuls  remained 
in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two  months,  LampridL  in  Alex. 
Sever*  28.  43n  so  that  there  were  1 2  consuls  each  year ;  hence  mm- 
dinum  is  also  put  for  the  two  consuls  themselves  (collegium  con- 
ndum),  Vopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks  (hebdomadesy  v.  -da  vel 
Bq^mdnai)  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio,  who  flourished 
under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little  before  his  time,  being 
derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  universally  prevailed,  xxxvii.  18. 
The  days  of  the  week  were  named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are ; 
Dies  iSoliSf  Sunday ;  LutuB,  Monday  ;  Martis^  Tuesday ;  Mercurii, 
Wednesday ;  Javis,  Thursday ;  Veneris^  Friday ;  Satumi^  Saturdayf ; 
ilfid. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted  back- 
wards.;):   Thus,  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pridie  Kakndas 

*  "  Among  the  Tuscans,  or  rather  according  to  their  systetn,  the  ninth  day  was 
also  called  the  nones  ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  diyision  of  time,  that  the  ninth 
day  before  the  ides  permanently  retained  that  name.  But  the  Roman  nundines 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  body  of  their  year ;  and  the  noues  were  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  day  in  the  month ;  whereas  among  the  Etruscans,  they  really  marked 
the  weekly  periods,  and  every  ninth  day  was  the  day  of  busineas,  on  which  tlieir  kings 
gave  audience  and  administered  justice.  The  year  of  10  months  and  304  days  is 
exactly  divisible  into  eight*day  weeks,  that  is,  into  88  of  them  ;  accordingly,  it  con- 
tains 38  ancient  nones  ;  and  this  very  number  is  that  of  the  dies  fasti,  retained  even 
in  the  Julian  Calendar.*' —  Nieb.  i.  p.  2S7. 

f  <«  Tac.  Hist.  V.  4.,  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath:  Alii  faonorem  eum  5Stilunw haben : 
seu  principia  religionis  tradentibus  Idaeis,  quos  cum  Saturno  pulsos  etcooditores 
gentis  accepimus  (compare  §2.).  TibuU.  Eieg.  i.  3.  18.  Saturni  aut  sacnun  mc 
tenuisse  diem.** —  T. 

X  •*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  tlie  Romans  counted  backwards.  Thus,  taking 
the  month  of  January  for  an  example,  the  first  day  was  the  Kalends,  the  second  wss 
then  viewed  with  reference  to  the  approaching  Nones,  and  was  denominated  the 
fourth  before  Hie  Nonet;  the  day  after  the  Nones  was  tlie  eighth  before  the  Idei ;  tbe 
day  after  the  Ides,  the  nineteent/i  before  the  Kalends  of  February.  The  technical 
phraseology  of  the  Roman  Calendar  ran  thus:  —  The  numeral  was  usually  put  io  tbe 
ablative  case  ;  and,  as  the  names  of  the  months  were  adjectives,  they  were  made  to 
agree  with  the  Kalends,  &c.,  or  followed  in  the  genitive,  mensis  being  understood. 
Thus,  to  say  that  an  event  occurred  on  the  Ides  of  March,  the  term  would  be  I^tnu 
Martiis,  or  Idibus  AfaHii  (mensis).  So  also  of  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  for  any 
other  day,  the  phrase  would  be,  for  example,  tertio  JTaJendas,  i.  e.  terlio  {die  ante) 
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8a  oAfe,  or  PridU,  Kakndarum  Januariij  marked  shortly,  Ptid.  KaL 
Jim. ;  the  day  before  that,  or  the  SOth  of  December,  Tertio  KaL  Jan. 
8C.  die  anie^  or  ante  diem  terHum  KaL  Jan, ;  and  so  through  the  whole 
jear:  thus, — 


A  TABLE  of  the  Kalknds,  Nones,  and  Ides.* 
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Apr.  June, 

Jan.  August, 

March,  May, 

February. 

Month. 

Sept.  Nov. 

December. 

July,  Oct. 

1 

Kalende. 

Kalendse. 

Kalendse. 

Kalendse. 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VL 

IV. 

3 

III. 

III. 

V. 

IIL 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 

IV. 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

Nonse. 

Nonse. 

IIL 

Nonse. 

6 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Prid.  Non. 

VIIL 

7 

VII. 

VIL 

Nonse. 

VIL 

8 

VI. 

VI. 

VIII. 

VL 

9 

V. 

V. 

VIL 

V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VL 

IV. 

11 

Ill 

III. 

V. 

III. 

12 

Pi-iAId. 

Prid.  Id. 

IV. 

Prid.  Id. 

13 

Idu8. 

Idus. 

III. 

Idus. 

14 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Prid.  Id. 

XVL 

15 

XVU. 

XVIIL 

Idus.      . 

XV. 

16 

XVI. 

XVIL 

XVIL 

XIV. 

17 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XIII. 

18 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XIL 

19 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XI. 

20 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X. 

21 

XL 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

X. 

XL 

XL 

VIIL 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X. 

VIL 

24 

VIII. 

IX. 

IX. 

VI. 

25 

VII. 

VIII. 

VIIL 

V. 

26 

VL 

VII. 

VIL 

IV. 

27 

V. 

VL 

VI. 

IIL 

28 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

Prid.  Kal. 

29 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

Martii. 

30 

Prid.  Kal. 

IIL 

IIL 

31 

Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kal. 
Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kal. 
Mens.  seq. 

ialendiUf  or  tertio  {die)  Kalendarum.  The  day  before  any  of  the  three  principal  days 
^w  fnidie  (i.  e.  priore  die)  Jfalendas,  or  jKalendarum,  Nonas  or  Nonarum,  Idus  or 
/daion.  Another  mode  of  expression  was,  to  use  a  preposition  and  an  accusatiye 
cue.  Thus,  for  tertio  Nonast  they  would  say,  ante  diem  tertium  Nonas,  which  was 
written  a.  d.  IIL  Nan,  This  form  is  very  much  employed  by  Livy  and  Cicero.  It 
was  even  ufed  objectively,  and  governed  of  the  prepositions  in  and  ex.  We  thus 
meet  in  ante  tertium  Nonast  and  ex  ante  diem  Nonas,  in  these  authors.  Another 
preposidoa  thus  employed  is  ad,  we  meet  ad  pridie  Nonas***  —  Keightley^s  Fastis 
p.  XX. 

*  *<  As  the  Romans  called  tbe  second  day  before  the  Calends,  &c.,  iertioi  the  third 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days,  which 
happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th  days  of  that  month 
were  marked  sexto  Kalendis  Martii  or  Martias;  and  hence  this  year 
is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  adjectives, 
except  Aprilisy  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but  called 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  vovfM^vloy  or  new  moon ;  hence  ad  Grmeeu 
JSalendas  solvere^  for  nunquamy  Suet.  Aug.  87* 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  dvil  or  naturaL 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox  ;  2.  Medice  nocHs  incUnatiOf 
vel  de  media  nocte ;  3.  Gallicinium,  cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing,  the 
time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow;  4*.  Conttciniumy  when  they  give 
over  crowing  ;  5.  DiluciUuyn,  the  dawn  ;  6.  Maney  the  morning ;  7. 
ArUemeriadianum  tempusy  the  forenoon  ;  8.  Meridies,  noon  or  mid- 
day ;  9.  Tempus  pomeridianum,  vel  meridiei  inclination  afternoon ; 
10.  Solis  occasiiSy  sunset ;  11.  Vespera^  the  evening ;  12.  Crepusculym, 
the  twilight,  (dvbium  tempusy  noctis  an  diet  sit:  Ideo  dubia  res  ere- 
perse  dict£By  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  faxy  when  candles  were 
lighted,  called  also  prima  tenebra,  Liv.  Prima  luminaj  Horat.;  14. 
Conctdna  fiox,  vel  conctdnum^  bedtime,  Liv.  xxv.  9. ;  15.  Intempesta 
noxy  or  silentium  nodisy  far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediam 
noctem,  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  of  a 
different  length  at  different  seasons :  Hence  hora  kiberna  for  hreoissmoy 
Plaut.  Pseud.  V.  2.  11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  (vigilia  prima,  secunda^ 
&c.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  likewise  of  a  different 
leneth  at  different  times  of  the  year :  Thus,  hora  seaOa  noctisy  mid- 
night ;  S^ptimoy  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  OctavOy  two,  &c.  Plin. 
JSp.  iii.  4.* 

Before  the  use  of  dials  (horoloffia  solaria  vel  sdaterica)  was  knoim 
at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does  that 
word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sunrising  and 
sunsetting,  before  and  after  mid-day y  Censorin.  23.  According  to 
Pliny,  mid-day  was  not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60.,  an  oc- 
census  of  the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time  (accenso 
constdum  id  pronunciante),  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the  senate- 
house,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Gr£costa6Is,  PUm* 
ibid,y  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries 
used  to  stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.     Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximines,  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  invented 

quarto,  &c.,  it  is  necessary,  In  accommodating  their  dates  to  our  calendar,  to  atU  (me  to 
the  number  of  the  Nones  and  Ides ;  and  two  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  far  the 
Caiends,  and  then  to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day ;  e.  gr.  to  find  the  Roman  dUc 
•f  July  21st :  33—21  =  xii.  Cal.  Sextiles."—  ZumpCt  Lat  Gr.  p.  427. 

*  At  the  equinox,  the  Roman  hours  would  answer  to  our  own  in  the  fbttowing 
manner :  -— 

Roman,        i.      ii.     iii.     iv.     ▼.     vi.     vii.     viii.     ix.    x.    xi.     xii. 

English,     vii.    viii.    ix.      x.     xi.    xii.      i.      il.      iii.    iv.    v.       vL 
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dials  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  P/tn.  ii.  76. 
The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  [in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus]  A.  U.  447,  and  the 
next  near  the  Rostra^  by  M.  Valerius  Messala  the  consul,  who  brought 
it  from  Catlina  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481,  Plin.  vii.  60. 
Gell,  ex  Plant,  iii.  3.*  Hence,  ad  solarium  versari,  for  in  faro,  Cic. 
Quint.  18.  —  Scipio  Nasica  first  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a 
deptpdra,  which  served  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  ilnd. 
(See  p.  214.)  The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the 
Itoman8.f 

DIVISION  OF  DAYS,  AND  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

Days  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religious  purposes 
(DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business  (dies  PROFESTI). 
There  were  some  partly  the  one,  and  partly  the  otiier,  (dies  INTER- 
CISI,  [or  endotercisi,  endo  or  indu^  being  the  old  form  for  in\  i.e.  ex 
parte  y««*r,  et  ex  parte />ro/e»ft'),  half-holidays. 

On  the  Dies  Feati^  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games  were 
celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business.  The  days 
on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business  were  called  FERI^, 
holidays^  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  i.  45.,  and  were  either  public  or 
privaie* 

Public  FerigB  or  festivals  were  either  stated  (STAT-^),  or  an- 
nually fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests  (CON- 
CEPTIV-^,  or  occasionally  appointed  by  order  of  the  consul,  the 
praetor,  or  Pantifex  Maximus  (Imperativ-s:). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In  January,  AGON  ALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  fto  whom  a  ram 
was  offered  by  the  Rex  Sacrorum]  on  the  9th  (v.  Id.)  Ovid.  Fast. 
1318.  &c.,  and  also  on  the  21st  of  May;  CARMENTALIA,  in 
honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  on  the  11th  (ui.Id.) 
Ovid.  ibid.  461.  [Also  on  the  15th,  or  18.  Kal.  Febr.,  Ovid.  Fast.  i. 
617.]  But  this  was  a  half-holiday  (intercisus) ;  for  after  mid-day 
it  was  dies  profestusy  a  common  work-day.  On  the  13th  (Idibus) 
a  wether  (vervex  vel  ovis  semimaSy  -2?m)  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  588.  On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was  con- 
ferred on  Caesar  Octavianus,  ibid.  590.  —  On  the  first  day  of  this 

*  *<  Although  this  dial,  being  calculated  for  a  different  meridian,  could  not  mark 
the  time  with  precision  at  Rome,  it  was  not  the  less  conformed  to  during  an  entire 
century,  until  Q.  Marcus  Philippus,  who  was  censor  along  with  Paulus  ^milius, 
erected  one  more  correct." — Sketcftea  of  the  Institutions,  {"c.  tfthe  Romans,  p.  156. 

t  **  VitruYius  (ix.  9.)  attributes  the  invention  of  water-docks  to  Ctesibius,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  Ptolemies.  To  form  an 
idea  of  them,  we  must  imagine  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which  was  emptied  in  twelve 
hours,  by  means  of  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  into  another  vassel,  of  equal  capacity^ 
in  which  the  water  rose  by  degrees  around  a  column  on  which  the  hours  were  marked 
perpendicularly.  They  were  usually  ornamented  with  a  small  figure,  made  of  cork, 
which  floated  on  the  surface,  and  pointed  to  the  characters  on  the  column.  These 
clocks  diflTered  from  those  invented  in  Greece,  which  tlie  ancient?  denominated 
Clepsydrw}  which  consisted  of  a  glass,  of  a  pyramidal  or  conic  form,  perforated  at 
the  t»se,  and  which,  being  filled  with  a  liquid,  denoted  the  time,  as  it  subsided,  by 
QeaQs  of  lines  traced  on  the  sides."  ->/iM(/»  p.  1 56. 
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month  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and  probperity  (omnia 
Juiista)f  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  5.  [Ovid.  Fast.  i.  175.],  and  to  send  presents 
to  their  friends.  (Seep. 55.)  Most  of  the  magistrates  entered  qd 
tlieir  office,  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to 
perform  (opera  auspicabantur)^  Senec.  £p.  83.  Ovid*  et  Martial, 
passim. 

2.  In  FEBRUARY,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  13th 
(Idibusy;  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycsean  Pan,  on  the  15th  (xv.  AaL 
Mart.);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17tht;  FERALIA, 
(auddtum  qndas  ad  sepulchra  amicorum  ferebant,  velpecudesienehsiLiy 
Festus,)  to  the  Dii  Manes,  on  the  21st  (Ovid  says  the  I7tli  or  18th), 
and  sometimes  continued  for  several  days :  after  which  friends  and  re- 
lations kept  a  feast  of  peace  and  love  (charisHa)  for  settling  differences 
and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Vaier,  Max,  H 
1.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  631.^  ;  TERMIlSALIA,  to  Terminus  [on  the 
23d]  ;  REGIFUGIUM,  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquin,  on  the  24'th ;  EQUIRIA,  horseraces  in  the  Cam- 
ptu  MartiuSf  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th.  § 

3.  In  March,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for  va- 
rious reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  terminated  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  170.,  on  the  first  day ;  when 
presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives,  Platii.  MiL  iii. 
197.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Vesp.  19.;  Festum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  three  following  [^Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  259.],  when  the 
shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  Sedii,  who  used 
then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous  feasts ;  whence  SaUares  dc^ 
vel  ccenm^  for  lautce,  cpipdne,  opulentcBy  Herat.  Od.  i.  37>  |1 ;  LIBER A- 
LIA,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  18th  (xv.  hal.  Apr.),  when  young  men  [or 
boys  who  had  completed  their  15th  year]  used  to  put  on  the  Toga 
viriliSf  or  manly  gown ;  QUINQUATRUS,  -^uuniy  vel  Quinquairia, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810.  Gell.  ii.  21.,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  19th, 
at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  Bve ;  whence  they  got  their 
name  [^Juv.x.  115.].  At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their 
masters,  called  MinervcUicu  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also 
on  the  23d  March  (x.  koL  April.),  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  (lustrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb ;  hence  it  was  called 
TuBiLUSTRiuM,  vcl  -lA,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  849.  v.  725. ;  HILARIA,  in 
honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th.  f 

*  On  this  day  also,  according  to  Ovi^,  Fait.  ii.  195.,  the  slaughter  of  the  F«bii 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera  was  commemorated,  B.  C.  477. 

f  From  ^eftight  and  consternation  of  the  people  on  the  disappearance  of  Romulos, 
this  day  was  called  PoptUyugium^  Ovid.  Fast  ii.  496.  Fit  fuga  :  rex  patiiis  sstra 
petebat  equis.     The  Quirinalia  were  also  called  SltUtorumfesta,  Ibid.  ii.  513. 

I  Rites  were  also  performed  on  this  day  to  the  goddess  MuUi  or  Tadta,  Ovid. 
Fast.  if.  571. 

§  The  FomacaUa,  an  indictive  festival,  in  honour  of  Fornax^  a  rustic  deity,  who 
presided  over  the  Imking  of  bread,  was  celebrated  in  this  month,  Ovid.  FaH*  u.  SiS. 
,  II  It  was  not  considered  lucky  to  marry  on  the  Kalends  of  Marqh,  Ooid.  Fad. 
iii.  393.  Another  Equiria  took  place  on  the  14th,  or  prid.  Id.  Also  the  festival  of 
Anna  Perenna,  on  the  Ides,  iii.  523.  For  an  account  of  this  deity,  see  Antbon's  ed. 
of  Lempriere.  On  this  day  J.  Csesar  was  slain,  A.  U.  C.  709.  '*  The  senate 
decreed  that  in  future  this  day  should  be  called  Parriddium,  and  that  no  senate 
should  ever  sit  on  it,  Suet,  Cai,  88."  —  KeightUy  on  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  697. 

f  On  the  SOth  {tertio  KaU  Apr.)  was  a  festival  to  Janus,  Concord,  Health,  and 
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4v  In  April,  MEGALESIA,  or  MegakMes,  to  Cyb^e,  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th ;  CERE  ALIA,  or  Ludi  Cere^ 
aksy  to  Ceres,  on  the  7th  [they  continued  to  the  19th]  ;  FORDICI- 
DIA,  on  the  15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed  (forde  bovtf^ 
i.  e.  gratidiBj  qvuB  in  venire  ferunt),  Ovid.  Fast  iv.  5.  652.  PALLI- 
LIA  vel  Pfiriiia  to  Polesy  the  Slst*  (See  p.  1.)  On  this  day 
Csesar  appointed  Circensian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated  ever 
after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached  Rome  the  evening  before 
this  festival,  Bio.  xHii.  42.t;  ROBIGALIA,  to  RobiffusXf  that  he 
Toald  preserve  the  com  from  mildew  (a  rulngine)^  on  the  25th ;  FLO- 
RALIA,  to  Flora  or  Chloria  (ut  omnia  bene  defhrescereniy  shed  their 
blossoms,  PUn,  xviii.  29.),  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  month  [to  the  3d  of  May],  attended  with  great  indecency, 
Ladant  u  20.  10.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  249.,  which  is  said  to 
hare  been  once  checked  by  the  presence  of  Cato,  Senec  Ep.  97. 
Martitd.  i.  3.  &  prtef,    Valer.  Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends,  were  performed  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dea^  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only  (cum  omne 
mascttlum  expeUebaiur),  Juvenal,  vi.  339.,  in  the  house  of  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  Dio.  xxxvil.  35.  45.  §  On 
this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected  (canstituta)^  and  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  the  Lares  called  PrcMt^Ues  (quod  omnia  tuta  prastani)^  Ovid.  Fast. 
T.  133.;  on  the  2d,  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways, 
at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  liave  been  sacrificed  to  Mama 
the  mother  of  the  Lares;  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished  by  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.;  on  the  9th,  LEMURIA,  to  the  Ze- 
mres,  hobgoblins,  or  spectres  in  the  dark,  which  were  believed  to  be 
the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends  (manes patemi^.\\  Sacred  rites  were 
performed  to  them  for  three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately. 


Peace.     On  the  31  tt  (jmd.  JTal.)  to  Luna  or  Diana,  on  the  Aventine. —  OvitU 
Fast,  ill.  879. 

*  "  On  this  day  the  country  people,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome,  besought 
/rom  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  protection  and  increase  for  their  flocks,  and  pardon 
for  the  involuntary  violation  of  consecrated  spots ;  and  purified  themselves  by  pass- 
ing through  a  straw  fire,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  kindle  fires  on  May-day."-— ^teftu. 
>•  p.  190. 

t  On  the  23d  (is.  JTa/.  Mai.)  were  celebrated  the  Vinalia,  in  honour  of  Jnpiter» 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Venus.  —  OvitL  Fast,  i».  863. 
\  "  Or  rather  to  Rolflgo,  a  goddess,  OvU,  Fast.  iv.  911.  A:c."— Da.  Adam. 
$  '<  As  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  with  Ops,  and  a  pr^puuit  sow  was  the 
victim  offered  to  her  (Festus  ».  v.  Dttmium),  which  was  also  the  victim  to  Tellus 
'/for.  Ep.  ii.  1.  143.),  I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  Bona  Dea  vnM  only  one 
or  the  names  of  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  —  Keightley  on  Ovid.  Fatt.  v.  148.  The 
ncred  rites  to  this  Deity,  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

il  These  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus, 
•«1  were  anciently  called  Remuria.  —  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  479. 

Romulus  obsequitur,  lucemque  Remuria  dixit 

lUam,  qua  positis  justa  feruntur  avis* 
Aspera  mutata  est  in  lenem  tempore  longo 

Litera,  quse  toto  nomine  prima  fuit. 
Mox  etiam  Lemures  animas  dixere  silentum  ; 
Hie  verbi  sensus,  vis  ea  vocis  erat. 
On  this  festival  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited. 
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fbr  six  days,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  429.  492. ;  [on  the  12th  (4.  Id.)  there 
were  Circensian  games  in  honour  of  Mars  Ultor,  Ovid.  Fast  ▼.  545.]  ; 
on  the  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes 
{simulacra  scirpea  virorum),  called  Argei^  were  thrown  from  the  Sub- 
Hcian  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and 
priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently  to 
be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Festus  in  Depok- 
TANi.»  Varr.  de  LaL  Ling.  vii.  3.  Ovid.  FasL  v.  621,  &c. ;  on  the 
same  day  was  the  festival  of  merchants  {fsstum  mercatorum)^  when 
they  offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to  Mercury;  on  the  23d 
(x.Aai.Jun.),  VULCANALIA,to  Vulcan,  called  Tubilustrioy  because 
then  the  sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid-  725. 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess  Carsta 
(qtuB  vitalibus  humanis  praerai)^  of  Mars  Exiramuraneus,  whose 
temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capina,  and  of  Juno  Moneta;  on  the 
4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  7th,  lAidi  Piscatorii;  the  9th,  Vestalia, 
to  Vesta  [on  this  day  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain,  Ovid,  FasL  vi. 
465.]  ;  11th,  Matralia,  to  Mother  MattOOy  &c.  [On  the  ides,  the 
Lesser  Quinquatrus  were  celebrated.]  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the 
six  books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (commigrabant)  from 
hired  lodgings,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr,  ii.  3.  Fam,  xiii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  35. : 
the  4th,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortune,  in  memory  of  Coriolanus 
withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  40. ;  on  the  5th,  Ludi 
A  POLL  IN  ARES,  Liv.  XXV.  12.  xxvii.  23.  t ;  the  12th,  the  birthday  of 
Julius  Cssar;  the  15th,  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites  (see 
p.  24.);  the  16th,  DIES  ALLIENSIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls  (dies  aJter  etfunestus),  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5.  Suet. 
Vit.  2. ;  the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th,  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana ^;  19tfa, 
[another]  Vinalia  [termed  rustica:  see  Keightley  on  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  863.],  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  Plin.  xviii.  29. ;  18th,  Coksualia,  games  in  honour  oTConsus 
the  god  of  counsel  $,  or  of  JSquestrian  Neptune,  at  which  the  Sabine 
women  were  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  Liv.  i.  9.  [  Ovid  FasL  iiL 
199.]  ;  the  23d,  Vulcanalia,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th  {Prid.  Nan.),  Ludi  Maoni  or  Ro- 
ma ni,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  for  the 
safety  of  the  city;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or  dictator  (Prtstor  Maxi- 

*  *'  Of  the  origin  of  the'  word  Argei,  I  can  offer  no  coi^ecture ;  the  ceremooj 
teems  to  me  to  have  been  symbolical.  Perhaps  it  had  some  analogy  with  that  of 
letting  go  the  scape- goat  under  the  Mosaic  law.  In  the  number  of  the  images 
(thirty)  I  discern  a  relation  to  the  thirty  curies  into  which  the  original  Romans  were 
divided ;  or,  perhaps  a  more  general  one  to  (he  political  number  of  Latium.  See 
Nieb.  R.  H.  ii.  IS.'* ^ ITeigfitley  on  Owi.  Fast.  v.  660. 

t  The  feast  of  the  PopuUfiiia  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  (7th)  down  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  a  dangerous  invasion 
of  the  Fidenates,  by  the  successful  stratagem  of  Philotis,  a  female  slave,  and  her 
companions.  (Plut.  Camilla) —fi/oiVf  p.  116. 

^  "  Also  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  King  Servius  Tullius ;  on  this  occasioa 
masters  served  their  slaves  as  at  the  Saturnalia.** — Blair,  \.c. 

§  **  This  festival,  sacred  to  the  god  of  secret  deliberations,  was  solemnised  sjm- 
bolically  by  uncovering  an  altar  buried  in  the  earth."— Air6.  i.  p.  191.  Hus  litar 
was  neair  the  first  Ueta  in  the  Circus  Mazimus. 
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mus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  S. 
[23d,  AuffustaUoy  the  birthday  of  Augustus] ;  the  30th,  Meditriwa- 
LiA,  to  MedUrkuh  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing  (medbu/t),  when 
they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  August  alia,  vel  Ludi  A^igustaU» 
[to  celebrate  the  return  of  Augustus,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  wars], 
Tacit  Annal.  u  15. ;  the  13th,  Fauna lia  ;  the  15th,  or  ides,  a  horse 
was  sacrificed,  called  JBquus  Octobris  v.  -bery  because  Troy  was  8up« 
posed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse.  The 
tail  was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  Pon- 
^  if.,  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth,  Festus, 

11.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast  called 
Epuhm  Jems  ;  on  the  27tb,  sacred  rites  were  performed  on  account 
of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman  of  each,  who  were 
kried  alive  in  the  ox-market,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Plutarch.  QucBtt.  83.  Sf 
n  Marcello,    Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th,  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  ffarat  Od. 
ni.  18.;  on  the  17th  (xvi.  hal.  Jan,),  SATUttNA  LIA*  the  feaste  of 
Saturn,  the  roost  celebrated  of  the  whole  year,  when  all  orders  were 
devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one  another, 
Sva,  Aug.  75.  Vesp.  19.  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  9.,  and  masters  treated  their 
slaves  upon  an  equal  footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.,  at  first  for  one  day, 
Lh.  ii.  21.  xxiL  1.,  afterwards  for  three  [by  order  of  Augustus],  and, 
by  the  order  of  Caligula,  for  five  days,  IHo.  lix.  6.  Suet.  Claud.  17. 
McoTob.  Sat.  i.  10.  So  Claudius,  iMo.  lix.  25.  Two  days  were 
added,  called  Sigillaria  (a  sigtUis),  from  small  images,  which  then 
Qsed  to  be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children, 
Macrob.  Und;  on  the  23d,  Laurentinalia  [or  LarentaUoy  Ovid.  Fast. 
iii.  57.]  in  honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse 
of  Romulus,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  3. 

The  FERINE  CONCEPTIV^,  which  were  annually  appointed 
(wmapUhantur  vel  indicdfantur)  by  the  magistrates  on  a  certain  day, 
were  — 

1.  FERIiE  LATINJEf ,  the  Latin  holidays  (see  p.  65.)y  first  ap- 
pointed by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.X     After  the  expulsion  of 

*  **  This  feast  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  temporary  reriTal  of  the  golden  age,  and  the 
primitive  equality  of  mankiud." — Biair,  p.  115. 

t  "  Hor.  Epist.  i.  7.  76.  indictU^Latinit." --  T. 

I  "  The  opinion  that  the  last  Tarquinius  or  his  father  instituted  the  festival,  if 
quite  erroneous :  its  antiquity  is  proved  to  have  been  far  higher,  by  the  statement  that 
tfie  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  the  Latins  formerly  received  their  share  of  the  sacrifice 
oo  the  Alban  Mount,  along  with  the  Albans  and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  com- 
tnoDwealth.  It  is  true  that  Tarquinius  converted  it  into  a  Roman  one ;  and  probably, 
too,  by  throwing  it  open  to  a  larger  body,  transformed  the  national  worship  of  the  Latins 
into  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  a  union  between  the  states.  The  three 
allied  republics  had  each  its  own  place  of  meeting ;  at  Rome,  at  the  spring  of  Ferrentina, 
ud  at  An^nia.  That  the  sittings  of  their  diet  were  connected  with  the  Latin  festival, 
Kems  to  be  evinced  by  the  usage,  that  the  consuls  never  took  the  field  till  after  it 
Was  solemnised  -,  and  by  its  variableness,  which  implies  that  it  was  regulated  by  spe- 
cial proclamation.  Like  the  Greek  festivals,  it  ensured  a  sacred  truce.  It  lasted 
ox  days,  one  for  each  decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns ;  just  as  the  three  Roman 
tribes  kept  three  holidays  in  the  great  games,  till  a  fourth  was  added  for  the  plebs. 
Tbeacceasionof  the  Romans  restored  the  number  of  the  Latin  holidays,  or  at  least  its 
Pioprittj;  but  the  establishing  the  fourth  holiday  at  Roma  would  scarcely  add  to 
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the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for 
four  days*  JLiv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls  always  celebrated  the  Latin 
feri(B  before  they  set  out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
rightly  performed,  or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  again  repeated  {instaunxri),  Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in  pagis)  to  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.    (See  p.  76.)  \_Ofrid.  Fast  i.  669.] 

3.  SEMENTIViE,  in  seed-time,  for  a  good  crop,  Vmr.  ibid.  VOtfid. 
Fast.  I  658.] 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  several  ways 
met  (in  compitis). 

FERIiE  IMPERATIViE  were  holidays  ai^nted  occasionally; 
as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  Sacrum  novendialb  vel 
feruB  per  novem  dies,  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  51.,  for  expiating  other 
prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5<  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2.,  on  account  of  a  victory,  &&,  to 
which  may  be  added  Justitium  (cilm  jura  staniX  a  cessation  horn 
business  on  account  of  some  public  <»lamity,  as  a  oangerous  war,  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  S.  27.  iv.  26.  31.  vi.  2.  7*  vii.  €L  28. 
ix.7.  X.  4.  21.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  82.  Supplicatio  et  Lectistkrnium, 
&c.    See  p.  275. 

Feria  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  birthdays,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birthday  of  the  emperors 
was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as  that  of  Augustus 
the  23d  of  September,  Dio*  Hi.  8.  26.  34.  The  games  then  celebrated 
were  called  Augustalia,  ZHo.  Ivi.  29.,  as  well  as  those  on  the  12th 
of  October  (iv.  Id.  Octob.\  in  commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dio.  liv.  10.  Ivi.  46.,  whicn  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his 
time,  under  Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI  were  either  FasH  or  NrfasH,  &c  (see  p.  287.) 
NundXncB,  quasi  Navendina  (see  p.  80.),  market-days,  which  happened 
every  ninth  day :  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  it  was 
reckoned  unlucky,  Dio.  xl.  47*  'Macrob.  SaL  i.  13.,  and  therefore 
Augustus,  who  was  very  superstitious,  SueL  Aug.  92.,  used  to  insert 
a  day  in  the  foregoing  year,  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away 
from  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xlviii.  33.;  Pr^bliares,  fighting  days,  and 
non  praliares ;  as  the  days  (ifter  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides ;  for 
they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in  the  word  post,  after, 
and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  religiosi,  atri,  vel  iTifausti,  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  58.,  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  remarkable  disaster  had 
happened;  as  Dies  Auiensisj  &c.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or 
the  15th,  was  called  Parricidium  ;  because  on  that  day  Caesar,  who 
had  been  called  Pater  PATRiiE,  was  slain  in  the  senate-house,  Suet. 
CiBS.  85.  88.  Conclave^  in  quo  casus  fuerat,  obstructum  et  in  kOrinam 
conversumy  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holidays, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their  number, 
Dio.  Ix.  17. 


the  length  of  the  Latin  festival.    It  is  equally  certain  that  this  festi?al  is  confounded 
witlithe  Roman  gamas.'*  — A"t#fr.  ii,  p,  34, 
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ROMAN  GAMES. 

GiiMBS  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  religious 
worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public. At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to  some  god;  and 
were  either  stated  (jLudi  ST  ATI)»  the  chief  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals  ;  or  vowed  b^  generals 
in  war  (VOTIVI) ;  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions  (EX- 
TRAORDINARII). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  for  the 
safety  oi  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  called  Ludi  S^CULARES.  ^See  p.  157.)  But  they  were 
Dot  regularly  performed  at  those  periods.* 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imtu;  hence  called  Lttdi  Circenses;  of  which  the  chief  were  Ludi 
Emam  vel  Moffniy  Liv.  i.  35.  [or  Maximij  vi.  42«]-^ 

1.  LUDI  CIRCENSES4 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after- 
wards at  different  times  magnificently  adorned.  It  lay  betwixt  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an  oblong  circular  form,whence 
it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was  three  stadia  (or  furlongs)  and 
a  half,  ».  c  4?37^  paces,  or  2187ifeet;  the  breadth  little  more  than 
one  stadiumy  with  rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  spectactda 
(i.  e«  sedUia  unde  spectarent),  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest  of 
stone,  and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Curia,  and  also  to  the  Senators  and  to  the  Equites;  but  these 
last  under  the  republic  sat  promiscuously  with  the  rest  of  the  people.§ 
(See  p.  8.)  It  is  said  to  have  cpfUained  at  least  150,000  personsy 
Dionys.  iii.  63. ;  or,  according  to  others,  above  double  that  number ; 

*  This  irregularity  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  Emperors,  who  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  have  the  honour  of  celebrating  the  Lvdi  Siecvlares.  in  their 
reign ;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  slightest  pretence,  made  th^m  return  before  their 
ordinary  course.  When  Claudius,  alleging  the  example  of  Augustus,  wished  to 
celebrate  the  games  within  sixty- four  years  afterwards  —  the  people  laughed  at  tlie 
criers  when  they  went  about  proclaiming,  "  Game$  that  nobody  had  ever  teeny  nor 
wuld  tee  againi*  which  was  the  usual  form  of  invitation.    Sitet,  Claud,  21. 

f  How  much  the  populace  were  interested  in  these  games,  under  the  Emperors, 
may  be  collected  from  Jurenal,  where  he  obserres,  that  the  people,  which  once  dis- 
tributed all  the  great  offices  in  the  state  to  whom  they  thought  proper,  now— 

'<  duas  tantilim  res  anxius  optat, 

Panem  et  Circenses"  —  x.  80. 
(The  com  distributed  by  the  Emperors  and  the  games  of  the  Circus. )    Again,  when 
satirising  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  running  away  from  Rome,  either  on  account 
of  debt,  or  to  evade  justice,  he  observes  — 

«  Ille  dolor  solus  patriam  fugientibus,  ilia 
Miestitia  est,  caruisse  anno  Circensthus  uno.*' — xi.  53. 
t  On  this  subject,  see  the  work  by  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess  :    "  Description  of  the 
Circus  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Rome ;  with  some  account  of  the  Circensian  Games.'* 
London:  Murray:   1828. 
i  The  whole  fabric  constructed  for  seats  was  called  cavea, 
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according  to  Pliny,  250,000,  xzxtL  17.  s,  24.  Some  moderns  say, 
580,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  witb  a  ditch 
or  canal,  called  Euripusj  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  de^ ;  and  with 
porticos  three  stories  high  (o^ooa  r^rcyoi),  both  tlie  work  of  Julius 
Csesar.  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for  the  people  to 
go  in  and  out  without  disturbance.  On  one  end  there  were  several 
openings  (pttia)^  from  which  the  horses  and  chariots  started  (emittAan- 
tur),  called  CARCERES  vel  JUpagukh  and  sometimes  Career  [Virg. 
Mn.  V.  145.]  (quod  cquoi  coercebat,  ne  exirenty  priusquam  nutgistrabti 
ngmam  ndUerety  Varro  L.  L.  iv.  52.),  first  built  A.  U.  425,  JLer.  viiL  1:0l* 
Befcnre  the  eareeres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury  {HermuU) 
for  heads  of  that  deity  or  any  other  fixed  on  square  cut  pillars  of 
marble! ,  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,  Uastiodor, 
Var,  Jap.  iii.  51.,  in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  a  white  line  {a&a  linea)^  or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk  or 
lime,  Und.^  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to  stand  in  a  straight  row 
(frontibus  aquabaniur)^  by  persons  called  moratores,  mentioned  in 
lome  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line,  called  also  Crbta  or  Calx, 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or 
limit  of  victory  (ad  victaruB  fwiam),  Plin.  xxxv.  1 7.  s.  58.  Isidor.  xviii. 
57.,  to  which  Horace  beautifully  alludes,  Mors  uliima  Unea  rerum  est, 
Ep.  L  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  Circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
were  three  balconies,  or  open  galleries ;  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  in 
each  corner ;  called  Maniana,  from  one  Msenius,  who,  when  he  sold 
his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a 
projection,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shows  of 
gladiators,  which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon,  m  CVr. 
SueL  CaL  IS.f 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  it,  there 
was  a  brick  wall,  above  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  high,  called 
Spina,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cassiod.  Ep.  iii.  51.,  at  both 
the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three  columns  or  pyramids  on 
one  base,  called  METiE,  or  goals i^,  round  which  the  horses  and  cha- 

*  They  were  twelve  in  number,  six  on  each  side  of  the  central  gate,  or  FoHi 
PomjMt,  "  These  twelve  doors  and  tlie  Porta  Pompie  were  surmounted  by  an  un- 
interrupted  parapet,  probably  of  marble.  Besides  this  parapet,  the  Centnd  Gate 
prescf^nted  a  second  story,  supported  by  columns,  and  forming  a  magnificent  lodge 
for  the  chief  magistrate,  or  the  president  of  the  games.  This  was  crowned  by  bom 
and  chariots  in  bronze,  and  on  the  frize  bore  a  large  inscription.*'  — Burgett.  The 
corresponding  gate  at  the  opposite  side  was  called  the  Triumphal  Gate. 

f  These  were  properly  Towers ;  one  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  described 
above ;  they  are  stated  by  Burgess  to  have  been  three  stories  high,  and  crowned 
with  statues  of  men,  chariots,  and  horses ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  appro* 
priated  to  those  persons  who  had  formed  the  procession  ;  the  upper  stories  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Titdcinet  and  other  musicians,  who  continually  inspired  the  combat- 
ants with  warlike  music.  On  the  northern  side  was  tlie  grand  Pulvinar  or  Imperial 
Seat.  {Suet.  Aug-  45.  O^lig.  4.)  On  the  southern  side  was  the  Pulvinar  for  the 
£ditor  Sffectaculoruntf  who  was  generally  the  Pnetor  or  Qusstor,  Juv,  Sal.  z.  36. 

f  *'  The  Sffina  (i.  e.  of  the  Circus  in  the  Via  Appia),  was  916  feet  in  length ;  in  no 
pan  higher  than  V2  feet,  nor  broader  than  22  feet.  At  each  extremity  of  it,  but  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  of  about  11  feet,  are  tlie  meUe,  or  goals.  The  first  meia  is  51 S  feet 
distant  from  the  central  gate  of  the  Carcerea ;  the  Mcond  about  148  feet  Ihim  Ibf  Heps 
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riots  turned  (Jleciebant)^  so  that  they  always  had  the  tpina  and  tneUB 
on  their  left  hand,  Ovid.  Amor,  ii.  65.  Lucan,  viii.  200^  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  running  among  us.*  Whence  a  carceribus  ad  meiam  vel 
caleem^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  Cie.  Antic,  27.     Sen.  2S.t 

In  the  middle  of  the  spinoy  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk,  132  feet 
high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  another,  88  feet 
high.  Near  the  first  Meta^  whence  the  horses  set  off,  there  were 
seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  owU  form  or  having  oval  spheres  on 
their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr,  de  Be  Rust.  i.  2.  11.,  which  were  raised, 
or  rather  taken  down  (tollebaniuTy  ibid.),  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round ;  for  they  usually 
ran  seven  times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was  en- 
graved the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  [The6e  dolphins  spouted  water.  See 
Burgess,  p.  72.]  These  pillars  were  called  FALiB  or  phalje  [a  word 
which  signifies  turrets  rfwood'].  Some  think  there  were  two  different 
kinds  of  pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top,  which  were 
erected  at  the  Meta  prima;  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin, 
which  stood  at  the  Meta  ultima.  Juvenal  joins  them  together,  Con- 
tulit  antefalas  delphinorumgue  coiumnasy  vi.  589.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721,  by  Agrippa,  JlHo.  xlix.  4?S., 
but  ova  ad  metas  (a/,  notas)  curriculis  numerandis  are  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xli.  27.,  long  before,  A.  U.  577,  as  they  are  near  600  years  af^er 
by  Cassiodorus,  iiL  Var.  Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in 
honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  {JJioscUri,  i.  e.  Jove  natij  Cic.  Nat 
D.  iii.  21.,  agonum prtBsideSy)  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
TertuUian.  Spectac.  8.,  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals,  Plin. 
ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led  along  in 
procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames  (in  thensis  et  ferculis)^  Suet, 
Jul.  76.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  72.,  or  on  men*s 
shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback,  and 
part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  &c. 
\Vlien  the  procession  (pompa)  was  over,  the  consuls  and  priests  per- 
formed sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 

The  shows  (spectacula)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
chiefly  the  following :  — 

I.  Chariot  and  horse  races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  extrava- 
gantly  fond.  [  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  680.] 

The  charioteers  (agiCatores  vel  aurigcB)  were  distributed  into  four 

of  the  triomphal  gate.*' — Burgess,  p.  63.  *'  The  meta  were  fonned  like  cones :  hence 
Oyid,  Met.  z.  106.,  metas  imiiata  cupressvs:  the  whole  was  collectively  called  in 
the  singular  number,  meta,  Hor.  Od.  i.  4."  —  Ibid.  p.  €5.    Tac.  Hist,  ii.  3. 

*  The  great  difficulty  would  appear  to  have  been  in  turning  the  meta  neatly,  which 
was  increased  by  the  chariots  crowding  so  much  to  that  point,  as  the  innermost  would 
save  so  much  in  distance :  — 


•  "  Metaque  fervidis 


Evitatarotis."  —  Hor.  Od.  I 
t  "  The  whole  flat  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  called  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  t/xi/mm,  more  frequently  in  the  plural  number  spatia,  to  denote  that 
it  wu  run  over  several  times  in  one  race.     Firg,  jEn.  ▼.  316.     Geo.  i.  513.     Slat, 
TkA'  n.  593.     Sil.  ItaL  xvi.  SOS."-— Burgess,  p.  58. 
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parties  (greges  or  factions,  from  their  different  dress  or  livery ;  fadio 
alba  yel  cdbaUtj  the  white  ;  russatOy  the  red ;  venita^  the  sky-coloured 
or  sea-coloured ;  and  prcuHtmy  the  green  faction ;  to  which  Doniitian 
added  two,  called  the  golden  and  purple  (factio  aurata  ei  purpurea), 
Suet.  Domit,  7.^  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour, 
as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  [  Vtrg,  JSn,  v.  150.]  It  was 
not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted 
them  ;  but  merely  the  dress  (Nunc  favent  pannoy  pannum  anumi), 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  50,000  men  are 
said  to  nave^lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult  raised  by 
contention  among  the  partisans  of  these  several  colours,  Procqp.  BeU, 
Pers.  i-t 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  determined 
by  lot  [_looa  sarie  legunty  Virg.  ^n.  v.  132.]  ;  and  the  person  who  pre- 
sided at  the  games  gave  the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin 
or  cloth,  mappd  vel  panno  ^isso.  X  Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermuli 
being  withdrawn,  they  sprang  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course  was  victor,  Propert  ii.  25,  26.  Senee.  Ep. 
Sa  Oo.  HaL  68.  This  was  called  one  match  (unus  MISSUS, 
'A$)y  for  the  matter  was  almost  always  determined  at  one  heat ;  and 
usually  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when 
there  were  four  factions,  and  one  of  these  started  at  each  time,  100 
chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  (centum  quadrifugi), 
•sometimes  many  more ;  but  then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five 


*  '*  The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  wa»  •  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose 
-driTers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light 
green  and  a  cerulean  ft/t/e,  were  afterwards  introduced.  The  fovx  fetctiom  soon  ac- 
quired a  legal  establishment  and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours  were 
derived  fkom  the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the  foiir  seasons  of  the  year ;  the 
led  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the 
cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.  Cassbd.  Var,  iii.  51."  —  Gibbon's  Decl.  and  FaUt 
^c.  c.  zl. 

t  **  The  chariots,  as  they  are  usually  called,  were  nothing  more  than  uncovered  two- 
wheeled  cars,  high  and  circular  in  front,  and  open  behind.  They  were  drawn  by 
fhree  or  four  horses,  aibreast,  which  the  driver  guided  in  a  standing  position,  with  the 
reins  fastened  round  his  body ;  a  custom  which  occasioned  many  serious  accidents; 
for,  the  course  being  narrow,  the  turnings  sharp  and  frequent,  and  both  jostling  sod 
crossing  permitted,  the  carriages  were  often  overturned." — Sketches  of  ihe  Instkviions, 
^c.  of  the  Romans,  p.  274. 

f  The  custom  of  hanging  out  a  towel,  to  announce  the  commencement  of  the 
games,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  by  Nero ;  who  hearing,  whilst  st 
dinner,  how  impatiently  the  people  expected  his  coming,  threw  out  at  the  window 
the  towel  with  which  he  wiped  his  hands,  to  show  that  he  had  dined,  and  would 
soon  be  at  the  Circus.  Quinctilian,  however,  (i.  5.  57.)  says,  *'  Mappam,  usitstum 
circo  nomen,  Pceni  sibi  vindicant.'*     Hence  it  is  used  for  the  games  themselvei. 

"  Interea  Afegalesiaca  spectacula  majtiuB 
Idieum  solemne  colunt.** — Juv,  zi.  193,  19i. 

i^Idmum  9oUmne  in  honour  of  Cybele.) 

"  Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  capit ;  et  fnigor  aurem 
Percutit,  eventum  viridis  quo  coUigo  panni.** — Ibid,  197,  198. 

The  green  cloth  (viridis  ptmntu)  appears,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  favoured  by  the 
court ;  for  the  poet  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  successful,  the  citv 
would  have  been  as  gloony  as  if  the  consuls  had  been  routed  at  Cann«. 
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times  [scMnetinies  seven,  wliich  was  a  distance  of  about  four  Englisb 
miles]  round  the  course,  Suet,  Claud.  21.     Ner.  22.    DomiL  4.* 

The  victor,  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was  crowned. 
Suet.  Calig.  32.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  34.5.  [v,  70.  ill.]  and  received  a 
prize  in  money  of  considerable  value,  MartiaL  x.  50.  74.  Juvenal,  vii. 
113.t 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  bravery  in 
war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459,  Liv.  x.  47.  The 
palm-tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises  against  a 
weight  placed  on  it  (adversus  pondus  resurgit,  et  sursum  nititur), 
Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  12. ;  hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize 
of  victory,  Horat,  Od.  i.  1.  5.  Juvenal,  xi.  181.,  or  for  victory  itself, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  49.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8.  19.  Pcdma  lemniscata,  a  palm 
crown  with  ribands  (lemnisci)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic.  Rose.  Amer. 
35.  Festus.  Huic  cansiHopalmam  do,  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  this  contrivance,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five  kinds : 
running  (cursus) ;  leaping  (saUtis) ;  boxing  (pugilatus) ;  wrestling 
(lucta);  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit  (disci jactus)  \  hence  called 
PenkUhlum,  vel  -on,  (LoHni  Quinqertium,  Festus,)  or  Certamen 
AddeHcum  vel  Ggmnicum,  because  they  contended  naked  (yviJivo)\ 
with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers  (mbligaribus  tantum  velati), 
whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise,  or  a  school.  This  covering, 
which  went  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a 
tunic,  was  called  Campestre,  Herat  Ep.'x.  11.  18.  (vepl^uixa,  Pausan. 
i.  44.),  because  it  was  used  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martiusy 
and  those  who  used  it,  Campestrati,  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv,  17. 
So  anciently  at  the  Olympic  games,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

The  AthleUBvrete  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called  Ceroma, 
MartiaL  vii.  31.9.  iv.  4.  19.  xi.  48.  Juvenal,  vi.  245.,  by  slaves  called 
Aliptse  [iii.  76.],  Cic.  1.  9.  35. ;  whence  liquida  palestra,  Lucan. 
ix.  661.,  uncta  palestra,  Ovid.  Fp.  xix.  11.,  and  wore  a  coarse 
shaggy  garment  called  EndrcSmis,  -idis,  Martial,  iv.  19.j  used  of  finer 
stuff  by  women,  JuvenaL  ibid.  \  also  by  those  who  played  at  that 
kmd  of  hand-ball  (jnla)^  called  Trigon  or  Harpastum,  martial,  ibid, 

*  <<  The  twenty-fifUi  emission  was  called  missus  eerarius ;  because,  anciently,  on  that 
occasion,  a  collection  was  made  among  the  people  for  the  conqueror,  either  to  raise 
him  a  sum  of  money  {en)  or  to  erect  him  a  statue.  The  custom  of  collecting  money 
was  subsequently  abolished,  but  the  last  emission  preserved  the  epithet  of  «rariu«.'* 
—  Burgess,  p.  86. 

t  <*  From  30,000  to  32,000  nummi,  making  about  250^.  of  our  money.**  —  Bur- 
gets,  p.  9a 

I  Juvenal  is  not  speaking  in  this  passage  of  the  usual  dress  of  Roman  ladies,  as 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Adam  has  introduced  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  but  of 
those  who  practised  the  athletic  art,  and  thus  disgraced  their  sex : — 

<<  Endromidas  Tyrias,  et  foemineum  ceroma 
Quis  nescit?  Vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  ;>a/i' 
Quem  secat  assiduis  rudibus,  scutoque  lacessit?'* 

The  Endrotnis  was  a  tliick  rug  thrown  on  after  the  exercise,  to  prevent  taking  cold. 
The  female  fencers  wore  it  of  Tyrian  purple.  The  jxilus  was  a  stake  fixed  iu  the 
ground,  about  six  feet  high,  at  wluch  they  practised  the  thrusts  and  hits  taught  them 
by  the  fencing-master. 
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Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves  (ckiroAeca), 
which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the  strokes  fall 
with  a  greater  weight,  called  CiESTUS  vel  cestusy  Virg.  ^n.  v.  379. 
400. 

The  combatants  (Athleta)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of  ex- 
ercise {in  pcdiBstrd  we\  gi/mnasio\  Plaut  Bacch.  iii.  3. 14.,  and  restricted 
to  a  particular  diet,  HoraL  de  Art  Poet,  413.  1  Corinth,  ix.  25.  [called 
coUjmOy  which  some  derive  from  x£Xa  ipio,  making  the  limbs  robust, 
Jw).  ii.  53.  Cf»  xi.  20.]  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered 
place  called  XYSTUS  vel  -»in,  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pillars, 
I^BRisTYLiuM,  Vttruv,  V.  2.  But  Xystum  generally  signifies  a  wbIIl 
in  the  open  air  [|a  terrace]  (amlndatio  Hypathra  vel  subdialis), 
laid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gym- 
nasium,  Cic.  Att  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Plin.  £p.  iL 
17.  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  PakestritiBy  or  Xystici;  and 
he  who  exercised  Uiem,  exercitator,  Plin,  xxiii.  7.  s.  63.  Magister 
vel  Doctor  PcUastricuBy  Gymnasiarchus  vel  -a,  Xystarchtts  vel  -es. 
From  the  attention  of  Antony  to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alexandria, 
he  was  called  Gymmisiarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio,  L.  27. 

Palaestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling  (tL  vaXi},  luctaiio), 
but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself:  hence 
palisstram  di^cerCj  to  learn  the  exercise,  Cic,  Orat  iii.  22.  Uncta 
dona  pakesircB,  exercises,  Ovid,  Ep,  xix.  11.  These  gymnastic  games 
{gymnici  agones)  were  very  hurtful  to  morals,  Plin,  iv.  22. 

The  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELASTIC 
(from  ctVcXai^ytf,  invehor)y  because  the  victors  {HieronuxB^  Suet. 
Ner.  24,  25.),  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns  on  their 
heads,  —  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic  games,  Virg,  G,  iii.  18.; 
of  laurel,  at  the  Pythian ;  parsley,  at  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine,  at 
the  Isthmian, — were  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective 
cities,  which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that 
purpose ;  intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls,  P& 
Ep,  X.  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend  {opwnia)  from 
the  public.  Ibid,  &  Vitruv.  ix.  Prcrf, 

3.  LuDus  Trojje,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noblemen  on 
horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Cesar,  Dio,  xliii.  23.  Suet,  19.,  and  fi-e- 
quently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  emperors.  Suet,  Aug,  43.  Tib.  6. 
Cal.  18.  Claud,  21.  Ner.  7.  Dio,  xlviii.  20.  li.  22.  &c.  described  by 
Virgil,  ^n,  v.  561,  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with 
one  another,  or  with  men  called  Eestiarii,  who  were  either  forced  to 
this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  often  were ; 
or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or 
induced  by  hire  (attctoramento),  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest,  ii.  17.  Fam.  viL 
1.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17.  An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various 
kinds  was  brought  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.  4.  6.  They 
were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of  exhibition. 
Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  500  lions,  who 
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were  all  despatched  in  five  days ;  also  eighteen  elephants,  Dio.  xxxix. 
Sa    Plwi.viiL7.* 

5.  Tlie  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of  an  en- 
campment or  a  siege,  Stiei.  Jul.  39.    Clatid,  21.  JDam.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight  (Naumachia),  which  was  at 
first  made  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  but  afterwards  oftener  elsewhere. 
Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  43. 
7V&r.  72.,  and  Domitian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called 
Naumackia  Ihmidanif  Suet.  Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  called 
Naumachiariu  They  were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned 
malefactors,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of 
the  emperor,  Dio.  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  TaciL  AnnaL  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  renewed, 
{hutaurabafUur)y  Dio.  Ivi.  27*9  often  more  Uian  once,  Id.  Ix.  6.f 

II.  SHOWS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

Thb  shows  {fpectaeuUi)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  Munerc^ 
and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them,  Munerarius  vel  -atary 
EdUoTy  et  DoTMnuSy  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.;  who,  although  in  a  private 
station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of 
magistracy,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.  They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  custom  of  slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain 
in  battle,  to  appease  their  manes,  Virg.  ^n.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  (dati  sunt)  at  Rome,  by 
two  brothers  called  Brutiy  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A.  U.  490, 
Liv.  ^nt.  xvi.  Valer.  Max,  ii.  4.  7.,  and  for  some  time  they  were 
exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  afterwards  also  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of 
Minerva.:^  Incredible  numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner. 
After  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  ex« 
hibited  for  123  days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were 
killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  IHo.  xlviii.  15.;  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudius,  although  naturally 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  cruel  by  often 
attending  the  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix.  14. 

*  The  elephants  taken  from  the  Carthaginians  during  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U. 
503,  afford  the  earliest  instance  of  wild  animals  thus  exhibited. 

t  The  following  list  is  given  by  Burgess,  p.  42<,  of  the  subordinate  officers  about 
the  Circus :  — 
Medici —  Surgeons  for  attending  the  wounded  combatants. 
^rigatarei —  The  charioteer's  attendants. 
Procuralores  Zhwni  —  Those  who  cleared  the  arena. 
CondUaren  —  Those  who  greased  the  chariot- wheels. 
Moratorei  Ludi  —  Those  who  stopped  the  horses  at  tlie  end  of  the  course,  or  opened 

the  doors  of  the  Carceres. 
Lineatores —  Tiie  directors  of  the  alba  linea. 
Ereeloret  Ootrrum —  Those  who  set  up  the  eggs  on  the  Spina. 
Sptniorett  or  Spartares —  Those  who  threw  water  on  the  chariots  and  horses. 
Sutoret  and  Sardnaloret  —  Tailors  and  sewers  for  preparing  the  cottumei  of  the 

combatants, 
rio/or^i— •  Running  messengers. 
Armentarii  —  Grooms  or  equerries. 
\  "  Grid.  Faat  iii.  SU— 814.     Trirt,  it.  10.  IS."—  T. 
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Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  (in  ludii)  by  per- 
sons called  LANISTj^,  who  purchased  and  trained  tliem.  Tlie  whole 
number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Familia,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Aug, 
42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on  strong  food ;  hence  Sagtna  gladia- 
taria,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88.* 

A  LanistOy  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators  (tiranes)^  delivered 
to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  {d&cUUa  et  leges)  in  writing,  Suet,  Jul. 
26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.,  and  then  he  was  said  commentariy  Cic.  de  Orat. 
iii.  23.9  when  he  gave  over  his  employment,  a  gladiis  recessissey  Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators,  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  wooden 
swords  (rudibus  batuebant;  whence  batucUioy  a  battle),  Cic.  ibUL  SueL 
Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  arguments,  or 
easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  plumbeo  gladiojugtdariy  Cic.  Att.  i.  16. 
Jugulo  hunc  suo  sUn  gladioy  I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence 
him  with  his  own  arguments,  Terent,  Adelph.  v.  8.  34.  O  plumbeum 
pugionem  /  O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning  !    Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of  con- 
demned malefactors.  Of  these,  some  were  said  to  be  ad  gladium  dam- 
noHy  who  were  to  be  despatched  within  a  year :  this,  however,  was 
prohibited  by  Augustus  (jgladiatores  sine  missione  edi  prohUnUt),  Suet. 
Aug.  45. ;  and  others,  ad  ludum  damnaHy  who  might  be  liberated 
after  a  certain  time.  But  afterwards  also  freebom  citizens,  induced 
by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arenoy  some  even  of  noble 
birth,  Juvenal,  ii.  143.  viii.  191.  &c.  Liv,  xxviii.  2.  Suet,  Ner.  12., 
and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv. 
32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  JuvenaL  vi.  254.  &c.,  and  dwarfs  (nani)y  Stat. 
Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  audoratiy 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  59.,  and  their  hire,  auctoramentum.  Suet.  Tib.  7.,  or 
gladiatorium,  Liv.  xliv.  31.,  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them, 
Pet.  Arbitery  117, 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner  of  fighting. 
Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet  (massa  plumbea)y  Isidor.  xviii.  55, 
With  them  were  usually  matched  (cammittebanttir  vel  conqxmebanttir) 
the  RETIARII.  A  combatant  of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short 
tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Suet.  Calig.  80.  Claud.  34. 
Juvenal,  viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance, 
called  Tridens  or  Fusdna,  and  in  his  right  a  net  (rete),  with  which 
he  attempted  to  entangle  (irretire)  his  adversary,  by  casting  it  over 
his  head  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together,  and  then  with  his  trident 
he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  missed  his  aim,  by  either  throwing 
the  net  too  short  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  flight,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second  cast ;  while  his  an- 
tagonist as  swiftly  pursued  (whence  the  name  Secutar)y  to  prevent 
his  design  by  despatching  him.    [^Juv.  ii.  143.] 

*  Capua  was  a  common  seminary  or  place  of  educating  gladiators  for  the  great 
men  of  Rome.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
the  Utter  had  a  famous  school  there,  which  he  had  long  maintained  for  the  occasions 
of  his  public  shows  in  tlie  city ;  and  Pompey,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing out  into  arms,  when  Ciesar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  distributed  them  among  the 
-principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two  to  each  master  of  a  family. 
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Some  gladiators  were  called  M irmillones  (a  (MffAvpo^f  piscis),  be- 
cause they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ;  hence  a  Re- 
tiarius,  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  "  I  do  not  aim  at  you, 
I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te  peto,  piscem  peto  :  Quid  me  fugis, 
Gallb?)  Festus.  The  MirmUlo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a 
buckler  (jparma  vel  peltd)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass  (sica  vel 
harpe,  i.  e.  gladio  incurvo  etfalcato\  and  was  usually  matched  with  a 
Thracian  (Threx vel  Thrax,  i.  e.  Threcidicis  armis  omatus),  Cic.Phil. 
vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  44.  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal. 
viii.  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Quis  MyrmiUani  componitur 
(Bquimanus  f     Threx. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites,  Liv. 
ix.  40.  Cic.  Sext,  64.,  and  also  Hophmdchi,  Suet.  Cal.  35.  Some 
Dimackceriy  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ;  and  others  Za- 
queariiy  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle  their  adversaries, 
Isidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots  (ex  ess^dis), 
after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  Essedarii,  Cic, 
Fam.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  35.  Cos.  de  B.  G.  v.  24.,  and  also  from 
horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eyes  shut  (clausis  octdis)y  who 
were  called  Anoabat^  Ctc?. /^»m.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabatarum  mare 
pugnarey  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold.     Hieronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  (suppoTubantw^  in  place  of  those 
who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Supposititii,  or  Sub- 
DiTiTii,  Martial,  v.  25.  8.  Those  who  were  asked  by  the  people, 
from  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting, 
were  called  Postulatitii  :  such  were  maintained  at  the  emperor's 
private  charge,  and  hence  called  Fiscal es  or  Ctesariani.  Those  who 
were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner  were  called  Ordi- 
NARii,  Su£t.  Aug.  44.    Damit.  4. 

When  a  number  fought  together  (gregatimy  temere  ac  sine  arte),  and 
not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet  Aug.  45.  Cal.  30. 
Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  generally  untrained,  Mbri- 
DiANi,  Senec.  Epist,  7.     Suet,  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor),  some  time 
before  announced  the  show  (munus  edicebat,  Senec.  £p.  117.  osten- 
debaty  pronuneiabat,  propanebat,  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  8.  Suet.  Jul. 
26.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in  public  (per  Ii- 
bellum  publice  affixum\  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number  and 
names  of  the  most  distmguished  gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things 
seem  to  have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  Horat.  Sat  ii.  7.  95. 
PUn.  XXXV.  7.  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  often  in 
the  ForuMy  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  22. ;  but  usually  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  called,  because  it  was 
seated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  joined,  PUn.  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of  wood. 
The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus,  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus,  Suet,  Aug.  29.,  which  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre  was  that  begun  by  Vespasian 
and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Colisjeum  [or  Colosseum],  from 
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the  Colasstis  or  large  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near  it.*  il  was  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators,  its  ruins 
still  remain.f  The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  [_eavea 
or]]  Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent 
the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood ;  and  the  persons 
who  fought  Arenarii.  But  arena  is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre, or  the  show,  JuveiuiL  iii.  34. ;  also  for  the  seat  of  war,  Prima 
belU  civilis  arena  Italia  fuU^  Flor.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan.  vi.  6S., 
or  for  one's  peculiar  province,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  12. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium  {Jteo.  ii.  144^],  where 
the  senators  sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  where 
also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor  (Sugoestus  vel  -um),  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal.  Suet,  JuL  76.  Plin*  Paneg,  51.,  and  covered 
with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion  (Cubiculum  ve\papUio,  Suet.  Ner.  12.), 
likewise  of  the  person  who  exhibited  the  games  (Bdiioris  TrihunaT), 
and  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  cryvfio, 
[like  a  foot  put  forward,  whence  its  name]  ;  and  was  raised  between 
twelve  and  fiAeen  feet  above  it ;  secured  with  a  breastwork  or  parapet 
(laricd)  against  the  irruption  of  wild  laeasts.  As  a  further  defence, 
the  arena  was  surrounded  with  an  iron  rail  (ferreis  clathris)f  and  a 
canal  (euripo),  Plin.  viii.  74 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The  seats 
(ffradus  vel  sedUia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions  (puknttis), 
Juvenal,  iii.  152.,  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Dio.  lix.  7.  The 
rest  o^  the  people  sat  behind,  on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were 
called  PoPULARiA,  Suet.  Claud,  25.  Dom,  4.  The  entrances  to  these 
seats  were  called  Vomitoria  [sixty-four  in  number,  in  the  Colisssum]; 
the  passages  (vice)  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were  called 
Scahz  or  Scalaria  ;  and  the  seats  between  two  passages  were,  from 
their  form,  called  Cuneus,  a  wedge,  JuvenaL  vi.  61.  SueL  Aug.  44. 
For,  like  the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the 
arena  to  the  top.  Hence,  Cuneis  innotuit  res  ommbuSy  to  all  the 
spectators,  PJusdr.  v,  7.  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons by  way  of  honour,  Cic,  Phil.  ix.  7.>  and  the  editor  seems  to  have 

*  It  was  built  out  of  part  of  the  materials,  and  oo  a  portion  of  the  site,  of  Nero's 
golden  house. 

f  <<  It  measured  in  its  longer  diameter  61 5^  English  feet,  and  in  the  shorter  510 
feet.  The  accommodations  for  the  spectators  within  occupied  the  width  of  157  feet, 
leaTing  for  the  longer  diameter  of  the  arena  28 1  feet,  and  for  the  shorter  1 76  feet,  with 
20  feet  for  the  walls,  &c.  of  the  building.  Its  entire  circumference  measured  about 
1,770  feet,  including  a  superficial  area  of  246,661  feet,  or  something  more  than  4|  acres 
of  land.  Its  extreme  height  was  about  164  feet.  The  exterior  elevation  was  compoied 
of  three  stories  of  arcades,  presenting  successively  the  Doric,  (be  Ionic,  and  the  Corin- 
thian orders.  At  its  dedication,  .9000  wild  beasts  are  said  by  Kutropius  to  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  arena,  and  9000,  according  to  Dio." —  Encycl.  Meirop.  art.  Jm- 
phUheatre. 

\  **  The  Latin  term  podium  was  probably  the  origin  of  our  term  pewy  as  Juoiat, 
Minshewe,  and  others,  have  long  ago  conjectured.  They  appear,  in  their  origin  iDd 
purpose,  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  Both  were  an  encroacbmeat 
on  the  space  at  first  appropriated  to  the  people.  Both  were  erected  in  the  best 
situations,  and  Iwth  were  set  apart  for  the  noble,  the  great,  and  distinguisbed.*'— i^rW 
Mag.  Sept.  1834.  p.  905. 
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been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  person  whom 
he  was  inclined  to  favour,  Cic,  Au.  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Desionatores  or  DissigncUoreSf 
masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his  proper  place, 
Plaui.  PcenuL  prolog.  19.  Cic,  Alt.  iv.  3.,  as  undertakers  did  at  funerals, 
Horai,  EpiU.  u  7. 6. ;  and  when  they  removed  any  one  from  his  place, 
tliey  were  said  eum  exdtare  vel  suscUare^  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9. 
The  Detignatores  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
what  were  called  Locarii  (qtda  sedes  vel  spectactUa  locabant).  But 
these,  according  to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted  with  to 
some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire,  MarHaL  v.  25.* 

Anciently,  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators,  without 
the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  Valer.  Max,  vi.  3. 
12. ;  but  afterwards  this  restriction  was  removed.  Augustus  assigned 
them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  ouei. 
Aug,  44.     Ovid,  Amor,  ii.  7.  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes  (croco  diluto  out  cdiisfira* 
grantibus  Uquoribus),  Martial,  v.  26,  &  de  Spect.  3.,  issuing  from  cer* 
tain  figures  (signa),  Lvjoan,  ix.  808.;  and  m  rain  or  excessive  heat 
tliere  were  coverings  {vela  vel  velaria)  to  draw  over  them,  JuvenaL 
iv.  122.  For  which  purposes  there  were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer 
wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support  them.  But  when  the  wind 
did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they  used  broad-brimmed 
hats  or  caps  (ccnisi€e  vel  pilei)  and  umbrellas,  Dio,  lix.  7*  Martial,  xiv. 
27,28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines  called  Pegmata  vel 
•IMS,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontaneously,  and 
elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged,  at  pleasure,  martioL 
Spect.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Epist,  88.  Suet,  Claud,  34.  Gladiators 
were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  Pegmdres^  Suet.  Cal.  26., 
and  boys  {H  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  rcqdas),  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But 
pegmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves  (^pro  loctUis)  in  which  books 
were  kept,  Att,  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium,  to  which 
those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged  by  a  hook 
(unco  trahebaniur),  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senec.  Epist.  93.  Lamprid.  in 
Commod.  fin.f 

*  The  general  superintendance  of  the  building  was  under  the  direction  of  a  viUicui 
amphiiheairi. 

t  <'  Of  the  other  amphitheatres  of  the  ancient  world,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that,  while  they  were  all  more  or  less  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
subject  to  similar  laws  and  arrangements,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
situations  would  admit,  those  of  Verona,  Capua,  Nismes,  and  Autun,  alone  ap- 
prottched  the  amphitheatre  of  the  capital  in  the  style  of  their  decorations,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  management.  That  of  Verona  measured  506  English  feet  in  the 
longer  diameter,  in  the  shorter,  405  feet;  and  the  arena  was  247  feet  long,  by  145  feet 
wide;  ~-  the  whole  building  including  a  circuit  of  1,451  feet,  and  a  superficial  area  of 
204,930  feet :  equal  to  about  four  fifths  of  the  size  of  the  Coliseum  itself.  Its  entire 
beight,  consisting  of  three  stories  of  arcades,  was  about  90  English  feet.  The  am- 
phitheatre at  Nismes  was  430  English  feet  long,  by  338  wide ;  including  an  area  of 
nearly  three  acres :  here  were  two  stories  of  arcades,  reaching  to  about  65  feet  in 
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On  the  day'  of  the  exhibition,  the  gladiators  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs  (paria  inter 
se  camponebantuT,  vel  comparabantur\  Horat.  Sat.  I.  vii.  20.,  and 
their  swords  examined  (escplorabaniur)  by  the  exhibiter  of  the  games, 
Suet,  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle  (praludentes  vel  prolu- 
denies)^  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,  flourislung 
(ventilantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic,  de  Orat.  ii.  73. 
Senec.  Ep.  117-  Omd.  ArL  Am.  iii.  515.  589.  IJuven.  v.  26.]  Then, 
upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet  (stmabantfercUidanfforettAtB),  they 
laid  aside  these  {arma  huoria^  rudes  vel  gladios  hebetes  ponebtmt,  v. 
afy'iciebafit),  and  assumed  their  proper  arms  (arma  pugnatoria,  vel 
(iecretofia,  i.  e.  gladios  acutos  sumebant),  Quinctilian.  x.  5.  20.  &  Suet. 
Cal.  54.  They  adjusted  themselves  (se  ad  pugnam  componebantf 
Gell.  vii.  3.)  with  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  posture  (in 
statu  vel  gradu  staSatit),  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  moveri,  dgici^ 
vel  deturbari  de  statu  mentis :  depeUt,  d^idy  vel  demoveri  gradu,  &c. 
Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi.  12.  Nen.  Themist.  5.  Liv.  vi.  32.  Then  they 
pushed  at  one  another  (petebant),  and  repeated  the  thrust  (rq)elebant)i 
Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  pushed  with  the  point  (punctim),  but 
also  struck  with  the  edge  (ccesim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or 
avoid  (cavere,  propulsare,  exire,  effugere,  exeedere,  eludere),  direct 
thrusts  (ictus  adversos,  et  rectos  ac  simplices  manus),  than  back  or 
side  strokes  (jnanus  vel  petitiones  aversas  tectasqueX  Quinctilian. 
V.  1 3.  54.  ix.  1 .  20.  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore 
took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side  (laius  tegere) ;  hence  latere 
tecto  ahscedercy  to  get  off  safe,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.  Per  cdterius  htus 
peti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Latus  apertum  vel  nudum  dare,  to  expose  one's  self 
to  danger,  TUmlL  i.  4.  46.  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of  not 
winking.  Two  such,  belonging  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  were  on 
that  account  invincible,  Plin.  xi.  37*  s.  54.  Senec.  de  Ir,  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed,  Habet, 
sc.  vulnusy  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.*  The  gladiator  lowered  (stdh 
mittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  vanquished :  but  his  fate  de- 
pended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who^  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs  (poUicem  premebant\  Horat  £p. 
i.  18.  66> ;  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs  (poUicemver' 
iebant),  Juvenal,  iii.  36.  f  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollice,  i.  e.  twWe, 

height.  Other  buildings  of  this  descriptioiii  as  at  Pola  in  Istria,  at  Piestom  in 
Lucania,  and  at  Italica  in  Spain,  enclosed  one,  two,  and  three  acres  of  ground ;  and 
sometimes  the  sides  of  adjacent  hills  were  seated,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  ia 
question  :  as  at  Corinth,  and  Gortina  in  Candia.  Vestiges  of  amphitheatres,  on  t 
smaller  scale,  are  found  at  Alba ;  at  Otricoli  in  Umbria ;  at  Puzzuoli ;  at  Syrar 
cuse,  Agrigentura,  and  Catania,  in  Sicily ;  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and  CaerleoD  in 
Monmouthshire  (partly  natural  valleys),  in  Great  Britain.*'  —  Encycl  Metrojy. 

*  When  a  gladiator  received  a  wound,  he  covered  it  with  the  broad  belt  wluch  he 
wore,  in  order  to  conceal  it  from  the  spectators.  So  Persius,  when  la&hing  the 
iniquities  of  Nero,  says  that  they  were  concealed  by  the  splendour  of  his  station 
{lato  balteus  auro)  : — 

-^—  "  Ilia  subter, 
Caicum  vulnus  habes ;  sed  lato  balteus  auro 
PraJtegit."  Sat.  iv.  43—45. 

t  «*  Ruperti  explains  this  differently :  *  poUex  veHebatur,  h.  e.  dirigebatur  in  pectus, 
quo  indicabalur,  ni  fallor,  illud  gladio  transfigendura  esse.' "  —  T. 
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Horat  Ep.  i.  18.  66.  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.)>  and  ordered  him  to  receive 
thesirord  (ferrum  recipere)^  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to  with 
amazing  fortitude^  Cic,  SexL  37.  Tusc.  ii.  17*  Mil.  34*.  Senec.  Ep. 
7.  177.  de  TranquU.  Animi^  c.  11.  Const,  Sap,  17.  Sometimes  a 
gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  emperor,  Ovid,  de 
Pont,  ii.  a  53.,  or  by  the  will  of  the  Editor. 

Hie  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial,  de  Sped.  32. 
Hence  plurimarum  palmarum  gladiator,   who  had  frequently  con- 
quered ;  Cic,  Rose,  Am,  6,  Alias  suas  pcUmas  cognoscet,  i,  e.  ccedes^ 
ibid  30.      Palma  kmniscaiay  a  palm  crown,  with  ribands  (Jemnisci) 
of  different  colours  hanging  from  it,  ibid,  35.  Festus,    Sexta  palma 
1  wrbana  etiam  in  Gladiatore  difficUiSy  Cic.  Phil,  xi,  5. — money,  Suet, 
ClatuL  21.  Juvenal,  vii.  tdt,,  and  a  rod  or  wooden  sword  (rudis),  as  a 
sign  of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting ;  which  was  granted  by 
I  the  Editor^  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to 
a  novice,  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.     Those  who  received  it 
(rude  donati)  were  called  Rudiarii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the 
I  temple  oi  Hercules,  Horat,  Ep.  i.  1.  Ovid,  Trist  iv.  8.  24.     But  they 
I  sometimes  were  afterwards  induced  by  a  great  hire  (ingente  avjctoror^ 
I  mnJU>)  again  to  engage,  Svet,  Tib.  7.     Those  who  were  dismissed  on 
i  account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  delusisse,  Plin.  xxxvi.  27. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting  (spon^ 
shj^bus)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus^  Suet.  Tit.  8. 
Domit.  10.  Martial,  ix.  68.    . 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished ;  but  then, 
for  the  first  time,  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46., 
vrhich  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the  spectacles  exhibited 
by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to 
gladiators  in  the  time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia, 
-orum,  Ep.  i.  19.  47.  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shows  of  gladiators  (cruenta  spectaeula)  were  prohibited  by  Con- 
stantine  [A.  D.  325],  Cod,  xi.  43. ;  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till 
the  time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Si/mnuich,  ii.  11.  21.* 

HI.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  or  stage  plays  (Ituli  scenici),  were  first 
introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  the  divine 
wrath,  A.  U.  391,  Liv.  vii.  2.  Before  that  time  there  had  only  been 
the  games  of  the  Circus.  They  were  called  LUDI  SCENICI,  be- 
cause they  were  first  acted  in  a  shade  (<rK<«,  umbra),  formed  by  the 
branches "^and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am,  i.  105.  Serv,  in  Virg, 
JEn.  i.  164.,  or  in  a  tent,  (  o-Ktiy^,  tabemaculum).  Hence  afterwards 
the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called  Scena,« 
and  the  actors  SCENICI,  Suet.  7\'6.  34.  Cic.  Plane,  U.  Fcr.  iii. 
79.;  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Sud.  Cces.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria;  whence  players  (ludiones) 
were  called  Histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  word  hister,  i.  e.  ludio  ;  for 
players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  coui^try,  Liv,  vii.  2. 

*  Augustus  forbade  magistrates  to  give  shows  of  gladiators  above  twice  in  one 
year)  or  of  more  than  sixty  pairs  at  a  time. 
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These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute  (ad  tSn- 
einis  modos),  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action,  lliey  did 
not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand  their  language, 
ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  featirals,  espe- 
cially at  harvest-home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one  another  in 
unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  tne  sense.  These  verses 
were  called  Versus  Fescennini,  from  FesceHnia^  or  -iumy  a  city  o 
£truria,  HonU.  Epist  II.  i.  145. 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved 
(sapins  usurpando  res  excitata  est\  and  a  new  kind  of  dramatic  com- 
position was  contrived,  called  SATYRS  or  Satura,  Satires;  becatne 
they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of 
verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called  Lanx  Satura,  a  platter  or 
charger  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered 
to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Prtfoitto,  or  first  gatherings  of 
the  season.     Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs^ 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable  ges- 
tures, accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had  every 
thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  without  their  ob- 
scenity. They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart  repartee ;  whence 
those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose  vice  got  the  name  of  satires; 
as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up  satires  {ab 
saiurisy  i.  e.  saiuris  reliciis)^  first  ventured  to  write  a  regular  play 
(argumeato  fabulam  serere)^  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514 ;  the  year  be- 
fore Ennius  was  born,  Cic,  Brut,  18.,  above  160  years  after  the  death 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of 
Menander,  Geil,  xvii.  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then  were.  Being 
obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  part,  and  thus 
becoming  hoarse  {guum  vocem  obtudisset),  he  asked  permission  to  enH 
ploy  a  boy  to  sing  to  the  flute,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  sung  (am* 
ticum  agebat),  which  he  did  with  die  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not 
hindered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to  have  a 
person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  part  (diverUa)  ooly 
was  left  them  to  repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  there  was  commonly 
a  song  at  the  end  of  every^  act.  Plant,  Pseud,  ii.  vU. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatJy  improved  at  Rome  from  the  model 
of  the  Greeks,  by  N-«vius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cjecilius^  Terence, 
Af  RANI  us,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art  {Indus  «i  «*» 
patilatim  verterat),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular  plays  to  be 
acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves  the  acting  of 
ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  buf- 
foonery, called  EXODIA,  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  vi.  71.  SueL  Tib.  45. 
Domit.  10;  because  they  were  usually  introduced  after  the  piay> 
when  the  players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,  to  remove  tbe 
painful  impressions  of  tragic  scenes.  Scholiast,  in  Jnvenal.  iii.  175.,  or 
Fabellje  Atellanje  [resembling  the  satiric  dramas  of  the  GreeJts], 
Liv.  vii.  2.,  or,  Ludi  Osci,  CicFdm,  vii.  1.  Ludicrum  Oscom,  TacH* 
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AMHid.  iv.  14.,  from  Atella^  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania,  where 
they  were  first  invented  and  very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farces  (AteUani  vel  AteUanarum  adores)  re- 
tained the  rights  of  citizens  (rum  tribu  moH  sunt),  and  might  serve  in 
the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  actors,  who  were  not 
respected  among  the  Romans  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  held 
mfamous,  U^nan.  1.2.  §  5.  D.  de  his  qui  not,  infam.  —  Nep.  PrafaL 
iSuet  Tib.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  chiefly  of 
three  kinds,  Comtdy,  Tragedy,  and  Pantomimes. 

I.  Comedy  (COMCEDIA,  qwm  K<^ftij<  tfl\y  the  song  of  the  vil- 
lage) was  a  representation  of  common  life  (quotidians  vitm  speculum)^ 
written  m  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issue.  The  de- 
sign of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeksj-^was  divided  mto  old,  middle,  and  new. 
In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  represented;  in  the 
second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names ;  and  in  the  third,  both 
fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupdlis,  Crattnus,  and  Aristophdnes 
excelled  in  the  old  comedy,  and  Menander  in  the  new,  Horat.  Sat,  i.  4. 
EpisL  ii.  1.  57.  Quinctilian,  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome 
but  the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Neevius,  Afranius,  Plautus,  Csecilius, 
and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  MENANDER, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  ever  existed,  Quinc* 
tilian,  x.  1. ;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  now  remain.  We 
may,  however,  judge  of  his  excellence  from  Terence,  his  principal 
imitator.* 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the  character 
and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage.  Thus  comedies 
were  called  Togatje,  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were  Roman, 
from  the  Roman  toqa,  Juvenal,  i.  3.  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  281. ;  so  carmen 
togatum,  a  poem  about  Roman  affairs,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7.  53.  PaiETEx- 
TATiE,  vel  pr4Etext4By  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were 
introduced ;  but  some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Trabeatjk, 
when  generals  and  officers  were  introduced.  Suet.  Gramm.  21.  Ta- 
BERNARiJB,  whcu  the  characters  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art.  Poet, 
225.  Palliate  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  from  paliium, 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motoric,  when  there  were  a  great  many 
striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expressions.  Sta- 
TARiA,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  to  sti^,  and  little  or  nothing  to 
agitate,  the  passions ;  and  Mixt^,  when  some  parts  were  gentle  and 
quiet,  and  others  the  contrary,  Terent.  Heaut.  proL  36.  Donat.  in 
Terent.  Cic.  Brut.  116.  The  representations  of  the  AteUani  were 
called  ComceduB  Atellanee, 

The  actors  of  comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  Soccus.\ 

*  From  the  inscriptions  of  Terence's  comedies,  it  appears  that  they  were  performed 
at  the  Megalesia. 

t  "  Tlie  actors  wore  masks  descriptive  of  the  characters  they  represented.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  has  been  attributed  to  a  celebrated  tragedian,  who  is  said  to 
have  adopted  it  to  conceal  the  defect  of  squinting ;  but  it  was,  more  probably,  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  Tbe  interior  of  the  mask  was  lined  with  metol,  or  with  horn,  in 
such  manner  as  materially  u>  assist  the  power  of  the  voice ;  and  it  appears  from  an 
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Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  ye\facerefabulam  ;  if  it 
was  approved,  it  was  said  stare^  stare  recto  tcUo,  placere,  &c. ;  if  not, 
cadere,  exigi^  exsibilari,  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and  im- 
portant action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced  as  heroes, 
kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally  with  an  unliappy 
issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly 
pity  and  horror  ;  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
vice,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  51.  It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from 
rpdyoi,  a  goat,  and  ^^,  a  song ;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize  of  the 
person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  best  actor,  De  Art, 
Poet,  220.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  EcL  iii.  22. ;  according  to  others, 
because  ^such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus  afler  vintage, 
to  whom  a  goat  was  then  sacrificed,  as  being  the  destroyer  of  the 
vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  rpay^/o,  the  goa£e  song.  (Primi 
ludi  theatraks  ex  Liberalilms  noH  sutU,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
Serv.  ad.  Vtrg.  G.  ii.  381.)  * 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went  about  with  his 
actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary  stage 
was  erected,  where  they  played,  and  sung,  having  their  faces  be- 
smeared with  the  lees  of  wine  {perunctifcecibus  ora)^  Horat  de  Art. 
Poet.  275.>  whence,  according  to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy,  from 
Tp^£,  -vyo;,  new  wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  «do<,  a 
singer  ;  hence  rouy^^^o^,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scofis 
and  raillery  agamst  people. 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great  enemy  to 
his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  JEschylus,  who  erected  a  permanent 
stage  (modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis),  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mask  (^persona) f  of  the  long  flowing  robe  (pallOf  stoloy  vel  syrma)^  and 


ancient  illuminated  MS.  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  preserved  in  the  royal  Hbrarf 
at  Paris,  that  it  covered  the  entire  bead.  Its  use  was  rendered  in  some  measure  De> 
cessary  by  the  vast  size  of  the  roofless  theatres,  in  which,  without  some  such  assistance, 
the  actors  must  have  been  inaudible  to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience ;  and  yet,  9b  it 
must  have  been  destructive  of  that  great  charpi  oi  superior  acting — the  expression  of 
the  countenance  —  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  eminent  performers  could,  while  so 
disguised,  have  acquired  the  reputation  they  enjoyed.  We  may,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  suppose,  that  the  idea  of  its  having  been  employed  on  all  occasions  is  erroneous 
and  partly  to  be  attributed  to  a  custom  which  prevailed,  of  prefixing  to  the  title  of 
the  pieces  the  figure  of  the  mask,  together  with  the  dramatit  persona,  which  w«» 
perhaps,  intended  more  as  an  indication  of  the  character  to  the  reader,  than  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  was  actually  exhibited  on  the  stage.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  generally  used,  at  least  by  inferior  actors;  and  as  the  female 
characters  were  performed  by  men,  tliey  then  contributed  to  heighten  the  illusion. 
In  such  pieces,  too,  as  the  Menoechmi  of  Plautus  — from  which  Shakspeare's  Comedy 
of  Errors  is  taken  —  in  which  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  turns  on  tlie  mistake  of  one 
person  for  another,  the  use  of  masks  would  contribute  to  give  an  air  of  greater  pro- 
bability to  the  incidents.*' — Sketches  of  the  Institutions,  ^c.  of  the  Romans^  p.  241.  The 
first  rude  construction  of  the  mask  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  Geo-  ii.  387. :  —  Oraque 
corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis.  To  the  performance  of  female  characters  by 
male  actors,  particularly  Greeks,  Juvenal  alludes,  iii.  95* :  — -  Mulier  nempe  ipsa 
videtur,  non  persona  loqui. 

*  On  this  subject,  consult  a  work  entitled  <<  The  llieatre  of  the  Greeka^" 
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of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin  (cothurnus)^  which  tragedians  wore : 
whence  these  words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself, 

Virg,  EcL  viii.  10.  Juvenal,  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial,  iii.  20.  iv.  49. 
V.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat.  Od,  ii.  1.  12.,  as  soccus  is  put  for  a  comedy  or  a 
familiar  style,  Id.  Epist,  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet,  80.  90.  Nee  comcedia  in 
coikttmos  assurffity  nee  coTttrd  tragcedia  socco  ingredituTf  Quinctilian.^. 
2.22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always  wore  under 
the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering  [drawers]  (Sublfgaculum  vel  Subli- 
GAR  verecundice  causd),  Cic.  Off.  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi.  60.  Martial,  iii.  87- 

After  iEschylus  followed  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who  brought 
tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  time  comedy  began  first 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition  from  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome 
comedy  was  long  cultivated,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  compose 
tragedies.  Nor  have  we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  few 
which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragments. 

Eveiy  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided  into 
five  acts,  ffarat.  Art.  Poet.  189.;  the  subdivision  into  scenes  is  thought 
to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of  singers, 
called  the  CHORUS,  Horat,  de  Art.  Poet.  193.,  who  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  The  chief  of  them,  who 
spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Choragus  or  Coryphceiis.  But  Choragus 
is  usually  put  for  the  person  who  furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care 
of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  PlaiU.  Pers.  i.  3.  79.  Trinumm. 
iv.  2.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  70.,  and  choragium  for  the  apparatus  itself  (tn- 
strumentum  scenarum^  Fest.)  Plant.  Capt.  prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15., 
doragia  for  choragi,  Vitruv.  v.  9. ;  hence  falscB  choragium  gloricB^ 
something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we  see  from 
Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was  suppressed  by  law, 
the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat.  Art  Poet.  283.  A  Choragus 
appears  and  makes  a  speech,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first  was 
small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202. ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a  louder  sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Those  most  fre- 
quently  mentioned,  are  the  Tibia  dextrce  and  sinistrce,  pares  and  tm- 
paresy  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disputation  among  critics,  and 
still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were 
so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown 
at  once.  That  which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was 
called  tibia  dextra^  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  left,  tibia  sinistra^ 
the  left  handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a 
deep  serious  bass ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  more 
lively  tone,  Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  66.  Varr.  R.  R.  1,  2.  15.  When  two 
right  or  two  left  handed  flutes  were  joined  together,  they  were  called 
tibi(B  pares  dextra^  or  tibi<B  pares  sinistrcB.  The  flutes  of  different  sorts 
were  called  tibice  impares  or  tibice  dextrce  et  sinistra.  The  right- 
handed  flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes 
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(TUna  L^dta),  and  the  left-handed  with  the  Tynm  flutes  (Tibia 
TyruB  or  SarraruE,  vel  Serranay  Hence  Virgil,  Biforem  dot  tibia 
cantum^  i,  e.  bisonum,  imparem^  Mn.  ix.  618.  Sometimes  die  flute 
was  crooked,  Virg.  Mn,  vii.  737.  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  532.,  and  is  tiien 
called  TUna  Pkrygia  or  comUy  Id.  de  Pont.  I.  L  32.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-show,  in 
which  the  actors,  who  were  called  bj  the  same  name  with  their  per- 
formances {Mimi  vel  Pantomirm),  expressed  every  thing  by  their 
dancing  and  gestures,  without  speaking  {loquaci  manu;  hence  called 
also  Chirondmi)y  Juvenal,  xiii.  1 10.  vL  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515.  Martial, 
iii.  86.  Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii.  2.  125.  Manil.  v.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But 
Pantomimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called 
Planipides,  because  they  were  without  shoes  (exealcead),  Senec. 
Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  GelL  i.  11.  They 
wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  called  Scabilla  or 
Scabdla^  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they  danced,  Cic,  Ced.  27. 
JSuet.  Col.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Augustus ; 
for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  Cic, 
Ccel.  57.  Verr.  iii.  36.  Eabir.  Post.  12.  PML  ii.  27.,  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  elsewhere,  Suet.  Cos.  39.  Ner.  4.  Oth.  3.  Ca%.  45.  Aug. 
45.  100.  Sen.Ep.  80.  Juvenal,  yiil  198. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or  farces 
(mimogrdphi)  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Suet,  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  6.  GelL  xvii.  14.  The  roost 
famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were  Pylades,  and  Bathyllus  the 
favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit  AnncU.  i.  54.  He  is  called  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123.,  his  freedman  {libertus  Miscenatis);  and 
by  Juvenal,  moliis,  vi.  63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant  emu- 
lation. Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Augustus  on  this  account, 
replied,  **  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
should  be  engaged  about  us."  Pylades  was  the  great  favourite  of  the 
public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the  power  of  the  opposite  party, 
but  soon  afterwards  restored,  Dio.  liv.  17.  Macrcb.  Sat.  ii.  7.  The 
factions  of  the  different  players,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  Nat.  Q.  vii.  32. 
Petron.  5.,  sometimes  carried  their  discords  to  such  a  length,  that 
they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  [whence  many  were  banished  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,]  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope-dancers  (Funambuli,  SchomobdfyB  vel 
NeurobdUe),  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  play,  Ter, 
Hec.  Prol,  4.  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.,  and  persons  who  seemed  to  fly  io 
the  air  ^PETAURiSTiE),  who  darted  (Jactabant  vel  excutiebant)  their 
bodies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurumj  vel  -usy  Festus,  Juvenal. 
xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii.  86. ;  also  interludes  or  musical 
entertainments,  called  Emboli  a,  Cic.  Sext.  54.,  or  acroamata  ;  but 
this  last  word  is  usually  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters 
themselves,  who  were  also  employed  at  private  entertainments,  Ck. 
ibid.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  77.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.  Nq>- 
AU.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people  calling  out 
for  various  shows  to  be  exhibited ;  as  the  representation  of  battles. 
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trioiD^al  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon  animals,  and  wild  beasts, 
&c  The  noise  which  the  people  made  on  these  occasions  is  compared 
by  Horace  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  JSpisi.  11.  i.  185,  &c.  In  like 
manner,  their  approbation  (plausus)^  and  disapprobation  (sUnlus, 
OrqntiUf  fremUuSt  clamor^  tonUrutim^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.,  Jishda  pasUy- 
ritia,  AtU  16.),  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded,  Cic,  Pis.  27. 
Sext.  54»  55,  56,  &c.  Horai.  Od.  i.  20.  ii.  17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play  were  called  Actores 
primarum  partium  ;  the  second,  tectmdarum  partium  [Hor.  Sat.  i.  9. 
46.] ;  the  third,  terUaruniy  &c,  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic  in  Csecil. 
15.  &  AscoD.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed  their  parts, 
or  pleased  the  spectators,  Quinctilian.  vi.  1.  Cic.  Base.  Cam.  2.  Att 
L  S.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an  actor  always  said  Plaudite, 
TmHL&c. 

The  actors  who  were  most  approved  received  crowns,  &c.  as  at 
other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied  round  the 
head  with  strings  called  Struppi,  strophia,  v.  -idioy  Festus,  Plin.  xxi.  1. 
afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt  (e  lamind  tered  tenui  tnauratd 
minargeniaid),  called  Corolla  or  coroUaria;  first  made  by  Crassus 
of  gold  and  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  2,  S.  Hence  COROLLARIUM,  a  re- 
ward given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire  (additum  prtB* 
terquam  quodddntum  est),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  36.  Pliu.  £p.  vii.  24. 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  or  any  thing  given  above 
what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  50.  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  57.  The  Em* 
peror  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players  should  receive  from  five 
to  ten  gold  pieces  (aurei),  [about  eight  guineas]  but  not  more, 
CapUohn.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited  was  called 
THEATRUM,  a  theatre  (a  ^£0m^i,  video).  In  ancient  times  the 
people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing ;  hence  stantes  for  spec- 
tators, Cic.  Amic.  1.  \  and  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  build- 
ing, was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled 
dotm,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals  {nodiurttm  pvbUcis  moribus), 
Liv.  Epit  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected.  The 
most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  when  aedile,  which 
contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with  amazing  magnificence, 
and  at  an  incredible  expense,  Pirn,  xxxvi.  1 5.  s.  24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in  honour  of 
his  father  {funebri  patris  munere),  made  two  large  theatres  of  wood, 
adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended  each  on  hinges,  cardinum  sin* 
guhrumversaiUi  suspensa  libramento),  and  looking  opposite  ways  {inter 
»  aversa),  so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their 
noise  (ne  invicem  obstreperent) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled  them 
round,  so  that  they  stood  over-against  one  another,  and  thus  formed 
an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  shows  of  gladiators  in  tlie  afternoon, 
PUn.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second  consul 
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ship,  which  contained  40,000;  but  that  he  might  not  incur  the  i 
version  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  Venus,  Suet 
Claud.  21.  Tertullian.  de  SpecL  10.  Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio.  xxxix.  Sa 
Tacit  xiv.  19.*  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres,  and  m  par- 
ticular those  of  Marcellus,  Dio,  xliit.  49.,  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of 
Pompey,  Ovid.  THsU  iii.  12,  13.  Anior.\\u  7.  3.,  hence^  called  tria 
theatra,  the  three  theatres,  SueL  Aug.  45.'  Ovid.  Art.  iiu  394.  Trist. 
iii.  12.  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open^at  top ;  and,  in  excessive  heat  or  rain, 
coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphitheatre,  Piin, 
xix.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucret.  iv.  73.  vi.  108.,  but  in  later 
times  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5.  91. 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre, 
Cic.  Place.  7.  TacU.  Hist.  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And  among 
the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage,  SueL 
Aug.  47*    This  the  Greeks  called  ^tarpt^uv  et  wca^uyfiuart^ta. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the  half  of  an 
amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or  seats  (gradus  vel 
cund)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  different 
orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  foremost 
rows  next  the  stage,  called  Orchestra^  were  assigned  to  the  senator 
and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states  ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the 
equitesy  and  the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet,  Aug.  44.  The  whole  was 
called  CAVE  A.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prima,  or 
ima;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  gumma,  Cic  Senect.  14.;  the  middle, 
cavea  media.  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers  were  called 
Scena,  Postscenium,  Proscenium,  Pulpitum,  and  Orchestra. 

I.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues,  and 
pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  ex- 
hibited, Vitruv.  V.  8.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.  i.  166.  432.  The 
ornaments  sometimes  were  inconceivably  magnificent,  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  4.  6.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines,  it  was 
called  ScENA  Vbrsatilis;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  Scena  ductilis, 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  ( AUL^UM  vel  Siparium^ 
oflener  plural  -a),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern  custom,  was  dropt 
(premdnUur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us  the  blinds  o€  a  carriage, 
when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (toUebatur)  or  drawn  up  when  the 
play  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the  acts,  HoraL  £p.  ii.  1. 189. 
Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  111.  Juvenal.  \i.  166.  The  machine 
by  which  this  was  done  was  called  Exostra,  Civ.  Prov.  Cons.  6- 
Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  houses, 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  701.  Barat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  Sat  ii.  8.  54.,  called  ^ii/ldu 

•  "  The  plan  of  Pomp€y*s  theatre  was  taken  fronn  that  of  Mitylenc.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  to  shelter  the  company  in  bad  weather,  and  bad  a  Curia  or 
Senate-house  annexed,  to  it ;  with  a  basilica  aIso»  or  grand  hall,  proper  for  the  sittings 
of  judges,  or  any  other  public  business ;  which  were  all  adorned  with  a  great  numf^ 
of  images  formed  by  the  alilest  masters.  Hiere  was  a  beautiful  temple  erected  at 
one  end  of  it  to  Venus  the  conqueress,  and  so  contrived  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre 
might  serve-.as  stairs  to  the  temple.  A,  Gell  x.  1."— -  MiddIeton*s  Life  of  Cic. 
i.  883. 
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AtkdteOy  because  said  to  have  [been  first  invented  at  the  court  of 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  Propert.  ii.  23.  46.  Serv. 
in  Vhrg.  JEn.  i.  701 . 

2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things  were  supposed  to  be 
done  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  Horctt, 
deArt  P.  182.  LucreL  iv.  1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called  PUL- 
PITUM;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHESTRA,  which 
was  about  ^ve  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpitum,  Vitruv.  v.  6.  Hence 
LudiMa  scend  et  pulpito  digna,  buffooneries  fit  only  for  the  stage, 
Pirn.  Bp.  iv.  25. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
I.  LEVYING  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen  was  obliged 
to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required,  from  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first  could  any  one  enjoy  an  office 
in  the  city  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns,  Polyb.  vi.  17.  Every 
foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  compaigns,  and  every  horse* 
man  ten.  At  first  none  of  the  lowest  class  [the  proletarii^  vrere  en- 
listed as  soldiers,  nor  fireedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv, 
X.  21.  xxii.  11.  57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius, 
Sallusi.  Jug.  86.  GelL  xvi.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were  almost 
always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  with  the  different  states  of  Italy  for 
near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years  more  in  subduing  the 
various  countries  which  composed  that  immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly  proclaim- 
ing it.     This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  Feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any  nation,  they 
sent  one  or  more  of  these -Fec<a/e5  to  demand  redress  (adresrq)et€Jidas)y 
Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72. ;  and  if  it 
was  not  immediately  given,  thirty- three  days  were  granted  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then 
the  Feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that  nation,  Liv.  i.  32. 
The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before  he  threw  the  spear 
was  called  CLARIGATIO  (a  clard  voce  qud  lUebatur),  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Ma.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2.  Afterwards,  when  the  empire  was 
enlarged/  and  wars  carried  on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was 
performed  in  a  certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Acer 
HosTiLis,  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  pro- 
fessedly against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio.  1.  4. 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  the  war  against  the 
Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona  into  the 
ager  hasHlisy  Dio.  Ixxi.  53.* 

*  In  an  area  before  the  temple  was  a  pillar,  over  which  the  spear  was  cast,  when 
^ar  was  declared.     Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  205. 
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In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most  part  were 
annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul ;  for  two  legions  composed  a 
consular  army.  But  oflener  a  greater  number  was  raised ;  ten,  Ziv. 
li.  30.  vii.  35.;  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.;  twenty,  xxx.  2.;  twenty-one, 
xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24. ;  twenty- three,  xx.  1.  xxviii.  38.*  Under  Tiberius 
twenty-five,  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  tlie  troops  in  Italy,  and 
the  forces  of  the  allies,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  5. ;  under  Adrian  thirtyt 
SparHan.  15.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  a  report  of  a 
Gallic^tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry,  and 
700,000  foot,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after-times,  when  the  lands 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Liv,  vi.  1 2.,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
procure  soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  QuintUius  Varna 
and  his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could  not  raise  forces 
even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Gemuuu 
and  Gauls  would  attack,  witiiout  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dio, 
Ivi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
(diem  edicebatUy  vel  indicAant)^  on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the 
military  age  should  be  present  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  xxvi.  31.  Polyb. 
vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule  chairs 
held  a  levy  {dele^nm  heAebant)^  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or 
legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
lAv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the 
tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  o^  each 
tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a  severe 
penalty,  Ztt;.  iii.  11.  41.  GelLxhS.  Valer.  Max.  y'u  Sy  if.  They  were 
careful  to  choose  (legere)  those  first,  who  had  what  were  thought 
lucky  names  (bona  nomina),  as  ValeritiSy  Salviust  SuUorius,  Sec  Ge. 
Divin.  i.  45.  Fesius  in  voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Their  names  were 
written  down  on  tables ;  hence  scribercy  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  enlist  (nomina  dare),  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii.  32.,  but  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion  (coereiiio)  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  those  who  refused  ( refract arii,  qui  militiam  detreda- 
bofU)  were  forced  to  enlist  (sacramento  adacti)  by  fines  and  corporal 
punishment  (damno  et  virgfis),  Liv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometimes  they 
were  thrown  into  prison,  tbid.  &  Dianas,  vii.  or  sold  as  slaves,  Or. 
CcBcin,  34.  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render  themselves 
unfit  for  service :  hence  poiUce  trunci,  poltroons.  But  this  did  not 
screen  them  from  punishment.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  S.  S. 
On  one  occasion,  Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death, 
Die.  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service  (yacoHonis  militice  vel  a  militid),  of  which  the  chief 
were,  Age  (cetas),  if  above  fifty,  Liv,  xlii.  33, 34.  Disease  or  infirmity 
(morbus  vel  vitium).  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Office  (honor),  being  a  magistrate 
or  priest,  Plutarch,  in  Camill.  vers.  fin.     Favour  or  indulgence  '(bene' 

*  At  the  battU  of  Fharsalia,  the  jjint  forces  of  Ciesar  and  Pompey  amoiinted  to 
eighteen  legions. 
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fiaum)^  granted  by  the  senate  or  people,  Cic  PhiL  ▼«  19.  de  Nat,  2). 
ii.  2.  Lw*  xxxix.  19.  * 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time  (Emeriti, 
^stipendia  eaepkvissent,  vel  defuncti,  Ovid.  Amor,  ii.  9.  24.).  Such 
86  daimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Ziv.  ii.  55.f  who  judged  of  the  justice  of  their  claims  (catucu  cognoS' 
tebant)^  and  interposed  in  their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper. 

But  this  was  sometimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  56*  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the 
matter  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in  Italy,  or 
^inst  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS  (guati  timor 
maltus,  Tel  a  haneo),  Cic.  Phil.  v.  31.  viii.  1.  Quinctilian.  vii.  3.,  no 
r^ard  was  had  to  these  excuses  (delectw  sine  vaeaHonibus  haJbiiuB 
est),  Liv.  vii.  11. 28.  viii.  20.  x.  21.  Two  flags  were  displayed  (vexiila 
suMata  .vel  prolata  sunt)  from  the  Capitol ;  the  one  red  (roseum)  to 
summon  the  infantry  (ad  pedites  evocandos) ;  and  the '  other  green 
(candewfiC),  to  summon  the  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n,  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  no  time  to  go  through  the  usual 
forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse  vult,  me 
SEQUATUR.  This  wRs  Called  CONJURATIO,  or  evocatioy  and  men 
thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Liv.  xxii.  38.  Ctcff.  de  BelL  G.  vii.  1.,  who 
were  not  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  Liv,  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm  (in  tumidtu  ;  Nam^  tumultus 
nonnunqteam  kvior  quam  bellum^  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were  called  Subitarit, 
{ita  repentina  aitxilia  appeUabant\  Liv.  iii.  4.  30.,  or  Tumultuarii, 
Liv.  i.  37-  XXXV.  2.,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in  the  provinces^ 
tbid,  &  xl.  26.,  when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who 
were  called  Causarii,  Liv.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  fojind  to  have  ob- 
truded themselves  into  the  service  (inter  tirones),  they  were  some- 
times punished  capitally  (in  eos  animadversum  est),  Plin.  Ep.  x.  38,  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  JEquites,  and  each 
had  a  horse,  and  money  to  support  it,  given,  by  the  public,  Liv.  u 
43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equites  served  on  their  own 
horses,  Liv.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done ;  nor  were  there,  as 
some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but  from  the 
Equites^  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
military  system  of  the  Romans  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of  Roman 
Equites^  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy,  and  the  other 
provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to  repeat 
over  the  words  of  the  military  oath  (qui  reliquis  verba  sacramenH 
prmret),  and  the  rest  swore  after  him  (in  verba  ejtts  jurabant).  Every 
one  as  he  passed  along  said,  Idem  in  me,  Festus  in  Pr^jurationes, 
Xtp.  ii.45.    Pok/b.vl  19. 

*  In  die  relaxed  state  of  military  discipline  under  tlie  later  emperors,  temporary 
exemptions  from  duty  were  purchased  by  the  soldiers  of  the  centurions.  Tac, 
Hut,  i.  46. 
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The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the  same. 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their  commander,  and 
not  desert  their  standards,  &c.,  Liv.  iii.  20.  xxi.  88.  6re//.  xvi.  4. 
Sometimes  those  below  seventeen  were  obliged  to  take  the  military 
oath  (sacramerUo  vel  ^um  dicere)^  Liv.  xxii.  57.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy,  CVe. 
Off.i.  11.  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life,  JutenaL 
xvi.  35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  xxii.  38.,  where  he  seems  to  msJce  a  distinction  between  the 
oath  (Sacramentum)  which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the 
troops  were  embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of 
foot,  swore  among  themselves  (inter  se  eguites  decurioH,  pediies  een- 
turioti  conjurabani)y  to  act  like  good  soldiers  (jsege  fugcB  acformidmis 
ergo  non  abituros^  neque  ex  ordtne  recessuros),  and  the  oath  (jusjc- 
randum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes  after  the  levy. 
(ex  voluntario  inter  ipsos  fcedere  a  tribunis  ad  legitimam  jurispirandi 
actionem  translatum)^  ibid. 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oatli  was  taken  anew,  Liv, 
xxv  iii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in  tlie 
military  oath,  Tacit,  Hist  iv.  31.,  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renewed 
every  year  on  their  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  60.,  by  the  soldiers  and 
the  people  in  the  provinces.  Id,  Pan.  68.,  also  on  the  kalends  of 
January,  Suet.  Galb,  16.  Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  22.  HisL  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions,  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  country 
to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and  the  force  used  for 
that  purpose,  Cobrcitio  vel  Conquisitio,  a  press  or  impress,  Liv, 
xxi.  11.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  Prov,  Cons,  2.  Att,  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell 
Alex,  2.  Sometimes  particular  commissioners  (triumviri)  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  Liv,  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  (homines  mentis 
stipendiisX  were  oflen  induced  again  to  enlist,  who  were  then  called 
EVOCATI,  Liv,  xxxvji.  4.  Cic.  Fam,  iii.  7.  Ctss,  BelL  Civ.  iii.  53. 
SaUust.  Jug.  84.  I>io,  xlv.  12.  Galba  gave  this  name  to  a  body  of 
Equitesy  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  person,  SueL  GaW,  10. 
[TW.  Hist.  i.  41.  46.]  The  Evocati  were  exempted  from  all  tlie 
drudgery  of  military  service,  (cceterorum  immuneSy  nisi  propuUandi 
hostis)y  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36.  [ii.  68.] 

Afler  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of  in- 
fantry with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  Liv.  viii.  8. 
xxii.  36.,  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  64.)  The  consuls,  when  about 
to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice  what  number  of  troops  they  re- 
quired, (ad  socios  Latinumque  nomen  ad  milites  ex  formula  accipimdos 
mittunt,  armoy  telay  cUia  pararijubent,  Liv.  xxii.  57.),  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling  (quo  amvemrent)i 
Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised  (scripti  vel  cm- 
scripti),  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans.  Tliey 
were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  11.,  and  received  nothing 
from  the  Romans  but  corn  ;  on  which  account  they  had  a  paymaster 
( Qucestor)  of  their  own,  Polyb.  vi.     But  when  all  the  Italians  were 
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admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated 
with  those'of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called  auxiliaries 
(AUXILIARES  miliies  vel  auxilia,  ab  auffeoj  Cic.  Att.  vi.  5.  Varr. 
&  Fest.).  They  usually  received  pay  and  clothing  from  the  republic, 
although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  5S9,  Ztv.  xxiv.  49.  But  those 
most  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often  men« 
tioned  before  that  time,  Liv,  xxi.  46.  48.  55t  56,  xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with  regret  the  flower 
of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose,  Tacit  Hist  iv.  14. 
Agric,  31.  Each  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 

II.  DIVISION  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THE  ROMAN  ARMY; 
THEIR  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  AND  DRESS. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  militarv  oath  administered, 
the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LEGIO  a  fegendo,  quia  mUites 
m  delectu  legebantur,  Varro  Z.  Z.  iv.  16.,  which  word  is  sometimes  put 
for  an  army,  Liv.  ii.  26,  &c.  Sallust,  Jvg.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
manipIeSf  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  MANIPULUS,  ex 
manipulo  vel  fasciculo  fcenif  hastie,  vel  pertic<E  longcB  alligato,  quern 
pro  signo  primum  gerSaty  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  117.  So  that  there  were 
thirty  maniples,  and. sixty  centuries  in  a  legion,  GelL  xvi.  4.;  and  if 
there  had  always  been  100  men  in  each  century y  as  its  name  imports, 
the  legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  But  tliis  was  not  the 
case.* 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different  times, 
ZiV.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  Cces,  B.  C. 
iii.  106.  B.  AL  69.    In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200.t 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid,  &  Liv,  iii.  62.  They  were 
divided  into  ten  tumuB  or  troops  ;  and  each  turma  into  three  decuritSy 
or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion  were 
three,  the  HastaH,  Principes,  and  Triarii, 

*  "  In  the  original  legion,  it  consisted  of  thirty  men,  one  from  each  tribe.  Hence 
the  practice  of  drawing  up  in  file,  ten  deep."  —  Nieb.  i-  p.  409.  "  The  passage  in 
Livy  viii.  8.,  shows  that  the  maniple  consisted  of  sixty  men  and  two  centuries ;  for 
it  had  two  centurions." —  ii.  p.  25. 

t  The  proportions  were: — 1200  Hastati,  1200  Principes,  1200  Velites,  600  Triarii, 
and  300  Cavalry  or  Equites.  «  About  the  year  of  Rome  412,  a  legion  was  composed 
of  5000  foot,  which  was  the  number  during  Caesar's  wars  with  the  Gauls ;  under  Au- 
gustus, each  legion  consisted  of  6100  foot,  and  726  horse.  After  his  death,  thiey  were 
reduced  to  5000  foot,  and  700  horse.  Under  Tiberius,  the  legion  was  raised  again 
to  6000  fool  and  600  horse.  In  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  it  was  composed  of 
5000  men ;  under  the  following  emperor,  it  was  the  same  as  it  bad  been  under  Au- 
gustus.*'—  ^>i/A(m. 
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The  HASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears  (hasta)^  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconvenient 
Varro  de  Lot,  Ling,  iv.  16.  They  consisted  of  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  lAc.  viii.  8« 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age,  in  the  vigour  of  life : 
they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to  have  been 
posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  tbid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valoyr,  who  formed 
^e  third  line ;  whence  their  name,  Dwnyi,  viii.  86.  They  were  also 
called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum  or  javelin  which  they  used*;  and 
the  HcutaH  and  Principes  who  stood  before  them,  ANTEPiLAMi.f 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES,  from  their 
swiftness  and  agility  (a  volando  vel  velocitate\  the  light-armed 
soldiers  (milUes  kvit  armaiurtE,  vel  expediti,  vel  kvis  armaiKra)y  first 
instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv,  xxvi.  4.  These  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  legion |,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned  them;  but 
fought  in  scattered  parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  before 
the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  si ingers  and  archers,  (FUNDI- 
TORES,  Baleares^  Achm,  &c.)  Liv.  xxi.  2L  xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  29. 
31.     SAGITTARII,  CreienseSy  Arabes,  &c.,  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ferentarii  [Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  35.]  ;  Rorarii  (quod  ante  rorat  qudm  pluit,  Van".  L.  L.  vi.  3.) ; 
and,  according  to  some,  Accensi.  Others  make  the  Aceensi  super- 
numerary soldiers,  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
legionary  soldiers  who  died  or  were  slain.  [See  iVieft.  i.  p.  318.] 
Festus  in  Adcensi  et  Adscriptitii,  Varroy  ibid.  In  the  mean_time, 
however,  they  were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops.  These 
were  formed  into  distinct  companies  (expediti  manipuU  tt  eaepedita 
cohartes),  and  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the  legionary  cohorts,  SMtuL 
Jug.  46.  90.  100. 

The  soldiers  were  oflen  denominated,  especially  under  the  em- 
perors, from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ;  thus, 
Primaniy  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  ;  Secundaniy  Terdaniy  Qufl^- 

*  The  PUum  was  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  pointed  with  a  three-square 
head  of  steel,  nine  inches  long. 

f  <'  The  plebeians,  and  they  alone,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  aitny,  and  of  tbne 
only  the  three  upper  classes  were  heavy-.armed.     The  phalanx,  that  battle  array  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  was  originally  the  form  of  the  Roman  tactics  also.     There  is 
ground  for  suspecting  that  Camillus  was  the  inventor  who  transformed  that  inanimate     i 
mass,  and  organised  it  into  the  living  body  of  a  Roman  legion.     In  the  great  war     ' 
with  the  Latins,  the  Romans  still  served  according  to  the  classes,  but  no  longer  in  a 
phalanx.     The  first  class  sent  forty  centuries,  the  exact  number  of  the  junior  votes 
in  it ;  thirty  of  these  formed  tlic  principes,  ten  were  stationed  among  the  triarians,  who     i 
must  doubtless  have  owed  their  name  to  their  being  made  up  out  of  all  the  three     i 
heavy-armed  classes.     The  second  and  third  in  like  manner  furnished  forty  cen- 
turies, twenty  a-piece,  double  the  number  of  their  junior  votes  ;   ten  of  each  score 
made  up  the  hastates  who  bore  shields,  and  ten  stood  among  the  triarians.    Tbo 
fourth  and  fifUi  class  again  supplied  forty  centuries :    the  former  ten,  the  hastates,     I 
who  carried  javelins  and  had  no  shields ;  the  latter,  the  thirty  centuries  of  the  roro- 
rians,    which  again  was  double  the  number  of  its  junior  votes.      Here  we  have      | 
tliree  divisions,  each  of  1200  men  :  the  first  of  hoplites  in  full  armour;   the  second,      ' 
in  half  armour;  the  third,  without  any  armour,  the  \^i\oi." — Nieb*  i.  p.  417.  I 

\  On  the  contrary,  from  the  statement  of  Niebuhr,  it  will  appear  that  the  Velltes, 
Rorarii,  Ferentarii,  or  Aceensi,  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  legion ;  they  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Funditores  and  Sagittarii,  who  were  merely  awnUn. 
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(amy  Qmnitmif  Decinumiy  TerHadectnuMniy  Vicesitnanij  Duodevuxsimanij 
Duo  H  vicetimam^  Sec,  Tacit*  Hist.  iv.  S6,  37.  iii.  27.  v.  1.  Suet. 
Jul.  70. 

The  VeHiet  were  equipped  with  bawSy  sUngsy  seven  javelins  or 
spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown  they  bent 
md  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quorvm  teltem  inhabile 
ad  rendUendwM  imperitis est,  Liv.  xxiv.  S4., a  Spanish  itcordhttving  both 
edge  and  point  [to  cut  or  thrust]  (quo  casim  ^  puncHm  pe^banty 
Lhr.),  a  round  buckler  ^parma>  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made 
of  wood  and  covered  with  leatner ;  and  a  helmet  or  casaue  for  the 
bead  (GALEA  vel  Gaierus),  ^nerally  made  of  the  skin  or  some  wild 
beast,  to  appear  the  more  terrible,  PoLyh.  vi.  20. 

The  arms  ^of  the  Hwtady  Prtncipesy  and  Triariiy  both  defensive 
{arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  {tda  ad  petendum),  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  Pdyb,  vi.  20.  22. 

—  1.  An  obiong  shield  (SCUTUM),  with  an  iron  boss  (umbo) 
jutting  out  in  the  middle  [very  serviceable  to  cause  stones  and  darts 
to  gUmce  off,  or  to  press  violently  against  the  enemy],  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  made  of  wood  [fig-tree  or  willow], 
joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
abulia  hide:  sometimes  a  round  shield  (Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size.* 

—  2.  A  head-piece  (GALEA  vel  Cassis  v.  -Ida)  of  brass  or  iron, 
coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  uncovered,  Flor. 
IT.  %y  whence  the  command  of  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which 
in  a  great  measure  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,  Faciem  feri, 
miles,  Fhr,  iv.  2.  Pompey's  cavalry  being  chieny  composed  of 
young  men  of  rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages 
disfigured  as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crest 
(Crista),  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours. 

—  3.  A  coat  of  mail  [or  cuirass']  (LORiCA),  generally  made  of 
leather  covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings 
twisted  within  one  another  like  chains  (harms  conserta)  [  Virg.  JEn. 
iii.  467.]  •  Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass 
on  the  breast  (thorax  vel  pectoTak).\ 

—  4.  Greaves  for  the  legs  (OCRE^),  Liv,  ix.  40.,  tegmina  erurum^ 
Virg.  JEn.  xi.  777«9  sometimes  only  on  the  right  leg,  Veget,  i.  20.  j:, 
and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet,  called  Ccdiga,  set  with 
nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  24.,  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers  (gregarii 
▼el  manipukares  ndlites)^  whence  the  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name, 
SueL  CaL  ix.  52.  TaciL  Annal.  i.  4L  Cic.  Att.  ii.  S.  Hence  CaH- 
gatusy  a  common  soldier,  Suet,  Aug.  25.     Marius  a  caliga  ad  can* 

*  Lhyt  Tiii.  8.  Clypeis  antd  Roman!  usi  sunt :  deinde,  postquam  stipendiarii 
fact!  sunt  ( A.  U.  847),  scuta  pro  clypeis  fecerc,  et  quod  antea  phalanges  similes 
Macedonicis,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  strucca  acies  coepit  esse.  **  The  clyj>eus  was 
xnade  of  brass,  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  : — Ardentes  clypeos,  atque  nra  micantia  cerno.'*— - 
Crombie's  G,  i.  p.  246. 

t  "  They  had  an  under  covering  of  cloth,  which  seems  generally  to  have  been  of 
a  rt^  colour,  and  hung  loose  to  the  knees,  in  the  same  form  as  the  kilt  still  used  ia 
our  highland  regiments.**  —  Sketches,  j^c.  of  the  J^omanst  p.  82. 

\  When  the  Roman  soldiers  threw  their  ;)i7a,  they  had  the  left  leg  foremost ;  but 
vhen  they  engaged  in  close  combat  with  the  sword,  they  advanced  the  right)  which 
was  therefore  protected  by  the  ocrea. 
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sulatum  perducttUy  from  being  a  common   soldier,  Senec*  de  Ben, 
V.  16.  • 

—  5.  A  sword  (^ladius  vel  eTisis)  \  and  two  long  javelins  (Pila)4 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing,  for  the  sake  of 
agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses ;  for  they  had 
no  stirrups  (Stapi^  vel  Stapedje,  as  they  were  afterwards  called). 
When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  mention  of 
them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and  statues. 
Neither  had  the  Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings 
of  cloth  (^vestis  strtigula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  HortU.  Ep.  i. 
l^,  ^^.j  vel  Strata,  with  which  a  horse  w/is  said  to  be  constratus, 
Liv.  xxi.  54<.  These  the  Germans  despised,  Ccm*  B,  G,  iv.  2.  The 
Numidiau  horse  had  no  bridles,  Liv.  xxxv.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  tlie  foot,  Polyb,  vi.  23. 
Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  dejaculatione  equestri,  about  the  art  of  using 
the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin.  Ep*  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pie^  that  is,  completely  from  head  to  foot, 
were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv,  xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (see  p.  170.),  who 
commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually  a  month  $ 
about,  Liv,  xl.  41.  Horat,  Sat,  i.  6.  48.  ||  In  battle,  a  tribune  seems 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men : 
hence  called  in  Greek,  x«X/apxo^,  vel  -ijc.  Under  the  emperors,  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  from  among  the  senators  and  eqvites  ;  hence  called 
Laticlavii  and  Angusticlavii,  Suet,  0th,  10.  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  called  Tribunus  cohortis,  Plin,  Ep,  iii.  9.,  and  their  com- 
mand to  have  lasted  only  six  months ;  hence  called  semestris  tribu- 
NATUs,  Plin,  Ep.  iv.  4.,  or  semestre  aurum,  JuvenaL  vii.  8.,  because 
they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  centunes 
(Centuriones  vel  ordinum  dteetores),  from  among  the  common  sol- 
aiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Liv,  xlii.  34.  Cos,  vi.  39.  Lucan,  i. 
645.  vi.  145.  But  this  office  (centuriotuUus)  was  sometimes  disposed 
of  by  the  consul  or  proconsul  through  favour,  and  even  for  money, 
Cic,  Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling  (vitis),  PUn, 

•  "  In  the  time  of  Cato  Major  promotion  was  by  regular  discipline,  Gc.  de  Sen. 
§  4. :  —  Cum  Q.  Maximo  quartiitn  consule  adolescentulus  miles  profectus  sum  ad 
Capuam  ;  quintoque  anno  post,  ad  Tarentum  quicstor ;  deinde  aedilis  ;  quadrienoio 
post  factus  sum  praetor.     In  the  time  of  Marius  it  was  no  longer  so.**  —  T. 

t  Vegetius  de  Re  Mil.  i.  15.,  adds  the  tjxilha,  or  broadtumrd,  which  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xii.  S5. )  assigns  to  the  auxiliaries. 

^  Alluded  to  by  Virg.  JSn,  i.  S17. :  —  Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro. 

§  Two  mondis,  according  to  Polyb.  vi.  34.  : — Kork  B6o  yhp  ir<pas  airrohs  &eX<Jrr«f 
hfk  fUpos  liis  iKfiiivov  rijv  ^{firivov  ipxovau 

II  "  The  levy  of  the  troops,  the  encampment,  and  much  of  tlie  civil  discipline,  as 
well  as  the  temporary  command  of  the  army,  was  intrusted  to  the  Military  Tribunes* 
They  were  at  one  time  elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  officers  who  had  served 
five  years  in  the  cavalry,  and  ten  in  the  infantry  ;  but  that  power  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  and  was  latterly  exercised  by  the  generals  and  govern- 
ors of  provinces,  who  seem  to  have  bestowed  the  appointment  from  motives  of  mere 
favour."  —  Sketches  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Ronwns,  ^c.  p.  79. 
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xiv.  1.  8.  3.  Tacii.  Ann.  u  23.  Juvenal,  viii.  247.  [with  which  they 
corrected  the  lazy  or  refractory :]  Ovid.  Art.  Amor.  i.  527.,  hence  vUe 
donariy  to  be  maae  a  centurion ;  vUertiposcerey  to  ask  that  oSLce^JuvenoL 
xi?.  193.,  fferere^  to  bear  it,  Lucan.  vi.  146.  ["  Zity,  EpU.  Ivii/'  ~  71] 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple,  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior,  former,  and  posterior^ 
latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before  the  other^  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  32.    Dionys.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at  once 
through  interest,  Dio.  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarii, 
WBS  called  Centurio  primi  pili  [of  the  first  company  armed  with  the 
pilum^y  vel  primi  ordinig,  Liv.  xxv.  19.,  or  Primus  Pilus,  prim^Uus  ♦, 
or  primopiluSf  Cess.  B.  G.  ii.  25.,  also  primus  centurio,  Liv.  vii.  41., 
qwiprimum  pilum  ducebaty  ib.  13.  Dux  kgionis  (I  ifytfAMv  tw  T^^/uaro^^ 
Dionys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all  the  other  centurions,  and  had 
Uie  charge  of  th^  eagle  (a^7a),or  chief  standard  of  the  legion,  Tacit. 
Hist,  iii.  22.  Vcder.  Max,  u  6.  11.,  whereby  he  obtained  both  profit 
and  dignity,  being  ranked  among  the  equites,  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Mar- 
tial, i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  20.  Pont.  iv.  7.  15.  [«<  Tac.  Ann.  i. 
17.  Hist.  L  46." —  T.]  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with 
the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called  minores 
erdine,  Ib.  49.t 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii  was  called  Primipilus  posterior  :  so  the  two  centurions  of  the 
second  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Prior  centurio,  and  posterior  centurio 
secundipUi ;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  Centurio  decimi 
piH,  prior  et  posterior.  In  like  manner,  Primus  princq^s,  secundus 
princeps,  &c.  Primus  kastatus,  &c.  Thus  there  was  a  lai^e  field  for 
promotion  in  the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion ; 
from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  Hastati 
(decimus  kastatus  posterior),  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus,  Liv.  xlii.  34. 
Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  ducere  Aonestum  ordinem  ; 
as,  Virginius,  Liv.  iii.  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
OPTIONES,  \_Tac.  Hist  i.  25.]  Urdgi,  or  Succenturiones,  Liv.  viii.  8. 
Fesitts  in  Optic  ;  and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns  (SIGNIFERI 
vel  Vexillarii),  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxxv.  5.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  81.  Hist.  i.  41.  iiL 
17.  Cic.  Divin.  i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  Prafectus 
Aim,  PUn.  Bp,  iii.  4. 

Each  TurTna  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  often,  but 
lie  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop,  Polyb.  vi.  23.,  and  he 
was  called  Dux  turm^,  SaUust  Jug.  38.  Each  decurio  had  an  optio 
or  deputy  under  him,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

*  "  Diflerent  autem  primus  pilus  et  pnmijnlus  ;  nam  primtapUut  est  prima  cen- 
tvria;  primijrilut  vero  ejus  centuriae  duetor.** — Facciolati. 

t  As  the  Primipilus  had  the  care  of  the  standard  {jiguiia)  •  hence  AquUte  praetae 
is  to  bear  the  dignity  of  Primipilus  ;  and  hence,  AquUa  is  token  in  Juyenal  (xiv. 
197.)  for  the  said  offices.  When  he  left  this  station,  he  bore  the  title  of  PrimipU 
Ucnus  or  PrimipUaris,  Tac  Ann.  ii.  11.  iy.  72 ,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
had  discharged  the  greatest  civil  offices  were  styled  ever  after  connilare$,  cen^ 
s&ruj  Sec.  ^ 

Y 
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The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were  called 
Alje,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Liv,  xxxi.  21.  €feiL 
xvL  4.)  had  prsefccts  (PR-ffiFECTI)  appointed  them,  who  com- 
manded in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes,  Gef.  S,  G. 
1. 39.  StieL  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  PUn.  Epist.  x.  19.  Thej  were 
divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,  Salhtsi*  Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies,  were 
selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of  Extraobdi- 
NARii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablecti  or  Seleciif  to  serve  as  his  life- 
guards, lAv.  XXXV.  5.    Polyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied  tro(^ 
were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 

Two  l^ionsy  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry  (cum  justo  eguiiaiu)y 
and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular  army  {exercitu» 
cansularis)t  about  20,000  men,  Liv.  x.  25.,  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
18,600,  Polgb.  vi.  24.* 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEG ATI)  under  him, 
one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  Liv.  ii.  29.  59. 
iv.  17.  X.  40.  43.  &c.  SalL  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28.  C€es.  de  BeiL  Civ.  ii. 
17.  ill.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do 
it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  (ductu  vel  tmperioy  et  auspiao  suo), 
Liv.  iii.  L  17. 42.  xli.  17.  28.  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1. 4?1.  ii.  2.  25.  Horat 
i.  7.  27. ;  but  if  his  legatus  or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his  command, 
it  was  said  to  be  done,  auspicioconsuUs  et  ductu  legatij  by  the  auspices 
of  the  consul  and  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  em- 
perors were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  auspices,  although  thev 
remained  at  Rome,  Ductu  Germaniciy  au^piciis  THberiiy  Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  33.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173.,  hence  autpieiaj 
the  conduct,  Liv.  iii.  60.  f 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PALUDA- 
MENTUM,  or  ChUzmys,  of  a  scarlet  colour  bordered  with  purple; 
sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv.  \.  26.  PUtu  xvi.  3. 
Tac.  Ann,  xii.  56. ;  cumpaludatis  ducibus^  officers  in  red  coats,  Juvenal 
vi.  399. ;  and,  according  to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the 
consul  in  war,  Liv.  xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chlamys  was  likewise  the  name 
of  a  travelling  dress  (vestis  viatoria) :  hence  Chiamydatusy  a  traveller 
or  foreigner,  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  sc  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  SA6UM, 
also  CMamys^  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.,  an  open  robe  drawn  over  the  other 
clothes  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Suet.  Aug.  26.,  opposed  to  tog(h 
the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy  (in  tumuhu),  all 
the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum  :  hence  Est  in  sagis  dvitas^  Cic.  Phil, 
viii.  11.,  sumere  saga,  ad  saga  ire  ;  et  redire  ad  togas,  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  1., 
also  put  for  the  general's  robe ;  thus,  Punico  lugubre  muiavit  sagumj 
I.  e.  deposuit  coccineam  chlamydem  Antonius,  et  accepit  mgram,  ^^ 
aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Herat.  Epod.  ix.  27* 

•  The  proportions  were,  in  Roman  troops,  6000  Legionaries  of  the  line,  J400 
Velites,  and  600  £quites.  In  social  troops,  6700  infantry  of  the  wings,  800  cavalry 
of  the  wings,  400  extraordinary  cavalry,  and  1700  extraordinary  infantry. 

t  So  Suetonius,  when  enumerating  the  conquests  of  Augustus,  says,  Voanii 
autem  partim  ductth  partim  au^piciis  suis.     /lug.  21. 
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III.  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  THEIR  MARCHES 
AND  ENCAMPMENTS. 

Tab  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even  in  the 
longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifying  it  with  a 
nunpart  and  ditch,  Lw.  xHv.  39.  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  91.  Persons  were 
always  sent  before  to  choose  and  mark  out  a  proper  place  for  that 
purpose  (casira  metori) :  hence  called  METATORES  ;  Uius,  Aiteris 
cfuim  vel  secundUy  is  put  for  €Uiero  diey  the  second  day  ;  tertiis  castrisy 
qmntis  castris,  &c.     Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  15.  iv.  71.  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staved  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
tiro  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  ccistnz,  and  in  later  ages 
MANSIO ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one  day,  Plin. 
xii.  H.,  or  for  an  inn.  Suet,  Tit  10.^  as  <rra6f4,o<;  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  place, 
it  was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp,  iESTlVA,  a  summer 
<amp;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp  (which  was  first  used  in  the 
siege  of  Veji),  Liv,  v.  2.  Hibemacula  adificavit,  Id.  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified^  and 
fiirnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion Hke  a  city,  as  storehouses  (atTnaria),  workshops  (Jahrica),  an  in* 
finnary  (wl^udinarium),  &c.  Hence  from  them  many  towns  in 
Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin;  in  England  parti- 
cularly, those  whose  names  end  in  cesier  or  cheater,* 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square  (quadrata\  and  always' 
of  the  same  figure,  Polyb,  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or  adapted  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  Veget,  i.  23.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  (Fossa), 
usually  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampart  (VAL- 
LUM), composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (AGGER),  and 
sbarp  stakes  {audesy  VALLI  vel  jso/t),  stuck  into  it,  Virg,  G,  ii.  25. 
Cos.  B.  Oiv.  ii.  1.  15.  Pofyb.  xvii.  U,  15.  [Distant  200  feet  from 
the  nearest  tents  on  every  side.] 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Porta  PRiB- 
TORIA,  vel  JBxtraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl.  27.  DECU- 
MANA,  opposite  to  the  former  (^ab  tergo  castrorum  et  hosti  aversa, 
vel  ab  hoste),  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.    Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  24-.    Civ.  iii.  79.    Porta 

PRINCIPALIS  DEXTRA  and  PRINCIPALIS  SINISTRA,  Liv.  xl.  27. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower. 

The  upper  part  (pars  castrorum  superior^  was  that  next  the  porta 
prcHoria,  in  which  was  the  general's  tent  (ducts  tabemaculum),  called 
PR^TORIUM,  also  Augurale,  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  13.  xv.  30.,  from 
that  part  of  it  where  he  took  tlie  auspices  (auguraculum,  Fest.  vel 
Quguraioriumy    Hygin.    de    Castramet.)    or    Augustale,    QuinctiL 

*  **  In  the  cities  which  this  people  erected  during  their  occupation  of  Britain,  tliey 
tppetr  to  haye  pursued  the  same  system  which  marked  tlieir  regular  camps.  The 
Rmaiiis  now  eiistiug  of  one  of  the  most  extensive,  Silchester,  near  Basinjgstoke,  in 
Hampdiire,  partakes  very  much  of  the  same  nature,  both  as  to  the  disposal  of  its 
walls,  ditches,  streets,  and  gates,  as  the  consular,  or  rather  the  imperial  Camp."--> 
EncycL  Mctrop,  art.  Camp. 
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viii.  2,  8.,  with  a  sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  prctorian 
cohort,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  Pr^Bt&rium  were  the  tents  of  lieu- 
tenant-generals, and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Qufestor,  QU^STO- 
RIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta  decumana, 
hence  called  Quastorich  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard  by  the  quaestor's 
tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  also  Quintana,  where  things  were 
sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv.  xli.  2.  SueL  Ner.  26.  Pofyb.  vi.  S8.  In 
this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefects  of 
the  allies,  the  Evocad^  AhlecH^  and  JBxtraordinariiy  both  horse  and 
foot.  But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  the 
classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was  assigned  both  to 
officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp, 
called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  vii.  12,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general 
was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  the 
army.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  67.  Hist.  iii.  IS.,  where  the  tribunes  held  their 
courts  (Jura  reddebafU)*,  Liv.  xxviii.  24.,  and  punishments  were  in- 
flicted, Suet,  Odi.  1.  Aug.  24.  Liv.  viii.  S2.  ix.  16.,  the  principal 
standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  TaeiL  AnnaL 
i.  S9. ;  also  the  images  of  the  emperors,  IcL  iv.  2.  xv.  29.,  by  which  the 
soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  fforai.  Od.  iv.  5.  Bp.  ii.  1.  16.,  and 
deposited  tlieir  money  at  the  standards  (ad  vel  {qmd  siffna)^  as  in  a 
sacred  place,  Suet.  Dom.  7.,  each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay,  and  th€ 
half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored  till  the  end  ik  the  war, 
Veget.  ii.  20. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in  this 
manner :  —  The  cavalry  in  the  middle ;  on  both  sides  of  them  the 
Triarii^  Prindpes,  and  HastaH;  next  to  them  on  both  sides  were  the 
cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is  observable,  were  always  posted 
in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  any  plots  (nequid  nawB  rei 
tnoUrentur)  by  being  united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of 
the  Velites.  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  tlie  empty  space 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves  (Calones  vel  servi),  and  retainers  or 
followers  of  the  camp  (Lix^,  qui  exercitum  seqitebantur^  qwtstus 
gratis,  Festus),  Liv.  xxiii.  16.  These  were  little  used  in  ancient 
times.     A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers 

*  A  law  was  introduced  by  Camillus,  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  that  no  soldier 
should  be  impleaded  without  the  camp,  in  order  that  he  might  always  be  upoa  the 
spot  in  case  of  an  engagement :  — 

**  Legibus  antiquis  castrorum,  et  more  CamiUi 
Servato,  miles  ne  vallum  I'Uigtt  extra 
£t  procul  a  signis.     Justissima  Centurionum 
Cognitio  est  igitur  de  milite."  —  Juv*  xvi.  15.  18. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  remark,  the  superiority  which  soldiers  ("  quos  srma 
tegunt  et  balteus  ambit**)  possess  over  others  in  obtaining  speedy  and  expeditious 
justice:  — 

"  Nee  res  atteritur  longo  ttt/^ammtf  litis."  —  Id.  SO. 

Svfflamen  is  a  metaphorical  expression  taken  from  the  drag'Cham  of  a  Tehicle,  to 
express  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  law-business  was  transacted :  *<  ientd  arendfiri," 
as  be  terms  it  in  line  47. 
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were,  Sattust.  Jug.  45.  The  IAxcb  were  sometimes  altogether  pro- 
hibited, ibid.  At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  stayed  without  the 
camp,  in  what  was  called  Procestria  (csdificia  extra  eastra),  Festus; 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  22. 

The  tents  (tenioria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  extended 
with  ropes :  hence  sub  pelUbus  hiemarey  Flor.  i.  12.,  durarey  Liv.  v.  2., 
iaberi.  Id.  37.  39.,  retineriy  in  tents,  or  in  camp,  TacU,  Ann.  xiii.  35. 
So  Cic  Acad.  iv.  2. 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  thevcdecanus  [corporal] 
or  petty  officer  who  commanded  them  (jqui  its  prcefitit)  ;  which  was 
properly  called  Contubernium,  and  they  Contubemales.  Hence  young 
Dobiemen,  under  the  general's  particular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in 
his  tent  {oontubemio  ejus  tnilitare),  and  were  called  his  Contuber- 
^AL,BSySuetJuL4f2,  Cic.  CobI.  SO.  Plane,  ^l.  SallustJuff.6if.  Hence, 
Vivere  in  eontubemio  alieupis,  to  live  in  one*s  family,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24. 
ContubemaUsy  a  companion,  Id.  i.  19.  x.  3.  The  centurions  and 
standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  intervals, 
called  YI^.  Of  these  there  were  nve  longwise  (in  Umffum),  \.  e. 
running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  praetorian  side ;  and  three 
across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  Qutntanoy  and  two 
in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Principia  already  described,  and  another 
between  the  PruBtorium  and  the  Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents 
between  the  via  were  called  SxRiG-ffi  (pvfAai). 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  appointed 
to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  or  centurions,  Juvenal,  viii.  147.,  as  they  likewise  were 
during  the  encampment  to  perform  different  services  (ministeria),  to 
procure  water,  forage,  wood,  Sec  From  these  certain  persons  were 
exempted  (immunes  cperum  militariumy  in  unum  pugmB  laborem 
reservaHy  Liv.  vii.  7.),  either  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  EquiteSy  VaL 
Max.  ii.  9.  7.,  the  Evocati  and  veterans,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  36.,  or  by 
the  favour  (ben^ficio)  of  their  commander;  hence  called  Beneficiarii, 
Festusj  Cos.  B.  C.  \.  15.  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be 
purchased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to 
military  discipline.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  17.  Hist.  i.  46.  The  soldiers 
obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called  Munifices,  Veget. 
ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each  legion 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Prafectus  castrorum. 
Tacit  AnnaL  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.   Veget.  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  was  appointed  to  keep  guard  at  the 
gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp,  before  the 
Prcetariumy  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  Qusstor,  and  Tribunes,  both  by 
day  and  by  night  (agere  excubias  vel  stationes  et  vigilias)y  who  were 
changed  every  three  hours,  Polyh.  vi.  33. 

ExcuBi-ffi  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night ;  VioiLiiE,  only 
by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly  called  Sta- 
tiones, on  the  ramparts,  Custodije,  Liv.  xxv.  40.  xliv.  33.  But 
siai^  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  VeUU  Pgtliagoras  injussu  inu 
peratoris,  id  est,  Dei,  deprcmdio  et  stations  viUB  decedercy  Cic.  Sen.  20. 
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Whoever  deserted  his  station  was  punished  with  death,  SueL 
Aug.  24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set  (atUeguam  vigiUa  dis- 
ponerentur),  the  watch-word  {symbdlum)  or  private  signal,  by  which 
they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio*  xliii.  54r.,  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  army  by  means  of  a  square  tablet  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA  from  its  four  corners  {-rivaaft^y  -a, 
qtiatuory  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  the  general 
chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night,  Poh/b.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  Sulla,  Apollo 
Delphicus  ;  and  of  Caesar,  Venus  Genitrix,  &c.  Sen,  ad  Virg. 
jEn.  vii.  637. ;  of  Brutus,  Libertas,  2>io.  47.  43.  It  was  given 
(tessera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects  of  the 
allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The 
person  who  carried  the  Tessera  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions, 
was  called  Tesserarius,  Tacit  Hist.  i.  25. 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general  were 
made  known  to  the  troops,.  Liv,  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii.  46.  xxviii.  14. 
Suet.  Galb.  6.,  which  seems  likewise  sometimes  to  have  been  done 
vivd  voce,  Liv.  xliv.  33.* 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  offioers  and 
friends  (cum  Pr^torium  dimittdkU),  after  giving  them  his  com- 
mands, all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  xxvL  15.  xxx.  5. 
xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  to  go  round  (^- 
cumire  vel  obire)  the  watches ;  hence  odled  circuitores,  vel  Or- 
citores.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  done  by  the  equitesj  Liv.  xxii.  1., 
and  tribunes.  Id.  xxviii.  24.,  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the  legaii 
and  general  himself,  SaUusL  Jug.  45.  At  last  particular  persons 
were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  VegeL  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the  army. 
Those  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet ;  CORNU,  the 
horn,  bent  almost  round ;  BUCCINA,  similar  to  the  h<Mm,  commonly 
used  by  the  watches  ;  LITUUS,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end, 
like  the  augur's  staff  or  iituus  ;  all  of  brass ;  whence  those  who  blew 
them  were  called  iENEATORES,  Suet  Jul  32.  The  Tuba  was 
used  as  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Aaron,  ad 
Horat.  Od.  i.  1.  23.,  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  Vxrg. 
JEn.  vi.  167*,  and  both  called  Concha,  because  first  made  of  shells, 
Id.  171. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  (tngiliis  mutandis) 
with  a  trumpet  or  horn  (tubd),  Lucan.  viii.  24.  (buccind),  Liv.  vii!  35. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.,  hence  ad  tertiam  huccinam,  for  vigiHam,  Liv. 

*  **  About  A.  U.  585,  some  new  regulations  were  introduced  into  the  Roman 
discipline,  by  the  consul,  ^milius  Paulus.  Instead  of  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand  aloud  at  the  head  of  the  legions  to  all  the  soldiers,  ^miTius  now  ordered  tbc 
tribune  of  the  nearest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primipile,  who  wk 
to  transmit  it  to  the  next  centurion,  until  it  was  conveyed  in  this  manner  through 
the  whole  of  the  army.  The  guards,  too,  which  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
stand  from  morning  till  night  at  their  posts,  were  now  relieved  at  noon ;  and  becao^ 
they  often  fell  asleep,  leaning  upon  their  shields,  they  were  ordered  for  the  ftitare  t« 
go  upon  guard  without  a  shield,  Liv,  xliv.  38.**— -  J^oofe'i  JR.  If.  iii.  p.  4^2. 
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xxvi.  15.,  and  the  time  was  determined  by  hour-glasses  (per  dep" 
^^dras),  Veget  iii.  8.     See  p.  214>. 

A  {HrinciiMl  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in  exercises 
(whence  the  army  was  called  Exebcitus),  walking  and  running 
(decuTMo)  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35.  xxvi.  51.  xxix.  22.  Polyh, 
vi.  20. ;  leaping,  swimming,  SueL  Aug.  65. ;  vaulting  (saUtio)  upon 
horses  of  wood,  Vegei,  i.  18.;  shooting  the  arrow^,  and  throwing  the 
javelin  ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy  (exercUia 
ad  paktm  vel  Palaria),  Juvenal,  vi.  346. ;  the  carrying  of  weights^ 
&c  Virg.  G.  iii.346.» 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp  (castra  movere)^  he 
gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage  (colligendi  vasd),  where- 
upon all  took  down  their  tents  (tabemacula  detendebant),  but  not  till 
thej  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  general  and  tribunes,  Polyb.  vi. 
Upon  the  next  signal  they  put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden, 
and  upon  the  third  signal  began  to  march ;  first  the  extraordinarii 
and  the  allies  of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then  the  legions ; 
and  last  of  all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in  the 
rear  {ad  agmen  cogendutny  i.  e.  colligendum^  to  prevent  straggling), 
and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order  (composito  agtniney  non 
itmeri  magis  apio^  qudm  praiho)^  that  they  might  readily  be  formed 
into  a  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Agmen  pilatum,  Serv.in  Virg, 
JEn.  xiL  121.,  vel  juttuMy  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  68.  When  under  no  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded  (agmine  incauto,  i.  e. 
minus  munito,  ut  inierpacatos  ducebaty  sc.  consul).  Liv,  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  the.  ground,  Liv,  xxxv.  4.  27,  28.  It 
was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square  (agmen  quadratum)  with 
the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv.  xxxi.  37.  xxxix.  30.  Hirt.  de  BelL 
GalL  yiilS.  TacU.  Ann.l  5l.i 

Scouts  (qxculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  (ad  omnia  exploranda).  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug.  46.  A  certain 
kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called  SPECULA  TO  RES, 
Tacii.  Hiet.  i.  24,  25.  27.  ii.  11.  33.  73,     Suet.  Claud.  35.     0th.  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  military 
pace  (gradu  miUtari  incedere)^  and  to  follow  the  standards  (signa 
eegui).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice 
a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as  the 
general  inclined.  They  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
in  five  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  agmine 
cUato)  twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  i.  9. 

*  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  (during  his  consulship,  A.  U.  648)  was  the  first  who  intrc 
duced  Uie  custom  of  teaching  Uie  soldiers  the  use  of  their  weapons  by  masters  taken 
from  the  schools  of  the  gliuliators,  a  practice  adopted  by  the  succeeding  generals ; 
•nd,  in  later  times,  mention  is  made  of  these  masters  for  the  soldiery,  under  the 
lame  c/£  campidoctores,  Veget  de  Re  Milit.  iii.  6.  —  IIooke*s  H.  H.  iv.  p.  106. 

t  "  Jgtnen  quadratum  was  the  march  in  battle  array  before  the  enemy.  The 
•gmen  hngunt  is  the  march  in  column ;  in  which  we  must  suppose  that  one  century 
of  the  first  class  followed  another,  each  ranged  witli  four  men  in  front  and  five  deep  ; 
after  them  came  Uie  centuries  of  the  second  class :  the  line  of  battle  was  formed 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  bv  wheeling  round."  —  Nieb*  ii>  p*  26^. 
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S2d  LOAD  CARRIED  BT  A  SOLDIER^MANNER  OF  DRAWING  DP»  STC 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almoat  iiicrediUe»  Vvg, 
6r.  ill.  S46.  HoToU  SaJU  ii.  10.:  yictuals  (dbaria)  for  fifteen  day8» 
Ctc.  Tacn  ii.  15,  16.,  soroetimes  more,  lAv,  jBfnL  57.,  usually  com,  as 
being  lighter,  sometimes  dressed  food  (coctus  cilnti)y  Liv.iLST.,  utensils 
(utensiUa),  ib.  42.,  a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock  (ruerum),  an  axe,  a 
nook,  and  leathern  thong  (fcUx  et  lorum  ad pabulandurn)^  a  chain,  a 
pot,  &c.  Liv,  xxviii.  4<5.  Horat.  JSpod,  ix.  IS.,  stakes  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twelve,  Idv.  iii,  27.,  the  whole  amounting  to  sixty 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered  theue 
not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself  (arma  membra  milites  duee- 
bant),  Cic.  Tuscii.  16. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a  day,  some- 
times more,  Ve^eL  i.  10.  Spartiatu  Adrian.  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  Uie  tents,  mills,  baggage, 
&c.  (JuMENTA  sARCiNARiA,  CiEs,  B.  C  i.  81.)  The  ancicut  Romans 
rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cumbersome,  SalkuU  Jug.  45. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the  rear, 
or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid,  et  Polyb.  x.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tribunes  and 
centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that  service  (cum  meta- 
toribui)i  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and  assign  to  each 
his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags  (yexiUa)  of  dif- 
ferent colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general'j^  tent  was  marked  with  a  white  flag,  and 
when  it  was  once  fixed  "*,  the  places  of  the  rest  followed  of  course,  as 
being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi.  39.  When  the  troops  came 
up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  rampart  (vaUumjaciebant)f 
while  part  of  the  army  kept  guard  (prasidiwH  agitabani)  to  prevent 
surprise.  The  camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and 
fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night,  JosqA* 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  6.t 

IV.  THE  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  AND  THE  DIFFERENT 
STANDARDS. 

The  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines  (triplid  acie, 
vel  triplidbus  stdfsidiis,  Sallust.  Jug.  49.^,  each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastati  were  placed  in  the  first  hne  (in prima  acie,  vel  in  prin- 
cipiis) ;  the  Principes  in  the  second  ;  and  the  Triarii  or  Pilani  in  the 
third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another.  [Between  the  first  and 
second  lines  was  a  space  of  50  feet ;  between  the  Principes  and  Triarii 
100  feet :  in  the  latter  space  stood  the  Roman  eagles,  and  the  consuls 
and  lieutenant-generals  took  their  posts.]  The  Principes  are  sup- 
posed anciently  to  have  stood  foremost.  Hence  post principioy  behiDd 
the  first  line,  Ter.  Etm.  iv.  7.  1 1.  Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10.  Trant^ 
vorsis  principiisy  the  fi-ont  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  flank, 
Sallust  Jug.  49.  Liv*  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  39. 

*  From  this,  as  from  a  central  point,  a  square,  whose  sides  were  100  feet,  was 
traced. 

f  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  first  adopted  an  exact  sjrstem  of  < 
after  their  war  with  Pyrrhus,  A.  U.  C.  480. 
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A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one  another, 
so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They  were  not  placed 
directlj  b^ind  one  another  as  on  march  {agmine  quadrcUo) ;  but  ob- 
liquely, in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  Quincunx*y  Virg.  G.  ii.  279., 
unless  when  thej  had  to  contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  Polyh,  xv.  9.,  ei  Appian,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  There  were  certain 
intervals  or  spaces  (VIM)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise 
between  the  maniples.  Hence  ordinea  explicare^  to  arrange  in  order 
of  battle,  lAv*  iii.  60.,  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free  space 
of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind,  Polyh,  xvii.  26. 

The  VdUes  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  {in  viis)  between 
the  maniples,  Liv.  xxx.  33.     SallusL  ibid.,  or  on  the  wings,  xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the 'centre  (mediant  aciem  tenebant), 
the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings  (comua)y  Liv.  xxxvii. 

39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  behind  the  foot,  whence 
they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the  enemy  through  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  maniples,  Liv.  x.  5. ;  but  they  were  commonly  posted  on 
the  wings,  Liv,  xxviii.  ]4<.,  hence  called  AL^,  Gdl,  xvi.  4.  Plin,Ep. 
7.  30.,  which  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies 
(aktrii  vel  alarii  equites)^  Liv.  xxxi.2L  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.,  when  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (equites  leffianarii)^  Liv.  xL 

40.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  41 .,  and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  infantry  {cokortes 
alares  vel  eUaria)y  Liv.  x.  40.  43.     Caes.  B.  C.  i.  65.  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Sometimes 
all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line.  For 
instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  legion  and  its  allies 
were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  re- 
serve (in  stihsidOs  vel  prcBsidiis),  Liv.  xxvii.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx.  18* 
This  was  called  Acies  duplex,  Cas.  B.  C.  i.  75.  Sallust.  Cat,  59., 
when  there  was  only  one  line,  Acies  Simplex,  Ccbs,  B,  G,  iii.  25. 
Afr.  ]  2.  53.  Some  think  that  in  later  times  an  army  was  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers  into 
different  ranks.  In  the  description  of  Caesar's  battles  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into  Hastatiy  Principesy 
and  Triarii,  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts, 
which  Cssar  generally  drew  up  m  three  lines,  Cas,  B.  G,  i.  19.  41. 
ii.  22.  iv.  11.  B.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74.  Afr,  53.  So  SaUust,  Cat.  59. 
Tacit,  Hist,  ii.  24.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of 
reserve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  line  (quartam  aciem  insdtuit),  to 
oppose  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune 

*  "  Hie  Romans  generally  adopted  the  quincunx  or  chequer  order  for  battle, 
o-vving  to  the  facility  it  allowed  for  forming  line  and  column  at  pleasure.  The  inter-' 
vaUa  betwixt  the  manipules  were  equal  to  the  fronts  of  the  manipules  tbemseWes ;  so 
tliat,  by  advancing  the  manipules  of  the  Principes  through  the  intervals  of  the  Jffastati, 
a  line  was  at  once  formed,  or  by  moving  them  fourteen  yards  (the  extent  of  the  front 
of  each  roanipule)  either  way,  the  formation  was  doubled ;  and  by  placing  the  mani. 
pules  of  the  Triarii  exactly  behind  those  of  the  Principes  (as  when  the  army  was 
threatened  by  elephants)  the  whole  was  formed  into  columns,  separated  by  the  usual 
intervaUa.  The  line  of  the  3Vtarti  was  continuous."— JBncyc.  -BnVann.  "Chevalier 
FoLard  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  defeat  of  Regulus  was  altogether  owing  to  his  mistake 
in  not  leaving  (as  Scipio  did  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Zama)  sufficient  spaces  be^ 
tween  tbe  columns  of  his  main-body,  for  the  elephants  to  pass  freely  through  them.'* 
— ifooitff'*  R.  B>  ii.  p.  486. 
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of  the  day>  B.  C  iii.  76.    This  was  properly  called  Aciss  quadru- 
PLEX;  as,  B.Afr.  5S. 

In  the  time  of  Csesar  the  bravest  troops  were  connaonly  placed  in 
the  front,  Sallust.  et  Cos.  ibid.9  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom.  This 
and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military  art  are  ascribed  to 
Marius. 

AciBS  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in  order  of 
battle;  as,  Aciem  insiruere^  aqtiare,  exomarcy  eaiplicarej  eaeienuare, 
firmare^  perturbare,  instauraref  restituerey  redintegrarey  &c.* ;  but  also 
for  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fam,  vi.  3.  SueL  Aug.  20.  Commisiam  aeiem 
90cutus  est  terra  tremor^  there  happened  an  earthquake  after  the  figfat 
was  begun,  Fhr.  ii.  6.  Post  aciesprimas,  after  the  first  battle>  OvifL 
Met.  xiii.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  standard 
and  standard-bearer.  Varro  de  Lai.  Ling.  iv.  16.  Lw.  viii.  8.  Ve^ 
ii.  23.  Hence  milites  signi  uniusy  of  one  maniple  or  century^  Lh, 
XXV.  23.  xxxiii.  1.9.;  Beliqua  signa  in  subsidio  arUns  coUocaty  be 
places  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of  reserve  or  in  the  second 
line  more  closely,  SaUust  Cat.  59. ;  signa  inferrey  to  advance ;  con- 
vertercy  to  face  about,  CtBs.  B.  G.  i.  25. ;  efferrsy  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
Zav.  XXV.  4. ;  a  signis  discedercy  to  desert.  Ibid.  20. ;  re/errey  to  retreat; 
also  to  recover  the  standards,  Virg.  j3Sn.  vi.  826. ;  signa  conferrty  vel 
signis  coUaJds  confligerey  to  engage  ;  signis  infestis  inferriy  tre,  vel  ince- 
d&rey  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  urbem  inlrare  syb  signis^  Liv.  iii. 
51. ;  sub  signis  legumes  ducere,  in  battle  order,  Cic.  Att  xvi.  8.;  signa 
infestaferrey  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg.  j3Sn.  v.  583. 

Tlie  ensign  of  a  tnampuhis  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  (see  p.  317.),  whence  miles  manipularisy  a  common 
soldier,  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  1 1 6.  Afterwards  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece 
of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably  in 
allusicm  to  the  word  manipulusfy  and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval 
shield,  commonly  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  also  of  gold,  Berodian.  iv. 
7.)  on  which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as 
Mars  or  Minerva  ;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperor^, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  4<3.  Bist.  i.  41.  iv.  62.,  or  of  their  favourites,  Suet.  Tib. 
48.  Col.  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called  Numina  legionumf 
and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration,  Stcet.  Col.  14.  ViL  % 
Tacit.  Ann.  \.  39.  Veget.  ii.  6.  The  soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucm. 
i.  374.^ 

We  read  also  of  the  standard  of  the  cohorts,  Liv.  xxvii.  15.  Qbs. 
B.  G.  ii.  25.  TaciL  Ann.  i.  18.  Bist  i.  41.,  as  of  prefects  or  com- 
manders of  tlie  cohorts,  SaUust  Jug.  46.  But  then  a  whole  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  for  a  part,  co?iortes  for  manipuli  or  ardines,  which 
were  properly  said  ad  signa  convenire  et  coniineri,  Cass.  B.  G.  vL  1.  SI. 

*  "  AcUm  erigere,  to  march  in  line  of  battle  up  the  hill,  Tac.  Agrie.  §  XTiii."— 7> 
^  As  Vcgetius  ii.  13.,  observes,  with  more  probability,  from  the  soldiers  faanqg 
fought  with  joined  hands. 

\  *•*  On  certain  festivals,  tliey  crowned  them  with  flowers,  and  perfumed  them, 
PUn,  1.  xiii.  '  Aquilie  certc,  ac  signa  ilia  puWenilenta,  et  custodiis  horrida,  inuQ- 
guntur  etiam  Testis  diebus.*  This  custom  is  also  attested  by  an  inscriptioa  oa 
an  ancient  marble,  which  runs  thus:' —  Corokji  .  Inlatjk  .  Signa  que  umgta.*'^ 
Hookt^s  R.  H.  i.  p.  248. 
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37.  The  diviaions  of  the  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been  different 
at  different  times.  Cesar  mentions  1^  chosen  men  of  the  same 
centuTy,  B,  C.  iii.  76.,  and  Vegetius  makes  manipulus  the  .same  with 
amiidtermumi  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a 
diversity  of  ranks,  Ordines  inferiores  et  superiores,  CtBs*  J3.  G. 
▼i.  34.  TaeiL  Hist.  i.  52.  iv.  59.,  and  a  gradation  of  preferments.  Or* 
DIKES  vel  gradfu  milituB,  Ibid,  et  Cses.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet.  Claud.  25. 
The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cohortes,  battaUcns  of 
foot,  and  turmje,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  Marcel.  2.  Fcam.  xv.  2.  Att* 
yu  2.  Cohon  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to 
the  legions,  ToieU.  Hist.  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely, 
applied  to  cavalry,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  107- 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters  inscribed 
on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  Veg^  ii.  13. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a  flag  or 
banner,  t.  e.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  Liv. 
used  also  by  the  foot,  Ccm.  B.  G.  vi.  33.  37.9  particularly  by  the 
veterans  who  had  served  out  their  time,  but  under  the  emperors  were 
still  retamed  in  the  army,  and  fought  in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion, 
under  a  particular  standard  of  their  own  (suh  vexiUo^  hence  called 
VEXILL ARIl),  TaeU.  Ann.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  VexiUum  or  Vex- 
iOaHo  is  also  put  for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  standard, 
TaeiL  Hist.  i.  31.  70.     Suet  Galb.  18.     Stat.  Theb.  xii.  782. 

To  lose  the  standard  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful  (^Magnum 
perdere  crimen  eraty  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  114.),  particularly  to  the  standard- 
bearer,  CiBs.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  V.  29.  B.  C.  i.  54.,  sometimes  a  capital 
crime,  lAv.  ii.  59.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  standards  were 
sometimes  thrown  among  the  enemy,  ZAv*  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv.  14. 
xxvL  5. 

A  silver  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  some- 
times hokling  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xl.  18.,  was  the  common  standard  of  the  legion, 
at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for  before  that  the  figures  of  other 
animals  were  used,  Plin,  x.  4.  s.  5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a 
legion,  Cces.  Hisp.  30.,  and  aquUa  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a 
l^on.  Tacit,  passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  maniple 
of  the  Tfiarii  [by  an  officer  called  Aqmlifer']  ;  but  after  the  time  of 
Marius,  in  the  first  line,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the 
general,  Sallust.  Cat.  59.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army;  thus 
Medio  dux  agmine  Tumus  vertitur  arma  tenens,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  28., 
usually  on  horseback,  Liv.  vi.  7-  SeUl.  Cat.  59.  Cas.  Gall.  i.  25.  So 
likewise  the  Legati  and  Tribunes,  Ilnd.  Sc  Cubs.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the  first  line, 
were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37.  vii.  16. 33.  ix.  32.  39. 
xxiL  5.  XXX.  33.  CtBS.  B,C  i.  41.  52.  Those  behind  the  standards 
(postsigna),  POSTSIGNANI,  Liv.  viii.  11.  Frontin.  Strateg.  i.  3. 
17.,  vel  SUBSIGNANI,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70. ;  but  the  Suhsignani  seem 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  VexiUariif  or  privileged  veterans, 
Id.  iv.  33.  Ann.  i.  36. 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called  COHORS 
PRiETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11.  Fam.  x.  30.   Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Jug. 
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98.»  first  iastituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  FeUus;  but  something 
similar  was  used  long  before  that  time,  Liv,  ii.  20.,  not  mentioned  in 
Cssar,  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G.  L  40. 

When  a  general,  afler  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had  deter* 
mined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red  flag  was  dis- 
played (vexillum  vel  siffnwn  puffrue  proponebaiur),  on  a  spear  from  the 
top  of  the  PrcBtarium,  Caes.  de  Bell.  G.  ii.20.  [**  B.  Civ.  iii.  81."— Jl] 
Liv.  xxii.  45.,  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  Then  having 
called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (clasficOf  i.  e.  tubSL  am- 
done  advocatdy  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  S6.  viii.  7-  32.)  he  harangued  (aUoque- 
batur)  the  soldiers^  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts, 
by  raising  their  right  hands,  ib,  &  Lucan,  i.  S86.,  or  by  beating  on  the 
shields  with  their  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  JUtean.  ii. 
596.  This  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  from  a  tri- 
bunal raised  of  turf  (e  tribunaU  ceapititio  aut  viride  oetpUe  exstntcto), 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  144.  A  genend 
always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  mUUes:  hence  Cssar 
greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded 
their  discharge,  by  calling  them  Quirites  instead  of  milites,  Dio. 
xlii.  53.    Suet.  Cees.  70. 

Afler  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded  (signa  canebani),  which 
was  the  signal  for  marching,  Ltuxtn.  iL  597. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  amu  (ad  arma  am- 
damatum  est).  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the  ground  were 
pulled  up  (convellebantur)f  Liv.  iiL  50.  54.  vL  28.  Virg,  jStl,  xi.  19. 
if  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen ;  if  not,  the  con- 
trary, Liv.  xxii.  3.  Cic.  JDiv.  i.  35.  VcU.  Max*  i.  211.  Ztuecm.  viL 
162.  Hence,  AquikB  prodire  nolenies,  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move, 
JFlor.  ii.  6.  Dio.  xl.  1 8.  The  watch-word  was  given  (siffmtm  datum 
est)  either  vivd  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tessera^  Caes.  de  B.  G.  iL  20.  de 
B.  Afric.  83.,  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv.  v.  36.  xxi.  14. 
In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  soldiers  made  their  testaments  {in pro- 
cinctu,  see  p.  55,)f  Gell,  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  (intra  ieU  coi^ectum, 
unde  a  ferentariis  prcdium  committi  poeset)^  the  general  riding  round 
tlie  ranks  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  and  then  gave  the  signal 
to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  soldiers 
rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  great  shout  (maximo  clamorepr<h 
currebant  cum  signis  vel  pilis  infestisy  i.  e.  in  hostem  versis  vel  directum 
Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Caes.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8.  &c.  Dio.  xxxvi.  ^% 
which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the  enemy, 
C<BS.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  decrevit,  when  the 
enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

The  Velites  first  began  the  battle;  and  when  repulsed  retreated 
either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files  (per  intervallaordinum)^ 
or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then  the  Hastati 
advanced;  and  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retired  slowly  (pressopede) 
into  the  intervals  of  the  ranks  of  the  Principesy  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  be- 
hind them.  Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  Triarii  rose  up  (consurgebant) :  for  hitherto  they  continued  in  a 
stooping  posture  (subsidehanty  kinc  dicti  subsidia,  Festus)^  leaning  on 
their  right  knee,  witli  their  left  leg  stretched  out,  and  protected  with 
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their  shidds:  hence,  Ad  triarios  vbntum  est,  it  is  come  to  the  last 
push,  Ia»,  Tiii.  8.  [10.]  * 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hastaii  and  Principes  into  the  yoid  spaces 
between  their  mampuUy  and  closing  their  ranks  (compressis  ordinilms), 
without  leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  compact  body  (uno 
eoniinetUe  afftnine)  renewed  the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several 
fresh  attacks  to  sustain  before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Triarii 
were  defeated,  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded  (recephd 
cednenaUi),  Liv.  viii.  8,  9.  t 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Marius. 
After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  however,  are  not  ex- 
actly ascertained. 

llie  l^ions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their  march, 
and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field.  Tacit  Hist,  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  withdrawing 
particttlar  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight  front  (redd 
froniey  Festus;  vel  (BquaHs  frontibusy  TibuU.  iv.  1.  103.  acies  di- 
rbcta).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced  before  the  centre  (acies 
sinuata),  Senee.  de  BeaL  Vii,  4.  Liv.  xxviii.  14.,  which  was  the  usual 
method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario;  or  the  contrary  (acies  gibbera,  vel 
flexa\  Which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Canns,  Liv.  xxii.  47. 
Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  figure  of  a  wedge  (CU- 
NEUS  vel  trigonum,  a  triangle),  called  by  the  soldiers  Caput  porci- 
NUM,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A,  Liv.  viii.  10.  QuincHL  ii.  13. 
Virg.  JBn.  xii.  269.  457.  C(B8.  B.  G.  vi.  40.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit, 
de  Mor.  G,  6.,  and  Spaniards,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  But  cuneus  is  also  put 
for  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  ^A^ito?,  Liv.  xxxii.  17.  Some- 
times they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the  cuneus^  in  the  form  of  a 
FORCEPS  or  scissars :  thus,  V,  GelL  x.  9.    Veget.  ii.  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  of^en  formed  themselves  into 
a  round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS,  hence  orbes  facere  vel  volvere; 
m  orhem  Be  tutari  vel  eonghbare),  Sallust.  Jug.  97.  Liv.  ii.  50.  iv.  28. 
39.  xxiii.  27.   Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  37.  Tacit.  An.  ii.  H. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  without  re- 
maining in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA,  Festus.^ 

*  "  The  stratagem  of  rallying  thus  by  means  of  these  openings  in  the  lines,  has 
been  reckoned  almost  the  whole  art  and  secret  of  the  Roman  discipline,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  if  duly  observed ;  for  fortune,  in 
every  engagement,  must  have  failed  them  three  several  times,  before  they  could 
be  routed;  and  the  enemy  must  have  had  the  strength  and  resolution  to  overcome 
them  in  three  several  encounters  for  the  decision  of  one  battle ;  whereas  most  other 
nations,  and  even  the  Grecians  themselves,  drawing  up  their  whole  army  as  it  were 
iu  one  front,  trusted  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  success  of  a  single  charge.*' 
—  Sooke's  R.  H.  ii.  p.  217. 

t  The  EqvUet,  though  men  of  superior  grade,  were  but  of  little  military  import- 
ance. Without  saddles  and  without  stirrups,  as  a  fulcrum  for  reaction,  the  Roman 
horse-soldier  could  never  esert  half  his  force.  They  frequently  dismounted,  in  order 
to  take  a  more  decided  part  in  the  engagement. 

\  **  In  following  the  Romans,  says  Dr.  Browne,  in  tlieir  wars  under  the  em- 
perors, we  find  their  discipline  and  their  tactics  declining  from  age  to  age,  in  the 
nme  manner  as  tliey  had  advanced  and  improved.  The  spirit  of  change,  though 
productive  of  some  ameliorations,  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  the  legion.  As  long  as 
the  Romans  continued  faithrul  to  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  ancient  masters,  their 
infantry  maintained  its  superiority ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  were  departed  from, 
it  declined.     <  One  cannot  read  without  indignation,*  says  Guischardt,    '  the  bad 
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When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of  joj 
saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPCR  ATOR  [which  was  always 
the  first  and  necessary  step  towards  a  triumph].  (See  p.  147.)  His 
lictors  wreathed  their  fasoes  with  laurel^  Pluiarch.  in  Lueuli,,  as  did 
also  the  soldiers  their  spears  and  javelins.  Stat,  Sylv,  v.  i.  92.  MartiaL 
vii.  5,  6.  Plin.  xv.  30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapt  round  with 
laurel  (lUerce  laureaUe)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success,  to 
which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  1 1.  25.,  and  if  the  victory  was  consider- 
able, to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv,  xlv.  1.  Cic.  Pu.  ]?•  Au.  v.  20. 
Pom,  ii.  10.  Appian.  JB.  MithruL  p.  223.,  to  which  Persius  allude?, 
vi.  43.  These  kind  of  letters  were  seldom  sent  under  the  emperors, 
Dio.  liv.  11.  Tacit  Agric.  18.  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed 
a  thanksgiving  (stgjplicaHoy  vel  supplickan^  vet  graiulatioy  Cic  Mar- 
cell.  4.  [Cat.  iv.  10.]  Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the 
general  the  title  of  Impbrator,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or 
return  to  the  city  [from  which  moment  his  command  and  title  expired 
together  of  course,  and  he  resumed  his  civil  character],  Cw.  PhiLiCvs. 
3,  4,  5.  In  the  mean  time  his  lictors,  having  Xhefoucei  wreathed  with 
laurel,  attended  him,  lb.  [With  these  insignia,  Cicero,  upon  his  return 
from  the  government  of  Cilicia,  landed  at  BrundUsium]. 

V.    MILITARY  REWARDS. 

After  a  victory,  the  general  assembled  his  troops;  and  in  pre- 
sence  of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  deserved 
them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown  (CORONA  CIVICA), 
given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  CreiL  v.  6.  Lie.  vi. 
20.  X.  46.,  with  tliis  ijiscription,  OB  civem  sbrvatum,  vel  -«t  -fox, 
Senec.  Clem,  i.  26.,  made  of  oak  leaves  (efronde  quemdy  hence  called 
Quercus  cimiiSj  Virg.  Mn,  vi.  772.),  and  by  the  appointment  of  thegeneral 
presented  by  the  person  who  had  been  saved  to  his  preserver,  whom  he 

tactical  arrangements  which  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Vegetius  (A.  B.  S86>, 
had  substituted  for  the  ancient  models.  The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  mt  deep  and 
sometimes  three.  Each  rank  had  different  arms ;  and  the  greater  part  were  siingers 
and  archers.  I1ie  ranks  were  separated  about  six  feet  from  each  other ;  and  the 
files  had  been  diminished  three  feet  in  distance,  because  they  fought  no  longer  with 
the  sword,  and  they  had  even  forgot  the  proper  use  of  the  pUum  or  javelin.  The 
third  and  fourth  ranks  were  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  detach  themselTes, 
charge  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  afterwaids  return  to  their  post.  One  cannot 
imagine  any  thing  more  pitiable.*  *'  —  Encyclopedia  JSritannica,  «  It  is  the  just 
and  important  observation  of  Vegetius,  tliat  the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with 
defensive  armour,  from  tlie  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Gratian  (A.  D.  367).  The  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the  disuse  of  exercise,  ren- 
dered the  soldiers  less  able  and  less  willing,  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service:  they 
complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour  which  tliey  seldom  wore ;  and  they  succes- 
sively obtained  tlie  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets. 
The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the  short  sword  and  the  formidable /M/xsif 
which  had  subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their  feeble  hands.  Tbe 
loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonour  of  tbe  Roman  name,  in- 
effectually solicited  the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of 
tbe  infantry.  The  ener\'atcd  soldiers  abandoned  their  own  and  tlie  public  defence ; 
and  their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.**—  Gibbon* t  Deciitie  and  Fall,  ch.  xxvii.  fin. 
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ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane,  30.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  ahrajs  bestowed  by  the  i^tiiice  {tmpercOorid  fnanu)y  Tacit  Ann. 
[ii.  83.]  iii.  21.  xv.  12.  It  was  attended  with  particular  honours. 
The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the  spectacles,  and  sat  next  the 
senate.  When  he  entered,  the  audience  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
(ineunii  etiam  ab  senatu  cusurgdxxtur)^  Plin.  xxi.  4.  Among  the 
honours  decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this,  that  a  civie 
crown  should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  house,  between  two 
laurel  branches,  which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as 
if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  conqueror  of 
his  enemies,  Dio,  liii.  16.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  S.Jin.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  614. 
iv.  953.  TrisL  iii.  1.  35—48.  So  Claudius,  Su^  17.,  hence,  in  some 
of  the  coins  of  Augustus,  there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  in- 
scribed, OB  CIVES  SERVATOS. 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden  crown,  called  Corona 
Vallaris  vel  Castrensis,  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  To  him  who  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  a  citv  in  an  assault.  Corona  Muralis,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.; 
who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy.  Corona  Na valis,  Festm ; 
GeHv.G. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius  in  a 
sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  the  beaks 
of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata,  Vtrg.jSn.viiu  684.,  said  to  have  been 
never  given  to  any  other  person,  Liv.  Epit.  129.  Paterc.  ii.  81.  Dio. 
xlix.  14. ;  but  according  to  Festus,  in  voc,  Navali,  and  Pliny,  viL  SO. 
xvi.  4.,  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  by 
Ponnpey ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrata  and  navalis, 
which  others  make  different.     So  also  Steet.  Claud.  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers  gave  to 
their  deliverer  (ei  dud  qui  liberavitt  Gell.  v.  6.)  a  crown  made  of  the 
grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  blocked  up ; 
hence  called  graminea  corona  OBSIDIONALIS,  Liv.  vii.  37.  Plin. 
xxii.  4,  5.  This  of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest. 
A  few,  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted, 
Ih.  5,  6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  had 
displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  M. 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat,  Liv. 
vii.  10.  26. ;  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Roman  army  from  being 
surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  Id.  37.,  and  to  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  21. 
XXX.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards  (pr^Brma  minora)  of  various  kinds ;  as, 
a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it  (Hasta  pura),  Virg.  JBn.  vi.  760. 
Suet.  Claud.  28.  —  a  flag  or  banner,  t.  e.  a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a 
lance  or  spear  (VEXILLUM,  quasi  parvum  velum,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
-^n.viii.  1.)  of  different  colours,  with  or  without  embroidery  (auratum 
vel/wrMm),  Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25.— Trappings  (PHALERJE), 
ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  310.  Liv.  xxii.  52.,  and  for  men, 
Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  17.  Verr.  iii.  80.  iv.  12.  —  Golden  chains 
{AureiB  TORQUES),  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  9.  iii.  21.  Juvenal,  xvi.  60. 
[Isti  phaleris  omnes,  et  torquibus  omnes,  Cf.  iii.  60.],  which  went 
round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phakr<B  hung  down  on  the^  breast,  SiL 
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ItaL  XV.  52.  Bracelets  (ARMILL^),  ornaments  for  the  arms,  Zw. 
X.  44.  —  CoRNicuLA,  ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns, 
Ibid. —  CATELLiE  vel  CatenuUe,  chains  composed  of  rings ;  whereas 
the  Torques  were  twisted  (tortcB)  like  a  rope,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.— 
FlBULiE,  clasps,  or  buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  Ibid, 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  c^  the 
army  ;  and  such  as  received  them,  afler  being  publicly  praised,  were 
placed  next  him,  SaU,  Jug,  54.  Liv.  xxiv.  16.  Cic.  PhiL  v.  18.  17. 
They  ever  after  kept  them  with  great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the 
spectacles  and  on  all  public  occasions,  Liv.  x.  47<  They  first  wore 
them  at  the  games,  A.  tj.  459.  Ih, 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their 
houses,  VirgT'  ^n.  ii.  504.     Liv.  xxiii.  25. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy  in 
single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him  (gua  duxduci 
detraxit)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA  (ab  C^vel  cpibus,  Festus), 
Liv.  iv.  20.,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by 
Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nqf, 
in  Vit.  20.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of 
the  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron,  King  of  the 
Caeninenses,  Liv.  i.  10.,  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew 
Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318  *,  Liv.  iv.  20.,  and 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridom^us,  King  of 
the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Liv.  Epit  xx.  Vtrg.  JSn.  vi.  859.  Plutarch,  in 
MarceUo ;  Prcpert.  iv.  11. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opima,  which  Scipio  ^milianus,  when  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  King  of  the  Turdiili  and  Vaccai  in 
Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  iL  17.;  but  the  Spolia  Opima 
could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  invested  with  supreme 
command,  £Ho.  li.  24. 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a  double 
share  of  com  (dtq)lexfrumentum),  which  they  might  give  away  to 
whom  they  pleased :  hence  called  DUPLIC ARII,  Liv.  ii.  59.  vii.  87. 
also  double  pay  (duplex  siipendium),  clothes,  &c.  Cms.  BelL  Civ.  iii. 
53.,  called  by  Cicero  Diaria,  AU.  viii.  14. 

VI.    A  TRIUMPH. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Roman 
state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  victorious 
general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the  Capitol ;  so 
called  from  8p/a/A^of,  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  such  processions,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  v.  7.  Plin. 
vii.  56.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carrying  the 
Spolia  Opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  84.,  and  the 
first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  was  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons,  Liv.  i.  38.,  the  next  P.  Valerius,  Liv.  ii.  7. ;  and  the 

*  *  "  The  inscription  discovered  by  Augustus  on  the  linen  breastplate  of  Tolumnius, 
stating  that  the  consul  Cossus  bad  won  these  spoils  (Xt«y,  1.  c.)  is  decisive  eTidence 
that  he  cannot  have  done  so  earlier  than  327."  — Kieb.  ii.  p.  456. 
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first  who  triamphed  afler  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy  {adohonoire)^ 
vas  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  Id.  viil.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  bj  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  the  people 
against  tiie  will  of  the  senate,  Iav.  iii.  63.  vii.  17.,  to  the  general  who» 
in  a  just  war  with  foreigners  {justo  et  kastili  bello,  Cic.  Deiot.  5.)  and 
in  one  battle  had  slain  above  5000  enemies  of  the  republic*,  and  by 
that  victory  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  VaL  Max.  ii.  S. 
Whence  a  triumph  was  called  Justus,  which  was  fairly  won,  Cic,  PU, 
19.  Her.  Od.  i.  12. 54.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare,  et  Offers 
rel  depcTtart  triumphum  de  vel  ex  aUquo;  trUm^phare  aliqaem  vel 
aUquidy  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  836.  Plin.  v.  5.  ducere^  portare  vel  agere  sum 
infyiumpko.' 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war,  VaL  Max.  ii. 
8.  7.  Plor.  iv.  %  Dio.  xliL  18. ;  (hence  Bella  geri  placuU  nuUos 
habUura  triumphos  ?  Lucan.  i.  12.) ;  although  this  was  not  always 
observed,  Liv.  Epit.  115,  116.  133.  Plin.  Paneg,  2.  Dio.  xliii.  19.; 
nor  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and  aflerwards  only  recovered 
what  was  lost,  Oros.  iv. ;  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour, 
who  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain, 
Liv,  xxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  20. ;  nor  unless  he  left  his  province  in  a  state 
of  peace,  and  brought  from  tlience  his  army  to  Rome  alon^  with  him, 
to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  4*9.  xxxix.  29.  xlv. 
39.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  violated,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Pompey,  Vol,  Max.  viii.  15.  8.    Dio.  xxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without  either 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  37« 
Oras.  V.  4.  Cic.  Ccd.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  VaL  Max.  v.  4.  6^  and  also 
when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  authority, 
sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain.  This  was  first  done 
bj  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522,  VaL  Max,  iii.  6.  5.,  whom  several  after^ 
wards  imitated,  Liv,  xxvi.  21.  xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38.f 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  military 
command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were,  by  a  particular 
order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction  (  Ui  iisy  quo  die  nrbem 
triumphantes  invekerenthur,  imperium  esset\  Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Marttus,  and 
went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphalisy  through  the  Campus 
and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  2'riumphalis,  and  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capitol. 

The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked  with 
incense,  Ovid.  Trist  iv.  2.  4. 

*  <<  Tliis  was  expressly  enacted  by  an  old  law :  in  support  of  which  a  second  was 
afterwards  provided,  that  made  it  penal  for  any  of  their  triumphant  commanders  to 
make  false  returns  of  the  number  of  stain  on  the  enemy's  side  or  their  own ;  and 
obliged  them  to  take  an  oath,. upon  their  entrance  into  the  city,  before  the  quisstors 
or  public  treasurers,  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  In  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic  these  laws,  however,  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
usually  granted,  by  intrigue  or  faction,  to  any  general  of  credit  who  had  gained 
wme  little  advantage  against  pirates  or  fugitives,  or  repelled  the  incursions  of  wild 
barbarians  who  bordered  on  the  distant  provinces.** — Middleton*s  Life  cf  dc,  ii.  1. 

t  **  This  appears  to  have  occurred  only  five  times,  if  we  may  credit  the  Fasti 
CapitoUni,  in  which  the  names  of  the  generals  are  recorded.*'— -^nlAofi. 
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First  went  musicians  of  yarious  kinds,  singing  and  playing  triumphal 
songs ;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  having  their  horns 
gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then  in  car- 
riages were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  statues,  pictures, 
plate,  armour,  gold  and  silver,  and  brass ;  also  golden  crowns,  and 
other  gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv,  xxxiii.  24. 
xxxvti.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  vir^.  JEn.  viii.  72a  The 
titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames  (in 
fireulis).  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.,  and  the  images  or  represent- 
ations of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c.*,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  QuinctiL 
Yi.  3.  Plm.  v.  5.  Ovid.  Pont  ii.  1.  37.  iii.  4.  25.  Art.  Am,  i.  220. 
Fiar.  iv.  2,  The  captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their  child- 
ren and  attendants;  after  the  captives  came  the  lictors,  having  their 
fiuces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  musicians 
and  dancers,  dressed  Kke  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold :  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  a  JRantomimey  clothed  in  a  female  garb,  whose 
business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the  vanquished. 

Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  carrying  perfumes  (stf- 

fimentd). Then  came  the  general  (DUX)  dressed  in  purple  em- 
broidered with  gold  (togd  pictd  et  tunicd  palmatd)^  with  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  his  head,  Liv.  ii.  47.  x.  8.  Dionys.  v.  47.  PHn,  v.  39.  xv.  30., 
a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  Plut,  in  jEmiLj  and  in  his  left  an 
ivory  sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  43.,  having  hi* 
iace  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
on  festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  36.,  and  a  golden  ball  (aurea  bulia) 
hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some  amulet  in  it,  or  magical 
preservative  against  envy,  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  6. ;  standing  in  a  gilded 
chariot  (stans  in  curru  aurato)^  adorned  with  ivory,  Ovtd.  Pont.  iiL  4. 
85.  Juvenai.  v.  23.  viii.  3.,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  ArL 
Am.  i.  214.,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23. ;  sometimes 
by  elephants  [as  Ponmey  was],  PHn.  viii.  2.;  attended  by  his  rela- 
tions, Su^  Tib.  2.  JDomit.  2.  Cie.  Mvren.  5.,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
citizens  all  in  white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the 
chariot  along  with  him,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de  Punicy  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  much  elated  (ne  sUn  phcerei),  a  slave,  carrying  a 
golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems  stood  behind  him,  who  frequently 
whispered  in  his  ear.  Remember  that  thou  art  a  mam  !  PHh. 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  4.  Juvenai.  iL.  ^\.  Zonar.ii.  TereuU.Apolog.SS.  After 
the  genial,  followed  the  consuls  and  senators  on  foot,  at  least  accord- 

•  **  Messala  first  exhibited  a  picture  of  his  victory  orer  the  Carthagtoians.  L. 
Scipio  and  others  followed  his  example,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  4.  Painters  were  in 
vequisition  to  furnish  the  necessary  ornaments  of  a  triumph.  The  Athenians  seiu 
Metrodorus  to  Paulus  JBmilius  for  that  purpose,  Ibid.  c.  11.  1S4.  Models  of  tovni 
urere  displayed  in  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Asiatlcus  over  Antiocbus,  Li».  xxxvii.  59. 
Mandnus  was  said  to  have  owed  his  consulship  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  among 
the  people  by  a  painting  which  represented  his  successful  assault  on  Carthage, 
P&'n.  H.  N.  XXXV.  4.  A  large  class  of  the  symbols  employed  in  the  Ronsan  coinage 
"WM  sug^ted  by  conquest ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  designs  accompanied  by  ilw 
legends,  *«  allocutio,"  «« expeditio/*  «*trajeetus,**  &c.,  the  figures  emblematic  of  sub- 
jugated provinces,  and  the  delineations  of  triumphal  arches  and  public  edifices.**— 
Pr^feuor  Anttke**  Prize  Essay,  p.  10.  note.  Hor.  Epist.  II.  i.  193.  "  Captivum 
portatur  ebur,  capttva  Corinthus."  Tacitus,  jfnn.  ii.  41.,  speaking  of  the  triumph 
of  Germanicus  •.  "  Vecta  spolia,  captivi,  amulacra  montium^  fluminum,  prteliorum.'* 
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ing  to  the  appointment  of  Augui&tus ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go 
before  him,  Vio,  li.  21.  His  legati  and  military  tribunes  commonly 
rode  by  his  side,  Cic.  Pis,  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  their  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their  general's  praises, 
Liv.  [iv.  20.]  V.  49.  xlv.  38. ;  but  sometimes  throwing  out  railleries 
against  him,  Suei.  Jul.  ^9.  51.  Dumys.v'\u  72.  Martial,  u  5.  3., 
often  exclairo'mg,  Jo  Triumphe,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they 
passed  .along,  joined,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  2.  49.  CMd.  Trist,  iv.  2.  5\. 
Amor,  i.  2.  34. 

The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders  of  the  enemy  to  be 
led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic,  Verr,  v.  30.  Liv,  xxvi.  1 3. 
Dio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19. ;  but  not  always,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mitkrid,  253. 
/*«?.  xlv.  41,  42. ;  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait 
till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  Joseph,  de  BeU. 
Jvd,  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods  for  his  success,  he  commanded  the  victims  to  be 
sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid,  ibid,  from  the  river  Cli- 
turonus,  Virg,  G,  ii.  146.,  and  deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap 
of  Jupiter  (in  gremio  Jovis),  Senec.  Helv.  10.,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
part  of  the  spoils,  Plin,  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards 
desired  not  to  come  (ut  venire  supersederent),  that  there  might  be  no 
one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general.  Vol,  Max,  ii.  8. 6. 
After  supper  he  was  conducted  home  by  the  people  with  music  and  a 
great  number  of  lamps  and  torches.  Bio.  xliii.  22.  Plor.  ii.  2.  Cic. 
Sen,  13.,  which  sometimes  also  were  used  in  the  triumphal  procession, 
Suet.  JuL  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  x.  46., 
and  a  certain  sum  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded  (exauctorati  et  dimissi),  Liv.  xxviii. 
9.  XXX.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  triumphal  procession  sometimes  took 
up  more  than  one  day ;  that  of  Paul  us  ^milius  three,  Plutarch. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval  Tri- 
umph ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipdrce  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  493,  Liv. 
Epit,  17.,  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum,  called  Column  a 
Rostrata,  Quinctil,  i.  7.  Sil,  vi.  663.,  with  an  inscription,  part  of 
which  still  remains.*  [Plin.  xxxiv.  11.  Virg.  G.  iii.  29.  navali 
turgentes  cere  columnas,"] 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difiiculty,  or  the  like,  GeU. 
V.  6.,  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  called  OVATIO,  in 
which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Bio.  liv. 
8^  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,  Plin,  xv.  29.  s.  38.,  and 
instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep  (ovem),  whence  its  name,  Plut. 

*  See  Burton's  Description  of  the  Antiq.  of  Rome,  i.  148. 
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in  MarcM,  Dionys.  v.  47.  viii.  9.    Liv.  iii.  10.   xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  20. 
xxxiii.  28.  xli.  28.* 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner  confined 
to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio.  Ixii.  19.  23.,  and  the  generals  who 
acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices  only  received  tri- 
umphal ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Augustus,  Su^  Aug. 
38.  Tib.  9.  />w.  liv.  24.  31.  f  Hence  L.  Vitelhus,  having  taken  Terra- 
cina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  (Jawream  prospere 
getUe  rei)  to  his  brother,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  77.  As  the  emperors  were 
so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  12. 53.,  so  that 
honour  was  thought  above  the  k>t  of  a  private  person  ;  such  therefore 
usually  declined  it,  although  offered  to  them ;  as  Vinicius,  Dio.  liii.  26., 
Agrippa»  Id.  liv.  11.  24.,  Plautius,  Id.  Ix.  30.  We  read,  however, 
of  a  triumph  being  granted  to  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  for 
his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Constantinople,  and 
which  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history,  Procop. 
The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome  was  hy  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
20  Nov.  A.  D.  303«  Eutrop.  ix.  27.,  just  before  they  resigned  the 
empire,  Ih.  28. 

VII.  MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

These  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with  incon- 
venience, loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these:  1.  Deprivation  of  pay, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  (stipendio  privari)^  Liv.  xl.  41.,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  were  often  absent  from  their  standards  (infbe- 
QUENTEs),  Plant  True.  ii.  1. 19.  A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner 
was  called  Mke  dirutus,  Festus.    Whence  Cicero  facetiously  ap- 

flies  this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,   Verr.  v. 
3.,  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  12. 2.  For- 
feiture of  their  spears,  Censio  Hastaria,  Festus. 3.  Removal 

from  dieir  tents  (lecum  in  quo  tenderent  mutare)y  Liv.  xxv.  6. ;  some- 
times to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4.,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv.  xxvi.  1.    VaL  Max.  ii.  7. 

15. 4,  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest  (dbum  stantts 

capere),  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5,  To  stand  before  the  prcBtorium  in  a 

loose  jacket.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  7.  9.,  and  the  ceoturions 
without  their  girdle  (discincti)y  Liv.  xxvii.  13.,  or  to  dig  in  that  dress, 

Plut.  in  LucuU. 6.  To  get  an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of 

wheat  (hordeo  pasa)y  Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  ■    ■         7«  Degradatkn 

*  "  At  the  termination  of  the  servile  war  (A.  U.  C.  682),  M.  Cnasos  had  tbc 
honour  of  an  ovation  ;  for  it  was'  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  tifc  r^ublic  to 
grant  a  full  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  slaves.  Crassus,  however,  procured  a  special 
decree  of  the  senate,  aUtliorising  him  to  wear  on  the  occasion  tiie  laurd  crown, 
which  was  the  proper  ornament  of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle  was  of  the  ovation.  Pttd- 
m  CratfO'     In  Pison.  24.**  —  Middleton*s  Life  of  Cic  L  83. 

t  "  Tac  Jtin.  i.  55.  Decemitur  Germanico  triumphus  (A.  U.  C.  768),  iL  64. 
Decrevere  patres,  ut  Germanicus  atque  Dnisus  ovantes  urfoem  introirant  (A.  U.  C 
772).  Agric*  §  40.,  triumphalia  omamenta  (  Agricolae)  decerni  jubet :  in  the  wAes 
on  the  latter  passage,  Agrippa  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  declined  a  triumph, 
r  See  Brotier. )  *'  —  7.  Among  the  tnumphaHa  intignin  waa  a  statue  in  the  foruoi 
decked  with  laurel,  Toe.  Ann.  iv.  23.  zv.  72.  Hitt,  79. 
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of  rank  (grad&$  d^ecHo) ;  an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corps  or  less 
honourable  service  (tnUUia  tmOaiio),  Val.  Max.  ibid.  [Tac  Hist.  i.  25.] 
■8.  To  be  removed  from  the  camp  (a  caseris  segregari),  and  era- 
plojed  in  various  works,  Veget.  iii.  4.,  an  imposition  of  labour  (munem 
Tvm  mdicih)y  or  dismission  with  disgrace  (t^viommuM)^  mitH\  Hirt.  de 
Bell.  Afr.  54.,  vel  exauctoratio,  P/tn.  Ep.  vi.  31.  A.  Gellius  men- 
tions a  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting  blood  (ganguinem  fnU" 
lendi)y  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  was  deprived  of  its  name,  as 
that  adled  Auousta,  Dio.  Itv.  II. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods 
(wyw  eeecH),  or  with  a  vine  sapling  (rife),  Val.  Max.  ii.  7. 4.  Juvenal, 
viii.  247.— -2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as  a  slave,  Zw.  Bpit  55. 

3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the 

bastinado,  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Polyh,  vi.  35.,  which  was  the 
usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a  soldier 
was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently  with 
a  staff,  (HI  which  signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  him 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the  spot.  If  he 
made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not  however  return  to  his 
native  eountry ;  because  no  one,  not  even  his  relations,  durst  admit 

him  into  their  houses,  Pofyb.  ihid. 4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with 

stones  (lapidUnu  to&periri)  and  hurdles  {stib  crate  necari)^  Liv.  i.  51. 
iy.  50.  ^■5.  To  be  beheaded  (securiperciUi)^  Liv.  ii.  59.  xxviii.  29. 

Epit.  XV.,  sometimes  crucified,  Liv.  xxx.  43.,  and  to  be  left  unbufied. 
Vol  Max.  ii.  7.  15.  "6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the 

soldiers.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  44.,  and,  under  the  emperors,  to  be  exposed 
to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive.  Sec* 

Punishmenta  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and  prsefects 
of  the  allies,  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  general,  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  35« 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment, 
which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Cic.  CluerU.  46.  Suei. 
Aug.  3^.  GaJb.  12.  Tacit  Hist.  i.  37.  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xli. 
S5.  xlviL  42.  xlix.  27.  38.,  or  the  most  culpable  were  selected,  ZtV. 
xxviii.  29.  Sometimes  only  the  20th  man  was  punished,  vicesimatio  ; 
or  the  lOOthy  cxntesimatio,  Capitolin.  in  maai^.  12. 

Yin.    MILITARY  PAY  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Ths  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (yixpeifkdxwin)  firom  the 
public    Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges.f 

*  Accoiding  to  the  Roman  laws,  solcUera  could  not  be  put  to  the  torture,  unleM 
tbey  were  deserters  to  the  enemy  {trat^gm) :  *'  Is  qui  ad  hostes  transfugit  et  rediit, 
lor9tie6tft<r,  ad  bestiasque,  yel  in  furcam  damnabicur;  quamvis  MUiieM  nihil 'eonim 
patbntur:**  Leg.  iii.  $  10.  D.  deJRe  Miliiari,  Again:  **  Ezauctorati  tarquentUTi 
uun  pro  koslg  non  milite  habentur  :**  Xeg.  vii.  D. 

t  **  Oftentimes,  when  the  campaign  was  too  long,  the  lands,  especially  those  of 
the  poorer  plebeians,  lay  fallow.  This  occasioned  borrowing,  exorbitant  usury, 
complaints,  and  seditions.  To  prerent  these  disorders,  the  senate  decreed  that,  for 
tbe  future,  the  infantry  should  have  pay  out  of  the  public  moi\ey,  and  that,  to  ftimish 
^1  expense,  a  new  tax  should  be  raised,  from  which  no  citlsen  whatever  should  be 
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3i2  PAY  OF    THE   SOLDIBRS. 

Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347  [or  349],  Xcv.  iv.  59^ 
and  [about]  three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse, 
IcL  V.  7-  [turn  primum  eqtUs  merere  equites  cceperunt;  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses].  * 

It  was  in  tlie  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable,  two  ciboU  or 
three  asset  (about  2^^.  English)  a  day  to  a  foot-soldier,  the  double  to 
a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  Polyb,  vi.  37*  39.  Plant.  Most. 
ii.  1.  10.  Liv.  V.  12.  f  Julius  Cssar  doubled  it.  Suet.  Jtd.  26.  Under 
Augustus  it  was  ten  asses  (7|€/.),  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17., 
and  Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  an- 
nually, Suet.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  JuvenaL  iii.  132.  The 
praetorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers,  2)to.  liv. 
25.    Tacit,  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and  received 
a  certain  allowance  (dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equites  triple,  Polyh.  vi.  37. 
But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted,  Tacii.  Ann.  L 
17.  Polyb.  ibid. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  com,,  except  that  the  horse 
only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were  clothed  and  paid 
by  their  own  states,  Pofyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army.  The 
soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.     They  took  food  twice  a  day,  at 

eiempt.  When  the  senate  could  now  keep  in  the  field  an  army  as  long  as  tbey 
pleased,  tliey  began  to  enlarge  their  ideas  of  conquest.  —  During  the  war  with  the 
Veientes  that  immediately  followed,  the  tribunes  complained  that  this  new  pay  was 
in  reality  the  price  of  the  people's  liberty ;  and  that  the  military  tribunes,  in  detain- 
ing the  soldiers  m  the  camp  during  winter,  had  visibly  no  other  end  bat  t»  deprive 
the  commons  of  so  many  votes.  (  Liv.  v.  2.  )'*  —  Hooke't  R.  H.  ii.  65. 

*  «  TheVeientine  war  cannot  have  been  the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving 
the  troops  pay  was  first  introduced :  the  lerarians  must  undoubtedly  have  always  con- 
tinued to  pay  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as  single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights: 
the  change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now  became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas 
previously  the  number  of  pensions  had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable  t» 
be  charged  with  them  :  hence  the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  dBrarmm,  from 
ilie  produce  of  the  tithe,  and  when  this  failed,  by  a  tribute  levied  even  from  those 
plebeiana  who  were  themselves  bound  to  serve."  —  Nieb.  ii.  438. 

t  **  Not  only  is.  it  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  paternal  legislation  which  intro- 
duced the  census  should  have  allowed  that,  while  the  wealthiest  knights  were  co 
receive  pay,  the  infantry  was  to  serve  without  any  kind  of  wages  ;  I  can  also  bring 
forward  unequivocal  indications  that  both  services  were  originally  paid  according  to 
the  same  system.  Polybius,  it  is  well  known,  states  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary  to 
have  been  two  obols,  which,  since  he  takes  a  drachm  as  equivalent  to  a  denary,  and 
since  tlie  latter,  in  paying  the  soldiers,  even  after  the  introduction  of  a  small  currency, 
was  not  reckoned,  as  in  all  other  transactions,  at  16  ascs,  but  at  10,  two  obols  are 
equal  to  S^ases,  and  in  thirty  days  amount  to  100.  This  is  tlie  cI<r^pi2kof  10  drachms 
that  was  levied  by  the  last  Tarquinius;  that  is  to  say,  an  order  given  to  a  foot-soldier 
for  a  month's  pay.  A  knight's  monthly  pay,  if  his  yearly  pension  of  2000  asesbe 
divided  by  12,  does  not  come  to  any  thing  like  an  even  sum :  here,  however,  as  in  all 
calculations  of  payments  in  very  remote  times,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  year  of 
10  months,  which  gives  us  200  ases  a  month  ;  that  is,  just  double  the  pay  of  the 
foot-soldier.  The  triple  pay  which  the  Roman  knights  received  in  aftertimos,  and 
which  was  first  introduced  in  354  by  tlie  military  tribune  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossas 
(Ltsy,  V.  12.),  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those  who  soared 
with  their  own  horses ;  and  it  did  not  become  general  till  later.*'  —  Nieb.  il  439. 
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dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for  both.  The  dinner 
was  a  slight  meal,  which  they  commonly  took  standing.  They  hi* 
dulged  themselves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of 
soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Posca, 

Wlien  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time  {Uipendia  legUima 
fidstetU  vel  nteruisseni),  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  ten, 
they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucctn,  i.  344.,  and  obtained  their  dis- 
charge. This  was  called  MISSIO  HONESTA  vel  justa  ITac 
Hist,  ii.  67.].  When  a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad 
health,  it  was  called  Missio  C  a  us  aria  ;  if,  from  the  favour  of  the 
general,  he  was  discharged  before  the  just  time,  Missio  gratiosa^ 
Iav.  xliii.  14.;  on  account  of  some  fault,  ionomimxosa,  Hirt*  de  BeiL 
Afr.  54.  n.  de  Be  MiUt.  L  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  Exaucto* 
RATIO,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns  were  ex- 
empted from  all  military  duty  except  fighting.  They  were  however 
retained  (tenebantur)  in  the  army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers  under 
standards  {sub  signis  et  aquilis)^  but  by  themselves  under  a  flag,  (suh 
texillo  seorsim,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36*^  whence  they  were  called  VEaIL- 
LARII  or  Veteranty  sometimes  also  Subsignani^  Tacii.  Hist  L  70.) 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their  ser- 
vice (prcemia  vel  commoda  milititB)^  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  bothi 
SueL  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Cic.  PhU.  iu  40.  Virg.  Ed.  i.  71.  ix.  2—5. 
HoraL  Sat  ii.  6.  55.^  which  sometimes  they  never  obtained^  Tadt 
AnnaL  i.  17.  Suet.  Tiber.  48.  Dio.  liv.  25.  Exauctorare  is  pro- 
perly to  free  from  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  Liv*  viii.  34.  xxv.  20. 
Suet,  Aug.  24.    Vit.  10. 

IX.  METHOD  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENDING  TOWNS. 

The  Romans  attacked  (oppugnabant)  places  either  by  a  sudden  as- 
sault, or  if  that  failed  (si  subita  impetu  expugnare  nan  paterant),  they 
tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Ctes.  B.  G.  vii,  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops,  (corond  cingebanit 
vel  circumddbant,  Liv.  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2.,  mcenia  exerdtu  cir* 
cumvenerunty  Sallust.  Jug.  57.)  and  by  their  missive  weapons  endea- 
voured to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants  (nudare  mwros  defensaribusy  vel 
propugnatcribns)  [Liv.  xxi.  11.].  Then,  joming  their  shields  in  the 
form  of  a  testudo  or  tortoise  (testudine  factd  v.  o^),  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio. 
xlix.  30.,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came 
up  to  the  gates  (succedere  portis),  and  tried  either  to  undermine  (wft- 
ftiere  vel  subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45. 
xxxiv.  39.  xliv.  9.  Cos.  B,  G.  ii.  7.  TacU.  Hist  iii.  28.  31.  SaUtuL 
hg,  94. 

*  <'  It  would  appear,  that  the  name  was  flometixnes  applied  to  other  sorts  of  liquor; 
for  we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Asiaticus,  the  favourite  freedman  of  Vitellius, 
^ter  be  first  quitted  the  emperor,  bad  become  a  Tender  of  poica  at  PuteoU ;  and  it  can 
^<lly  be  supposed,  that  the  mere  miiing  of  vinegar  and  water  could  bj  itself  havo 
^«d  a  distinct  branch  o£  tnd;" -^ Hendenon,  p.  78. 
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344  MANKBR  OF  BESIEGING  A  PLACE. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested,  Lnt.  ii. 
11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  (aMcipkia  munma^ia 
▼el  munitiones)  were  drawn  around  the  place,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contravallation  and  circumvallation  : 
the  one  against  the  saUies  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  at- 
tacks from  without,  Liv»  v.  1 .  xxxviii.  4f. 

These  Imes  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strengthened 
with  a  parapet  and  battlements  {loriea  ei  pinfue),  and  sometimes  a 
solid  wall  of  considerate  height  and  thickn^s,  Aanked  with  towers  or 
forts  at  proper  distances  round  the  whole. 

At  the  f<9ot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  rampart  (ad 
eomim$suTCLs  phUeorum  atque  aggerU)  there  sometimes  was  a  palisade 
made  of  larger  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of  sties'  horns ;  henoe  called 
CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy.  Before  that,  there  were 
several  rows  of  trunks  of  trees,  or  large  branches,  sharpened  at  the 
ends  (praaeuHs  cacuimnibHs)^  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  (fossa) 
above  five  feet  deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (scrobes)  of  three 
feet  deep>  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  ^[umeutNe,  thus^ 


stuck  thick  with  strong  Sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  wjth  bushes  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA.  Before  these,  were  placed  up  and 
down  (omnibus  iocis  disserebantur)  sharp  stakes  about  a  foot  long 
(Talea),  fixed  .to  the  ground  with  iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In 
front  of  all  these,  Caesar,  at  Alesia,  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400 
feet  from  the  rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen 
feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water.  But 
this  was  merely  a  biQckade,  without  any  approaches  or  attacks  on  the 
city,  CcBs.  B.  G.  vii.  66,  67- 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  who 
were  thus  said,  Urbem  cbsidiane  elaudere  vel  cinffere,  to  invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  communicate 
with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount  (AGGER  exstnutatm), 
composed  of  earth,  wood,  hurdles  (cbates),  and  stone,  which  was 
^adually  advanced  (pramavebatur)  towards  the  town,  alwm  increas- 
ing in  height,  till  it  e<|ualled  or  overtopped  the  walls.  The  mount 
which  Caesar  raised  against  Avartcum  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad, 
and  80  feet  high,  Ctes.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Affffer  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers,  consisting  of  different 
stories  (iurres  contabuUUa),  from  which  showers  of  darts  and  stones 
were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means  of  engines  (tormenta)^ 
called  Catapulta,  BALiSTis,  and  Scorpionbs,  to  defend  the  work 
and  workmen  (opus  ei  admhUsiras  tutari)^  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  *    0£  these 

*  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  MoroeUut  employed  an  enormous  engine^  moanMl 
on  eight  galleys,  called  samtvca,  from  some  resemblance  to  a  musical  instnunentof 
that  name,  JM^  viii.  5.     Cssar  relates,  that  at  the  siege  of  MarseiUes,  the  be- 
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towen  CdSBtff  is  supposed  to  have  erected  1561  on  his  lines  around 
Alesia,  Cass,  de  BeU,  G.  vii.  72.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the 
Roman  troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  movable  towers  (Turres  mobiles  vel  ambula- 
TORiJs),  which  were  pushed  forward  (admavebantur  vel  adiffebaniur) 
and  brought  back  (reducebantur)  on  wheels,  fixed  below  (roHs  ntb^ 
jeetis),  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cos.  B.  G.  iL  31.  ▼.  «.  vii.  24. 
Hirt,  de  Bell.  Alex.  2.     Liv,  xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  hides  (carta)  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  and  mat- 
tresses (cenUmes  vel  cilicia\  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  10.  They  were  of 
an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  square,  and 
higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towers  of  the  city  [consisting 
of  several  stories,  on  which  catapuUis,  balisUB^  and  other  warlike 
engines  were  ranged].  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  walls, 
a  place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long,  Liv.  xxi.  11.  14.  xxxii.  17* 
xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram 
(ARIES),  a  long  beam  [oflen  from  100  to  120  feet  in  length],  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
ram*8  head;  whence  it  had  its  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the 
middle  with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two 
posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men, 
more  or  less  (who  were  frequently  changed^  violently  thrust  forward, 
drawn  back,  and  agam  pushed  K)rward,  till,  by  repeated  strokes,  it 
had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head,  Veffet.  iv.  l^. 
Liv.  xxi.  12.  XXX.  32.  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii.  5.  Joseph,  de  BeU. 
Jud,  iiL  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VINEiB, 
machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  an^  "overed  with  earth  or 
raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire. 
They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below  (roHs  subfecHs  agebantur 
vel  mpeUebantur)y  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Under  them  the  besiegers  either 
worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to  undermine  the  walls,  Liv,  ii.  17.  v.  7.  x.  84. 
xxi.  7.  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vineee  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDINES : 
80  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tortoise  under 
its  shell,  Liv.  v.  5.  Ccbs,  B.  G,  v.  41.  50.  de  BeU,  Civ.  ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv.  17.  Cws. 
pamm  ;  the  Musculus;  ibid,  &c. 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  filling  up 
the  ditches,  and  for  vai^ious  other  purposes,  C€B8,  B.  G.  vii.  58.* 

aeged  propelled  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  beams  of  twelve  feet  long,  armed  at  ona 
end  by  pointed  iron  heads,  which  pierced  four  ranks  of  stout  hurdles  and  then  stuck 
finnly  into  the  earth.—  BeU,  Civ.  ii.  2. 

•  •*  The  tolleno  was  a  machine  employed  for  raising  a  few  soldiers  higher  than  the 
^  of  the  enemy's  waU,  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  within  them,  and  some- 
(imes  for  taking  possession  of  them,  and  thus  facilitating  the  escalade.  It  waa 
formed  by  a  great  pile  driven  into  the  ground,  which  served  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  long 
lever,  which  was  placed  across  it  and  balanced.  At  one  of  its  extremities  waa  a 
ligbt  wooden  or  wicker  case,  capable  of  bidding  a  certain  number  of  men,  who»  when 
^oppodte  end  was  drawn  down  with  cords,  were  raited  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  look 
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When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  pennit  these  madiines 
to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  besiegers  some- 
times drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agebant)  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  Liv.v.  19. 21.,  or  in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs  of  water, 
HirL  de  BelL  GaU.  viii.  41.  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  waUs,  they 
supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which 
being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  counter  mines  (transversis  cuniculis 
hostium  ettmculos  excipere)y  Liv.xxiii.  18.,  which  sometimes  occasioned 
dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxxviii.  7.  The  great  object  was  to 
prevent  them  from  approaching  the  walls  (ctpertos  sc.  ab  hostibus  vel 
Roraanis,  cuniculos  moTabantur,  momibusque  appropinquare  prohihe" 
bant),  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frustrate  or 
overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cees.  B.  G.  iii.  21.  viL  22.  They 
withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount  (terram  ad  se  introrsus  subira' 
hebant)^  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls,  Cos,  ibid*  Joseph,  de  BdL  Jud. 
iii.  12, 

When  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  thev  reared  new 
walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They  employed  various 
methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the  ram,  and  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of  the  besiegers,  ZAv.  xliL 
63.  But  these,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be 
best  understood  by  readmg  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient 
sieges,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  lAv.  xxiv.  33.,  of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulviu^  Id,  xxxviii.  4.,  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Csesar,  de  Bell, 
Gall,  vii.,  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  Qbs,  B.  Civ,  ii.,  and  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  themselves  sure 
of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  {certo  carmine)  to  call  out  of  it 
(evocare)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be,  Liv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  left  their  shrines,  Virg.  j^n.  ii.  351.  For  this  reason,  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin 
name  of  the  city,  PUn,  iii.  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  PlauL  Amph.  i.  1. 
71.  102.,  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when  taken, 
Pofyb.ii.  16. 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Navigation  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of  vessels 
extremely  simple.    The  most  ancient  nations  used  boats  made  of 

over  the  walls  or  to  mount  upon  them."  —  Encyc*  Metr,  art.  ArlUlery,  Hie  sune 
machine  was  used  by  Archimedes,  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  to  raise  the  Roman 
galleys  :  an  iron  crow  being  let  fall  by  a  chain  hung  on  one  end  of  the  lever,  wbicb 
stuck  in  their  prows,  itry,  xxiv.  34.  xxxviii.  5. 
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trunks  of  trees  hollowed  (ex  singulis  arboribuscavaHs)^  Virg.  G.  L  126. 
262.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv.xxvi.  26.,  called  Alvbi,  lintres,  scAFHiE,re/ 
MONOXYLA,  Paierc.  ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  407.  Liv.  i.  4.  xxv.  3. 
Plin,  vi.  23.  Strab.  iii.  155.,  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fast- 
ened together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Festus  ;  or 
of  reeds,  called  Canm^  Juvenal,  v.  89.,  or  partly  of  slender  planks 
(carina  ac  statumitmy  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  levi  nuxterid)^  and  partly  of 
wicker  hurdles  or  basket-work  (reliquum  corpus  navium  vimiTubus 
amtexium),  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
Cas.B.  G.  1.  54.  Lucan.  iv.  Isi.,  and  other  nations,  Herodot.  i.  194. 
Du>.  xlviii.  18.,  hence  called  Navigia  vitilia,  corio  circumsuta,  Plin. 
iv.  16.  vii.  56.y  and  naves  sutiles,  xxiv.  9.  s.  40.,  in  allusion  to  which, 
Virgil  calls  the  boat  of  Charon,  Cyrnha  sutiiis,  JEn,  vi.  414.,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or 
to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are 
made  of  long  poles  placed  crosswise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews, 
and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of 
thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of  letters  and 
astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe  it, 
(kid.  Met,  vi.  vers  ult.  et  Amor.  ii.  11.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  194.,  and  the 
Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece  to  Colchis  in 
the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce, 
fioarished  long  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But 
whatever  be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its  chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  .^lus,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  Diodor.  v.  7.,  and  by  others  to  Dsed^us ;  whence  he  is  said  to 
have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  15.  They  seem 
to  have  been  first  made  of  skins,  which  the  Ven^  a  people  of  Gaul, 
used  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  1 3.,  a^rwards  of  flax  or 
hemp ;  whence  lintea  and  carbdsa  (sing,  -us)  are  put  for  veUh  sails. 
Sometimes  clothes  spread  out  were  used  for  sails,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  24. 
Hist  V.  23.  Juvenal,  xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval  affairs. 
They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks  (ex  tabulis 
crassioribus^  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber,  called  Naves 
CAUDicARiiE ;  whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to 
fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489,  got  the  surname  of  Caudex,  Senec.  de  Brev. 
ViUBy  13.  Varr.  de  Vit.  Rom.  11.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians 
[A.  U.  C.  492],  which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to 
have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Pdyb. 
i.  20,  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Polybius  says 
in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment 
and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30.  38.*     The  first  ships  of 

*  "  Doubtless  Polybius  goes  too  far,  when  he  affirms  that  the  Romans  had  no 
ships  before  the  first  Punic  war ;  the  ancient  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
with  which  he  himself  presents  us,  evince  the  contrary ;  nay,  it  appears  by  the 
fcn-mer  part  of  this  history,  that  they  had  ten  ships  of  war  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
^ith  the  Tarentines.     And  as  to  what  he  says  of  the  toss  the  Romans  would  have 
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war  were  probably  built  from  the  model  of  those  ofAnHumy  which, 
after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417. 
Xtv,  Yiii.  14.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic  war,  that  they 
made  any  figure  by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONG^,  because  they  were  of  a 
longer  shape  than  ships  of  burthen  (naves  ONER  ARI^,oXx«Sc(,  whence 
hu^;  or  arccBy  barks,  Isidor.  xix.  1.),  which  were  more  round  and 
deep,  C€B8.  B,  G.  iv.  20.  v.  7.  The  ships  of  war  were  driven  clfiefly 
by  oars,  the  ships  of  burthen  by  sails,  CtBS,  B.  G,  iv.  25.  Cm?.  Fcm, 
xii.  15.,  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  (graviares)  and  sailed  more 
slowly,  they  were  sometimes  towed  (remuico  tracta)  after  the  war 
ships,  Liv,  xxxii.  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or  ranks 
of  oars  (ab  ardtnilms  remorum),  lliose  which  had  two  rows  or  tiers 
were  called  Bireme$  {Dicrdta,  Cic.  Att  v.  11.  xvi.  4.  vel  Dieroia, 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.) ;  three,  tririmes  ;  four,  quadririmes  ;  five,  qutn- 
quirSmeg  vel  penteres. 

The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banks  of 
oars ;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called  by  a  Greek 
name^  Sexeresy  ffepteres,  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.,  and  above  tliem  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution, navesy  octOy  notfemy  decern  crdinumy  vel  versttumy  Flor.  iv. 
II.  Thus,  Livy  (xlv.  34.)  calls  a  ship  of  sixteen  rows  {Uwxiltx^^qy 
Pofyb,)  navis  ingenHs  magnitudifdsy  quam  sexdecim  versus  remonan 
agthaaU.      This  enormous   ship,  however,   sailed  up  the  Tiber  to 

Rome,  ibid.  The  ships  of  Antony  (which  Florus  says  resembled 

floating  castles  and  towns,  iv.  11.  4. ;  Virgil,  floating  islands  or  moun- 
tains, ^n.  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  i.  33.)  had  only  from  six  to  nine  banks 
of  oars,  Flor.  iv.  4.     Dio  says  from  four  to  ten  rows,  i.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions 'about  the  manner  in  which  the  rowers 
sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were  placed  above 
one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  {in  transtris  veljugis)  on 
one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
qtdneunx.  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the 
other  benches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above 
the  water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  119.  Luoan.  iii.  536.  Sil.  Itcdie.  xiv.  424.,  and 
by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  galleys,  particularly 
that  on  Trajan*s  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  however,  attended  with  dit- 
ficulties  not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  Chreeks 
called  ThranUtBy  ZeugUte  or  Zeugioiy  and  ThedamUm  or  -ioiy  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  first  sat 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the  stem ;  the  second,  in  the 
middle;  and  the  last  in  the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow.    Some  think 

been  at  to  build  a  fleet  if  they  had  not  seized  a  Carthaginian  vessel  which  happened 
to  be  stranded,  he  can  only  mean  that,  if  this  accident  had  not  occurred,  tbey 
would  have  either  had  no  gwxl  model  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  no  model  at  all  of  a  ^tiiii- 
auhrems.  For  he  telUus  in  the  very  same  part  of  his  history,  that  some  of  the  Teasels 
in  which  they  transported  their  troops  the  Brst  time  to  Messana  were  trirtmet  (and 
these  were  ships  of  war)  borrowed  from  their  neighbours  the  Tarentines,  he.**  — 
Sooke*s  R.  H.  ii.  465.  In  two  months  after  this  circumstance,  it  is  also  to  be  obscrred, 
they  were  in  possessioa  of  a  fleet  of  100  qubquiremes  and  20  triremei. 
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that  there  were  as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of 
rovers,  as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars :  others^ 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is  said  to 
ha?e  banks;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks,  by  that  of 
oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing eijght  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another,  and  even  forty ; 
for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  to  have  been  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  number :  So  Plin,  vii.  56.  But 
these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (naves  ACTUARI^) 
had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side  (simplice  ordine  agebanturf 
i^ft^y  Tacit.  Hut,  V.  23.),  or  at  most  two,  Cos.  B,  G.y.  1.  Luoan. 
iii.  534.  They  were  of  different  kinds,  and  called  by  various  names ; 
as,  CeloceSf  i.  e.  naves  celeres  vel  cursoruB^  Lembi^  Phasili,  MycparoneSf 
&c.  Cie.  et  Liv.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naves 
LIBURNiE,  Harat.  Epod.  i.  1.  ["  LUnarmcm,  Tac.  Agric.  28."—  T. 
Ann.  xvi.  14*.],  a  kind  of  light  galleys  used  by  the  IMntmi^  a  people 
of  Dalmatia,  addicted  to  piracy.  To  ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actiun^, 
Z)w.  i.  29.  32.  l^Har.  Od.  i.  37.  80.]  Hence  after  that  time  the 
name  of  9uzt7ef  LIBURN^  was  given  to  all  light  quick-sailing  vessels, 
and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  construction,  Veget,  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged,  CiBs.  B.  C.  iii.  5.  Cic.  Verr,  v.  33.,  and  the  various  usep 
to  which  they  were  applied  ;  as  Naves  Mercatoria,  frumentarui^ 
vinaruB,  olearite  ;  Piscatori^  Iav.  xxiii.  1.  vel  knunculi^  fishing 
boats,  Ciss.  B,  C,  ii.  39.  SPECULATORiiE  et  explaraiori€By  spy-boats* 
Liv.  XXX.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  PiRATiciE  yelprtedatorue,  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  36. 
HippAGOGA,  vel  Hippaginesy  for  carying  horses  amd  their  ridera» 
lAv,  xliv.  28.  GelL  x.  25.  Festus,  Tabellarije,  message-boats,  Senee, 
EpisL  77-  Plant.  Mil,  Ghr^  iv.  1.  39.  Vectori^  gravesque, 
transports  and  ships  of  burthen  ;  Anno^ncB  privaUBque^  built  that  or 
the  former  year  for  private  use.  Some  read  annonaria,  i.  e.  for 
carrying  provisions,  Cties.  B.  G.  v.  7.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat 
joined  to  it  (cymbulije  onerariis  adhcBresoebant),  Plm.  £p.  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  CERCURUflf 
PlauL  Merc  i.  1.  86.  Stich,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.,  it  is  supposed ,  from 
the  island  Corcyra;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Cyprians,  vii.  56, 

Galleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were  called 
by  various  names  ;  Triremes  cerata  vel  arciteBy  lusoruB  et  ctdnetUata  vel 
tkalamegij  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de  Ben.  vii.  20.,  Suet* 
CiBs.  52.,  priv<By  i.  e.  propria  et  nan  meritori<B,  one's  own,  not  hiredy 
HoraL  Ep.  i.  1.  92.,  sometimes  of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decem- 
remesy  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted  on  its 
prow ;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c.  Virg.  ZSn.  v.  116., 
&c  called  PARASEMON,  iu  s^,  HerodoL  viii.  89.  Liv.  xxxvii.  29.» 
or  INSIGNE,  Tacit  Ann.  vi.  34.,  as  iU  tutelary  god  (Mda  vel  Mekare 
numen)  was  on  its  stern,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  El.  3.  9.  110.  et  EL  9.  v.  1. 
Heroid.  xvi.  112.  Pers.  vi.  30.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  411.  439.,  whence  that 
jfM  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTEL  A  or  Cautehh  and  held  sacred  by 
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the  mariners,  Liusan,  iii.  501.  Senec,  Epist  76.  Petron.  c.  105.  There 
supplications  and  treaties  were  made,  Liv.  xxx.  36.  SiL  Ital.  xiii.  76. 

In  some  ships  the  tutela  and  vapaannjLOif  were  the  same,  Serv,  ad 
Virg,  j3Sn.  v.  116.  Act.  Apost  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burthen  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the  top  of 
their  mast  as  their  sign  (prosigno);  hence  they  were  called  Corbit^ 
Festus,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.  Plaut.  Pcen,  iii.  1.  4.  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the  prow, 
made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE,  vel  ptar. 
--ta,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  witli  a  riband  or  streamer 
(Jcucia  vel  UBnia)  on  the  top,  JuvenaL  x.  136.  Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (navis  preetoria)  was  distin- 
guished by  a  red  flag  (yexillum  vel  velum  purpureum).  Tacit.  Hist 
V.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Cses.  B.  C.  ii.  6.,  and  by  a  light,  Flor.  iv.  8.  Vir^, 
JSn.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CARINA,  the 
keel  or  bottom;  SttUuminOy  thie  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber  which 
strengthened  the  sides;  PRORA,  the  prow  or  fore-part,  and  PUPPIS, 
the  stern  or  hind-part;  ALVEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship: 
SENTlNA,  the  pump,  Ctss.  B,  C.  iii.  25.,  or  rather  the  bilge  or 
bottom  of  the  hold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship, 
remained  till  it  was  pumped  out  {donee  per  antliam  exhaurirehir), 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51.,  or  the 
Inlge-^wcUer  itself,  JuvenaL  vi.  99.,  properly  called  kautea.  Phut 
Ann.  v.  2.  44.  Naniusy  1.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water,  ships 
were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch;  hence  called  cerate,  Orid, 
Her.  V.  42. 

On  the  sides  (laiera)  were  holes  {foramina)  for  the  oars  (REMI, 
called  also  by  the  poets  tonsa,  the  broad  part  or  end  of  them,  palma 
vel  palmula),  and  seats  {seMia  vel  transira)  for  tlie  rowers  (re^ 

MIOES). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  {paxUlus  vel  Ugnum  teres), 
called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called  Stroppi  vel  strvppi, 
Isid.  xix.  4. ;  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  Na- 
vicula  duarum  scalmorumy  a  boat  of  two  oars,  Cic,  OraL  ii.  S4.  Ao- 
tuariOf  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmisy  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Quaiuor  scaimorwn 
navis.  Veil.  ii.  43.  The  place  where  the  oars  were  put,  when  the 
rowers  were  done  workmg,  was  called  Casteria,  Plaut.  Asin. 
iii.  1.  16. 

On  the  stem  was  the  rudder  (GUBERNACULUM  vel  davus), 
and  the  pilot  {gubemaior)  who  directed  it 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prows,  so 
that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turning.  Tacit,  Antud, 
ii.  6.,  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id.  de  Mot.  G.  44.,  and  on  the 
Ponius  Buxinus,  or  Black  Sea,  called  CAMARiE,  Strab.  xi.  496^ 
because  in  a  swelling  sea  they  were  covered  with  boards  like  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  house  {camdra  or  camera).  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47. 
Gell.  V.  25. ;  hence  CamarUcsy  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS),  whicb 
was  raised  {attoUebatur  vel  erigehatur),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  when  the 
ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  {incUncAatur  vel  ponebaiur) 
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when  it  approached  the  land,  Vtr^.  JEn.  v.  829.  Lucan,  iii.  45.  The 
place  where  it  stood  was  called  M odius,  Isid»  xix.  2.  The  ships  of 
the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards  (Antennae  vel  hraehid),  and 
the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (funes  vel  rudentes),  Immittere 
rudeniesj  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pandere  vela,  to  spread  the  sails, 
Plin,  Ep,  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky,  Ovid. 
Her.  ii.  11.  CatuU.  Ixiv.  225,  &c.,  sometimes  coloured,  PHn.  xix.  1. 
S.5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by  pulling  which 
towards  the  stem,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  lefl.  If  the 
wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they  pulled  the  rope  on  the  right, 
and  so  on  the  contrary:  hence  facere pedem^  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails, 
Virg.  JSn.  v.  830.  Obliquat  UBvopede  carhasoy  he  turns  the  sails  so 
as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v.  428. :  so 
obliqwU  sinus  in  ventumy  Virg.  ^n.  v.  16.  Currere  utroque  pedcy  to 
sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  Catulh 
iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigare  prolatis  pedimtSt  by  tacking,  Plin. 
il  57.  8.  48.  Intendere  braehia  veiis^  i.  e.  vela  hraehiisy  to  stretch  the 
sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard-arms,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  829.  Dare 
vela  ventisy  to  set  sail,  Virg.  j3Sn.  iv.  546.  So  Vela  facere,  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  JJ4.,  or  to  make  way,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  281.  Subducere  vela,  to  lower 
the  sails,  SiL  vL  325.  Ministrare  velisy  vel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere,  to  manage, 
by  drawing  in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces  (adducendo  et 
remittendo  vel  proferendo  pedes),  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  302.  x.  218.  Velis 
remisy  sc  et ;  i.  e.  summd  viy  manibus  pedibusqusy  omnibus  nerviSy  with 
might  and  main*,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tuse.  iii.  11.  Off.  iii.  33., 
but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris  equisgue  ;  as  Phil. 
viii.  7.  So  remigio  veloqus,  Plant.  Asin.  1.  3.  5.;  who  puts  navales 
pedes  for  remiges  et  nauUBy  Men.  ii.  2.  ult. 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  vehrumy  Lucan.  v.  429.,  or 
any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat.  Siflc.  ii.  2.  27.  Senec.  Ep.  77. 

Carinay  puppisy  and  even  trabsy  a  beam,  are  often  put  by  the  poets 
for  the  whole  ship ;  but  never  velumy  as  we  use  sail  for  one  ship  or 
many ;  thus,  a  scnly  an  hundred  saiL 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars,  ropes, 
&c  were  called  Armamenta,  Plaut.  Merc,  i.  62.  Hence  arma  is 
put  for  the  sails,  eoUigere  arma  jubety  i.  e.  vela  contrahercy  Virg.  ^n. 
V.  15.,  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata  armisy  i.  e.  elavoy  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  (naves  hngee  vel  bellictB)y  and  these  only,  had  their 
prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak  (Rostrum,  oftener  plur.  rostra), 

CiBs.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  Sil.  Jtal.  xiv.  480.,  which  usually  had  three  teem 

or  points,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  142.  viii.  690.,  whence  these  ships  were  called 

RosTRAT^  and  because  the  beak  was  covered  with  brass,  ^rat^ 

CiBs.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  Harai.  Od.  ii.  16.  21.  Plin.  xxxii.  1. 
Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them,  whence 

stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  engines,  C<bs.  B. 

G.  iiu  14.  Phr.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  L  Plutarch,  in  Ant.y  called  Pro- 

*  Imibted  by  Milton,  P.  L.  ii.  942,  «  Behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail.'* 
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PUONACULA,  FloT.  ii.  2.  HoToi.  Epod,  i.  2.,  hence  turriUB  p^tppe^^ 
Virg.  ^n.  viii.  693.  [describing  the  battle  of  Actium].  Agrippa 
invented  a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  raised^  Serf>»  in  Virg, 
Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  at  sieges  and  at  other  times, 
Liv.  xxiv.  SU  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  9.  Sil.  ItaL  xix.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  (iecUe  vel  cansiraUB,  nar^faiKru; 
qwB  KaToa-TfufjutTa^  tabtUota  vel  constrata  habebanty  decks);  others 
uncovered,  (aperks,  a^oaKrai,  v.  -a,)  Cic.  Att.  v.  11,  12.  vi.  8.12., 
except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who  fought  stood,  Ztv. 
XXX.  43.  XXXV  1.42.    Cos.  passim,    Cic.  Ferr.  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  (talmkUa)  on  which  the  mariners  sat  or 
passed  nrom  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  FORI,  gang- 
ways (ab  eo  quod  inoessus  ferant),  Serv,  ad  Virg,  JE'n.  iv.  605.  vL  412. 
Cic.  Sefi*  6.,  And  the  helps  to  mount  on  board,  Pontes  vel  Scalje 
(-iici€<i$pw.  vel  xX/fuwciO,  Virgr.  JEn.  x.  288.  654.  658.  Stat  Sylv. 
iii.  2. 55,  Some  take  jfbrt  for  the  deck  (STEGA,  -<?,  Plaut  Bacch,  ii. 
3.  44.  Stick,  iii.  1. 12.),  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain 
they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  SU,  xiv.  425.  Lucan, 
iii.  630.     We  also  find  famSi  sing.,  GelL  xvL  19. 

The  anchor  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened  (fiindabat 
vel  aUigabat)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  filled 
with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  (JaddxUur)  from 
the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  uU.^  by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground, 
while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor  {ad  ancharam  vel 
in  anchard  stabat)^  Caes.  B.  6.  v.  10.,  and  raised  (toUebatur  vel  vdie- 
batur)  when  it  sailed,  Id.  iv.  23. ;  sometimes  the  cable  {andunaU  vel 
anchora)  was  cut  (pratcidebatur),  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic  Verr.  v.  34.  The 
Ven^ii  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  C(bs.B.  G.  iii.  13. 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  (ad  aU^udinem  nutria  exphran' 
dam)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapirdtes^  Isid.  xix.  4.,  or  Moltbdis, 
"idiSy  as  Gronovius  reads,  Stat.  Si/h.  iii.  2.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RETINA- 
CULA,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  580.,  or  Or^  Liv.  xxii.  19.  xxviii.  36.,  or 
simply  FuNEs,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  639.  667.  Hence  Oram  solvere,  to  set 
sail,  Quindil.  Ep.  ad  Tryph.  &  iv.  2.  41. 

llie  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Herat.  Od  i. 
14.  Act  Apost.iaiiyiu  17.,  which  are  still  used.  They  had  also  long 
poles  (conti,  pertiae,  sudes  vel  trudes),  to  push  it  off  rocks  and  sboals, 
Virg.  jEn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was  called 
SABURRA,  ballast,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.    Virg.  G.  iv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  (adificabantur)  of  fir  (abies),  Virg.  G.  ii.  68.,  alder 
(ainusy  Lucan.  iii.  440.,  whence  o/nt,  ships,  ib.  ii.  4^.),  cedar,  pine, 
and  cj^press,  Veget.  iv.  34.,  by  the  Veniti,  of  oak  (ex  robare)^  Cos. 
B.  G.  iii.  13.,  sometimes  of  green  wood ;  so  that  a  number  of  ships 
were  put  on  the  stocks  (jpositm),  completely  equipped  and  launched 
(instrucUe  v.  omatm  armatmque  in  aquam  deducts  sint)y  in  forty-five 
oays  afler  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest,  Liv.  xxviii.  45.,  by 
Gsesar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  thirty  days,  ^ 
Beii.  Civ.  i.  34.     See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber,  where  ships  lay  and 
were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -ttcfft,  the  dock,  Liv.  iii.  26.  viii.  14. 
zl.51. 
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As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  manned  them. 
Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners  or  rowers  (nauitB 
vel  remiffes),  who  were  also  called  Socii  na vales,  Liv.  xxi.  49,  50. 
xxil  11.  xxvi.  17.;  and  Classici,  xxvi.  48.  Curt,  iv.  3.  18.  The 
citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these, 
according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
visions and  pay  for  a  limited  lime,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35.* 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and  constant 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  marine 
service  (tnilites  in  classem  scripti),  Liv.  xxii.  57«,  who  were  called 
CLASSIARII,  or  Epibat^,  CtBS.  passim.  SueL  GaW,  12.  TaciL 
Aimal.  XV.  51.;  but  this  service  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than 
that  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  Snet  ibid.  Lav.  xxxii.  ^3.  Taxit,  Hist. 
i.  87.,  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug.  16. 
The  rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  afler-times  bound  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and  manned, 
Cxc,  Verr.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Some  only  stores, 
arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misinum^  where 
Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius,  Suet.  Aug.  16., 
by  joining  the  Luerine  lake  and  the  laeus  Avemus  to  the  bay  of  Bajse 
{iinus  Bc^anuSy  Suet.  Ner.  ^7.,  vel  locus  Bq^nus,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv. 
4.),  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G.  ii.  163,  [Hor.  A.  P.  SS.Jiy  and  another  on 
the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget. 
iv.  31.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  Tacit.  Ifist.  i.  58.  ii.  83. 
iv.  79.,  also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xii.  80. 
Ffor.iv.  12.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  pr^sfectusque 
CLAssis.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.,  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRiETORIA,  Liv. 
xxix.  25.,  which  in  the  night-time  had,  as  a  sign  (signum  noctumum)^ 
three  lights.  Ibid. 

At  first  the  consuls  and  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets  of  the 
republic,  or  some  one  under  them ;  as  Lselius  under  Scipio,  Liv.  xxvii. 
42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  w«re  called  N A VARCHI,  Cie.  Verr. 
iii.  80.  v.  24.,  or  TRiiaRARCHi,  i.  e.  prcefscti  trieris  vel  triremis  navis^ 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  8..  Suet.  Ner.  34.,  or  Magistri 
NAviuM,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  The  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel, 
NAUCL£RUS,  Pkzut.Mil.iv.  3.  16.  NAvicuLATOR,vel  -arius,  Cic. 
Fam.  xvi.  9.  Ait,  ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  Maml.  5.,  who,  when  he  did  not 
go  to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was 
said,  Naviculariumf  sc.  rem,  facercy  Cic  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  die  ship  and  directed  its  course  was  called 

*  In  the  SictHan  expedition  undertaken  during  the  second  Punic  war  (A.  U.  C. 
369),  the  expense  of  manning  and  equipping  the  fleet  was  defrayed  by  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  rich.  Each  head  of  a  family,  who  by  the  Censors*  register  was 
found  worth  from  50,000  to  100,000  asses,  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  rower  or  a  sailor 
at  his  own  expense  for  six  months  ;  and  the  more  wealthy,  three,  five,  seven,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  riches.  The  Senators  were  obliged  each  to  maintain  eight  sailors  for 
a  whole  year.     Liv,  xxxiv.  11. 

A  A 


854  DUTIES  OF  THE  PILOT  —  SETTING  OUT  OF  A  VLSBT. 

GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Magistbr,  Virg.  JEn, 
▼.  176.  Sil.  iv.  719.,  or  Rector,  Ztican.  viiL  167.  Virg.^n,  iii.  161. 
176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen.  6. ;  on  the  top  of  the  stem, 
dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plant*  Mil.  iv.  4.  41.  45.,  and  gave 
orders  about  spreading  and  contracting  the  sails  (oqMindat  vel  eon- 
trahere  vela)^  plying  or  checking  the  oars  (incumbere  remis  vel  eoiinh^ 
here),  &c.     Virg.  JSn.  v.  12.  x.  218.     Cic.  OraJL  i.  33.    Au.  xiiL  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquainted 
with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and  the 
stars,  Owd.  Met,  iii.  592.  Lucan.  viii.  172.  Virg.  jEn.  iiL  201. '269. 
513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  compass,  thej 
were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the  night-tirae^ 
Horat  Od*  ii.  16.  3.,  and  in  the  day*time  by  coasts  and  islands  which 
they  knew.  In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then 
chiefly  confined,  they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  lani 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive  their 
ships  on  shore  (m  terram  agere  vel  ejicere)^  and  when  the  danger  was 
over  to  set  them  afloat  again,  by  the  strength  of  arms  and  levers.  In 
the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the  coast. 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  Julian,  ix.  40.,  who  had  an 
assistant  called  PRORETA,  Plaut  Bud.  iv.  3.  75.  i.  e.  Cu^ot  d 
tutehproraf  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid.  Met  iii.  617. 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Hortator  and 
Pausarius  (KtXei/<rT^f),  Plaut.  Merc.  iv.  2. 4.  Senec.  EpisL  56» 
Ovid.  ihid.t  or  Portisculus,  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  1.  15.  Festus,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet  with  which  he  excited  or  retarded 
them  (celensmata  vel  hortamenta  dabai)^  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  1.  15.  Isid. 
Orig.  xix.  12.  He  did  this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that 
the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ilL 
128.  Sil.  V.  360.  Valer.  Place,  i.  46a  Martial  iii.  67.  iv.  64.  QuindiL 
\.  10.  16.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  800.  Ascan.  in  Cic.  divin.  17.  Hence  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  1.  32.  Those  who  hauled  or 
pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like,  called  H£LCIARII» 
used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  MartiaL  ilnd^ 
hence  Nauticns  clamor^  the  cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners,  Virg.  jEn. 
iii.  128.  V.  140.    Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly  reviewed 
(hutrata  est)  like  an  army,  Cic.  PhiL  xii.  3. ;  prayers  were  made  and 
victims  sacrificed,  Liv.  xxix,  27.  xxxvi.  42.  Appian.  BdL  Cir,  v. 
Virg.  ASn,  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48.  The  auspices  were  con- 
sulted. Vol.  Max.  i.  Bar.  JEpod.  x.  1.  16.  24.,  and  if  any  unlucky 
omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alight- 
ing on  the  ships,  &c.,  the  voyage  was  suspended,  Polyan.  iii.  10. 
Frontin.  i.  12. 

The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour,  decked 
the  stern  with  garlands,  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (m  deducendd)  the  ships, 
Virg.  j3En.  iv.  397.,  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in  winter,  their 
ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  (subductce)  on  land,  HoraL  Od. 
i.  4.  2.  Virg.  JSn.  i.  555.^  and  stood  on  the  shore,  Id.  JSn.  iiL  155. 
177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers  (vectibus)^  with  rollen 
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placed  below  (eyUmiris  lignisque  terUUnu  et  rotundU  tuhfeeHB)^  called 
Falangks,  vel  -^<e,  Ccbs.  jB,  C.  iL,  or  Scutul^  Ibid.  iii.  94^  and 
according  to  some,  lapstu  rotarum  ;  but  others  more  properly  take  this 
phrase  for  roia  labentes,  wheels,  Virff.  ^n,  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose^  called 
Helix.    Allien,  v.  PltOarch.  in  Marcell.  —  Sil.  Ital,  xiv.  352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by  land, 
La.  XXV.  11.  SU.  xii.  441.  Suet,  Col,  47.,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be  taken  to  pieces.  Curt, 
riii.  10.  Justin,  xxxii.  3.,  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus  is  said 
to  have  transported  some  ships  from  the  open  sea  to  the  Ambraciati 
gulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of  wall  covered  with  raw  hides  of  oxen, 
Dio,  1.  12. ;  in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  li.  5. 
Strab,  viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id. 
xlriii.  28» 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet,  Lucan.  ii. 
690.  They  embarked  (cont^endebant)  in  a  certain  order,  the  mariners 
first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  xxii.  16.  They  also  sailed 
in  a  certain  order,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  833.,  the  light  vessels  usually  fore- 
most, then  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  c€ 
burden.     But  this  order  was  often  changed,  Liv.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  were 
very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  JBn.  iii.  537.  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25. 
When  they  reached  the  shore  {terram  appulerant)^  and  landed  (ex* 
potuerant)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made,  Liv. 
xxxvii.  14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbour,  they 
made  a  naval  camp  (castra  navcUia  vel  nautica\  and  drew  up  their 
ihips  on  land  (subducdnrnt)^  Liv.  xxx.  9,  10.  xxiii.  28.  Cses.  B.  6.  iv. 
81.  They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  winter  there^  Liv,  xxxvi. 
45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time,  the 
fleet  was  stationed  in  some  convenient  place  (ad  anchoram  stabat,  vel 
in  Oatione  tenebatur)y  not  far  from  land,  Uv.  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  15. 
xxiv.  17.   Cos.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.     B.  Alex.  25. 

Harbours  ^PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  especially  at 
the  entrance  (aditus  vel  introitus  ;  os^  ostiuMy  yeXfauces^  Virg.  ^n.  i. 
404.  Cic.  et  Liv.).  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  pierSj  were  called 
CORNUA,  Cic.AU.  ix.  14.  Lucan.il  615.  706.,  or  BRACHIA, 
PUn.  Ep.  vi.  31.  Suet.  Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26. ;  on  the  extremities 
were  erected  bulwarks  and  towers,  Vitruv.  v.  11.  There  was  usually 
also  a  watch-tower  (Pharos,  plur.  -t).  Ibid.,  with  lights  to  direct  the 
course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  C^es. 
B,  C.  iii.  ult  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.,  at  Ostia  and  Ravenna,  jtbid.i  at 
Capreae,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  SueL  Tib.  74.  CaL  46.  Stat. 
Sylv,  iii.  5.  100.  A  chain  sometimes  was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier 
or  boom  (claustrum),  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5,  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  hence 
the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  [the  harbour  of  Rome, 
built  by  Ancus  Martius],  Serv.  ad  Virg.  uEn.\.  281.  Liv.  I  SS. 
xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45.  Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
fiptem  PoRTUS,  Her.  xiv.  107.    Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 
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Harbours  made  by  art  (manu  vel  atie)  were  called  Cothonss,  vd 
-NA,  -orumy  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^d.  i.  431.     Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAVALIA,  -tion),  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up  (subducUB)^  careened  and  refitted  (r^ecta)^ 
Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Qbs.  B.  C.  ii.  3,  4.  Virg.  Mn,  iv. 
593.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  armies 
on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre  (media  acies)^  others 
in  the  right  wing  {dextrvm  comu),  and  others  m  the  left;  some 
as  a  reserve  (subsidia,  naves  subsidiaTue),  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Al.  10.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.  We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  9i  forceps^  and  a  circle,  Polyb.  i.  PolycBn,  iii.  Tkucyd, 
lUy  but  most  frequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half-moon,  Veg^  iv.  45. 
SU.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on  land ;  the 
admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley  (navis  actuarid)^  and 
exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  (se  expediebatU)  for  action ; 
they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging ;  for  they  never  chose 
to  nght  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv*  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displaced  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  signal  to 
engage.  The  trumpets  m  it  and  all  the  other  ships  were  sounded, 
SiZ  xiv.  372.,  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,  Luoan,  iii.  510. 
i>to.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of  the 
enemy^  by  sweeping  off  {detergendo\  the  oars,  or  by  striking  them 
with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dio.  I.  29.  They  grappled 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called  crows  (COR  VI),  iron 
hands  or  hooks  (ferret  manus),  Lwcan,  iii.  635.,  drags  or  grappling 
irons  (harpagones,  i.  e.  asseresferreo  ttnco  prajixi)^  &c.  and  fought  as 
on  land,  Fior.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  C<es.  B.  G.  i.  52.  Curt 
iv.  9.  Lucan,  xi.  712.  Dio.  xxxix.  43.  xlix.  1. 3.  &c.  [Polyb.  i.  22.] 
They  sometimes  also  employed  fire-ships,  Hirt,  JB,  Alex.  1 1.,  or  threw 
firebrands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various  other  com- 
bustibles, Stt£ppea  jiamma  mantis  telisque  volatile  ferrum  spargitwr, 
Virg,  ^n.  viii.  694.,  which  were  so  successfully  employed  by  Augus- 
tus at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most  of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby 
destroyed,  Dio,  1.29.  34.  35.  Hence  Vix  ufiasospes  navig  €df  ignibus, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  13. 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them  various 
engines,  Curt.  iv.  1 3.  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  26.  CVcf.  JB.  C.  iii.  34., 
or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours.  Ibid.  etLiv.  xxx  v.  II.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home,  had 
their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  triumphant  music. 
Dio.  Ii.  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  afler  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the  same 
as  on  land.  (See  p.  334.)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay,  and  provi- 
sions, &c.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  2000  amphor€B  (quartim  nuMor 
nuUa  erat  duum  milHum  amphorum),  i.  e.  about  fifly-six  tons,  which  hs 
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seems  to  hare  thought  a  large  ship,  Cic.  Fatn,  xii.  15.  There  were^ 
however,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said 
to  have  been  230  cubits,  t.  e,  420  feet  long,  and  another  SOO  feet ;  the 
tonnage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197>  AtheniBus.  The 
ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great  obelisk  that  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk 
itself,  had  120,000  madii  of  lenieSy  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast, 
about  1138  tons,  PUn.  xvi.  4K).  s.  ?6. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
1.  THE  ROMAN  DRESS- 

Thb  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TOGA  or  gown, 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium,  Suet.  Aug.  98.,  and  of  the  Gauls, 
Bracca,  breeches,  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Claud.  15.  PUn.  Epist.  v.  11  ^ 
whence  the  RorfTans  were  called  GENS  TOG  ATA,  Virg.  JSn.  i.  286. 
Suet  Aug.  40.,  or  TOGATI,  Cic.  Pose.  Am.  46.  Verr.  i.  29.  ii.  62. 
Orat.l  24.  iii.  11.  Sallust  Jug.  21.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  20.,  and  the 
Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans,  PALLIATI,  Suet. 
Cos.  4.  8.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  v.  5.,  and  Gallia  Cisalpinaf 
when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  Too  at  a,  Cic. 
Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Fabuke  Togat(B  et  PaUiata.  (See  p.  307.) 
As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  tog€tii  is  oflen  opposed  to  armatif 
Liv.  iiL  la  50.  iv.  10.  Cic.  Caecin.  15.  Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.;  and  as  it 
was  chiefly  worn  in  the  city  (ibi,  sc.  rure,  nulla  neoessiias  toga,  Plin. 
£p.  V.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  RusTici,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries  always 
to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.,  but  this  was  not  always 
done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as  Scipio  in  Sicily,  Tac  Ann. 
ii.  59.     So  the  Emperor  Claudius  at  Naples,  Dio.  Ixvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegai,  Varro)  was  a  loose 
(iww),  flowing  (Jluitans),  woollen  robe,  which  covered  the  whole  body, 
found  and  close  at  the  bottom  (ab  into),  but  open  at  the  top  down  to 
the  girdle  (ad  cincturam),  without  sleeves ;  so  that  the  right  arm  was 
at  liberty,  and  the  left  supported  a  part  (ladnia,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of 
tlie  toga,  which  was  drawn  up  (subdticebatur)  and  thrown  back  over 
the  lefl  shoulder,  and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  a  fold  or 
cavity  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  Plin.  xv. 
18.  Cell.  iv.  18.,  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be  covered. 
Suet  Jul.  82.  lAv.  viii.  9.  Hence  Fabius,  the  Roman  ambassador, 
when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have 
poured  out  (sinuin  effudisse),  Liv.  xxi.  18.,  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of 
ills  toga  (excussisse  togce  gremium),  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form 
of  the  toga  was  semicircular,  iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  later  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently  few  or  none 
(veteribus  nulli  sinus),  Quinctilian.  xi.  3.  [131.  138.  140.]  These 
folds,  when  collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  Mn,  i.  324.,  were 
called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers.v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  (sucdngebat)  his  togOf 
and  girded  it  (astringebat)  round  him :  hence  Accingere  se  qperi  vel  ad 
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r,  or  oflener>  in  the  passive,  acemffi^  to  prepare,  to  make  ready, 
p.  69. 
The  toffa  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  finer  and  larger  (kuaor)  than 
of  the  less  wealthy,  Herat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  Episi.  i.  18.  8a     A  new  (09a 
was  called  Pexa,  when  old  and  thread-bare,  6tto,  Id.  £p.  i.  95.   Mar- 
tial, ik  44.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  (con^xmere)  the  togoy 
that  it  might  sit  properly  (ne  impar  di99iderit^  and  not  draggle  (luc 

S^titffe^),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  S.  77.  i.  :$.  31.  Epist.  1.  1.  95.  Quinctil  xi.  S. 
acrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The  Romans 
at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GeU,  vii.  12.  It  was  then  straight  (anta) 
and  close ;  it  covered  the  arms  and  came  down  to  the  feet,  Qyxnctxl 
Und. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But  after- 
wards matrons  wore  a  different  robe  [a  purple  tunic,  with  sleeves, 
manieatd^^  called  STOLA,  with  a  broad  border  or  fringe  [of  gold] 
(HmbH$)  called  INSTITA,  Harat.  Sat  i.  2.  29.,  reaching  to  the  feet, 
Ovid,  Art  Am.  i.  32.  TUndi.  i.  7. 74.  (whence  instita  is  put  formatronoy 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over  the  stola  like  a  surtout,  a  mantle,  or 
cloak,  called  PALLA,  or  Pephu,  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the  old  scholiast 
on  Horace  makes  jeni/^  here  the  same  with  instita,  and  calls  it  Peri- 
podium  and  Tunica  paUium.  Some  think,  that  this  fringe  con- 
stituted the  only  distinction  between  the  stola  and  toga.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,  FtVy. 
JEn.  i.  648.  xi.  576.  (qudd  palsUn  etforis  gerdMtuTy  Varr.  de  Lat  ling. 
iv.  SO.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  «ft>iSei;  hence  called  Tooata,  Horat  Sat  i.  2.  82. 
Juvenai.  ii.  70.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  64.  x.  52.  Cic,  Phil,  ii,  18.,  and 
the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Stolatus  pudor.  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  f(#rm  worn  by  women,  called 
Cyclas,  'ddist  Juvenal,  vi.  258.   Suet.  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga ;  and 
banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  PUn.  Epist  iv.  11« 
Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignify  of  a  Roman,  Horat  Od.  iii.  5. 10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they  usually  bad 
one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  IFast.  i.  80.]  Trist.  v.  5.  7. ;  hence  they 
were  said  Festos  (sc.  dies)  albati  cekbrarcy  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  61.* 

^  If  the  Toga  was  white,  it  has  been  asked,  how  could  it  be  distinguished  from 
the  Candida  Toga  worn  by  competitors  for  offices,  or  the  white  gowns  which  thef 
wore  on  holidays  and  public  festivals  :  — 

"  Ille  repotta,  natales,  aliosque  dierum 
Festos  albatus  celebrvt.** —  Hor.  1.  c. 

But  this  difficulty,  says  Kennet,  is  easily  solved ;  for  between  the  Toga  alba  tnj 
Candida  we  may  apprehend  this  difference,  that  the  former  was  the  natur^  colour  (/ 
the  wool,  and  the  other  an  artificial  white,  with  a  greater  lustre.  Hence  PolylMui 
chooses  rather  to  call  the  candidate's  gown  XofAWpit  than  Xcvid^,  not  of  a  bare  wiM 
but  of  a  bright  shining  colour;  for  this  purpose  they  made  use  of  a  fine  kind  of 
chalk,  whence  Persius  took  tlie  hint  of  crelattt  ambitio.  On  holidays  and  sites 
festivals  among  the  Romans,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  persons  of  any 
ftahion  put  on  new  gowns,  and  those  of  meaner  condition  might  perhaps  chalk  onr 
their  eld  ones. 
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CaDdidates  for  offices  wore  a  toffa  whitened  by  the  fuller^  Toga  Can- 
dida.   See  p.  81. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA  PULL  A 
vel  aUra ;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pullati,  Suet  Aug. 
44b  JucetioL  iii.  213.,  or  Atrati,  Cic,  Vat,  12.  But  those  were  also 
called  Pullati,  who  wore  a  great-coat  (lacema)  instead  of  the  toga, 
Suet.  Aug.  40.,  or  a  mean  ragged  dress,  Plin,  Epist  vii.  17*,  as  the 
vulgar  or  poor  people,  (puUatus  circuliis,  vel  turba  pullata,)  QuinctiL 
iL  12.  vL  4s. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel  -NUS, 
ml  Rica  (tfuod  post  tergum  r^icerehjtr),  which  covered  the  head  and 
shoulders,  Cic.  Legg,  ii.  23.,  or  Mavortes,  -is,  vel  -ta,  Serv.  in 
Virg,  -^n.  i.  268.  Isid.  xix.  25.  They  seem  to  have  had  several  of 
these  above  one  another,  that  they  might  throw  them  into  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands  and  friends.  The  Twelve  Tables  restricted 
the  number  to  three,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourning,  Cic. 
Vat  12.,  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Mart.  iv.  2.,  nor  at  festivals  and 
•acrifices,  Ovid.  Fast  i.  79.  Jlorat.  Sat.  ii.  2-  6a   Pers.  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the  toga, 
and  put  on  a  particular  robe,  called  Synthesis,  Martial,  ii.  46.  iv.  ^. 
▼.  80.,  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  because  then 
they  were  continually  feasting,  Marticd.  xiv.  1.  141.  Senec.  Epist,  18. 
Nero  wore  it  {synthenna,  sc.  vestis)  in  common,  Suet.  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with  purple 
{Umbo  purpureo  circumdata),  hence  called  TOGA  PRiETEXTA;  as 
the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  lied,  in  Sen.  5.  Liv,  xxxiv.  7*  Juvenal. 
X.  99. ;  the  Pontijices,  the  Augurs,  Cic.  Sext.  69.;  the  Decemviri 
mais  faciundis,  Liv.  xxvii.  39.  &c.,  and  even  private  persons  when 
they  exhibited  games,  Cic.  Pis.  4. 

Generals  [or  consuls]  when  they  triumphed,  wore  an  embroidered 
toga  [an  Etrurian  garment  of  a  purple  colour],  called  picta  vel  pal- 
MATA,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married  [the  children  of  free-born  citizens], 
also  wore  a  gown  bordered  with  purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA*,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  7.  Cic,  Verr,  i.  44.  Cat.  ii.  2.  Propert,  iv.  12.  33.,  whence 
they  were  called  PRiETEXTATI,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  Muren.  5. 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  94.  Hence  amicitia  pratexiata,  i.  e.  a  teneris  annis, 
formed  in  youth.  Martial,  x.  20.  But  verba  prcetextata  is  put  for  6b- 
iccena.  Suet.  Vesp.  22.  (qiiod  nubentibus,  d^sUis  prcetextis,  a  multitU'- 
dine  puerarum  obsccena  clamarentur,  Festus,)  Cell.  ix.  10.  Macrob. 

*  The  Prstexta,  says  Kennet,  had  the  repute  of  a  sacred  habit.  Hence  the  boy 
in  Horace  cries  out  to  the  witch  Canidia  who  was  tormenting  him, 

"  Per  hoc  inane  purpuras  decUs  precor.'*  —  Epod.  v. 

And  Persius  in  hisiiflh  Satire  calls  it  **  Purpura  custos,"  So,  Quintilian  :  — *'  I 
allege,  too,  the  sacred  habit  ot  the  preetexta,  the  robe  of  priests  and  magistrates,  by 
which  we  render  the  helplessness  of  childhood  sacred  and  venerable,"  (in  Declamat. ) 
According  to  Plut.  p.  30.,  the  children  of  the  Sabine  women  first  received  the 
privilege  of  tlie  jjratexta.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  open  before,  and  laced 
at  the  bottom  and  the  two  lappets.     The  term  praiexia  is  derived  from  this  edging. 
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Sai.  ii.  1. ;  and  mores  pratextoHy  for  impudiei  vel  comqOiy  Juvenal,  ii. 
170.» 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  disused,  un- 
less  by  clients  when  they  waited  (^qffu^ianfaci^xmt)  on  their  patrons^ 
Suet,  Aug.  60.  MartiaL  i.  109.  ii.  57.  x.  74. 3.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal 
X.  45. ;  and  orators,  hence  called  Togatif  enrobed,  Senec  de  ConstofU,  9. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  7.f 

Boys  likewise  wore  a  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss  ( AURE  A  BULLA), 
which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  fis  some  think  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom;  according  to  others  round, 
with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  58.,  et  Ascou,  in 
he,  Liv.  xxvi.  6.  PlauL  Rud.  iv.  4.  127.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  64  ITie 
sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss,  (bulla 
scorteOy  vel  signum  de  paupere  loro,)  Juvenal,  v.  165.  Plin.  xxxiil.  1. 
Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  A>r  belts  or  girdles,  Virg.  JSn. 
xii.  942. 

Young  men  usually,  when  they  had  completed  the  seventeenth  year 
of  their  age,  laid  aside  (ponebant  vel  deponebant)  the  toga  pratexia, 
and  put  on  (sumdfont  vel  induebant)  the  manly  gown  (TOGA  VI RI*; 
LIS),  called  Toga  pur  a,  Cic.Att.y.  20.  ix.  19.,  because  it  was  purely 
white :  and  libera,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  28.  Fast.  liL  777.,  because 
they  were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  i 
liberty,  Pers.  v.  30.  § 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga  wytahatuft 
Hor.  Od.  L  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of  the 
LareSy  Propert.  iv.  132.,  to  whom  the  buUa  was  consecrated  (laribus 
donata  pependit)y  Pers.  ibid.,  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  Vol.  Max.  v. 
4.  4.,  or  they  immediately  went  thither,  or  to  some  temple,  to  pay 
their  devotions  to  the  gods,  SueL  Claud.  2. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March  (Liberalibusy  xii.  KaL  Apr.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.), 
Ovid.  Fast.  iiL  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  principal  rela- 
tion to  the  Porum,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic.  Att.  ix.  22.  Suet, 
Aug.  26.  Ner.  7.  T^.  54.  (whose  attendance  was  called  Off;cium 
80LENNE  Too^  VIRILIS,  Suct.  Ctoud.  2.  PUu.  Epist.  L  9.)  and  there 
recommended  to  some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imi- 
tate, Cic.  Am.  1.    Tacit.  Orat.  34.,  whence  he  was  said  Porum  attin- 

*  "  The  sons  of  freedmen  were  not,  at  first,  allowed  to  wear  the  preeiesta 
(Macrob.  i.  6.);  they,  in  time,  however,  obtained  this  privilege." — CroiMt 
Gymn.  ii.  p.  166. 

f  **  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  was  rGlinquished  by  almost  all  the  senaton  and 
knights.*'  —  Cromlne*s  Gymn.  ii.  p.  172. 

\  *<  Tradition  refers  the  introduction  of  this  custom  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinins 
Priscus.  On  the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  Sabines,  the  king's  son,  a  lad  of  14, 
received  from  him  a  golden  ball  and  the  purple-bordered  robe,  because  he  had  slain 
afoe."  — iVre6.  i.  p.  306. 

$  '*  The  successive  gradations  of  age  are  expressed  by  infanlulus,  infans,  putrw 
hUt  puer,  adoUscerttiilus,  adolescens,  junior,  juvenit,  senior,  senex.  Respectiqg  the 
precise  periods  at  which  it  seems  piter,  adolescens,  Juvenis,  and  senex,  were  applied  by 
the  Romans,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Some  have  divided  human 
life  into  periods  of  15  years  each,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  till  the  age  of 
15,  the  term  jruer  was  applied ;  from  15  to  SO,  adolescens  ;  from  SO  to  45,  Juvenis; 
and  from  45,  senex.  This  opinion,  however,  is  chiefly  conjectural." — Crnmbiet 
^iymn.  i.  p.  162. 
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gere  vel  infortan  venire^  when  he  began  to  attend  to  public  buBiness 
(farensia  stq)endia  auspicabatur\  Senec.  Contr.  v.  6.  Cic.  Fam.  v,  8. 
xiii.  10.  XV.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  togm  virilism  Suet.  Aug.  66. 
Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.,  or  Dies  tirocinii.  Suet.  Tib.  54.,  and  the  conducting 
of  one  to  the  forum,  TIROCINIUM,  Id.  Aug.  26.  Cal.  10. ;  the 
young  men  were  called  TIEONES,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because 
then  they  first  began  to  serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  PhiLxi.  15.  Fam.  viL 
S.  Sua.  Ner.  7.  Liv.  xl.  35.  lOvid.Fast.  iii.  787.]  Hence  Tiro  is 
pot  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cie.  Orat  i.  50.  Ponere  tirociniumy  to  lay 
aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one*s  parts ;  to  be 
past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  ail  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  small  presents 
distributed  among  them,  called  SPORTULiE,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  117,  118. 
The  emperors  on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people* 
(CONGIARIUM,  so  called  from  congius,  a  measure  of  liquids,)  Suet 
Tib.  54.    Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis  should 
send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth,  Dianys.  iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  (dabant)  the 
fy)ga  ffiriiisy  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they  judged 
proper,  Cic.AtLvi.  1.  Si4et.AMg.S.  CaL  10.  C7.43.  Ner,  7.;  under 
the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year.  Tacit 
Ann.  xii.  41.  xiii.  15.*  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  part  of 
the  family  (pars  damus)y  afterwards  of  the  state  (reipubiic4SB)y  Tacit,  de 
Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilisy  commonly  lived 
in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents.  Suet  Tib.  15.  Domit  2.  It 
was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty,  during  the 
first  whole  year,  to  keep  (cohibere)  their  right  arm  within  the  toga,  Cic " 
Coel.  5.,  and  in  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martius  never  to  expose 
themselves  quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did,  lb. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga^  Gell.  vii. 

*  *'  On  examining  the  controversy  as  to  the  period  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
assume  the  Toga  viriUSf  it  appears  to  xne,  that  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Nero,  the  Roman  youths  assumed  the  toga  viriiis 
when  they  had  completed  their  15ih  yt!ar.  Tliis  is  the  opinion  of  Pitiscus,  and  it 
seems  to  be  supported  by  irrefragable  evidence.  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (i.  2.) 
acquaints  him,  that  a  son  was  born  to  him  in  the  G9(Hh  year  of  the  city,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Julius  Caesar  and  M .  Figulus.  He  gave  this  son  the  toga  tdrilis  in  the 
705th  year  of  the  city,  in  the  consulate  of  Corn.  Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcel- 
Hnus.  The  youth  had  then  completed  his  15th  year.  Cicero  himself  was  born 
{Cic.  in  Brut,  and  also  ad  Au.  vii.  5.)  on  the  3d  of  January,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  and  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  year  66S,  (See  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  1.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  state  it  seems  evident,  that  the  toga  virilis  was  not 
assumed  till  the  17th  year  was  completed,  at  which  period,  every  youth,  by  a  law 
of  Servius  TuUius,  was  compelled  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  It  was  at  tliis  period* 
also,  that  a  youth  was  either  allowed  to  impeach,  or  to  stand  forward  as  a  public 
accuser.  Vol.  Max.  v.  4.  4.  Ext-  This  opinion  is  farther  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  Livy^  ii.  57.  *  Delectu  edicto,  juniores  ab  annis  scptemdecim,  et  quosdam 
pr«tcxtat08  scribunt.*  Now,  unless  we  are  to  affirm,  what  ia  extremely  improbable, 
that  an  interval  of  two  years  is  here  signified,  we  must  conclude,  that  those,  who 
were  16  years  of  age,  were  still  wearing  the  Prietexta,  and  were  not  yet  accounted 
to  be  of  the  miliUry  age."  —  CromMe's  Gymn.  ii.  p.  1(59.     See  Niebukr,  i.  p.  384. 
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12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this  man-i 
ner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal,  when  praetor  (eampegiri 
sub  togd  cinctus),  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6,  7.  Hence  Exigua 
ioffa  Caioni*,  Hor.  £p.  i.  19.  IS.,  hirta,  Lucan.  ii.  386.,  because  it  was 
strait  (arda)  and  coarse  (cnzssa  vel  pinguis),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15. 
Juvenid.  ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear 
any  thing  but  the  toga.     See  p.  81. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  woollen  vest, 
called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the  kneea  before, 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  QuituUiL  xi.  3.  1^..  at  first 
without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves  (Chi robots  [or  Mridata] 
▼el  tumciB  numicattSB),  or  reaching  to  the  ancles  {talares)^  were 
reckoned  effeminate,  Cic,  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg,  JSn.  ix.  616.  GM.  vii. 
12.  But  under  the  emperors  these  came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at 
the  hands  {ad  numus  fimbriatoi),  from  the  example  of  Caesar,  SueL 
Jul,  45.,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  fancy,  Harai,  Sat,  i.  2.  25. 
Prep.  iv.  2.  28.  Those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati, 
JSuet.  Cal.  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM,  cinetui, 
-^,  zoUA  vel  BaUeu$)  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight,  which  also 
served  as  a  purse  {pro  marstqno  vel  crumend),  in  which  they  kept 
their  money,  Gdl  xv.  2.  Plant.  Merc.  v.  2.  84.  SueL  ViL  16.  Horat, 
Ep.  ii.  2.  40. ;  hence  ineinctus  tunicam  mercator,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675. 
The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plaut,  True,  iii.  2.  7.,  and 
was  said  decoUdsse,  when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decoilarty  to  deceive, 
Id.  Cap,  iii.  1.  37. 

it  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic  slacklj 
or  carelessly  girded ;  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  concerning  Cesar,  to 
the  Optitnates,  who  interceded  for  his  life,  Ut  male  PRiECiNCTUM 
PUERUM  cavbrbkt,  Suet.  Jul,  46.  Dio,  xliii.  43.  For  this  also 
Mflecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  Hence  cinctus,  praeinctus^  and 
tucdnctus,  are  put  for  indusirius,  expeditus  vel  gnavus,  diligent,  active, 
clever,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5,  6.  ii.  6.  107.,  because  they  used  to  gird  the 
tunic  when  at  work.  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  59.,  and  Dts- 
eindus  for  iners,  mollis,  ignavus  ;  thus,  Discinctus  nepos,  a  dissolute 
spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod,  i.  34.  So  Psrs,  iii.  31.  Discincti  Afi%  Virg. 
^n.  viii.  724.,  effeminate  or  simply  ungirt;  for  the  Africans  did  not 
use  a  girdle,  Sil,  iii.  236.    Plaut,  Pom.  v.  2.  48.' 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or  in 
private ;  hence  discincti  ludere,  i.e.  domiy  with  their  tunics  ungirt,  Herat 
Sat.  ii.  1.  73. ;  diseinctaque  in  otia  natus,  formed  for  soft  repose,  Ovid, 
Amor.  i.  9.  41. ;  for  they  never  wore  the  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress 
(vestis  domestical  vel  vestimenta).  Suet.  Aug.  73.  Vit.  8.  Cic  de  Fid. 
ii.  24.  Plin.  £p.  v.  6./.  Hence  the  toga  and  other  things  which  they 
wore  only  abroad  were  called  FORENSIA,  Suei.  Aug.  74.  CaL  17, 
or  Vestitus  forensis,  Cic.  ibid.y  and  Vestimenta  forensia,  C(h 
lumel.  xii.  45.  5. 

*  Juvenal,  therefore,  Sat.  viii.  120.,  who  uses  the  word  disdnfio,  *'  Cum  teoues 
nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros,**  must  have  meant  simply  roboed,  jdunderedj  Tor 
money  was  carried  in  the  zone  or  belt :  so  in  Hor,  Epi$t,  ii.  3.  40.  ibit  so  quovisi 
qui  funatn  perdidit :  *'  who  has  lost  his  money.'* 
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The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that  of  the 
former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their  arms, 
JuvenaL  vi.  445.  Horat*  S,  i.  2.  95.  99.  They  also  used  girdles, 
both  before  and  afler  marriage,  Festua  in  Cinoulum  ;  Mar^aL  xiv. 
151.    Ovid.  Amor.  i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toffo.  But 
this  (>oint  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men,  when  they  assumed  the  toga  tnrilio,  and  women,  when 
they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic,  wrought  in  a 
particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA,  or  Regilla,  FeoimOy 
iP/th.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two  stripes  *, 
foKUB  vel  plaguUB,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  47.)  sewed  on  the  breast 
0^  their  tunic,  Horut.  Sat.  i.  6. 28.,  called  LATUS  CLA VUS,  Chnd. 
TrisL  iv.  10.  29.  35. ,  which  is  sometimes  put  for  tlie  tunic  itself,  Suei. 
JuL  45.,  or  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  Id,  Tib.  35.  Claud.  24.  Vap. 
2.  4.  The  Equites  a  narrow  stripe,  Angustus  clavus^  VelL  ii.  88., 
called  also  Pauper  clavus,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  17.,  eurcium  lumen  pur" 
purOf  lb.  iv.  5. 42.  —  See  p.  7.  23. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of  wearing  the 
lotus  elavus  after  they  assumed  the  toga  vtriUsy  and  made  them  tri- 
bunes and  prsefects  in  the  army ;  hence  called  Tribuni  et  Prafbcti 
Laticlavii,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Ner.  26.  DomiL  10.f  The  tribunes 
chosen  from  the  Equitee  were  called  Angusticlavii,  SueL  Oth.  10. 
Galb.  10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  viriUs  and  lotus 
davus  on  the  same  day,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore,  with  the  togapicta^  an  embroidered 
tunic  (tunica  palmata)  [wrought  in  figured  palm-leaves],  Liv.n.!. 
Martial,  vii.  1.  Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60.,  called  also  Tunica  Jovis^  because 
the  image  of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  JuvenaL  x. 
38.  Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent,  by  the  senate,  to  foreign 
kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  4.  xxx.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people,  who  could  not  purchase  a  togoy  wore  nothing  but 
a  tunic ;  hence  called  Tunicatus  populus,  Harat.  Ep.  i.  7*  65.,  or 
TuNiCATi,  Cic.  in  Bull.  ii.  34.  Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to 
have  used  the  same  dress  (hence  homo  tunicatus  is  put  for  a  Cartha- 
ginian, Plaut.  Pan.  v.  32.) ;  and  slaves.  Id.  Amphitr.  L  1. 213«  Sense. 
Brev.  ViL  12.  \  likewise  gladiators,  Juvenal.  \u  143. 

*  Tbeae  bound  the  two  sides  of  the  tunic,  where  it  opened  in  front,  lo  that,  when 
it  was  drawn  close,  they  met  together  and  seemed  to  form  a  single  stripe :  the 
Greeks  called  such  a  vest  yLMaonip^vpov, 

t  By  particular  favour  of  the  emperors,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Laticlave 
was  allowed  to  the  more  splendid  families  of  the  kni>?hts  (equUihit  Romanis  illiu- 
(n&ia,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59.)*  So  Ovid,  in  speaking  of  himself  and  brother,  who  are 
known  to  bare  been  of  the  equestrian  order :  — 

'*  Liberior  fratri  sumpta  mihique  toga  : 
Induiturque  humeris  cum  lato  purpura  daoo,**  —  Trist.  iv.  10.  28. 

This  priyilege  they  appear  to  have  retained  till  the  age  for  becoming  a  senator ; 
when,  if  they  either  declined  that  dignity,  or  were  ineligible,  they  resumed  the 
angushii  clcamt'    So  Ovid,  ibid.  35. :  — 

'*  Curia  restabat :  davi  mensura  coacta  est : 
Majui  erat  nostria  viribus  iUud  onus." 
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In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the  tunic, 
Juvenal,  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one  tonic.  Au- 
gustus used  four,  Suet  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  covering  next 
the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM,  or  Subucula,  Herat, 
Ep.  i.  1. 95.  Suet.  Und^  and  by  later  writers,  Interula  and  Camissia. 
Linen  clothes  (vestes  lineee,  PI  in.  xii.  16.)  were  not  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linen 
was  introduced,  under  the  emperors,  from  Egypt,  PUn.  Praf. ; 
whence  Sindon  vel  vedes  ByssiruBy  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  vest, 
or  shift,  called  Supparum  vel  -m*,  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  Lucao.ii.  863. 
Festus. 

The  Romans,  in  later  ages,  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of  great- 
coat, called  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  29m  open  before,  and  fastened 
with  dasps  or  buckles  (FIBULJE,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten 
all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  139.  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
318.,  except  the  togd)^  especially  at  the  spectacles.  Martial,  xiv.  lS7.i 
to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
shoulders  (capitium  quod  capit  pectus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  30-),  called 
CUCULLUS,  JuvenaL  vi.  1 18.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to 
lay  aside  the  lacema  when  the  emperor  entered.  Suet.  Claud.  6.  It 
was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  745. 
Prop.  iii.  10.  7.,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused,  the 
lacema  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  Augustus 
one  day  seeing,  from  his  tribunal,  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  as- 
sembly dressed  in  the  laeema  {puUati  vel  lacemati),  which  was  com- 
monly of  a  dark  colour,  Martial,  xiv.  129.,  repeated  .with  indignation 
from  Virgil,  ^*  Romanos  rerum  dominoa  gentemque  togatamf  Mn.  i. 
982.,  and  gave  orders  to  the  sediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in 
the  forum  or  circus  in  that  dress.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  It  was  only  nsed 
by  the  men.  Scholiast,  in  JuvenaL  i.  62. ;  and  at  first  was  thought 
unbecoming  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes  of 
various  colours  and  texture  [^Tgrias  lacemas']^  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28. 
Martial,  ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacema  was  the  L^NA  (x>^a7ya),  a  Grecian  robe  or 
mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  v.  262.  Festus, 
Martial,  xii.  86.  xiv.  13.  136. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great-coat  or  surtout,  resembling 
the  lacema,  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENULA,  which  was 
worn  above  the  tunic.  Suet.  Ner.  48.,  having  likewise  a  hood  (caput 
vel  capitium\  Plin.  xxiv.  15.,  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the 
army,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  33.  Mil.  10.  Sext  38.  Juv.  v.  78.  Senec.  Ep. 
87.  N.  Q.  iv.  6-)  also  in  the  city,  Stict.  Cic.  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sec, 
27.,  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile,  or  hair,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  called  GAUSAPA,  sing,  etplur.  vel  -c;  Petron.  28.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers.  v.  46.,  or  GauscqaHna  pomula.  Martial.  vL 
59.  xiv.  145.  147.,  of  various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and 
women,  find.,  sometimes  made  of  skins,  Scortea,  Pestus,  MartiaL 
xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an  open 
woollen  garment)  which  was   drawn  over  the   other  clothes,  and 
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fiutened  before  with  clasps,  Suet.  Aug.  26.  Sil,  zvii.  631. ;  in  danger- 
ous conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city*,  by  all  except  those  of  con- 
sular dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11^  as  in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years, 
Iav.  Epit.  72,  73.  Paierc.  ii.  16.  Distento  sago  impositutn  in  sublime 
jactare,  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Sttet.  0th.  2.  Martial,  i.  4'.  7.f 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used  some- 
times to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  doth  (FASCIiEj 
vel  -ioUe^  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named,  from  the  parts  which  they 
covered,  TIBJALIA  and  FEMINALIA  or  FemoraliOy  i.  e.  tegumetUa 
tUnarum  et  femorum^  Suet.  Aug.  82.,  similar  to  what  are  mentioned* 
ExotL  xxviii.  42.  Levit.  vi.  10.  xvi.  4.  Ezek.  xliv.  18. ;  used  first,  pro- 
bably, by  persons  in  bad  health,  Cic.  Brut,  60.  Hwrat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  255. 
QuinctiL  xi.  3.  144.;  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  3.  Har.  Resp.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  82. ;  who  likewise  had  mufflers  to 
keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  vel  Focale^  sing, 
(a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  QuinctiL  ibid.  Martial.  iv.41«  vi.  41.  xiv.  142.; 
used  chiefly  by  orators.  Ibid,  et  Gell.  xi.  9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief 
(SUD ARIUM)  for  that  purpose.  Suet.  Ner.  51. 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legs  (oma$nenta  circa  crurd)^ 
called  PERiSCELIDES,  Hwat.  Ep.  i.  17.  56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet  (calceamenta  vel 
Ugwnenta  pedum^  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  rCALCEUS,  vsiCiifjutf  a  shoe),  covered  the  whole  foot,  some- 
what like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point 
or  string  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel  Ligula),  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  40. 
Marticd.  ii.  29-  57.  The  other  (SOLE A,  o-ay$d£Xi«y,  a  slipper  or  sandal^ 
quod  do\o  pedis  subjiciaiury  Festus)  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings,  (Jeretibus  habenie 
vel  obstrigillis  vincta,  Gell.  xiii.  21.,  amentis,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  «.  14.) 
hence  called  Vincula,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  324.  Of  the  latter  kind  there 
were  various  sorts :  Crepida,  vel  -dul^,  lb.  Cic.  Rabir.  PosL  21. 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  127.  GALLiCiE,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  GeU.  xiii.  21.  &c; 
and  those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  discalceati  (iiyviro^To<)» 
pedibus  intectis^  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  Ph^scasia,  Senec.  de 
Benef.  vii.  21. 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person  went 
abroad,  Cic.  ibid,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  3.  Stiet,  Aug.  73. ;  whence  he  put 
them  off  (ccdceos  et  vestimenta  mtUavit),  and  put  on  (induebat  vel  tn- 
ducebcU)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a  journey,  Cic.  Mil.  10.  Caligula 
permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio.  lix.  7-, 
as  he  himself  did  in  public.  Suet.  52. 

Slippers  (solece)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4.  13.    Horat. 

*  In  times  of  public  calamity,  says  Ferrarius,  the  senators  laid  by  the  Lattdavef 
•nd  appeared  only  io  the  habit  of  knights ;  the  magistrates  threw  aside  the  pratextOf 
and  came  abroad  in  the  senatorian  garb ;  the  knights  left  off  their  rings,  and  the 
commons  changed  their  gowns  for  the  sof^utn  or  military  coat.  —  De  Be  Vettiar,  i. 
c.  27. 

t  The  aMla  was  a  cloak  peculiar  to  the  military :  a  larger  and  coarser  kind  was 
also  worn  by  philosophers. — Juv.  Sat.  iii.  115.  Of  more  costly  materials,  and 
glowing  colours,  it  was  sometimes  the  distinction  of  the  rich  and  great.  —  Suet, 
<:alig.  35.     Juv.  Sat.  !▼.  76. 
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Sat  ii.  8.  77.  Bp.  i.  13.  15. ;  but  they  put  them  off  when  about  to 
eat,  MarHaL  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for  a  man  to  appear 
in  public  in  slippers  (wieaius),  Cic.  Har.  Resp.  21.  Verr.v.SS.  Pis.  6. 
Liv.  xxix.  19.  8uet.  Cal.  82.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public^ 
Plaut  True.  ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up  to  the 
middle  of  their  legs,  fforat.  SaL  i.  6.  26.  They  had  a  golden  or  silver 
crescent  (luna  yel  lunula,  i.  e.  Hiera  C)*  on  the  top  of  the  foot, 
Jufftnal,  vii.  192. ;  hence  the  shoe  is  called  lunala  peUis,  Martial,  i.  50., 
and  the  foot  lunata  planta,  Id.  ii.  29.  This  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  Patrician  senators.  Scholiast  in  JuvenaL  ;  hence  it  is  called 
Patricia  luna,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  (Md.  Art  Am,  iii.  271 ., 
sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple  (rubric  muUei,  et  purpurei),  Pers. 
V,  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii,  32.  -^n.  i.  341.,  yellow  (lutei  vel  ccm),  CatulL 
lix.  9.  &C.,  adorned  with  embroidery  and  pearls,  particularly  the  upper 
leathers  or  upper  parts  (crepidarum  obstraffula),  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes. were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet  or  red 
[those  who  had  borne  any  curule  office  adopted  the  latter  colour], 
MarHal,  ii.  29.  8.,  as  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.,  and  especially  under 
the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Phut, 
Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Senec.  it.  12.  Plin,  xxxvii.  2.  They  were  some- 
tiroes  turned  up  in  the  point,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcd 
repandiy  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their  shoes, 
and  plebeians  only  one,  IM,  xix.  34.  Senec,  de  TranquUl.  Anim, 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  un wrought  leather  (ex 
oorio  crudo\  called  P£r0N£S,  Virg.  JEn,  vii.  90.,  as  did  also  the 
Marsi,  Hemici,  and  VesHniy  who  were  likewise  clothed  in  skins, 
Juvenal  xiv.  195.  &c.  It  was  long  before  they  learned  the  use  of 
tanned  leather,  (Alutje  ;  ex  alumine  (of  alum V  quo  peUes  subige- 
baniuryutmollioresjierent),  which  was  made  of  various  colours,  Martial 
it  29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes  (solea  lignea), 
which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parncide,  AueL  ad 
Heren.  i.  13.  de  Invent  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these,  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country  people, 
called  ScuLPONE^,  Cato  de  Re  R.  59.,  with  which  they  sometimes 
struck  one  another  in  the  face  (os  batuebant)y  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  8.  59.,  as 
courtesans  used  to  treat  their  lovers  (commitigare  sandalio  ctqmt), 
Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  456.     Thus  Omphale  used  Hercules,  Id. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Calig^  sometimes  shod 
with  nails  (clavis  m^xa)  —  see  p.  319. ;  of  the  comedians,  SOCCI, 
slippers,  often  put  for  solea;  of  the  tragedians,  Cothurni.  See 
p.  309. 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks,  or  coverings  for  the  feet,  made 
of  wool  or  goats'  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial,  xiv.  140. 

The  Romans,  also,  had  iron  shoes  (Sole^  ferret)  for  mules  and 
horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  the 

*  This  originally  repretented  die  numeral  C,  in  allusion  to  the  100  nemben  of 
whom  the  senate  was  at  first  composed. 
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foot,  80  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  off»  CeOulL  xviiL  26. 
SueL  Ner.  SO.  Vesp.  2S.  Plin.  xxx.  11.  s.  49. ;  sometimes  ^f  silver 
or  gold,  (Poppcea  cat^'ux  Neronis  ddicoHoribuB  jumentU  suie  soleas  ex 
auro  quoque  induere,)  Id.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.    Dio.  Ixii.  28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves  {dwrothecm  vel 
mamca) ;  but  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Uotnan  writers. 
Homer.  Odyse.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.,  with  fingers  (digitaUoy  -iim)^ 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  SS.-,  and  without  them ;  what  we  call  mUtens, 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  heads  bare  (capite  €^)erto)9  as 
we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sacred  rites,  games, 
festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence,  of  all  the  honours  decreed 
to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefiy  pleased  with 
tliat  of  always  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness^ 
Suet.  Jul,  45.,  which  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Romans, 
Ovid.  Art.  Am,  iii.  250.  Tacit  Annal.  iv.  57.  SueL  DomU.  18.  JuvenaL 
iv.  ^8. ;  as  among  the  Jews,  2  Kings^  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat  or 
wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown  (Jaciniam 
vel  sinum  toga  in  caput  reficere),  which  they  took  off  when  they  met 
any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  show  respect,  as  the  consuls,  &c» 
Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  Qucest.  Rom.  10.  —  See  p.  102. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites,  but  those  of 
Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg,  j^n.  iii.  405.  Liv.  i.  26. ;  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  extreme  danger,  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1.  77.  Petron.  7.  90. ;  in  grief 
or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  river,  or 
the  like,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  37.  Liv.  iv.  12.  Thus  Caesar,  when  assas* 
sinated  in  the  senate-house,  SueL  C(bs,  82. ;  Pompey,  when  slain  in 
Egypt,  ZHo.  xlii.  4.;  Crassus,  when  defeated  by  the  Parthians» 
Plutarch. ;  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  Forum,  Liv,  iii.  49.  So 
criminals,  when  executed,  Liv.  i.  26.  SiL  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  conical  cap  or  bonnet  of 
white  woollen  stuff  (PILEUS,  vel-«i»),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial. 
xi.  7.  xiv.  1.  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  ffpist.  18. ;  which  was  also  worn 
hy  slaves,  hence  called  pileati,  when  made  free,  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 
Plaut.  Amph  i.  303.,  or  sold,  Gell.  vii.  8.  (see  p.  32.)  whence  pikue 
is  put  for  liberty.  Suet.  Tib.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48.  4. ;  likewise  by  the  old 
and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  783. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap,  like  a  helmet  (G  AL£- 
RUS,  vel  -wm),  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  688.* ;  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
(Pet  AS  us).  Suet.  Au^.  82.  [similar  to  that  represented  on  the  statues 

*  To  the  bat  or  cap  (Galerus)  was  attached  a  band  or  twisted  lace  which  was  tied 
under  the  chin.     So  Juvtmnl,  viii.  i^07.  :  — 

**  Credamus  tunicflBi  de  faucibus  aurea  cum  se 
Porrigat  et  longo  jactetur  spira  galerp  :** 

Gracchus,  the  individual  alluded  to,  was  a  nobleman  who  entered  tlie  Amphi- 
theatre as  a  Retiarius ;  and,  in  addition  to  tlie  evidence  of  his  Tvnicaf  bis  band  or 
lace  also  being  of  gold,  shotved  that  he  was  no  common  gladiator.  Giffbrd  observes, 
that  "  he  was  base  enough  to  enter  the  lists  in  the  magnificent  hat  and  tunic  of  the 
Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  of  whom  he  was  probably  the  cliief.*' —  S^  p.  253.  267. 
ServiHS  on  Virg,  JEti,  ii-  683.  **  Suetonius  tria  genera  pileorum  dixit,  quibus  sacer« 
dotes  utuntur,  apicem,  tutulum,  galerum."  Th.etutvlia  is  thus  explained  by  Festus : 
"  pileuB  lanatus,  forma  metali  figuratum,  quo  flamines  et  pontifices  utuntur.'* 
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of  the  god  Mercury.]  Hence petasaiusy  prepared  for  a  journey,  CiV. 
F'ctm,  XV:  17*  Caligula  permitted  the  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in 
the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat,  JJto*  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or 
Galems,  mixing  false  hair  (crinesjicti  vel  suppositi)  with  it.  Scholiast 
in  JuvenaLyu  120.  —  So  likewise  warriors,  aS^i/L  i.  404*.,  who  some- 
times also  used  a  cap  of  on  wrought  leather  (CUDO  vel  -on),  Sil. 
viii.  4f94f.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple.  They  seldom 
went  abroad ;  and,  when  they  did,  they  almost  always  had  their  faces 
veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  dress  became  with 
many  the  chief  object  of  attention ;  hence  a  woman's  toilette  and 
ornaments  were  called  MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Ztr. 
xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid.  Met 
V.  53.  TibulL  iii.  4.  28. ;  and  sometimes  painted  it,  Tib,  i.  9.  43. 
Omd.  Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  (comam  rutilabant  vel  inoendebant)^  made  it 
appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition  or  wash,  a  lixivium 
or  ley,  (lixivo  vel  -vd  dnere,  vel  cinere  lixivit,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 5.  Plin. 
xiv.  20.  Spumd  JBatdvd  vel  ccmsticd,  i.  e.  sc^xme,  with  soap,  MartiaL 
viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26.  Suet  Col.  47.  Plin.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51.),  but 
never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention ;  first  introduced 
in  France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons 
(caUdo  ferro  vel  calamistris  vibrabant,  crispabanty  vel  intorquebant), 
Virg.  ^n.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75. ;  hence  coma  caJamistratOy  frizzled 
hair,  Cic.  Sext.  8.  Homo  calamistrcUuSi  by  way  of  contempt,  Cic.  post 
red.  in  Sen.  6.  Plcmt.  Asin.  iii.  3.  37. ;  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a 
great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of  curls,  JuvenaL  vi.  501.  Hence 
Altum  caliendrum,  i.  e.  capillitium  adulterinum  vel  ccqnUamentum, 
Suet.  Cal.  1 1.,  in  gcderi  vel  galetB  modum  suggestum,  Tertull.  de  Cult. 
Foem.  7. ;  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  HoraJt.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  suggesius 
vel  -um  comcBj  as  a  building,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  114.  Coma  in  gradus 
formata^  into  stories.  Suet.  iVer.  51.  Quinctil.  xii.  Plexus  cincinnorum 
vel  annulorum,  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls ;  fimbrice  vel  drri,  the 
extremities  or  ends  of  the  curls,  Cic.  Pis.  11.  Juvenal,  xiii.  165.  The 
locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair-pins  (crinaiis  actis),  Propert. 
iii.  9.  53.  Dio.  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair  (in  crine 
componendo)  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cinerarii,  HoraJt.  Sat. 
i.  2.  98. ;  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if  a  single  lock  was  im- 
properly placed,  (si  unus  de  toto  peccaverat  orbe  comarum  AnntduSy 
incertd  nan  bene  Jixus  acu);  the  whip  (Taurea,  i.  e.Jiagrum  vd 
scutica  de  pene  taurino)  was  presently  applied,  JuvenaL  vu  491.,  or 
the  mirror  (Speculum),  made  of  polished  brass  or  steel,  of  tin  or 
silver,  Plin.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48.,  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  offender, 
Martial,  ii.  66.*     A  number  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing 

^  «  Some  of  the  female  busts,  now  in  the  Capltoline  Museum,  and  ascribed  to 
the  age  of  Nero,  exhibit  head-dresses,  which,  from  size  and  troublesome  ezecuiion, 
must  have  cost  inexpert  hairdressers  and  ornamenters  many  a  stripe." —  Blairt  p*  245. 

The  passage!  to  which  Adam  refers  arc  satirical,  and  it  no  more  follows  that 
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but  give  directions,  Juvenal,  ibid.  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at 
least  one  female  hair-dresser  (ornatrix)^  OvuL  Amor.  i.  14.  16. 
ii.  7. 17.  23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
Ond.  Her,  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Manil.  v.  518. ;  sometimes  with  crowns 
or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers  (coramB  et  serta)^  Plant.  Asin. 
i?.  1.  58. ;  bound  with  fillets  or  ribanas  of  various  colours  (crinale^ 
vitta  velfasciiB),  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477.  iv.  6. 

Ihe  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from  those 
of  virgins,  Prcpert.  iv.  12.  34.    Virg,  JEn.  ii.  168. 

Rilmnds  (VITT^)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  modest  women  ; 
heDce  Vittm  tenues,  insigne  pudoris,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  L  31.  Nilmihi 
cwn  viUdj  i.  e.  cum  muliere  pudicd  et  castd.  Id.  Rem.  Am.  386«,  and^ 
joined  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge  of  matrons,  Id»  TrisL  ii.  247. ; 
hence  Et  vosy  quis  vittcB  longaque  vestis  abest^  i.  e.  impudica^  Id.  Fast. 
iv.  184. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads-  with  mitres,  (Mitiue, 
vel  miielkB)y  Juvenal,  iik  66.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  216.  Cic.  de  Resp. 
Harusp.  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  effeminate^ 
Cic,  Rabir,  Post.  10. ;  and  what  was  still  more  so,  coverings  for  the 
cheeks,  tied  with  bands  (redimicula  vel  ligamind)  under  the  chin» 
Virg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.  ProperL  ii.  29- 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (reticulum  auratum)  was  used  for  en- 
closing the  hair  behind,  Juvenal,  ii.  96.,  called  venca  from  its  thinness, 
MarHal,  viii.  33.  19. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics  (medicamina  vel  lenocinia),  and 
washes  or  wash-balls  (smegmata)f  to  improve  their  colour,  Ovid.  Med» 
Fac.  51.,  &c.  Senec,  Helv,  16.  They  covered  their  face  with  a  thick 
paste  (muUo  pane  vel  tecUmo)^  which  they  wore  at  home>  JuvenaL 
vi.  460.  &C. 

Poppaea^  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or  ointment 
to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POPP^ANUM,  made 
of  asses'  milk.  Ibid,  et  Plin,  xi.  41.  xxviii.  12.  s.  50.,  in  which  she 
used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses  are  said  to  have  been  daily 
milked  for  this  purpose :  and  when  she  was  banished  from  Rome* 
fifty  asses  attended  her,  ibid,  et  Dio.  Ixii.  28.  Some  men  imitated  the 
women  in  daubing  their  faces ;  thus  Otho  (faeiem  pane  madido  Itnere 
quotidie  coneuevU)^  Suet.  0th.  12.  Juvenah  ii.  107.  Pumice  stones 
were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Plautus ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (cerussa)^  or  chalk  (creia)^  to 

Rctnan  ladies  were  in  the  Habit  of  throwing  their  mirrors  at  their  maids,  than  that 
tbe  custom  thould  prevail  amongst  us.  The  lady  alluded  to  in  Juvenal  is  in  a 
passion.  *<  Why  is  that  curl  too- high?**  she  says,  and  immediately  the  whip  is  ap- 
pealed to.  The  poet  then  represents  her  as  holding  a  council  upon  the  subject  of 
ber  dress.  A  matron  who  has  had  much  experience  in  these  matters  (^emerild  qtuff 
cetitU  acu),  first  gives  her  opinion :  —  "  Post  hanc  <gtaie,  atque  arte  minoret  cense^ 
ktni.^*  The  poet  then  aDudes  to  the  quantity  of  rows  and  stories  of  her  curls,  which 
noake  such  a  difference  in  her  apparent  stature,  that  you  would  fancy  her  to  be 
Andromache  herself  when  viewed  in  fronts  — Post  minof  est :  aliam  credos.  Sat, 
vi-  491—503. 
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whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  (minium  purpurigntm  Tel  rubritxi)  to 
make  it  red,  Plaui.  Ma$L  i.  S.  101.,  &  118.  True.  iL  11.  35.  Ovid. 
Art  Am.  iii.  199.  Morat.  JSpod.  xii.  10.  MartiaL  ii.  41.  viii.  S3.  17. 
Hence,  fucaUe^  cerustaUBj  creUtUB^  et  minionaia,  painted,  Ibid.,  in 
which  also  the  men  imitated  them,  Cie.  Pis.  11. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small  hairs 
from  their  chedc ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root  (radk^iug 
veUehant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELLi^  tweesers,  Martial, 
ix.  28.,  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id.  viii.  47.  SueL  Cos.  45- 
Galb.  22.  Oih.  12.  QuinctiL  i.  6.  44.  v.  9.  14.  YiilprooBm.  19.  The 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  and  eye-brows  they  painted  with  a  black  powder 
or  soot  (JuHgint  coilinebcmt)^  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Foem.  5.  Juvenal.  iL  93. 
Flin.  £p.  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face,  they  used 
a  patch  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplastrum)^  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.,  sometimes 
like  a  crescent  (lunatum)j  Id.  viii.  33.  22. ;  also  for  mere  ornament, 
PUn.  Ep.  vL  2.  Hence  spleniaiuSf  patched.  Martial,  x.  22.  Regulus, 
a  fiunous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used  to  anoint  (ctrcumUnere)  his 
right  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  other 
of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant (dexirum,  si  a  vel  pro  petiiare:  alterum^  si  a  possessore  essd 
aetUTus\  Plin.  Epw  vi.  2. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and  rubbing 
them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Martial,  xiv.  22.  56.  When 
they  lost  them,  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  HoraL  Sat, 
L  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41.  v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose,  they  bound 
them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.  It  is  said  ^sculapius  first  invented 
thepulling  out  of  teeth  (dentis  evuisionem),  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iiL  57. 

Tne  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  ^INAURES)  of  pearls  (mar^ 
garU^By  baaxsy  vel  unihnes)^  Horat.  Epoa.  viii.  14.  Sat.  ii.  3.  241^  three 
or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Senec.  de  Bemrf.  vii.  9^' 
sometimes  of  immense  value,  Suet.  Jul.  50.  Plin,  ix.  35.  s.  57. ; 
hence,  Uxor  tua  locupUtis  domus  aurUms  censum  gerit,  Senec.  Vit 
Beat  17. ;  and  of  precious  stones,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  432. ;  also  neck- 
laces or  ornaments  for  the  neck  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold  and  set 
with  gems,  Virg.  JSn.  i.  658.  Chid.  Met.  x.  264.  Cie.  Verr.  vi.  18. ; 
which  the  men  also  used,  Su/U.  GaXb.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  115.  Plin, 
ix.  35«  But  the  ornament  of  the  n^en  was  usually  a  twisted  chain 
(torquis  v.  -es),  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  351.;  or  a  circular  plate  of  gold 
(drctilus  auri  vel  aureus),  Virg.  ^n.  v.  559. ;  also  a  chain  composed 
of  rings  (catena,  eatella,  vel  catenula),  used  both  by  men  and  women, 
Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Horai.  Ep.  i.  17.  55.  Ornaments  for  the  arms  were 
called  ARMILL^. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM,  worn  onlj 
b^  matrons,  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  1.,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Virg,  JEn.  i.  658.  Isid.  xix.  31. ;  but 
others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  riband  (fascia,  taenia,  vel  vitia 
intexta  auro),  or  a  purple  fringe  (purpurea  fimbria  vel  insliia)  sewed 
to  the  clothes.  Scholiast,  in  Juv.  ii.  124.  Ovid.  Art  Am.  iii.  169. 
Hence  Vestis  segmentata,  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a  purple 
fringe  (a  drebris  sectionibus),  Symmach.  Epist.  4.  12.  f. 

The  Koman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast  called 
STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  boddice  or  stays,  CatHlI. 
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fani.  65.  They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet,  on  the  left  shoulder, 
called  SPINTHER  or  Spinier,  Festus,  Plaut«  Men.  ill.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic  was 
white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Otnd,  Art  iii.  187. 

Silk  (vegtis  senca  vel  bonUn^na)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
writers  after  that  time,  Virff.  G.  ii.  121.  JfforxU,  EpocL  viii.  15.  SuttU 
Gal  52.  MartiaL  iii.  82.  viii.  S3.  68.  ix.  38.  xi.  8.  27.  50.  JuvetuA 
vL  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  men,  TaeiL  AnmaL  ii.  33* 
Vopwu  Tatnt.  10. 

Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe  of  pive 
silk  {yestU  hohgerica) ;  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed  with 
some  other  stuff  (subsericum)y  Lamprid.  m  £lagab.  26.  29.  The  silk, 
which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India,  was  unravelled,  and  wrouttht 
anew  in  a  looser  texture,  intermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yam,  Pon. 
vi.  20.,  so  thin  that  the  body  shone  through  it  (ui  tranaluMrei)^  Ibid«, 
first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos,  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  26.  Hence  Feate 
Corn  for  sericiB  vel  bombt^ruEj  ienuet  vel  pelludtkB,  Tibull.  ii.  3.  57. 
Propert.  L  2. 2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2. 101.  Venius  textUis,  v.  nelmloy  Petron. 
SS,  [Seneca  de  Benef.  vii.  9.]  The  Emperor  Aurelian  is  said  ta 
have  refused  his  wife  a  sarment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exor« 
bitant  price,  Vopi$c,  in  Aurel.  45.* 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  hambycina  and  seriea.  Th^ 
former  they  make  to  be  produced  by  the  silk-worm  {hombyx),  the 
latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Seres  (jsing,  Ser)  in  India. 
But  most  writers  confound  them.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  if 
tericum  was  quite  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  silkt  PUtKxu  22. 
8.  25.  xxiv.  12.  8.  66.  Acf 

Silk-worms  (bombjces)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introdueed  at 
CoDstantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  551, 
Proccp.  de  Bell,  Goth.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were  long  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished  not  only  from  their  different  texture 
and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  they  were  manufactured ; 
thus,  VesUe  aurech  auraiOy  pictof  embroidered  with  gold ;  purpurect, 
coM^tfUatOj  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27-,  ostro  vel  murice  tinckhpumeeoy  Tpria 
vel  Sarranoj  Sidonioy  Assyria^  Phoenicia  ;  SpairUmay  meliboea  ;  Getuht 

*  '*  The  price  of  silk  progressively  declined  from  the  reign  of  Aurelian ;  and 
Ammianus  MarcelUnus  states,  (Lib,  zviii.  c.  6.)  that  silk,  was  in  his  time  (370) 
worn  even  by  the  lowest  classes.  As  Virgil  is  the  first  Roman  writer  who  has 
mentioned  it,  the  terms  that  he  employs  show  how  Kttle  was  then  known  as  to  the 
ml  nature  of  the  article :  —  *  Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seret.*  — 
(Georg.  ii.  121.).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  do  not,  in  this  line,  refer 
to  cotton  rather  than  silk."  —  M'CuUoch'i  Diet,  of  Commerce. 

t  Gifibrd,  on  Juv.  ii.  66.,  considers  terica  vesles  to  be  what  we  call  flne  cottorUf 
imported  from  India,  through  the  country  of  the  Seres,  the  modem  Bocharia. 
Somhycirug  vexteSf  on  the  contrary,  were  of  silk,  and  from  Sinas  (China),  a  region 
mach  more  remote.  In  the  passage  of  Juvenal  referred  to,  the  satirist  alludes  to 
some  dresa  of  this  texture,  under  the  appellation  mullUith  peculiar  to  women,  but 
adopted  by  effeminate  persons,  and  even  by  a  magistrate,  CretictOt  "  <]uid  non  facient 
alii,  cum  tu  mulHtia  sumas,  Cretice  ?  **  rendered,  a  cobweb  vest,  by  Gifford.  See  also 
Sat,  xi.  186.  Some  derive  it,  by  syncope,  from  mttililiciiu,  of  many  threads,  t.  «i 
finely  wrought. 
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PcBna  Tel  Pumca,  &c.  PURPLE,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of 
shell-fish,  called  purpura  or  murex  ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia; 
in  Memnxy  -ngiSt  an  island  near  the  Sj/rtis  Mtnar^  and  on  the  Getulian 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Laconica  in  Europe,  Piin, 
ix.  36.  B.  GO."*  The  roost  valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of 
clotted  blood,  of  a  blackish  shining  appearance ;  whence  blood  is 
called  by  Homer,  purpurewtt  Plin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.  Under  Augustus 
the  violet  colour  (violacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in  reouest ;  then  the 
red  (rubra  TctrenHnd)  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed  ( Tyria  dibdpha, 
i.  e.  Iris  tinda),  Plin.  ix.  39.  s.  65.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  35.  Vesti*  coo 
cinea  \coccma  Lena,  Juv.  iii.  283.],  vel  cocoo  tincta  [mcu/tdb],  scarlet, 
MarHoL  v.  23.  [xiv.  131.],  also  put  for  purple,  Horat.  SaL  vi.  102.  & 
106.t  Meliiensiiy  e  gossypio  vel  xylo^  cotton,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72.  PUn, 
xix.  1.  Co  A,  i.  e.  Serioa  vel  hombj^nm  et  purpura,  fine  silk  and  purple 
made  in  the  island  Cos  or  Coos,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  13.  13.  Sat  i.  2.  101. 
Tib.  ii.  4*  29.  Juvenal,  viii.  101.  Phrygidna^  vel  ^ionicoy  i.e.  aeu  am- 
texta  ef  aureisfilis  decorata,  needle-work  or  embroidery,  Plin.  viii.  48. 
8.  74.  Others  read  here  Phryxianoy  and  make  it  r  coarse  shaggy 
cloth;  freeze^  opposed  to  rasch  smoothed,  without  hairs;  Virgata, 
striped,  Virg,  JBn,  viii.  660.  Scutulata,  spotted  or  figured  [chequered, 
formed  into  squares  or  lozenges;  from  scutuke,  pieces  of  stone, 
diamond-shape,  inlaid  in  tessellated  pavements],  JuvenoL  ii.  97^ 
like  a  cobweb  (aranearum  tela),  which  Pliny  calls  reie  scutukOum,  xL 
^.  Gatbdna  vel  Ana,  green  or  grass-coloured,  Juvenai,  ibid,  {cobr 
herbarum).  Martial,  v.  24.,  worn  chiefly  by  women;  hence. 6^zi^ 
natus,  a  man  so  dressed.  Id,  iii.  82.  5.,  and  Gatbdni  mores,  effeminate, 
L  97.  Amethystina,  of  a  violet  or  wine  colour.  Ibid,  &  ii-  57.  xiv. 
154.  Juvenai.  vii.  136. ;  prohibited  by  Nero,  Suet.  82.,  as  the  use  of 
the  vestis  conchyliata,  a  particular  kmd  of  purple,  was  by  Cssar, 
except  to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet,  Jul. 
43.  Crocota,  a  garment  of  a  saffron  colour  (crocei  ooloris),  Cic  Resp. 
Har.  21*  Sindon,  fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre,  AlartiaL  u,  ]S. 
iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.  Vestis  atra  \elpulfa,  black  or  iron-grey,  used  in 
mourning,  &c 

In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their  orna- 
ments, their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7*  i 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans  thaa 
rings  (ANNULI).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  II .  The  senators  and  equites  wore  golden  rings, 
Liv.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.,  also  the  legionary  tribunes,  Appian.  de  Bd, 
Punic.  63.  Anciently  none  but  the  senators  and  equites  were  allowed  j 
to  wear  golden  rings,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat  Silv.  iii.  144.,  unless  whenj 
presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  Cic,  Verr.  iii. 
80.,  or  for  any  other  desert,  SueL  Jul.  39.    Cic.  Fam.  x.  31.  3Iacrck 

*  Alflo  at  MelibcM  in  Xheasaly,  and  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic. 

f  **  From  the  name  of  coccus  or  -urn,  cloth  dyed  with  kermes  was  called  coccinum 
and  persons  wearing  this  cloth  Mere  &aid  to  be  cocdnati  (Martial.  Epigr.  i.  97.  & 
▼.  34.).  Many  supposed,  with  Pliny,  that  tlie  kermes  "was  the  grains  (grana)«t 
fruit  of  the  ilex  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  last  century  that  it  was  esub* 
lished,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  insect,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  bcrif 
in  the  process  of  dyeing. "  —  iPCuUoch. 


DEVICES   WOK  RINGS -^  USED   AS    SIGNETS.  S7S 

Sat  it.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring 
was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  oflen  for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  1,  2.  Svet.  Galb.  14.  VUell.  \2.  Tacit.  HistAy.  3.  At  last  it 
was  granted,  by  Justinian,  to  all  citizens,  NovelL  78.  Some  were  so 
finical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for 
summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.,  hence  cidled  Seme^reSy 
Id.  vii.  89.  • 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  lef^  hand, 
on  the  finger  next  the  least,  hence  called  digitus  annularis,  GelL 
X.  10.  Macrob,  vii.  IS.;  but  in  later  times,  some  wore  several  rings, 
Horat.  Sat,  ii.  7.  9.,  some  one  on  each  finger,  MawHoL  v.  62.  5.,  or 
more.  Id.  v.  11.  xi.  60.,  which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  ef- 
feminacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Jhid.  TerenL 
ffeaut.  iv.  1.  42.  Ovid,  Amor,  ii.  15.  23.,  also  by  suppliants,  lAv.  xliiu 
16.  VaL  Max.  viii.  1.  3.,  and  in  mourning,  Liv,  ix.  7.  Suet,  Aug,  101. 
/ndor.  xix.  31. 

The  case  (capsula)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dacttlo* 
THECA,  Marticd,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  {gemma)  of  various  kinds ;  as 
jasper  (/G»pt9),  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c..  Martial,  lu  50,  v.  11. ;  on 
which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of  their  ancestors  or  friends, 
of  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic.  Cat,  iii.  5.  Fin,  v.  1.  Ovid,  Trist, 
I  6.  5.  PHn,  Ep,  X.  16.  Suet,  TUk  58.  Senec.  de  Ben,  iii.  26^  or 
the  representation  of  some  signal  event,  Suet,  Galb,  x.,  or  the  like, 
PUn.  xxxvii.  1.  PUxut,  Cure,  iii.  50.  f  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring  were 
engraved  three  trophies,  Dio,  xlii.  18.,  as  emblems  of  his  three 
triumphs  over  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Cic,  Sext.  61.  Pis,  13,  Balb.  4.  6.  Plin,  vii.  26.;  on  Caesar's  ring, 
an  armed  Venus,  Dio,  xliii.  43.;  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a  sphynx, 
afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  his  own, 
which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to  use,  Plin,  37*  1.  SueL 
Aug.  50,  Dio,  Ii.  3.  [On  that  of  Maecenas,  a  frog ;  on  that  of  Otho, 
a  dog  on  the  prow  of  a  ship.] 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  Antony,  for 
the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces,  Plin.  xxxvii.  6. 
8.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers  (ad  tabulae 
obsignandas^  Annulus  signatorius),  Maercb,  Sai,  vii.  13. j:  Liv, 
XXV  ii.  28.  Tacit.  Annal,  ii.  2.  Martial,  ix.  89.,  also  cellars,  chests, 
casks,  &c.,  PlauL  Cos.  ii.  1.  10.  Cic,  Fam,  xvi.  26.  §  They  were 
affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols  (symbola^  vel  -t),  used  for  tokens, 

*  Dr.  Adam  has  better  interpreted  the  nurum  semestre  in  Juv.  vii.  89.  in  p.  SS9. 
where  he  refers  it  to  the  ring  worn  by  the  legionary  tribunes  during  the  period  of 
tfaeir  command,  —  sii  mondis. 
t  The  art  of  engraving  on  stones  is  mentioned  in  Exodus,  xxviii.  9.  11. 
\  Hence  slaves  were  not  allowed  tlie  privilege  of  wearing  them. 
5  For  the  sealing  of  wiUs :  — Juv.  i.  68. 

**  Signator  falso,  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum 
Exiguis  tabulis,  et  gemmd  fecerat  udd  :*' 
Moistened  to  prevent  the  wax  sticking  to  it :  exiguis,  brief,  because  one  person  alone 
was  mentioned  in  them  aa  heir :  as  in  xii.  124.,  *<  omnia  soli  forsan  Pacuvio  hrevUer 
dabit.'» 
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Uke  what  we  call  TaUieSy  or  Tedfy-sticks,  and  given  in  contracts  instead 
of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plaut.  Bacch,  ii.  S.  29.  Pseud,  i.  1.  53.  ii.  2.  53.  it. 
7.  1045.,  or  for  any  sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be  given 
by  those  who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment  (qui  eoOrunt^  ut  de 
tymboUs  essent,  i.  e.  qui  communi  gwnpiu  erant  una  ccenaiuri\  to  the 
person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it  (qui  ei  reiprafedus  est),  Ter.  Eim. 
lii.  4.  1.  Plaut  Stich.  iii.  1.  28.  34.,  from  symbdioy  a  shot  or  reckon- 
ing :  hence  symbolam  dare^  to  pay  his  reckoning,  Ter,  And.  i.  1.  61. 
Asymbolus  ad  eoenam  venirey  without  paying.  Id.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  25. 
Gidl.  vi.  13.  The  Romans  anciently  called  a  ring  unoulus,  from 
vnguisy  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks  Sdntn^Xiof,  from  daxTt;>^<,  a  finger ;  after- 
wards both  called  it^symbdlus  vel  ^tcm,  Plin.  xKxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to  any  one, 
it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Curt  x.  5.  Jusim, 
xii.  15.   VaL  Max.  viL  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  o£P  from  the  fingers  of  persons  dying, 
Suet.  Tib.  83.  Cal.  12. ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  put 
on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt.  Prop.  iv.  7.  9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  Horat.  Qd,  L  9. 23.  Terent.  Hec  iv.  1.  59.  v.  3.  30.  It  seems 
any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one.  Phut  Cos.  iii.  5.  63. ;  and 
Isidorus  says,  all  ^ee  men,  xix.  32.,  contrary  to  other  authors.  A 
ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to  the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  intended  union  (Annulus  pronubus),  Juvenal 
vi.  27. ;  a  plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemmd)  according  to  Pliny, 
xxxi.  1. ;  but  others  make  it  of  gold,  TertuU.  Apolog.  6.  Isid.  xix.  32. 
Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  PUn.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their  beards 
to  grow,  lAv.  V.  41.  (hence  called  barbati^  Cic.  Mur.  12.  Coel.  14.  En. 
iv.  23.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.,  but  barbaius  is  also  put  for  a  full-grown  man, 
Barat  Sat  ii.  3.  249.,  Juvenal,  x.  66.,  MarHoL  viii.  52.),  till  about 
the  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P.  Ticinius  Msenas,  or  Msena,  brought 
barbers  firom  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at 
Rome,  Plin.  vii.  59.,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who» 
to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  custom  of  letting 
the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.,  but  that  of  sliaving  was  soon 
after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it  (etemriem, 
erinesy  eapillosy  comam  vel  comasy  pect^ant  vel  com^ant)  with  great 
care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention  to  this  part  of  dress  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec.  de  brev.  Vita^  12.  Ointments 
and  perfumes  were  used  even  in  the  army,  Stifit  Ctes.  67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave*(etfm  barba  resecta  esty  Ovid. 
Trist  iv.  10.  58.),  thev  were  said  ponere  barbamy  Suet.  Cal.  10.  The 
day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  presents  were 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  JuvenaL  iii.  187.  Martial,  iii.  6. 

The  beard  was  shaven,  for  the  first  time,  sooner  or  later,  at 

Eleasure ;  sometimes  when  the  togavirilis  was  assumed,  Suet  CdL  10., 
ut  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Macrob.  in  Som.  Seip.  L  6. 
Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty-five,  Dio.  xlviii.  34.  Hence  young 
men  with  a  long  down  (lanugo)  were  called  Juvenes  bariaiulit  Cic 
Att.  i.  14.,  or  6me  barbatiy  Id.  Cat.  ii.  10. 
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The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  harba  vel  lanugo)  was  con- 
secrated to  some  god,  P^ron.  29. ;  thus  Nero  consecrated  his  in  a 
golden  box  (pixide  aured)j  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus» 
Suet.  Nfr.  12.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  hair  of  the  head  was  cut  and 
consecrated  abo;  usually  to  Apollo,  Martial,  i.  32.;  sometimes  to 
Bacchus,  Stai.  Theb.  viii.  493.  Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either 
loose,  HoraL  Od,  ii.  5.  23.  iii.  20.  13.  iv.  la  3.,  or  bound  behind  in  a 
knot  (renodabani  vel  nodo  reUgabant)^  Id.  Epod.  xL  42.  Hence  they 
were  called  Capillati,  Petron,  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  let 
their  hair  grow  (pascere,  alerey  nuiriref  pramiUer^  vel  subnuUere)9  in 
honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but  afterwards,  Ftiy.  ^n, 
vii.  391.  SioL  Sulv.  iii.  Pm^.  et  carm.  4.  6.  Theb.  iL  253.  vi.  607. 
Centorin.  de  D.lKl.  Pluiarcn,  in  Thes,y  as  the  Nazarites  among  the 
Je^s,  Numb.  vi.  5.     So  Paul,  Acts,  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Csssar,  shaved  the  rest  of  their  body, 
all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cos.  B.  C.  v.  10. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and  beard  to 
grow  {premitikbant  vel  submitttbant)^  Liv.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  67. 
Aug.  23.  Cal.  24.,  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled  (Molvebant)^  Liv.  i.  26. 
Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  65.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  813.,  tore  it 
(laeerabani  vel  eveliebani)^  Cic.  Tusc  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.,  or  covered  it 
with  dust  and  ashes,  Virg.  JSh.  xiL  609.  CaiulL  xliv.  224.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  their 
beard,  Senec  Bentf.  v.  6.  Pfutarch.  in  Pelcpid.  et  AlexamL  Bion. 
EufylL  1.  81.,  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  nations,  Suet.  CaL  5. 
It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the  Jews  to  shave  a  person's 
beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Among  the  Catti^  a  nation  of  Germany,  a  young 
man  was  not  allowed  to  shave,  or  cut  his  hair,  till  he  had  slain  ao, 
enemy.  Tacit,  de  Mar.  Germ.  31.  So,  CiviHsy  in  consequence  of  a 
vow,  Id.  Hiti.  iv.  61. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beard  grow, 
to  give  them  an  air  of  eravity,  aarat.  Sat.  i.  3.  133.  ii.  3.  35.  Art. 
Poet.  297.  Hence  Barbatue  magieter  for  Socrates,  Pers.  iv.  1. ;  but 
liber  barbatuSy  i.  e.  viUostiSy  rough,  MartiaL  xiv.  14.,  barbatue  vivitf 
without  shaving.  Id.  xi.  85.  18. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  (tandere  forfice)  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  to  shave  it  (radere  navaeuldt  i.  e.  radendam  curare  vel 
focere)^  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  used  to  pull  the 
hairs  irom  the  root  (pHoe  vellere)  with  an  instrument  called  Vol- 
8ELLA,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  Phut.  Cure.  iv.  4.22.  Suet.  C<t?«.  45., 
not  only  of  the  face,  but  the  legs,  &c.,  Id.  Jul.  45.  Aug.  68.  GaXb.  22. 
0th.  12.  MarOaL  v.  62.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.  Quinctil.  i.  6.  v.  9.  viii., 
procsm.^  or  to  bum  them  out  with  the  flatne  of  nut-shells  (suburere 
nuce  ardenti).  Suet  Aug.  6S.9  or  of  walnut-shells  (adurere  candentibue 
juglandiumputaminibus),  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  did,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20. 
Off.  ii.  7.;  or  with  a  certain  ointment,  called  Psilothrum  vel  dropax. 
Martial,  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x.  65.^  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal 
calls  cididi  fascia  visdy  ix.  14. ;  for  this  purpose  certain  women  were 
employed,  called  Ustricul^,  TertuU.  de  pall.  4.  This  pulling  off  the 
hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy,  GeH. 
vii.  12.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  7.  Ptin.  Ep.  xxix.  1.  s.  8.,  except  from  the 
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arm-pits  (ake  vel  axUUB)^  Herat.  Epod.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep.  lU. 
Juvenal,  xi.  157. ;  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving,  JucenaL 
il.  99.  MaHiaL  vi.  G^.  4. 

The  Romans,  under  the  emperors,  began  to  use  a  kind  of  peruke 
or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called  CAPILLA- 
MENTUM,  SueL  CaL  1 1^  or  Galerus,  JuvenaL  vi.  120.,  or  Galeri- 
CULUM,  SueU  Oth,  12,  The  false  hair  (crines^ficH  vel  suppoM)  seems 
to  have  been  fixed  on  a  sktn,  Martial,  xiv.  50.*  This  contrivance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar 
[whose  baldness  was  concealed  by  the  crown  of  laurel  conferred  upon 
him],  Suet  Jul.  45.,  at  least  not  to  have  been  used  by  men ;  for  it 
was  used  by  women,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and  for 
shaving  (TONSORES),  Ovid.  MeL  xi.  182.  MardaL  vi.  52.,  and  for 
cutting  the  nails,  PlauL  Aul.  ii.  4.  33.  TibulL  i.  8.  1 1.  Vol.  Max.  iii. 
2.  15. ;  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this  (Tonstrices),  Cie.  Tuk.  v. 
2a     PlauL  True.  iv.  3.  59. 

There  were,  for  poorer  people, '  public  barbers'  shops  or  shades 
(TONSTRINiE),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Pharm.  I  2.  29.  Marat. 
Ep.  i.  7.  50.,  where  females  also  used  to  officiate,  MartiaL  ii.  17. 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poor 
people  (see  p.  363.)  in  clothes  x)f  a  darkish  colour  {puUaH)^  and 
slippers  (er^pidati) ;  hence  vestis  servilis,  Cic.  Pis.  38.,  ServiUs  kabittUy 
Tacit,  Hist.  iv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  PlauL  Catv^ 
ii.  sc.  uU.  Suet.  Dam.  12.f  They  wore  either  a  straight  tunic,  called 
ExoMis  or  DiPHTHERA,  GeU.  vii.  12.  Hesych.  16.,  or  a  coarse  frock 
(lacerna  et  cueuUus)^  Horat.  Sat.  k.  7.  54.  Juvenal,  iii.  170.  Martial. 
X.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be  distin- 
guished from  citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared  dangerous  to 
discover  their  number,  Senec,  de  Clem.  i.  24.  EpisL  18.| 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted  they 
shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap  (pileus)^  Juvenal,  v.  171.  Plaut. 
Amphit.  i.  1.  306.--  See  p.  40$ 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck  shaved  their 
head,  Plaut.  Rud.y.  2.  16.  Juvenal.  iCxi.  81.  Lucian,  in  Ermotim, 
In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut  their  hair  nor  nails,  Petron.  104. 
So  those  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair 
and  shaved,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
^oKio^ii.  74.    Plm.Ep.7.97. 

*  **  Ne  lutet  immundinn  nitidoe  ceroma  capillos 

Hac  poterifl  madida*  condere  pdile  comas :  *'  •^ 

used  therefore,  it  appears,  by  wrestlers,  to  protect  their  hair  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fllth>-  oil  with  which  they  anointed  themselTes  before  they  exercised. 

f  *'  On  the  stage,  however,  white  was  appropriated  as  the  costume  of  slaTes."  — 
Blair,  p.  97. 

I  Alexander  Severus  appointed  a  certain  garb  for  the  servile  classes. 

$  *<  Slaves  who  were  much  exposed  to  weather  in  the  country,  had  a  dress  or 
mantle  of  skins  (tigeUum)  with  a  cap  (cento)  and  gloves  or  gauntlets  (manka), 
while  a  cloak  with  a  hood  (cucutfiM  or  cucuUio)  or  a  watch.coat  (jHgrwla)  was  oTteo 
Worn  by  them  in  other  situations.** —J9&itr,  p.  99. 
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The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that  they 
believed  no  one  died,  till  Proserpinay  either  in  person,  or  bj  the  mini- 
stration oi  Atroposy  cut  off  a  hair  from  the  head,  which  was  considered 
as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  698. 
Ew.  Od.  u  28.  20. 


II.   ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,  EXERCISES,  BATHS, 
PRIVATE  GAMES,  &c 

The  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  CCENA^ 
supper ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  their  only  one, 
Indor^  XX.  ^. 

The  usual  time  for  the  ccena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o*clock» 
afternoon,  in  summer,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  MariiaL  iv.  8.  6.  {^Hcr. 
Epiu.  i.  7.  71.],  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auct.  ad  Herenn,  iv* 
51.  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early, 
Jm^enoL  i.  49.    Plin.  Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged  till 
late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  TEMPESTIVUM;  if  pro- 
longed  till  near  morning,  Cgbna  antelucana,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Cie. 
Arch.  &  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25.  Sen.  14.  Att.  ix.  1.  [IS.]  Senec.  de 
ltd,  ii.  28.  SueL  Cat.  45.  [  Toe.  Ann.  xi.  37.  His^  ii.  68.]  Such  as 
feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  qpvlari  vel  vivere  de  die,  IAv.  xxv. 
2S.  Cat  xlvii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  Curt  v.  22.,  and  in  diem  vivere^ 
when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  34.  7i«c.  v.  11. 
Orat.  ii.  40.  PUn.  Ep.  v.  5.,  a  thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animad- 
version of  the  censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called  PRAN- 
DIUM, dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  CCENA  (xo<»^,  i.  e. 
(ibus  communis^  a  pluribus  sumptus,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  viii.  6.  Isid. 
XX.  2.,  quo  Plinms  aUudere  videtury  Ep.  ii.  6.),  because  taken  in  com- 
pany ;  and  food  taken  in  the  evening  (cibus  vespertinusjy  Vespbrna  ; 
FeOus  in  cgena.  But  when  the  Romans,  upon  the  increase  of  riches, 
began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  ccena  or  common  meal,  that  it 
might  not  interfere  witli  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ; 
and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  Prandium. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
spectacles,  Suei.  Claud.  34.  CcU.  56.  58. ;  which  custom  first  began 
A.  U.  393,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  (cibum  levem  etfacUem  sumebasU, 
^*  gustabant)y  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.,  for  dinner,  without  any  formal  prepa- 
ration, Ceh.  i.  3.  HaraL  Sat  I  6.  127.  ii.  4.  22.  Senee.  Epist.  84. 
McaHoL  xiii.  30.,  but  not  always  so.  Plant  Pcm.  iii.  5.  14.  die,  Verr. 
i.  19.    Harat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245.  Suet  Claud.  33.  Domit  21.* 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole  Roman 
people,  SueL  Jul  38.  Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  was  called  Prandium  caninum  vel  abstemiumy  at  which 
no  wine  was  drunk  {guod  cants  vino  caret),  Gell.  xiii.  29. 

*  After  this  meal,  they  retired  for  a  short  time  to  sleep ;  a  custom  which  sliQ 
preTsQs  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
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In  the  army,  food  taken  at  Any  time  was  called  PRANDIUM, 
Liv.xx\iiu  H^  and  the  army  afler  it»  Pransus  et  faratus,  GdL 
XV,  13. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  easiia,  it  became  customair  to  take  in 
the  morning  a  breakfast  (JENTACULUM),  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  72. 
Suet.  VitelL  13.  Martial,  xili.  31.  xiv.  223.,  and  something  delicious 
after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  COMISSATIO,  SueL  VML 
13.  Domit^l,  They  used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take 
this  after  repast  in  another,  IhicL  £dv>  xl.  7.  9.    PlauL  MotL  L  4,  5. 

As  the  entertainment  afler  supper  was  often  continued  till  late  at 
night,  Su/eL  Tit,  7-,  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel, 
to  riot  (Ha)/bta;<4y,  a  K^f«r,  vicuMi  Festus,  vel  poUuM  a  KSfiAKt  Oomui^  the 
god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and  feasting  among  the  Greeks),  jETot.  Od, 
iv.  1.  9.  Quinct  xl  3.  57.  COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that  kind, 
revelling  or  rioting  after  supper,  Cie*  CaL  iL  5.  Mur,  6.  CoeL  15. 
Martial  xil^.  11.  Com^ssator,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling,  Ter. 
Adelph.  V.  2.  8.  Iav.  xl.  7.  Martial,  iv.  5.  8.  ix.  62. 15.  Peiron.  65. 
GeU.  iv.  I4f.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Comissatorbs  conjurationis, 
AU.  i.  16. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  MERENDA 
(quia  tmlgo  dabatur  m,  qui  xre  merchant,  i.  e.  meroenariis^  anieqmm 
labore  mitterentur  :  a  domino  mm  conduetore)^  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  50., 
or  Antecosna,  vel  "turn,  Isidor.  xx.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on  pottage 
(ptd$)t  or  bread  and  pot-herbs.  Hence  every  thing  eaten  with  brewl, 
or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  named  PULMENTUM,  or  Pul- 
mentarium,  {i^j/AviWy  op9onmm,  called  in  Scotland,  Kitehent)  Plin. 
xviiL  8.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  22.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  18. 
48.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  Phsedr.  iiL  7.  23.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  171. 
Uncta  pulmenUmoj  i.e.  lauta  et  ddteatafereula^  nice  delicate  dishes, 
Pert.  iii.  102.  Their  chief  magistrates  and  most  illustrious  generals, 
when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  sat 
down  at  the  same  board,  and  partook  of  the  same  food  with  their 
servants  ;  as  Cato  tlie  Censor,  Plutarch^  They  sometimes  even 
dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  as  Curius^  Plin.  xix.  5.  s.  26.  Ju- 
venal. xi«  79* ;  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field  by  their  wives, 
MartiaL  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  of  conquest,  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury  seized  all  ranks,  S^etfior 
armis  Luxuria  itwubuitf  tnctumque  uiciecitur  orbemy  Juvenal,  vi.  291* 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  became  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
Every  thing  was  ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite  {veseendi  cautd 
terrd  marique  omnia  exquirere^  &c..  Sail.  Cat.  13.  (xustue^  i.  e.  dog^ 
deUcataSy  daanties^'elementa per  omnia  qwerunt,  Juvenal,  xi.  14.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  FaeL  vi.  305.  Serv.  m 
Virg.  JSn.  vii.  176.,  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  heroes  sat  od 
di£Perent  seats  (drpoyoi,  soka)  around  the  wall,  with  a  small  table 
before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set,  Odyss*  i.  iii.  &c. 
vii.  viii.  So  the  Germans,  TaciL  de  M.  G.  22.,  and  Spaniards,  Stnh* 
ii.  p.  155. 


CUSTOM   OF    RECLINING   AT   MEALS.  S?9 

Hie  custom  of  reclining  (accumbendi^  on  couches  (LECTI  vel 
Tori)  was  introduced  from  the  nations  or  the  East ;  and  nrst  adopted 
odJj  by  the  men,  VaL  Max.  il  1.  2.,  but  afterwards  [from  the  period 
of  the  first  Oesars]  allowed  also  to  the  women.  It  was  used  in 
Africa  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviiL  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a  Lec^ 
tutemium;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  those  of  Juno 
and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  VcU.  Max.  ii.  1,  2. 

Boys,  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  couch 
of  then*  parents  or  friends  (in  imo  lecto  vel  nuhtdiiOy  vel  ad  ledifidcra 
a$giddfafU^y  Suet.  Aug.  64w,  at  a  more  frugal  table  (proprid  eiparciort 
nensd)y  lacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.;  sometimes  also  girls,  Suet  CkojuL  3^ 
and  persons  of  low^rank,  Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4.  21.  Danat  in 
VU.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There  was  no 
formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  aJone  or  in  company, 
either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCEN  ACULUM> 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de  Lot,  Ling.  iv.  3S.,  whence 
the  whole  upper  part  or  highest  story  of  a  house  was  called  by  that 
name,  Liv.  xxxix,  4-0.  Suet.  VU.  7.,  afterwards  CGENATIO,  Sui^ 
Ner.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  183.,  or  TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Ait.  52.  SueL 
Cos.  43.  Tib.  72.,  because  three  couches  (r^u^  Kkivcu^  tret  lectin 
tridinares  vel  discubiiorii)  were  spread  (siemebantur)  around  the 
table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  lefl  arm,  the  head  a  little 
ndsed,  the  back  supported  by  cushions  (pulvtni  v.  -ti&'),  and  the 
limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  the  first 
behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the 
third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  The  head  of  the  second  was  op* 
posite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
him,  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
upon  his  bosom  (in  siftu  recutnbere,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.),  thus,  John  xiiL 
23.  In  conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  fdmost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  they  raised  themselves 
on  their  elbow,  Herat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.  l^oL  ii.  4.  39.,  and  made  use  of 
the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands;  for  we  do  not  read  of  their 
using  either  knives  or  forks :  hence  Manus  uncttB^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top  (ad  caput  lecti)  was  called  SUMMITS 
▼el jmnutf,  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel  uUimuBy  the  lowest; 
between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
place,  Vurg.  ib.  Horai.  Sat.  iL  8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on  the 
middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consularis,  because 
there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any  messages  that  were  sent 
to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ii.  3.  The  master  of  the  feast  reclined  at 
the  top  of  the  lowest  couch,  next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes  four, 
Horat.  Sat  i.  4.  86.    It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have  more,  Cie. 
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Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room :  hence  called 
BICLINIUM,  Quinctil.  i.  5.     Plata.  Bacch.  iv.  4. 69.  102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests,  which 
Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the  Graces,  nor  above 
that  of  the  Muses,  GeU.  xiii.  11.  So,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
number  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches  did  not  exceed  nine,  Stick. 
iii.  2.  31.  iv.2.  12.  The  persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had 
liberty  to  bring  with  them,  were  called  UMBR^,  uninvited  guests, 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  22.    Ep.  i.  5.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondje)  and  feet  (Fulcra  Ye\  pedes)  were  made 
of  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656.*,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  SveL  Jul 
4<9.,  or  adorned  with  plates  (bradete  vel  lamina)  of  silver,  SueL  CaL 
22.  Martial,  viii.  35.  5.f  On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mattress  or  quilt 
(CuLCiTA,  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Plin.  xix.  L,  vel  matta,  Ovid.  Fast  vi. 
680.)  stu£Ped  with  feathers  or  wool,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.,  anciently  with 
hay  or  chaff  (fieno  vel  acere  aut  paled)^  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  85. 
AU  kinds  of  stuffing  (omnia  farcimina)  were  called  TOMENTUM, 
quasi  tondimentum^  Suet.  Tib.  54.     Martial.  xL  22.  xiv.  150. 

A  couch  with  coarse  stu^ng  (concisa  palusy  i.  e.  carundines  pa- 
luetres)t  a  pallet,  was  called  Tomentum  CIRCENSE,  because  such 
were  used  in  the  Circus;  opposed  to  Tomentum^  Lingonicum,  v. 
LsucoNicuM,  Martial,  xiv.  160.     Sen.  de  Vit.  Beat.  25. 

At  first,  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or  leaves, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  200.  205.,  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch  (quod  herbu  et 
frondibus  lectis  incubahant),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  35.  vel  TORUS 
(auia  veteres  super  herbam  tortam  discumbebanty  Id.  et  Serv.  in  Virg. 
^n.  i.  708.  V.  388.  veU  ut  alii  dicunU  quod  lectus  toris,  i.  e.  Jmibus 
tenderetur^  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  12),  or  with  straw  (stramen  vel  stramen- 
turn),  Plin.  viii.  48.     Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 117. 

Tlie  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch,  the  bed- 
covering  (operimentum  vel  involucrum)^  was  called  TORAL,  Horat 
Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Bp.  u  5.  22.,  by  later  writers,  Torale,  Linteum,  or  Se- 
OESTRE,  V.  -trum,  "trium,  Varro,  ibid. ;  or  Lodix,  which  is  also  put 
for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juvenal,  vi.  194.  vii.  66.  MartiaL  xiy.  14<8. 
152.  Lodicuh,  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body.  Suet 
Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb  cloth, 
with  purple  and  embroidery  (Straoula  vestis),  Cie.  Verr.  ii.  19. 
Liv.  xxxiv.  ?•  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2,  3.  118.,  picta  stragula^  TibuU.  i.  % 
79.  Textile  stragulum^  an  embroidered  coverlet,  with  a  beautiful  mat- 
tress below  (pulcherrimo  strato)y  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21.,  but  some  read 
here  pulcherrime  ;  as  Lectus  stratus  conchyUato  peristromate,  bespread 
with  a  purple  covering  [from  conchylium^  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  from 

*  Small,  low,  wooden  couches  are  tenned  lectvli  Punicani  by  Valer.  Max.  vii«  5.t 
because  they  resembled  tliose  in  use  among  the  Carthaginians. 

t  In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  it  was  customary  to  inlay  tlieir  furcitore,  and  particu- 
larly their  couches,  with  the  largest  and  finest  pieces  of  tortoise-shell  which  tlie/ 
could  procure :  thus,  in  Sat.  xi.  94.,  he  says  of  the  ancient  Romans :  — 

**  Nemo  inter  curas  et  seria  duxit  habendum, 
Qualis  in  Ocean!  fluctu  testudo  nataret ; 
CUuum  Trtijugenis  factura  ac  nobile  fulcrum.*' 

So  Martial,  xii.  67.  «  Gemmantes  primi  fulgent  testudine  lecti." 
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which  a  purple  dye  was  made],  Cic.  Phil.  li.  27.,  also  Attalica 
peripetcumaia,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  12.,  much  the  same  with  what  Virgil  calls 
supirba  atdtBOj  fine  tapestry,  ^n,  i.  697.,  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
vented at  the  court  (in  auMy  hinc  AULiEA)  of  Attalus,  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  PUn.  viii.  ^S.  BaJbylonica  peristromata  constUaque  tapeHa^ 
wrought  with  needle-work,  PlauL  Stick,  ii.  2.  54.* 

Hangings  (atdcBo)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  room,  to  receive  the  dust,  HoraJU  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
uEn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  introduced  the 
use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus,  C  ;  called  SIGMA,  from  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually  contained  seven,  Martial. 
ix.  48.,  sometimes  eight,  called  also  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But 
in  later  ages,  the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the 
East,  of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and,  at  other  times, 
on  cushions,  Accubita,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Lamprid. 
HeUog.  19.  25.,  covered  with  clotlis,  Accubitalia,  Treb.  Poltio  in 
Claud.  14. 

The  tables  (MENS^)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square,  and 
called  CiBiLLiE,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  iv.  25.  Festus;  on  three  sides 
of  which  were  placed  three  couches  ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  empty 
for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  semicircular 
couch,  or  the  signuiy  came  to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round,  Ju" 
venal,  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or  maple  wood, 
and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  17.'  Martial,  xiv.  89,  90.  ii.  43. 
PUn.  niii,  15.  s.29.t 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  on 
them ;  hence  Mensam  apponere,  Plata.  Asin.  v.  1.  2.  Id.  Most.  \.  S« 
150.  iii.  1.  26.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  21.  Ovid.  Met,  viii.  570.,  et  auferre, 
Plata.  Amph.  ii.  2.  175.,  vel  removere,  Virg.  jEn.  i.  220.  627.,  but 
some  here  take  menses  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set 
down  on  the  table ;  hence  cibum^  lances^  patinas,  vel  casnam  mensis 
APPONERE,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  602.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Att.  vL 
I.  Epulis  mensas  onerare,  Virg.  G.  iv.  378.  [-^n.  i.  706.],  demere 
vel  tollere.  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1.  55.,  &c. 

Mensa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes  (lanx,  patina,  pa- 
teUoy  vel  discus)',  hence  Prima  mensa,  for  prima  fercula,  the  first 
course,  the  meat,  Macrch.  Sat.  vii.  1.  Secunda  mensa,  the  second 
course,  the  firuits,  &c.  bellaria,  or  the  dessert,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Fam. 
xiv.  21.    Virg.  G.  ii.  101.    Nep.  Ages.  S.  Mittere  de  mensd,  to  send 

*  Hor.  Sat  ii.  6.  102.,  **  rubro  ubi  cocco  Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis 
eburnos.** 

t "  The  tables  most  valued  were  made  of  a  kind  of  wood  with  which  we  are  at  present 
unacquainted  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  some  part  of  Barbary,  and  was 
called  ciiiwirwood ;  but  the  timber  from  the  tree  of  that  name  is  far  from  beautiful ; 
and  certain]y  was  not  then  so  scarce  as  to  command  an  extraordinary  price ;  yet  we 
are  told  of  a  single  table,  formed  of  it,  having  cost  a  million  of  sesterces !  They 
were  at  first  used  without  any  covering,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  em^- 
perors  that  cloths  were  introduced  ;  these  were  of  coloured  woollen,  or  silk  and  wool 
intermixed,  and  variously  ornamented  with  embroidery ;  but  those  most  in  fashion 
were  striped  with  gold  and  purple."  —  Sketches  of  the  InttUtUiora,  4fC*  of  the  Romant, 
p.  285. 
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gome  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a  person  absent,  Cie.  AU.  ▼.  1.  Dopes 
menstB  hrevis,  a  short  meal,  a  frugal  table,  Bcrat.  Art  P*  198.,  maua 
cpima,  a  rich  table,  Sil,  xi.  283. 

Virgil  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  (adorea  lAa  vd 
tereale  solum.  SOLUM  omne  dicUnr^  quod  aUquid  susHnet^  Serv.  is 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  Mn,  v.  199.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  73.)  put  under  the  meat, 
which  he  calls  orbes^  because  of  their  circular  ligure ;  and  quadra  be- 
cause each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parts,  quarters,  or  quachvnts,  bj 
two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg.  Mn,  vii.  116. 
Hence  cdMind  vivere  quadrdy  at  another's  expense  or  table,  Juvenal 
V.  %yfindetuT  quadra^  i.  e.  fruatum  panisy  the  piece  of  bread,  Borai, 
Ep.  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  piacmiiB  vel  cagei^  Martial,  vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These  were  of  a 
circular  figure  (orbes),  used  chiefly  bj  the  rich,  and  commonly  adorned 
with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Juvenal,  i,  138.  xi.  123. 

A  side-board  was  cailed  ABACUS,  Liv,  xxxix.  6.  Cic,  Verr.  ir. 
16.  25«  Tusc.  v.  21.,  or  Delphic A|  sc.  mensoj  Vet  Schol.  in  Juvenal 
iii.  204?.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis  albus,  i.  e-mensa 
fnarmoreoy  Herat.  Sat.  i.  6.  1 16. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet  (Tripes), 
HoraL  Sai,  i.  3.  13.,  and  sometimes  one  of  them  shorter  than  the 
other  two,  Ovui  Met,  viii.  661.  Hence  inaquales  mensjb,  Martial,  i. 
56.  11. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths  (mantilia),  but  wiped 
the  table  with  a  sponge.  Martial,  xiv.  4<4<.,  or  with  a  coarse  cloth 
(gausdpe)^  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  11. 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat  they  always  washed  their  hands,  and 
a  towel  (Mantile  vel  -«s/le,  -telley  -umy  vel  -turn,)  was  furnished  them 
in  the  house  where  they  supped  to  dry  them,  Virg.  ^n.  i.  702.  G.  iv. 
877.  But  each  guest  seems  to  have  brought  with  him,  from  home, 
the  table-napkin  (MAPPA)  or  doth,  which  he  used,  in  time  of  eating, 
to  wipe  his  mouth  and  hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Hor.  SaL  il.  8.  63.,  bot 
not  edways,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  The  mappa  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  a  purple  fringe  {Uxto  elavo)^  Mart  iv.  46.  17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master  of 
the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the  mctppc^  and 
give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart.  ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  (lintea  viUosa^  gausdpa  vel  mantilia)  began  to  be  used 
under  the  emperors,  Mart.  xiv.  138.  xii.  29. 12. 

In  later  times,  the  Romans,  before  supper,  used  always  to  bathe,  jPExv^. 
Stich.  V.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths  (BALNEUM  vel  BaUneum, 
plur.  -nea  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  de 
Orat.  ii.  55,  There  were  public  baths  (Balkba)  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Cod.  26.  Horat,  Jap,  i.  1.  92.,  where  there  were 
separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women  {balnea  viriUa  et  muUe- 
bna)y  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  4-2.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3.  Each 
paid  to  the  bath-keeper  (balneator)  a  small  coin  {quadrans)^  Horat 
Sat.  i.  3.  137.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  Hence  res  quadranttaria  for  balneum, 
Senec.  Epist.  89.  Quadrantaria  permutation  \,  e.  pro  quadrante  copiam 
sui  fecit,  Cic.  Coel.  26.  So  quadrantaria  is  put  for  a  mean  harlot, 
QuinctiL  viii.  6.    Those  under  age  paid  nothing,  Juvenal.  vL  446. 
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[ii.  152.  **  Nee  pueri  credutit,  nisi  qui  fumdum  are  Uwamtur  .*"  in  alia- 
Bion  to  the  superstitions  respecting  the  infernal  regions,  &c.]. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (odava  k&rd)  in  summeri 
and  three  in  winter^  Plin.  fy.  iii«  !•  Martial*  x.  48. ;  on  festival  daysi 
sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans,  before  bathing,  took  various  kinds  of  exercise  (exerci" 
tatianei  eampesireSy  post  deoim  negotia  campoy  sc.  Martio,  Hor.  JEp,  i. 
7.  59.) ;  as  the  ball  or  tennis  (PIL  A),  Horat  SaL  i.  5.  48.,  throwing 
the  javelin,  and  the  discus  or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or 
lead,  with  a  thong  tied  to  it,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  11.,  the  PALUS  or  Pa- 
LARiA,  Juvenai.  vt.  246.  (see  p*  327.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  ftc^ 
Suet,  Aug.  8S.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  baUs: — 1.  PIL  A  trioonalis  vel 
TBI60N,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it  were  placed  in  a 
triangle  (Tprx«>yoy),  and  tossed  it  from  one  to  another ;  he  who  first  let 
it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser.  IMartiai.  xii.  83.  JBor.  Sai.  i.  6. 
126.]— 2.  FOLLIS  vel  folKculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot- 
ball, which,  if  large,  they  drove  with  the  arms,  and  simply  called 
PiLA,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.,  or  Pila  velox,  Horat.  SaCu.^  11.,  if  smaller, 
with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  hence  called  Follis 
puGiLLATORius,  Plaut.  JRud.  iii.  4.  16.  MartiaL  xiv.  47. — 3.  PlLA 
PAG  ANICA,  the  village  ball,  stuffed  with  feathers,  less  than  the  foiUs, 
but  more  weighty.  Martial,  xiv.  45.-4.  HARPASTUM  (ab  d^di^^ 
rapio),  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another, 
MartiaL  iv.  la  vii.  31.     Suet*  Aug.  SS. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  ludere  raptimy  vel  pilam  re- 
vocare  cadeniem^  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from  the  ground: 
when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and  the  person  who  had  the 
ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck  another,  ludiare  datatim^  vel  nan 
tperato/ugientem  reddere  gestu  ;  when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one 
another,  and  threw  it  aloil,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  hidere 
€xpulgit$h  vel  piiam  geminare  vokmtemy  Lucan.  ad  Pison.  173.  Plant. 
Cure  iL  3.  17.  isidor,  i.  21. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place  for  play- 
ing at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus  f 
hence  called  Sphjeristbrium,  Suet.  Vetp.  20.    Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirling  along  a 
circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as  our  children  do  wooden 
hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (a  rpfx^y  ctimo,)  and  Grants  tro* 
ekusy  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  \^Eur.  Med.  45.]  HoraJt. 
Od.  iii.  24.  57.  MartiaL  xi.  22.  xiv.  169.  The  top  (Turbo  vel 
buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  378.  Pers.  iii.  51. 
Some  confounded  these  two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises  took  the  air  on  foot,  in 
a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking  ^AMBULACRA  vel  AM- 
BULATIONES,  ubi  spatiarentur),  both  puolic  and  private,  under  the 
open  air^  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom.  44.  Oral.  ii.  20.  Alt.  xiii.  29. 
ad  Q.  FraiT.  iii.  17-  GeU.  i.  2.  Hwal.  Od.  ii.  15,  16.  Ep.  i.  10. 
22.  Juioenal,  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were  built  in  dif- 
ferent places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  martius  and  Forum^  sup- 
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ported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures^  some 
of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as  those  of  Claudius,  McartiaL  de  SpeeL 
ii.  9.J  of  Augustus,  Suet,  31.,  of  Apollo*,  Prop.  ii.  31.  1.  ChinL  TrigL 
ill.  1.  59.,  of  Nero,  Suet,  Ner.  31.,  of  Pompey,  Ctc.  de  Fai.  4^  Owl 
Art  Am.  i.  67.,  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  L  5.,  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides  taking 
exercise.  Sometimes  Uie  senate  was  assembled,  and  courts  of  justice 
held  in  them.  * 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  on  horseback  or  m 
vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  generally  contigu- 
ous to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus^  Plin.  Epist  L 
3.  ii.  17. 

An  enclosed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  summer,  was 
called  Cryptoporticus,  Plin.  EpUt.  ii.  17.  v.  6.,  commonly  with  a 
double  row  of  windows.  Id.  vii.  21. 

Literary  men  for  the  sake  of  exercise  {stomachi  causd)^  used  to  read 
aloud  (clare  et  intente  legere)y  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings,  frequent 
bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness  and  health,  especially  as 
they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They,  indeed, 
had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from  wells  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aventine,  Liv,  i.  19.  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  273.  Juvenal,  iii.  13^  of 
Mercury,  Ovid.  Fast  v.  673,  &c. 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodar.  xx.  36.  Seven  or  eight 
aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which  brought  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distance  of  many  miles  [from  12  to  62  mUes],  in  such  abundance, 
that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  carried 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  supported  on  stone  or 
brick  arches,  f  Hence  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant 
that  water,  conveyed  in  pipes,  rises  to  tlie  height  of  its  source,  whatever 
be  the  distance  or  inequality  of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It 
is  strange  they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent 
use  they  made  of  pipes  {fistula)  in  conveying  water.  That  they  were 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  it  appears  from  Pliny,  who  says.  Aqua  in  vel  e 
plumbo  subit  altiiudinem  exortus  m,  water  in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the 
height  of  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have 
supported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman 
aqueducts. 
,    The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  caDed  CASTELLA,  and 

*  «  Every  edifice  of  the  kind  prior  to  this  era  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
the  Palatine  portico,  dedicated  to  Apollo.  It  was  supported  by  pillars  of  Nurotdisn 
marble,  enlivened  with  exquisite  paintings  and  statues,  and  emblazoned  wiUi  brass 
and  gold.  It  enclosed  the  library  and  temple  of  Apollo,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
city.'*  —  Eustace,  iii.  p.  190.  A  library  was  also  attached  to  the  portico  of  Octsvis, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  which  enclosed  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 

t  "  Two  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  ^nio  novof  were  carried  over  arches  for 
toore  than  20  miles,  and  sometimes  raised  more  than  120  feet  above  tlie  level  of  Ok 
cottotry,*'  —  JButtace,  iii.  p.  170. 
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thence  distributed  thronghout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes,  Plin.  xxxvL 
15.  fforatjE:p.i.  10.20.* 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths  were 
built,  both  by  private  individuals,  and  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  at 
first,  however,  more  for  utility  than  show  (in  usumy  non  oblectamef^ 
ftrw),  Senec.  Epl  86. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air  of 
grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMAE,  (^«/j^«i,  calores,  u  e.  caiidcB 
aqwBy  Liv.  xxxvi.  15.)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  although  they  also  con- 
tained cold  baths.  An  incredible  number  of  these  were  built  up  and 
down  the  city,  Plin.  Epigt.  iv.  8.  Authors  reckon  up  above  800, 
many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with  amazing  magnificence.  The 
chief  were  those  of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantkiony  Dio.  liii.  27.  Martial. 
iii.  20.,  of  Nero,  Martial,  vii.  33.  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  5.  61.,  of  Titus,  SueL 
7^  of  Domitian,  Suet.  5.,  of  Caracallaf ,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian^,  &c. 
Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still  remain. 

The  basin  (kibrum  aut  hums)  where  they  bathed  was  called  BAP- 
TISTERIUM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath  was  called 
FRIGIDARIUM,  sc.  ahenttm  vel  balneum;  the  hot,  CALDARIUM, 
and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM.  The  cold  bath  room,  Cella  Fhi- 
GiDARiA  ;  and  the  hot,  Cella  Caldaria,  Plin,  EpisL  v.  6.  Vitruv, 
V.  10.;  the  stove  room,  Hypocauston,  or  Vaporarium,  Cic.  Q, 
Fratr.  itL  I.,  warmed  by  a  furnace  (propnigeum  vel  prc^mium) 
below,  IHin.  Ep.  ii.  17.,  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating  rooms^ 
(SUDATORIA,   Senec.  Epist.  52.,  vel   Assa,  sc.  balnea,   Cic.  Q. 

*  The  Julian  aqueduct,  built  by  Agrippa,  contained  130  reserroira  and  50O 
fountains. 

t  '*  The  length  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  [the  principal  ruin  on  Mount  ATen" 
tine]  was  1840  feet,  its  breadth  1476  feet.  At  each  end  were  two  temples,  one  to 
ApoUo,  and  another  to  iBsculapius,  as  the  Genii  iutelares  of  a  place  sacred  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  and  to  the  care  of  the  body.  The  two  other  temples  were 
dedicated  to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family,  Hercules  and 
Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vesti- 
bule with  four  halls  on  each  side,  fbr  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths ;  in  the 
centre  was  an  immense  square,  for  exercise  when  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  it 
in  the  open  air ;  beyond  it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bathers  ;  at  each  end  of  this  hall  were  libraries.  This  building 
terminated  on  both  sides  in  a  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for 
music,  and  in  the  middle  a  capacious  basin  for  swimming.  Round  this  edifice  were 
walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particularly  the  plane  ;  and  in  its  front  extended  a 
gymnasium  for  running,  wrestling,  &c.  in  fine  weather.  The  whole  was  bounded 
by  a  vast  portico  opening  into  exedrae  or  spacious  halls,  where  poets  declaimed  and 
philosophers  gave  lectures. 

"  This  immense  fabric  was  adorned  within  and  without  with  pillars,  stucco-work, 
paintings,  and  statues.  Tlie  stucco  and  painting,  though  faintly  indeed,  are  yet  in 
many  places  perceptible.  Pillars  have  been  dug  up,  and  some  still  remain  among 
tlie  ruins ;  while  the  Famesian  bull,  and  the  famous  Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these 
halls,  announce  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned  the 
Thermae  of  Caracalla.  The  fiues  and  reservoirs  for  water  still  remain.  The  height 
of  the  pile  was  proportioned  to  its  extent,  and  still  appears  very  considerab)^  even 
though  the  ground  i)e  raised  at  least  12  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  It  is  now 
changed  into  gardens  and  vineyards :  its  high  massive  walls  form  separations,  and 
its  limy  ruins,  spread  over  the  surface,  burn  the  soil,  and  check  its  natural  fertility." 
—  Eustace's  Class,  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

t  The  remains  of  the  baths  of  Bioclesian,  the  largest  in  Rome,  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  monastery.     These  ruins  stand  upon  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills. 
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Fratx.  iiL  1.)  the  undressing  room,  Apoditerium,  Cie.  ibid.  PUn, 
Ep,  V.  6.,  the  perfuming  room,  Unctuarium,  ii,  17.  Several  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  EpiH.  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended  with 
cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute  afler  Antonius  Musa  re- 
covered Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by  the  use  of  it,  Svet, 
Aug.  59.  81.  Plin.  xxix.  1.  HorctL  Ep,  i.  15.,  but  fell  into  discredit 
afler  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  injudici- 
ous application  of  the  same  remedy,  Dio,  liii.  30. 

The  person  who.  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called  BAL- 
NEATOR,  Cic.  Ccd,  26.  PhU.  xiii.  12.  He  had  slaves  under  him, 
called  Cafsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  those  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed  were  called  ALIPTjE, 
Cic.  Fam.  i,  9.  35.  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  421.,  or  Unctores,  Martial. 
vii.  31.  6.  xii.  71.  3. 

The  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or  scraper, 
(STRIGILIS,  v.  "il)  to  rub  off  (ad  defricandum  et  destringendum  ?el 
fvdendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  tlie  body,  made  of  horn  or  brass, 
sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Su£t.  Aug.  80.  HoraJU  Sat,  ii.  7.  1 10. 
Pers.  v.  126.  MartiaL  xiv.  51.  Senec,  Epist.  95.,  whence  strigmenta 
for  sordes  ; — towels  or  rubbing  cloths  (LINTEA)  ; — a  vial  or  cruet 
of  oil  (GUTTUS),  Juvmal.  iii.  263.  xi.  158.,  usually  of  horn  (comeu$\ 
hence  a  large  horn  was  called  Rhinoceros,  Jt^veno/.  vii.  130.  Martial 
xiv.  52,  53.  G^.  xvii.  8. ; — a  jug  (ampulla),  Plaut  Stick,  i.  3.  77. 
Pers.  i.  3.  44. ;  —  and  a  small  vessel  called  Lenticuh. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called  Ungubk- 
TARius,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  \.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  baths,  poets  some- 
times read  their  compositions  there,  Horat.  Sat  i.  4.  73.  Martial. 
iii.  44. 10.,  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticoes  and  other  places,  Juvenal, 
i.  12.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  13.  iii.  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  12.  Suet  Aug.  89. 
Claud.  41.  Domit.  2.,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  PUn. 
Epist.  viii.  21.  Juvenal,  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something  while 
they  were  rubbed  and  wiped,  Su£t.  Aug.  85.  Plin.  Epist  iii.  5.  iv.  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  themselves  in 
the  sun  {sole  uti)^  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Sen.  Ep.  73.  In  sole,  si 
caret  vento,  ambukt  nudusy  sc.  Spurrina,  Pliii.  Ep.  iii.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise  (gymnasia  et 
pcUestrce),  but  also  libraries  (hihlioiheccB)^  were  annexed  to  the  public 
baths,  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  afler  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  ^  They  put  on  the 
SYNTHESIS  (vestih  coenatoria  vel  accuhitaria)  and  slippers :  which, 
when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by  a  slave, 
with  otlier  things  requisite ;  a  mean  person  sometimes  carried  them 
himself,  Horat  Ep.  i.  13.  15.     It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear 

*  Some  appear  to  have  indulged  in  intoxication  even  at  the  Tfaerma*.  —  MariiaL 
xii.  70. 

A  sene  sed  postquam  patruo  venere  trecenta, 
Sobrius  a  thermit  nescit  abirc  doraum. 
Persius,  Sat.  iii.  98.,  has  the  same  allusion.     Juvenal  also  speaks  of  the  Thenti9- 
rum  caU'oes,  Sat.  viii.  168. 
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at  a  banquet  without  the  proper  habit,  CHc^  Vat  12.,  as  among  the 
Jews,  MoOth.  xxii.  11. 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest;  hence  probablj 
the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat  Before  they  lay  down 
they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they  might  not  stain  the  couches, 
Martial,  iii.  50.  HoraL  Sat  ii.  8.  77. 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs, 
or  leaves,  (seria,  corofUBy  vel  corotke^)  tied  and  adorned  with  ribands 
(vUt^y  UBnuBy  vel  kmnisci,)  or  with  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  linden  tree 
(pkilyra),  Horat.  Od.  [i.  38.]  ii.  7.  23.  ii.  11.  13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256- 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36.  xv.  50.  Martial,  xiii.  127.  Ovid. 
Fast  V.  837.  Win.  xvi.  14-.  These  crowns,  [more  particularly  of 
parsley,  ivy,  myrtle,  and  laurel,]  it  was  thought,  prevented  intoxica- 
tion ;  hence  cum  corond  ebriuSf  Plant.  Pseud,  v.  2.  2.  Amph.  iii.  4. 16.* 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments  (unguenta  vel 
aromata),  nard  or  spikenard  (Nardum,  vel  -cm),  Malobathrum 
AssYRiuNf,  Herat,  ibid.  Martial,  iii.  12.  Amomum,  Virff,  EcL  iii.  89. 
iv.  25.,  Bajlsamum  ex  Judcea,  Plin.  xii.  25.  s.  54,  &c.  When  foreign 
ointments  were  first  used  at  Rome  is  uncertain  :  the  selling  of  them 
was  prohibited  by  the  censoirs,  A.  U.  565>  Plin.  xiii.  3.  s.  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to  the  gods 
{deos  invocabanty  Quinctilian.  v.  pr.  Lxbare  diis  dapes  et  bene  precarij 
Liv.  xxxix.  43.).  They  never  tasted  any  thing  without  consecrating 
it,  TibuU.  i.  1. 19.;  they  usually  threw  a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Laresy  therefore  called  Dii  patellarii,  Plaut  Cist  IL  1. 
46.;  hence  Dafes  libatje,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  6.  67.;  and  when  they 
drank  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table, 
nvhich  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  11.  Virg.  JEn.  i. 
7S6.  ^i7.  vii.  185.  748.  Plant  Cure.  i.  2.  31.  Omd.  Amor,  i,  4.  27., 
with  \kiv&  formulay  Libo  tibi.  Tacit  Annal.  xv.  64. 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of  the  Lares 
and  salt-holders  (salitwrum  appositu),  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was  always 
used  in  sacrifices,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  2S.  W.  JP/t».  xxvi.  7.  s,41.;  thus 
also  Moses  ordained,  Levitii.lS.  It  was  the  chief  thing  eaten  by 
the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheese,  Plin.  tbid.  Horat  Sat 
ii.  2. 17.9  as  cresses  {nasturtium)  by  the  ancient  Persians,  Cic.  Tuscv. 
34.  Hence  Salakium,  a  salary  or  pension  f?  Plin.  ibid.  Suet.  Tib, 
46.  Martial,  iii.  7. ;  thus,  Solaria  mldtis  subtraxit,  quos  otiosos  videbat 
aceipere,  sc.  Antoninus  Pius,  Capitolin.  in  vita  e/its,  7*  X 

*  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews:  Isaiah,  zxTiii.  1.  **  Woe  to  the 
crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim.*'  Wisdom,  ii.  7,  8.  **  Let  us  fill 
oarseh'es  with  costly  wine  and  ointments ;  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us : 
let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  before  they  be  withered.'* 

t  "  Under  the  emperors,  Tac.  Agric.  42.,  Salarium,  proconsulari  solitum  offerri, 
^gricolae  Domitianus  non  dedit.'*  —  T» 

t  «  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  46. 

Froxima  Cam])ano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum 
Prcebuit,  at  parochU  quae  debent,  ligna  salertigue.'* —  T. 

**  ParockU  commissaries.  Before  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Fosthumius,  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  travelled  at  the  public  charge,  without  being  burdensome  to 
the  provinces.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  provided  by  the  Lex  Julia  de  Provinciis, 
that  the  towns  through  which  any  public  functionary,  or  any  individual  employed  in 
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A  family  salt-cellar  (paiemum  salinum^  sc,  vas)  was  kept  with  great 
care,  Harat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14>.  To  spill  the  salt  at  table  was  esteemed 
ominous,  Festus.  Setting  the  salt  before  a  stranger  was  reckoned  a 
symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is  by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity  of  un- 
salted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  P/tn.  xxxi.  7.  s.4].:  hence 
SAL,  wit  or  humour ;  mlsuSy  witty ;  insulsus,  dull,  insipid ;  saleSy  witty 
sayings ;  sal  Atticum^  sales  urbani,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Saks  intra  pa- 
nuBtia  noHy  polite  raillery  or  repartees,  Juvenal,  ix.  11.  Sal  niffer, 
i.  e.  amari  sales,  bitter  raillery  or  satire,  Horat,  JEp.  ii.  2.  60. ;  but  in 
ScU,  ii.  4'.  74<.,  sal  Tiigrum  means  simply  black  salt 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  thus  Tectum  phts  salis 
qudm  sumptus  habebat,  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  Nq>.  Ate.  13.  Nulla 
in  corpore  mica  salts,  CatuU.  84. 4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table  prevailed 
also  among  the  Gredks  and  Persians,  particularly  of  Hercules ;  hence 
called  Epitrapezius,  Stat,  Sylv,  iv.  6.  60.  Martial,  ix.  44.,  and  of 
making  libations.  Curt,  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table  as  an 
altar,  Ovid,  Amor,  i,  4.  27.)  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent  word  or 
action  was  esteemed  impious^  Juvenal,  ii.  110.  To  this  Virgil  alludes, 
^/i.vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  tra« 
vellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  of  certain  persons, 
whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their  houses  in  Rome.  This  wa* 
esteemed  a  ver^  intimate  connection,  and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or 
Jus  Hospitiiy  Liv.  i.  1.  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or 
entertainer,  and  a  guest,  Ovid.  Met,  x.  224.  Plant.  Most,  ii.  2.  48. 
Cic,  Dejot,  3.  Accipere  kospitem  non  multi  cibi  sed  mulHJoci,  Cic.  Fam. 
ix.  26.  Divertere  cut  kospitem,  De  Divin.  i.  27.  s.  57.  Fin,  v.  2.  Sos- 
pitium  cum  aliquo  facere,  Liv.  et  Cic  Jungimus  kospitio  dextras,  sc. 
inj  Virg,  jEn,  iii.  83.  Hospitio  conjungi,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  Hospitio 
itliquem  excipere  et  accipi;  renunciare  hospitium  et,  Cic.  Verr.  iL  36. 
Liv.  XXV.  18.  Amicitiam  ei  more  majorum  renunciare.  Suet.  Cal.  3. 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.  D(mo  interdicercy  Id.  Aug.  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi. 
29. 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole  Roman 
people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv,  ii.  22.  v.  28.  [50.]  xxxvii.  54. 
Cic,  Verr,  iv.  65.  Balb.  18.  C(bs.  B.  G,  i.  31.  Hence  CUentela  kos- 
pitiaque  provincialia,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  1 1.     Publici  kospitiijura,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally  ^TESSERA  Jiospitalitatis), 
or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  wnich  each  party  kept  one, 
Plaut,  Pom.  V.  1.  22.  2.  92.  They  swore  fidelity  to  one  another  by 
Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospitalis,  Cic,  Q.  Fr,  li.  11.  Hence  a  per- 
son who  had  violated  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  him- 

the  business  of  the  state,  passed,  should  supply  him  and  his  retinue  with  firewood, 
salt,  hay,  and  straw ;  in  other  words,  with  lodging  and  entertainment.  Officers  were 
appointed,  called  Paroclii  (xdipoxoOt  whose  business  it  was  to  see  tliat  these  things 
were  duly  supplied.  Compare  Livy,  xlii,  1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  2.  &  ▼.  16.  The 
name  Farochtat  when  converted  into  its  corresponding  Latin  form,  will  be  iVw6ff«r, 
which  occurs  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  15."  — -rfn^Aon. 
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self  irom  access  to  any  family,  was  said  confregisse  tesseram. 
Phut  CUt.il  1-27. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another,  qiKs  miUit  dofutj 
haspiiio  quumjungeret  absens,  Cadicus,  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  361. 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents  and 
clients,  Gell,  u  13,  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  impiety, 
V{rg,JEn.y.55.     Cic.  Verr,v.4f2. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  ffospiHunif  or  plur.  -ia, 
Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  536«,  and  also  the  house  or  apartment  in  which  he  was 
entertained ;  thus,  hospiHum  sit  tua  villa  meuniy  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69., 
Divisi  in  hospitia,  lodgings,  Liv.  ii.  14.  Hospitale  cvbiculum,  the 
guest-chamber,  Liv.  i.  58.  Uospitio  tUebatur  Tulliy  lodged  at  the 
house  of,  lb.  35.  Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis  ho^- 
tium,  i.  4*.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  antiquum  Trqjce,  a  place 
in  ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  ^n.  iii.  15.  Linquere  poUutum  hoS' 
pitiumy  i.  e.  hcum  in  quo  Jura  hospitii  violatafuerant,  lb.  61. 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (domuncukB)  for 
strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left  end  of  their 
houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upon  their  arrival  they  might  be 
received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle  or  principal  entry ;  Peri- 
STYLiuM,  so  called  because  surrounded  with  columns,  Vitruv.  vi.  10. 
Sua.  Aug.  82. 

The  CCENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  called 
Mensa  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  meat; 
aad  Mensa  secunda  vel  altera,  the  second  course,  consisting  of 
fraits  and  sweetmeats,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  i.  216.  723.  viii.  283. 

In  later  times  the  first  part  of  the  ccma  was  called  GUSTATIO, 
Pftran.  22.  31.,  or  Gustus,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  appetite, 
a  whet.  Martial.  XI.  32.  53.,  and  wine  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened 
with  honey,  called  MULSUM,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4-.  26.  Cic,  Tusc.  iii.  10. 
Oral.  ii.  70.  Fin.  ii.  5.  s.  17.  Plin.  xxii.  24.,  whence  what  was  eaten 
^  drunk  (antecceim)  to  whet  the  appetite  was  named  PROMUL- 
'S^S,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.  23.  Senec.  Ep.  123.,  and  the  place  where 
tl^se  things  were  kept,  Promulsidarium,  v.  -re^  or  Gustatorium, 
Puwn.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  Martial,  xiv.  88.  Plin.  ix.  12. 

l^ut  gustaUo  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through  the 
day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Aug,  76.  Vopisc. 
Tac.n. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CGENiE  CAPUT  vel 
PoMPA,  Martial,  x.  31.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and 
ended  with  fruits :  hence  Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  6.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  dF.shes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romans 
are  enumerated,  Gelt.  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  8. 
Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  4-8.  xi.  53.  &c.,  a  peacock,  (pa vo,  v.  -us,)  HoraL 
Sat  ii.  2. 23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.,  first  used  by  Hortensius,  the  orator, 
at  a  supper  which  he  gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests 
(aditiaii  ecmd  sacerdotii)^  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.  a  pheasant  (phasiana 
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ex  Phasi  Colchidisfluvio),  Martial.  Hi.  58.  xiii.  72.  Senec  ad  Helv.9 
Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372.,  a  bird  called  Attdgen  vel  -inOi  from  Ionia 
or  Phrygia,  HorcU.  Epod,  ii.  54<.  Martial,  xiii.  61.,  a  guinea-lien  (avis 
Afroy  Horat.  ibid.  GaUina  Numidica  vel  Africana^  Juvenal,  xi.  142. 
Martial,  xiii.  73.),  a  Melian  crane,  an  Ambracian  kid ;  nightingales, 
htsdnicB;  thrushes,  turdi;  ducks,  geese,  &c.  Tomaculum  (a  Tf/*»a'), 
▼el  IsiciuM  (ab  ins&!o)y  sausages  or  puAdingay  JuvenaLx.  355.  Martial, 
I  4-2.  9.  Petrtm.  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up;  hence  called  Animal 
PROPTER  CON VI VI A  NATUM,  Juvenol,  i.  141.  [_Hor*  Sat.  ii.  8.  6.]  and 
PoRcus  Trojanus,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  Macrob, 
Sat.  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11. 
MuUuSy  the  mullet ;  rhombus^  thought  to  be  the  turbot ;  murtEnOi  the 
lamprey ;  scarus,  the  scar  or  schar ;  acipenserj  the  sturgeon ;  liqms, 
a  pike,  &c.,  but  especially  of  shell-fish,  pisces  testacei,  pectines,  pectan- 
ctiliy  vel  coNCHYLiA,  ostrea,  oysters,  &&,  which  they  sometimes 
brought  all  the  way  from  Britain,  Rutupinoque  edita  fitiidoy  from 
Hutupia,  Richborough  in  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  HI.;  also  snails 
(cochlece)^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15. 

Oyster-beds  (oslreamm  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one  Sergius 
Arata,  before  tne  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660,  on  the  shore  of  Baiae  {in 
Saiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin,  ix.  54.  s.  79.  Hence  Lucrine 
oysters  are  celebrated,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  49.  Some  preferred  those  of 
Brundusium  ;  and  to  settle  the  difference,  oysters  used  to  be  brought 
from  thence,  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  PUn.  ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  and  to  see 
them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment,  Plin.  ix.  IT. 
a.  30.  Senec.  Nat.  Q.  iii.  17,  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table,  or  the  dessert,  were  called  BEL- 
LARIA ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  malay  apples,  pears^  nuts,  fi^s, 
olives,  grapes  ;  Pistachio,  vel  -a,  Pistachio  nuts ;  amyffddUe,  almontb; 
uvcepassce,  dried  grapes,  raisins ;  carictBy  dried  figs ;  palmulasy  earyotey 
vel  dactyliy  dates,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  ;  bc^tiy  mushrooms,  PIia. 
Ep*  i.  7. ;  nuclei  pineiy  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts ;  also  sweetmeats,  cot»- 
fects,  or  confections,  called  Edtdia  meUitayel  dtdciaria ;  cupedi^; 
crustuUiy  libay  placenta^  artohgdniy  cheese-cakes,  or  the  like ;  oop^j 
almond-cakes;  scrihtUcBy  tarts,  &c.  whence  the  maker  of  them,  the 
pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner,  was  called  Pistor  vel  condUor  dsdci- 
ariusy  placentaritiSy  libariusy  crustulariusy  &c. 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who  put  them 
in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  [pistor  et  coquus  vel  coetui)  were  the 
same,  Festus.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasionally.  Plant'  Aul. 
ii.  4.  185.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  3.  30.,  whose  distinguishing  badge  was  a  knife 
which  he  carried,  Id,  AuL  iii.  2,  3.  But  afler  the  luxury  of  the 
table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were  purchased  at  a  great 
price,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Plin.  ix.  17.  s.  31.  Martial,  xiv.  220.  Cooks 
from  Sicily  in  particular  were  highly  valued,  Athen.  xiv.  23.,  hence 
SicuUb  dapesy  nice  dishes,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  1.  18. 

There  were  do  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580 ;  baking  was  the 
work  of  the  women,  P/m.xviii.  11,  s.28.  VarrodeEeRust.  \L  10.;  but 
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Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  women  used  neither  to  bake  nor 
cook  victuals,  QucesL  Rom,  84.  s.  85. 

The  chief  cook,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  (^i  coquina 
/TTtemi^),  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,7«vena/.ix.  109.  The  butler, 
who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PROMUS  Condus,  Procurator  peni 
(Penus  autem  omne  quo  vescuntur  homines,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  27.), 
Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  14.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  2.  16.  He  who  put  them  in 
order,  STRUCTOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  Juvenal,  vii.  184.,  and  some- 
times carved,  Id.  v.  120.  xi.  136.,  the  same  with  CARPTOR,  Carpus, 
or  Scissor,  Id.  ix.  110.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hall,  Atri- 
ENSis,  Cic  Parad.  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the  sound 
of  music,  hence  called  Chironomontbs  vel  gesticukUores,  Juvenal,  v. 
121.  xi.  157.     Petron.  35,  36, 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called  MINISTRI, 
lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt  {succincH  vel  alte  cincti,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.6.  107.  ii.  8. 10.)  with  napkins  (Unlets  succindi.  Suet.  Cal.  26.\ 
who  had  their  different  tasks  assigned  them ;  some  put  the  plate  m 
order  (argentum  ordinabant),  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit.  12.;  some  gave  the 
guests  water  for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe  them,  Petron.  31.; 
some  served  about  the  bread ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes  (opsonia 
inferebant),  and  set  the  cups,  Virg.  ^n,  i.  705,  &c.;  some  carved; 
some  served  the  wine,  Juvencd.  v.  56.  59,  &c.  In  hot  weather  there 
were  some  to  cool  the  room  with  fans  {flabella),  and  to  drive  away 

the  flies,  MartiaL  iii.  82. Ma  id- servants  (famuUB)  also  sometimes 

served  at  table,  Virg.  JEn,  i.  703.     Suet.  Tib.  42.     Curt.  v.  1, 

When  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing,  he  made  a 
noise  with  his  fingers  (digitis  crepuit),  Martial,  ibid.  vi.  89.  xiv.  119. 
Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves,  or 
more  frequently  on  frames  (FERCULA  vel  Repositoria),  each 
frame  containing  a  variety  ot  dishes,  Petron.  35.  66.  Plin.  xxviii.  2. 
s.  5.  xxxiii.  II.  s.  49.  52. ;  hence  Pmbere  ccenam  temis  vel  senisfer- 
culis,  i.  e.  missibus,  to  give  a  supper  of  three  or  six  courses,  Sttet.  Aug, 
74.  Juvenal,  i.  93.  ^ut  fereula  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the  dishes 
or  the  meat,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  Martial,  iii.  50.  ix.  83.  xi.  32. 
Auson.  Epigr.  8.  Juvenal,  xi.  64.  So  Mensje  ;  thus  Mensas,  i.  e. 
lances  magnas  instar  mensarum,  repositoriis  imponere,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11. 
s.  49.  Petron.  34.  47.  68.  Sometimes  the  dishes  (patimB  vel  catini) 
were  brought  in  and  set  down  separately,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii. 
2.  39. 

A  large  platter  (lanx  vel  scutella)  containing  various  kinds  of  meat 
was  called  Mazonomum  (a  vsixu,  tribuo,  et  fiS^a,  edulium  quoddam  e 
farina  etUxcte) ;  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the  guests  might 
take  what  he  chose.  Id,  viii.  86.  Vitellius  caused  a  dish  of  immense 
size  to  be  made,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46.,  which  he  called  the  Shield  of 
Minerva,  filled  with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest 
kinds  of  meat.  Suet.  Vit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  city  (ccma  adventitia),  2000  of  the  most  choice  fishes  and  7000 
birds  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitellius  used  to  breakfast, 
dme,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the  same  day,  and  it  never  cost 
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any  of  them  less  than  4<X)^000  sesterces,  about  S229L  Ss.  id.  Und. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  in  less  than  a  year,  Navies  mil&es  H.  S, 
i.  e.  7,265,625/.  Dio.  Ixv.  3.     TaeiL  Hist.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  o{  the  flute,  and 
the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrob,  StxL  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music  and 
dancing*,  Petron,  35,  36.»  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play-acton, 
PlatU.  Stick,  ii.  2. 56.  Spartian.  Adrian*  26- ;  with  fools  Vmorume^), 
and  buffoons,  Plin,  JSp.  ix.  17. ;  and  even  with  gladiators,  dapitoUn,  in 
VerOf  4. ;  but  the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select 
passages  from  books  (anagnost^  vel  acroamata),  Cic,  AtL  u  1^ 
Fam,  V.  9.  Nq).  Au*  xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug.  78.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5.  vL 
31.  ix.  36.  GelL  iii.  19.  xiii.  U.  xix.  7.  MardaL  iii.  50.  Their  highest 
pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable  conversation,  Cic  Sen. 
14.     Barai.  Sat.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after  supper  to 
take  a  vomit:  thus  Csesar,  (accubuity  i/xctixV  agebaty'"  ue.posi  coenam 
vomere  volebaty  ideoque  largius  edthat^  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  52.  Dejot.  7. ; 
also  before  supper  and  at  other  times.  Suet.  Vit.  13.  Cic.  PkiL  iL  41. 
fkls.  i.  3.  Vi&munt,  ut  edafU ;  edunty  ttt  vomanty  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9. 
Even  women,  afler  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and 
throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  a[^tite,  (Fakmi  sextarius  aUer 
Ducitur  ante  cibuxny  rabidamfacturus  areximy)  Juvenal,  vi.  427.  f 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  (ccena  lautOy  opma  vel  opipitra)  was 
called  AuGURAi^is,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  26.  Pontificalis  vel  Pantijicumy 
Hon  Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Saliaris,  Id.  i.  37.  Cic.  Att.  v.  9.,  because  used 
by  these  priests ;  or  dubia,  ubi  tu  dubites  quid  sumas  potissimuniy 
Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.     Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  invitation, 
or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself  (ccenam  d  condixit  vel  ad  ccenam)y  Cic. 
Fam.  i*  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.,  he  was  called  Hospes  oblatus,  Plin. 
Prtsf.y  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  condictaque  ccsnula,  SueC 
Claud.  2\. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from  abroad 
was  called  Ccena  Adventitia  vel  -torioy  Suet.  Vit.  13.«  vel  Viatica, 
Plant.  Bacch.  i.  1.  61. ;  by  patrons  to  their  clients,  CcEina  Recta,  op- 
posed to  Sfortula,  Martial,  viii.  50. ;  by  a  person,  when  he  entered 
on  an  ofiice,  Ccena  aditialis  vd  adjicialis,  Swt.  Claud.  9.  Sense. 
Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in  the 
morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them  (salutare)^  Martial,  ii.  18.  3. 
iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  [iii.  129.]  v,  19.^ ;  and  sometimes  to 
attend  them  through  the  day  wherever  they  went,  dressed  in  a  white 
togoy  Id.  vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  56. 13.;  hence  called  Amteambulones, 
Id.  iii.  7*9  NivEi  Quirites  ;  and  from  their  number,  Turba  togata, 

*  Dancing  was  considered  as  highly  indecorous  in  respectable  persons,  Cic.  pv 
Mur.  6.  :  **  Saltatorera  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato.  Maledictum  est,  si  vere  obji- 
citur,  vebementis  accusatoris  :  sin  falso,  raaledici  conviciatoris.*'  Yet  Seneca,  d« 
7}ranq,  An.  c.  15.,  mentions  tliat  Scipio  Africanus  practised  a  dance  of  a  manly 
and  animated  character. 

i*  The  wine  used  for  this  purpose  was  also  called  tropit^  Martial.  Ep.  xiL  84., 
from  r(iir«,  vertoy  as  we  say,  tumxng  the  Uomack. 

I  PUny,  Ep.  iii.  12.,  caUf  these  yisits  ^ffteitk  antducana. 
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et  PltaSCBDENTIA  LONOI  A6MINI8  OFFICIA,  Juv.  i.  96.  viii.  49.  X.  44. 

On  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions,  they  were  invited  to  supper, 
Jws.  V.  24.  SueL  Claud.  21.,  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hall. 
This  was  called  CCENA  RECTA,  i.  e,j%iUa  ei  solemnis  adeoque  ktuta 
H  apipdroy  a  formal  plentiful  supper ;  hence  convivari  redd,  sc.  ecmd. 
Suet.  Aug.  74.,  reetid  et  dapsUe,  i.  e.  dbundantery  to  keep  a-  good  tahle. 
Id,  Vesp.  19.  So  Vwererect^  vel  cum  recto  apparatus  Senec  Erist. 
J 10.  122. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury  it  became  customary  under  the 
emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the  poorer 
clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home  in  a  pannier 
or  small  basket  (SPORTULA)  ;  which  likewise  being  found  incon- 
venient, money  was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also  Sportula,  to  the 
amount  generaUy  of  100  guadrantesy  or  25  asses,  L  e.  about  Is,  7d. 
each,  Juvenal,  i.  95.  120.  MardaL  i.  60.  JiL  7.  xi.  75. ;  sometimes 
to  persons  of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  Bnd.^  This  word  is 
put  likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  em* 
ployed  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  14. 
[JuvenaL  xiii.  S2.  vocaKs  spartuia  :  compare  JBbr.  Ep.  i.  19.  S7«] 

SPORTULA,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  Suet,  Ner.  16.,  but  abolished  by  Domitian,  and 
the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored.  Suet,  Domit,  7* 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which  they 
mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices,  JuvenaL. 
vi.  302.  \^peifusa  tnero  spumant  unffuenta  Falemo.']\    They  used 

*  The  SporlvkhM  we  find  from  Jovenal,  was  placed  for  distribution  at  the  outwaid 
door  of  the  house,  instead  of  the  clients  being  admitted,  as  formerly,  to  the  atriuM 
of  their  patrons :— '<  Nunc  sportula  primo  Limine  parva  sedet,  turba  rapienda  tomato," 
I  96.  By  the  turifa  togata  is  meant  the  poorer  clients.  The  distributer  appears 
to  hsTe  been  very  cautious  in  scrutinising  the  identity  of  the  claimants:  — > 

*'  Ille  tamen  factem  prius  inspidt,  ettrepidat  ne 
Suppositus  Tenias,  ac  falso  nomine  poscas : 
Agnltus  accipies."  —  Ibid.  97. 

It  appears  that  even  noble  personages  («£;i5i  Trqjugence/*  as  the  poet  terms  them)  did 
not  scruple  to  mix  with  the  iurba  togata,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  dis- 
tribution :  — 

-^— *-—  "  Nam  vezant  limen  et  ipsi 
Nobiscum:  da  Frcetori,  dadeinde  Tribuno."  —  Ibid.  100. 

No  dole,  it  appears,  was  given,  except  to  those  who  came  in  person,  and  the  po«C 
satirises  one  character  who  imposes  upon  the  distributer, 

(«  Ostendens  vacuam  et  dautam  pro  conjuge  ieilam  ;") 

telling  him,  that  he  is  unwilling  his  wife  should  be  disturbed,  since  ^she  is  ill  and 
sleeping :  •— 

•*  Profer,  Galla,  caput.  Noli  vezare,  quiescit."— .JWd.  126. 
f  "  This  most  extravagant  custom  of  pouring  precious  ointments  into  wine,  and 
drinking  them  off*  together,  is  mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  indignation,  by  the  elder 
Pliny  (xviii.  S.) : — *  At  hercule,  jam  quidem  etiam  in  potus  addant  (unguenta)  — ut 
odore  prodigo  fruantur  ex  utraque  parte  corporis ! '  It  was  then,  we  see,  confined 
to  a  few,  but  it  swiftly  spread,  with  every  other  vicious  excess,  and  when  Martial 
wrote  was  common  enough :  ^- 

<  Hac  licet  in  gemma,  qus  servat  nomina  Cosmi, 
Luxuriose,  bibas,  si  foliata  sitis.' 

Cosmus  seems  to  have  been  a  celebrated  compounder  of  this  unguent.     This  mail- 
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water,  either  cold  or  hot,  Juvenal,  v.  63.  Martial,  viii.  67.  7.  i.  12. 
xiv.  105.     Plant.  Cure,  ii.  3.  13.  et  Mil  iii.  2.  22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  (tabema  vinaria)  was  called  (£N0- 
FOLIUM;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  Thkrmo- 
roLiuM,  Plaut.  Ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6.  43.    Pseud,  ii.  4.  52.* 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods.f  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  lifetime, 
were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifices,  Vcd,  Max*  ii.  1.  5. 
vi.  3.  (xelL  X.  23.  Plin,  xiv.  13.,  whence,  according  to  some,  the 
custom  of  saluting  female  relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether 
they  had  drunk  wine,  Ibid.  Sf  PltUarch.  Q.  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards, 
when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed ; 
which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  Fast.  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  agricul- 
ture was  tliereby  neglected ;  on  which  account  Domitian,  by  an  edict, 
prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  ordered  at 
least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the  provinces,  Suet.  Dam.  7. 
But  this  edict  was  soon  afler  abrogated.  lb.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain  trees, 
as  the   [black   and  white]   poplar,   [the  ash,  the  maple,]  and  the 
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strous  luxury  continued  in  fashion  to  the  decline  of  the  empire.  It  is  casually  .mea* 
tioned  by  ^lian,  (Hist.  1.  xii.)  fivfxpoTuoy  fuyu^irrts  ofhus  Hvwoy;  and  introduceil 
-more  than  once  by  Claudian.  Since  strong  infusions  of  aromatic  ointments  in  nine 
are  said  to  produce  giddiness,  it  is  probable  that  this  corrupt  and  profligate  people 
adopted  this  singular  practice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accelerating  and  heightening 
the  effects  of  intoxication." —  Gjffitrd. 

*  **  As  the  Romans  b>ed  much  in  public,  and  but  few  had  the  necessary  conve- 
•niences  for  keeping  a  stock  of  wine  in  their  dwellings,  persons  of  moderate  fortune 
were  supplied  with  a  cask  or  amphora,  as  they  wanted  it,  from  one  of  tlie  public 
repositories  (horrea)^  where  wines  of  all  ages  and  qualities  were  to  be  had.  {Hor. 
Carm.  i.  20.  iii.  19.  iv.  12.)  In  like  manner,  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  no  regular 
establishment  were  dependent  for  their  daily  supply  of  hot  water  on  the  tker- 
piojHtlia,  or  public  houses,  in  which  all  kinds  of  prepared  liquors  were  sold.  Theie 
places  of  entertainment,  which  were  frequented  in  much  the  same  way  as  our 
modern  coffee-houses,  appear  to  have  existed  in  considerable  number,  even  during 
the  republic,  as  we  meet  with  frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the  comedies  of 
Plautus.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  they  attracted  the  attentipn  of  the  government, 
having  prol>ably  become  obnoxious  by  the  freedom  of  conversation  which  prevailed 
in  them  ;  for  an  edict  was  issued,  ordering  the  suppression  of  taverns  where  peopk 
met  together  to  drink,  and  forbidding  tlie  sale  of  hot  water  and  boiled  meats  under 
severe  penalties.  This  mandate,  however,  like  many  of  the  other  arbitrary  acts  of 
that  emperor,  would  seem  to  have  been  little  regarded,  and  was  probably  soon  re- 
pealed ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  age,  we  find  Ampelius,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  subjecting 
these  places  of  public  resort  to  new  regulations,  according  to  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  ten  o'clock  of  tlic  forenoon,  and  no  one  was  to  sell  bot 
water  to  the  common  people.*'  —  Henderson,  p.  104. 

f  "  Romulus  directed  milk  to  l>e  used  for  the  libations  to  the  gods ;  and  a  pos- 
tliumous  law  of  Numa  forbade  the  sprinkling  of  tlie  funeral  pile  with  wine ;  merely] 
as  Pliny  (H.  N,  xiv.  12.)  conceives,  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  That  the  vine, 
however,  was  partially  cultivated  in  those  times,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
Mezentius,  king  of  Hetruria,  having  been  paid  in  wine  for  tlie  succour  which  he 
afforded  the  Rutilians  in  their  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  It  was  not 
until  the  600th  year  of  the  city,  if  the  assertion  of  the  author  just  quoted  be  correct, 
that  the  Italian  wines  came  into  such  vogue  as  to  be  deemed  superior  to  those  of  ail 
other  oountries."  —  ffendenont  p«  81. 
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elm  • ;  whence  these  trees  were  said  to  be  married  (maritari)  to  the 
vines,  HoraL  Epod.  ii.  10.,  and  the  vines  to  them  \duci  ad  arbores 
viduns,  i.  e.  vitibus  tanquam  uxarUnis  per  civiUa  beUa  privaiasy  Id. 
Od.  iv.  5.  30.):  and  the  plane-tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is 
elegantly  called  C^klebs,  Id.  ii.  15.  4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now.  The 
grapes  were  picked  {decarpdMntur)  in  baskets  {corbes^  quali^  qucuiUiy 
fiidyJUf^ina  velJUcelkB)  made  of  osier,  and  stamped  (calcabaniur). 
The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  machine  called  TORCULUM,  -ar, 
-arc,  vel  -^rium,  or  PRELUM,  a  press  :  Torcularf  was  properly  the 
whole  machine,  and  prelum^  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes 
(trabs  qud  uva  premitur),  Serv,  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  9.  The 
juice  was  made  to  puss  (trangmittebaiur)  through  a  strainer  (Saccus 
vel  Colum),  Martial,  xii.  61.  3.  xiv.  104.,  and  received  into  a  large 
Tat  or  tub  [generally  of  mason-work,  lined  with  plaster,  and  sunk  in 
the  ground]  (LACUS),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  888.  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  20., 
or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium  {Cupa  vel  Seria),  made  of  wood  or 
potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over  (donee  deferbuerit) ; 
hence  Vinum  doliare,  Plaui.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which 
came  out  without  pressing  wa3  called  Protropumy  or  mustum  lixiviumy 
Plin.  xiv.  9.     Columel.  IxiL  4fl.% 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined  (defiscabatur)f  by 
mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons*  eggs,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  56. ;  the 
white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured 
(diffusum)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks  (amphora  vel  cadi)  made  usually 
of  earth,  hence  called  Test^,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  2.  iii.  21.  4.,  covered 
over  with  pitch  or  chalk  (oblittB  vel  picaUe  et  gypmtee^  and  bunged  or 
stopped  up  (pbturatcB) ;  hence  relinere  vel  delinere  dolium  vel  cadum, 
to  open,  to  pierce,  to  broach,  Terent.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  5\.§  Wine  was 
also  kept  in  leathern  bags  (utres),  Plin.  xxviii.  18.    From  new  wine> 

*  "  The  elm  was  chiefly  employed,  because,  in  addition  to  its  other  recommend- 
ations, it  is  of  easy  growth,  and  the  leaves  furnish  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  Trees 
thus  appropriated  were  denominated  arbusta,  and  considerable  care  was  bestowed  on 
the  plantation  and  management  of  them.  Their  usual  height  was  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  but  in  warm  climates  they  were  allowed  to  grow  much  higher ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  Florentinus,  there  were  in  some  parts  of  Bithynia  vines  trained  in  this- 
manner  npon  trees  sixty*feet  high,  which,  far  from  experiencing  any  degeneracy, 
only  produced  so  much  the  better  wine.  {Geop.  iv.  1.)  It  is,  however, admitted,  tliat 
it  was  only  in  very  rich  soils  that  such  a  practice  was  allowable ;  and  that,  in  poor 
lands,  it  was  advisable  to  form  the  trees  into  pollards,  at  the  height  of  about  eight 
feet  finom  the  ground ;  and  Columella  assigns  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  as  the  usual 
height  of  such  plantations  in  Gaul  (tie  Re  Rust.  v.  T.).**  ~^  ffenderton,  p.  29. 

t  On  the  quantity  of  this  word,  which  Dr.  Adam  has  marked  long,  Facciolati 
mdies  the  following  comment: — ^  Lis  est  de  quantitate psenultimse.  Produci  aiunt 
Ckaris,  L  p.  14.  PtUtch.  et  Priseian.  ut  in  lacunar.  Et  produzisse  dicitur  Fenant. 
Fortvn.  ].  8.  carm.  5.  v.  169.  Calcaturus  erat  qui  torcularia  solus.  Sed  in  MSS. 
legitur :  Calcaturus  erat  qui  solus  torcular  altum.  Voss.  1.  2.  de  Gramm.  c.  23.  et 
ScaHger  corripi  volunt.'* 

\  **  The  pressed  skins  were  thrown  into  casks,  and  being  fermented  with  a  quan- 
tity of  water  furnished  an  inferior  liquor,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hevrdpios,  or  ^dfofa, 
by  the  Romans  lorot  which  served  as  a  beverage  for  the  labourers  in  winter ;  whence 
it  was  sometimes  also  called  vinum  operarium.**  •—  Henderson,  p.  36.  Possum  was 
a  wine  from  half-dried  grapes. 

§  '<  So,  Corticem  adstrictum  pice  demovere  ampkitra,  for  ab  amphora^  Horat.  iii.  8» 
10."-^i>f.  Jdam, 
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a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  musieus  Ubery  by  Pliny,  Ep, 
yiiL  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the  year  when 
it  was  made,  Horat,  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  21.  28.  8.  E^.  i.  5.  4^;  hence 
Nunc  mihi  Jfumosos  veteris  prqferte  Falemas  CansuUs  (sc.  coebs), 
Tibull.  ii.  1.  27. ;  and  the  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back  in  the 
cellar ;  hence  Interiore  notd  Falerm,  with  a  cup  of  old  Falemian  wmc, 
HoraL  Od.  ii.  3.  8.» 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the  wine 
poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or  spiggot,  as  we  do; 
hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty,  Uor.  Od.  iii.  29.  2.  Incer* 
imU  AHphdnia  (sc.  poculis)  vinaria  Ma  (sc.  vasOy  i.  e.  codas  v.  lagenas)^ 
they  turn  over  whole  casks  into  large  cups  made  at  Allifae,  a  town  in 
Samnium,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke  above  a 
fire,  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  11.  Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Martial  iii.  81.  x.  3&,  or 
in  an  upper  part  of  the  house  (in  homo  vel  apoUnecd  ediitiare)^  whence 
it  was  said  descendere,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  7.  f  Often  it  was  kept  to  a 
great  age,  IcL  Od,  iii.  14. 18.  Cic.  BnU.  286.  s.  83.  Juvenal,  v.  34.  [cm/w 

*  Hie  wine  that  came  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  cellar  was  of  courae  the 
oldest  and  choicest;  or  Horace's  expression  may  imply,  that  it  was  part  of  a  stock 
pot  aside  for  festal  occasions.  Others  contend  that  the  ancients  had  outer  and  inner 
cellars,  and  deroted  the  latter  to  the  reception  of  their  more  raluable  win^  —  See 
Menderson,  p.  53. 

f  <*  The  application  of  the/umortum  to  the  mellowing  of  wines  was  borrowed 
from  the  Asiatics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exposing  their  wines  to  the  heat  of  the  son, 
on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  afterwards  placing  them  in  apartments  warmed  from 
below,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  speedily  rendered  fit  for  use.  As  the  flues 
by  which  the  ancient  dwellings  were  heated  were  probably  made  to  open  into  the 
apotheca,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  tolerably  steady  temperature  could  be  easily  supplied, 
and  that  the  vessels  would  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  smoke.  Although 
the  tendency  of  this  procedure  may,  according  to  our  modem  notions,  appear  very 
questionable  ;  yet,  when  attentively  considered,  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  more  recent  method  of  mellowing  Madeira  and  other  strong  wines,  by  placing 
them  in  a  hot-house,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  kitchen  lire  or  baker's  oven, which  is  found 
to  assist  the  developement  of  their  flavour,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  early  maturity.  As 
the  earthen  vases,  in  which  the  ancient  wines  were  preserved,  were  defended  by  an 
ample  coating  of  pitch  or  plaster,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  smoke  could  penetrate,  so  as  to 
alloy  and  vitiate  the  genuine  taste  and  odour  of  the  liquor ;  but  the  warmth  which  was 
kept  up  by  its  means  would  have  the  eflTect  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  stronger 
wines,  and  probably  of  dissipating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  potent  aroma  of  the  condi- 
ments with  which  they  were  impregnated.  Although  TibuHus  gives  the  epithet  itnaky 
to  the  Falemian  wines  thus  prepared,  and  Horace  speaks  of  the  amphora  with  which  he 
proposed  to  celebrate  the  calends  of  March  as  having  been  laid  up  to  imbibe  the  smoke 
during  the  consulship  of  TuUus,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the 
flavour  of  the  liquor,  but  merely  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  mellowness.  The  description  of  Ovid,  however,  may  be  considered  ss 
more  correct ;  for  he  applies  the  term  only  to  the  cask  in  which  the  wine  was  en- 
closed. {Fast.r.  517.  *  Quaequepuer  quondam  primis ditfuderat annis,  Proditfumoso 
condita  vina  cado.')  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  practice 
in  question  was  liable  to  great  abuse ;  and  we  may  readily  conceive,  that,  from  the 
anccesa  attending  the  experiment,  as  applied  to  the  first-rate  growths,  it  might 
happen,  that  many  inferior  wines,  tliougli  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  operation,  would, 
nevertheless,  be  made  to  undergo  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering  their  condition ; 
that,  from  an  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  process,  the  wines  would  be  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  a  destructive  heat ;  or  that,  from  inattention  to  the  corking  of  the  vessels, 
the  smoke  might  enter  them,  and  impart  a  repulsive  savour  to  the  contents.     As 
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patiam  tihdumque  vdustas  DelevU,^  Pert*  iv.  29.  Veil,  ii*  ?•  Wine 
made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633,  was  to  be  met  with  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after  (in  speciem  asperi  meUis  re- 
dactum)^  Plin.  xiv.  4*.  s.  6.    Martial,  u  27.  7*  li.  40.  $•*    In  order  to 

these  forced  wines  were  in  great  request  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  the  dealers 
would  often  be  tempted  to  send  indifferent  specimens  into  the  market;  and  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  without  reason,  that  Martial  (z.  36.)  inveighs  so  bitterly  against  the  produce 
of  ibefumaria  of  Marseilles,  particularly  those  of  one  Munna,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  notorious  offender  in  this  line,  and  whom  the  poet  humorously  supposes  to 
hare  abstained  from  revisiting  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  drink  his  own 


"  One  certain  consequence  of  the  long  exposure  of  the  amphoras  to  the  influence  of 
tbe  fumarium  must  have  been,  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  would  exhale,  and  that 
tbe  residue  would  acquire  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  consistence ;  for,  however  well 
the  vases  might  have  been  coated  and  lined,  or  however  carefully  they  might  have  been 
closed,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  composition,  from  the 
action  of  the  vinous  fluid  from  within,  and  the  effect  of  the  smoke  and  heat  from 
without,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  some  degree  of  exudation  should  not  take 
place.  As  the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  must  were  often  evaporated  by  boiling,  and 
as  various  solid  or  viscid  ingredients  were  added  to  the  wine  previously  to  its  in- 
troduction into  the  amphorae,  it  is  manifest,  that  a  further  exhalation  must  have 
reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  or  extract.  In  the  case  of  tbe  finer  wines,  it  is 
true,  this  effect  would  be,  in  some  measure,  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  the  in- 
sensible fermentation ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  extractive  matter,  as 
well  as  of  the  heterogeneous  substances  suspended  with  it,  would  be  precipitated  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessels,  in  the  form  of  lees ;  but  in  other  instances  the 
process  of  inspissation  would  go  on,  without  much  abatement  from  this  cause. 
Hence  it  comes,  that  so  many  of  the  ancient  wines  have  been  described  as  thick  and 
fat;  and  that  they  were  not  deemed  ripe  for  use  until  they  bad  acquired  an  oily 
smoothness  from  age.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  16.  34.  Nee  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  am- 
phora Languescit  mihi :  xxi.  6.  Descend?,  Corvino  jubente,  Promere  languidiora 
Tina.)  Hence,  too,  the  practice  of  employing  strainers  {cola  vinaria)  to  clarify  them, 
and  free  them  from  their  dregs.  In  fact,  they  oflen  became  consolidated  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  poured  from  the  vessels,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  dissolve  them  in  hot  water  before  they  could  be  drunk.  We  learn  from  Ari* 
stotle,  that  some  of  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  the  Arcadian,  were  reduced  to  a 
concrete  mass,  when  exposed  in  skins  to  the  action  of  smoke ;  and  the  wine-vases 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  generally  been  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  those  wines  which 
were  designed  for  long  keeping  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  highest  tem« 
perature  of  the  fumarium  without  being  almost  always  reduced  to  an  extract.  In» 
deed,  Columella  warns  the  operator  that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  the  process, 
and  recommends  that  there  should  be  a  lofl  above  the  apotheca,  into  which  the  wines 
could  be  removed, — <ne  rursus  nimia  suflitione  mecb'ca/asint.'  "^^Hendersonf  p.  54. 
*'  In  order  more  effectually  to  dissolve  those  wines  which  had  l^ecome  inspissated  by 
age,  the  water  was  sometimes  purified  by  boiling ;  and,  when  the  solution  was  com- 
pleted, the  liquor  was  strained  through  a  cloth,  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  impuritiea 
which  it  might  have  contracted.  {Mart.  Ep*  xii.  61.)  As  this  operation,  however, 
was  apt  to  communicate  an  unpleasant  taste,  or  at  least  to  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  flavour,  such  persons  as  were  nice  in  the  management  of  their  wines  adopted 
the  expedient  of  exposing  them  to  the  night  air,  which  was  thought  to  assist  their 
clarification,  without  impairing  their  other  virtues.  {Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.)"— J6tc(.  p.  100. 

*  "  None  of  the  more  generous  wines  were  reckoned  fit  for  drinking  before  the 
fifth  year,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  kept  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  thin 
white  wines  are  stated  by  Galen  to  have  ripened  soonest ;  acquiring,  first,  a  certain 
degree  of  sharpness,  which,  by  the  time  they  were  ten  years  old,  gave  place  to  a 
grateful  pungency,  if  they  did  not  turn  acid  within  the  first  four  years.  Even  the 
strong  and  dry  white  wines,  he  remarks,  notwithstanding  their  body,  were  liable  to 
acescency  after  the  tenth  year,  unless  they  had  been  kept  with  due  care ;  but  if  they 
escaped  this  danger,  they  might  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time*     Such 
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make  wine  keep,  they  used  to  boil  (decoquerey  Virg.  G.  i.  295.)  the 
must  down  to  one  half,  when  it  was  called  defrutum  [to  two  thirds, 
Carenum2  :  to  <me  third,  Sapa,  Plin.  xiv.  9.  s.  11. ;  and  to  give  it  a 
flavour,  (tit  odor  vino  cantingat,  et  seaports  qucBdam  acununoy)  they 
mixed  with  it  pitch  [rosin,  turpentine,]  and  certain  herbs ;  when  they 
were  said  condire,  medic ari  vel  concinnare  vinum,  Hin.  xiv.  20. 
s.  25.  [xxiii.  1.  Martial.  Ep.  iii.  77.]  Columell.  xiL  19,  20,  21.  Cato 
de  Re  Rust.  114,  115.* 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where  they  were 
produced.  In  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were,  Vinum  Falernum, 
Massicum,  Calenum,  Caeubum  [Hor.  Od.  i.  20.],  Albdnum,  Se^num, 
Surrentinum  {^Nomentanum^  Pucinum^ ,  &c.  Plin.  23. 1 .  s.  20.  Foreign 
wines,  Chium^  [^ntf«it<m,Virg.  Bucol.v.71.]  Lednum^  [Hor.Carm.i. 


was  the  case  more  especially  with  the  Surrentine  wine,  which  continued  raw  and 
harsh  until  about  twenty  years  old,  and  afterwards  improved  progressiTely ;  seldom 
contracting  any  unpleasant  bitterness,  but  retaining  its  qualities  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  and  disputing  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the  growths  of  Falernum.  The  trans- 
marine  wines  wlilch  were  imported  into  Italy  were  thought  to  have  attained  a  mo- 
derate age  in  six  or  seven  years ;  and  such  as  were  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sea 
voyage  were  found  to  be  much  improved  by  it.  {Plin'  H.  N.  xiv.  18.) 

**  The  lighter  red  wines  {vina  homa,  Jvgacia)  were  used  for  common  drinking,  and 
would  seldom  endure  longer  than  from  qne  vintage  to  another  ;  but  in  good  seasons, 
they  would  sometimes  be  found  capable  of  being  preserved  beyond  the  year.  Of  this 
description  we  may  suppose  the  Sabine  wine  to  have  been,  which  Horace  calls  upon 
his  friend  to  broach  when  four  years  old  ( Od.  I.  ix.  7. ) ;  although,  in  general,  the 
proper  age  of  the  Sabinum  was  from  seven  to  fifteen  years. 

**  Wine  of  a  middle  age  was  preferred,  as  being  the  most  wholesome  and  grateful ; 
but  in  those  days,  as  well  as  ours,  it  was  the  fashion  to  place  the  highest  value  oa 
whatever  was  rarest,  and  an  extravagant  sum  was  often  given  for  wines  which  were 
literally  not  drinkable.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  famous  vintage 
of  the  year  in  which  L.  Opimius  Nepos  was  consul ;  when,  from  the  great  warmth  of 
the  summer,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  uncommon  degree  of  per- 
fection. Velleius  Pattfrculus  (ii.  7.),  who  flourished  about  150  years  afterwards, 
denies  that  any  of  it  was  to  be  had  in  his  time ;  but  both  Pliny  and  Martial,  who  were 
considerably  posterior  to  that  historian,  describe  it  as  still  inexbausted  at  the  period 
when  they  wrote.  {H*  N.  xxiii.  1.)  Tlie  former,  indeed,  admits,  that  it  was  then 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  could  only  be  used  in  small  quantity  for 
flavouring  other  wines,  or  mixing  with  water.  Reckoning  the  original  price  to  have 
been  100  nummi,  or  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  the  amphora,  he  calculates, 
that  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  Roman  interest,  a  single  ounce  of  this  wine,  at 
the  time  of  the  third  consulate  of  Caligula,  when  it  had  reached  its  160th  year,  must 
have  cost  at  least  one  nummus  or  two-pence ;  which  would  make  the  price  of  the 
quart  amount  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence  English.'*  —  Hendersotif  p.  70.  In  the 
appendix,  however,  the  same  writer  gives  the  calculation  of  Arbuthnot,  which  raises 
the  price  to  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  which,  as  he  observes,  is  about  the  value 
of  a  bottle  of  very  old  Rhine  wine.  The  former  calculation,  moreover,  does  not 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  compound  interest. 

*  **  Accident  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  method  of  preparing 
^e  must.  A  slave,  who  had  stolen  part  of  the  contents  of  a  cask,  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  filling  up  the  deficiency  witli  sea-water,  which,  on  examination,  vas 
thought  to  have  improved  the  flavour  of  the  liquor ;  and  thenceforth  the  practice  of 
adding  salt-water  to  certain  wines  became  very  common  among  the  Greeks.  When 
Horace,  however  (iS'i?rm.  ii.  8.  15.),  describes  the  Chian  wine  at  the  supper  of  Na- 
sidienus  as  being  fnaris  expers,  he  has  been  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  its  being 
of  inferior  quality,  from  the  want  of  sea- water ;  whereas  he  probably  meant  to  in- 
sinuate, that  it  had  never  travelled  on  the  sea,  but  was  a  factitious  or  home-maJe 
wine."  —  Sendersofif  p.  43. 
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17.  21.]  Leucadkun^Coumy  Rhodium^  Naxivm^  Mamertinumy  T^asiumy 
M<ecomwn  vel  Lydtum^  Mareoticumy  [Hor.  Od,  i.  S7. 14.]  &c.  Plin.  xiv. 
6.  s.  8,  &c  Also  from  its  colour  or  age,  Vinum  cdbum^  nigrum^ 
rubrumy  &c.  lb.  9.  s.  1],  12.  Vetus,  novumy  recent,  hamum,  of  the 
present  year's  growth ;  trimumy  three  years  old ;  [jquadrimufny  four 
years  old,  Hor,  Od.  i.  9.]  molle,  leney  veiusiate  edimiulumy  meViow ; 
asperum  vel  ausierumy  harsh;  merum  vel  merdcuniy  pure,  unmixed; 
tneraciusy  u  e./orHus,  strong,  Cic,  Nat.  2).  iii.  31.* 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  second  table  {aUeris 
mensis)y  with  the  dessert  (cum  bellariis\  and  before  they  began  drink* 
ing  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  7S6.  viii.  278.  283. 
G.  ii.  101.  This,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  done  also  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  IHo.  li.  19.  HaraL  Od*  iv. 
5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases  (AM- 
PHORiE  vel  TcsUb)  with  handles  (ansata)y  hence  called  DioTMy 
HoraL  i.  9.  8.,  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Ampull^e^  of  glass 
{vitre<B)y  leather  (cortacerB)^  or  earth  {JigliruE)y  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  30. 
Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv.  110.,  on  each  of  which  were 
affixed  labels  or  small  slips  of  parchment,  (TiTtJLi  vel  Pittacia,  i.  e. 
scheduler  e  membrand  exciscBy  vel  tabellcBy)  giving  a  short  description  of 
the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine  ;  thus,  Falernum,  opimianum,  ak- 
NORUM  CENTUM,  PetTon.  34.  JuvenaL  v.  34.  f  Sometimes  different 
kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  according  to' their 
different  rank,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  :|:     Martial,  iii.  49.  82.   iv.  86.  vi.  11. 

*  **  As  the  must  was  sometimes  allowed  to  undergo  a  slight  fermentation  in  close 
vessels,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  the  wine,  when  freshly  drawn,  would  occasionally 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  briskness,  from  the  retained  carbonic  add  gas;  and  fre-' 
quent  allusions  of  the  poeu  to  this  property  demonstrate,  that  the  ancients  were 
familiar  with  sparkling  and/rolhing  wines,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  inten- 
tionally adopted  the  means  of  preserving  them  in  this  condition.  Virg,  jEn.  i.  738., 
*  lite  impiger  hausit  Spumantem  pateram.*  *' —  Henderson,  p.  68. 

-f  *<  Among  tlie  amphors  lately  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Leptis,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  with  the  following  inscription  in  ver- 
milion  :  — 

L.   Cassio 

C.  Mario 

COS. 

It  had,  consequently,  l>een  filled  with  the  vintage  of  the  year  647  A.U.C.,  when 
Lucius  Cassius  Longinus  and  Caius  Marius  Nepos  were  consuls ;  and  when  Mariua 
himself  was  contending  with  Jugurtha  for  the  possession  of  the  adjacent  provinces." 
^^  Henderson,  1^.  5^. 

'*  For  the  more  precious  wines,  the  ancients  occasionally  employed  vessels  of 
glass.  The  bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  that  material,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  collection  of  antiquities,  prove  that  they  had  brought  the  manufacture 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  We  know  that,  for  preserving  fruits,  they  certainly 
gave  the  preference  to  glass  jars ;  and  at  the  supper  of  Trimalcio,  so  admirably 
depicted  by  Petronius,  even  amphors  of  glass  ar(^  said  to  have  been  introduced. 
Whether  tliey  were  of  the  full  quadrantal  measure  does  not  appear ;  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  were  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  for  we  are  told  by  Martial  that  the 
choicest  Falemian  was  kept  in  small  glass  bottles  ('  Qusque  annus  coxit  opimi, 
Condantur  parvo  fusca  FsJerna  vitro,*  Ep,  ii.  40.):  and  neither  the  number  of  the 
guests,  nor  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  supposing  it  to  have  been  genuine,  would  have 
justified  the  use  of  full-sized  amphorae,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to." — Hen" 
tUrson,  p.  58. 

I  Ilie  sentiments  of  Pliny,  in  condemnation  of  this  meanness,  are  worthy  of 
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49.  Sua.  CtBf.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  17.  JuvenaL  ▼.  Sa  7a; 
whence  Vinum  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  Petran.  31.,  and  e(xnare  cknUtery  to  be  on  a  level  with  ones 
guesty  JuvenaL  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (migcAatur  vel  temperabaiwr)  with  water  in  a 
large  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  -mz,  whence  it  was  poured 
into  cups  (PoculaV  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  522. 

^  Cups  were  callea  by  different  names ;  Ctdices,  phidltBy  paiihrtBt  can- 
Adrif  carchesiOy  eiboriOy  scyphij  cymbioy  scapkiOj  batidla,  culuUi, 
atnysHdeSf  &C.,  and  made  of  various  materials ;  of  wood,  as  beech, 
fagtna  sc  poctdoj  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.,  of  earth*,  ficUUOf  of  glass, 
ViTREA,  [with  which  they  were  supplied  from  Egypt,]  Martial 
i.  38.  Juvenal,  ii,  95.,  which  when  broken  used  to  be  exchanged  for 
brimstone  matches  (sulpkurata  ramenta),  Martial,  i.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Ju- 
venaL  v.  49.,  of  amber,  sucdna^  Id.  ix.  50.,  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold, 
sometimes  beautifully  engraved ;  hence  called  TOREUM ATA,  i.  e. 
vasa  sculpta  vel  calatOy  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  52.  iv.  18.  Pis.  27.,  or  adorned 
with  figures  (siffna  vel  sigiUa)  affixed  to  them,  called  CRUSTS  or 
EMBLEMATA,  Cic.  Ver.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  76.f  Martial  viiL  51. 
9.,  which  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure  {exemptUia)y  Cic 
ibid.  22.  24.,  or  with  gems,  sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that 
purpose,  Juvenal  5,  41.,  hence  called  C ALICES  GEMMATIvel 
AURUM  OEMMATUM,  Martial,  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Vtrg.  G.  ii.  506. ;  of 
crystal,  Senec.  de  Irdy  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  murrha  or  porcelain 
(pocula  murrhina)  [introduced  by  Pompeyj,  Martial,  ix.  60. 1% 
X.49.  [xiv.  113.]   Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii.  2,  &c| 


notice :  — "  liongum  est  altius  repetere,  nee  refert,  quemadmodum  acciderit,  ut 
homo  minime  funiliaris  coenarem  apud  quendam,  ut  sibi  videbatur,  lautum  et  dill- 
gentem :  ut  mihi,  sordidum  simul  et  sumptuosum  :  nam  ubi  et  paucia  opima 
quaedam,  ceteris  vilia  et  minuta  ponebat :  vinum  etiam  parvulis  lagunculis  in  tria 
genera  descripaerat,  non  ut  potestas  eligendi,  sed  ne  jus  esset  recusandi :  et  a]iud 
sibi  et  nobis,  aliud  minoribus  amicis  (nam  gradatim  amicos  babet)  aliud  suis  nos- 
trisque  libertis.  Animadvertit  qui  mihi  proximus  recumbebat,  et  an  probarem  intcr- 
rogavit.  Kegavi.  Tu  ergo,  inquit,  quam  consuetudinem  sequeris?  Eadem  omnibw 
pono.  Ad  coenam  enim,  non  ad  notam  (to  enlertain,  not  distinguisk)f  invito :  cunc- 
tisque  rebus  exiequo  quos  mensd  et  toro  squavL  Etiamne  libertos?  Etiara;  con- 
Tictores  enim  tunc,  non  Ubertos,  puto.  At  ille,  Magno  tibt  constat  Minime.  Qui 
fieri  potest?  quia  scilicet  liberti  mei  non  idem  quod  ego  bibunt,  sed  idem  ego  quod 
Ilberti." 

*  *<  Athens  claimed  the  invention,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware vases ;  but  the  potteries  of  Saraos  soon  rose  into  equal  repute,  and,  vrith  those 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  Surrenturo,  Arretium,  and  one  or  two  other  towns  in 
Italy,  furnished  the  chief  supply.  They  were  formed  of  the  purest  clay,  and  disUD- 
guished  by  their  extraordinary  lightness.  To  render  them  impervious,  they  were 
coated  with  a  varnish  of  bitumen,  which  admitted  of  a  fine  polish,  and  was,  besides, 
very  durable ;  and  they  were  sometimes  also  imbued  with  aromatic  substances,  which 
imparted  a  grateful  perfume  to  the  liquor  drunk  out  of  them.*'  —  Hendenoih 
p.  114. 

t  The  figure  of  a  goat  in  has  fdief{as  being  sacred  to  Bacchus)  was  (he  frcquest 
emblem  on  drinking-cups :  «  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum."  Juvenal.  L  c. 

I  Proptfrt.  iv.  26.  '*  Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  coctafocis.**^  «  Concening 
the  nature  of  these  vases,  the  opinions  of  antiquaries  are  exceedingly  vague  sod 
unsatisfactory.  That  they  were  formed  from  a  natural  fossil,  and  not  an  artificial  past* 
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Cups  were  of  various  forms* ;  some  had  handles  (ansie  vel  nasi), 
rirp.  Ed,  vi.  17.  Juvenal,  v.  47.,  usually  twisted  (TORTILES), 
Ovid,  Ep,  xvi.  252.,  hence  called  Calices  Pteroti,  i.  e.  aiati  vel 
imsatit  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.     Some  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys  (pueri  eximidfade^  Gell. 
XV.  12.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  apd  to  serve  it  up ;  for 
which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet  ["  or,  perhaps,  ladle  J" —  71] 
called  CYATHUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut  Pers.  v.  2. 16.,  containing  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  sextarius,  which  is  nearly  a  quart  English  [therefore 
about  the  same  as  a  modern  wine  glass] .  Hence  the  cups  were  named 
from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  AS,  according  to  the  number  o^cyathi 
which  they  contained ;  thus,  sextans,  a  cup  which  contained  two 
cy€M;  Triens  vel  Trientaly  four  [i.c.  the  third  part  of  the  wx- 
tanm]  ;  Quadrans,  three,  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  11.  Martial  viii.  51.  24. 
ix.  95.  xi.  37.  [«  misto  quineunce,  ii.  1.  8.'*  —  Jl]  Pers.  iii.  100.,  and 
those  who  served  with  wine  were  said  Ad  cyathos  stare,  SueL 
Jul.  49.,  AD  CYATHUM  STATUi,  HoT.  0<L  1.  29.  8.,  or  Cyathissari> 
Phut.  Men.  iL  2.  29. 

They  also  used  a  less  measure,  for  filling  wine  and  other  liquors, 
called  LiGULA  or  Lingular  and  Cochleare,  vel  -ar^  a  spoon,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  c^otAw,  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33.  23.  xiv.  121. 

The  strength  of  wine  was  sometimes  lessened,  by  making  it  pass 
through  a  strainer  with  snow  in  it,  Colum  nivarium.  Martial,  xiv. 
103.,  vd  Saccus  nivarius,  lb.  104?.  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  22.  s.  28. 
It  was  also  sometimes  cooled  by  pouring  snow-water  upon  it,  MartiaL 
T.  ^,  xiv.  117.    Senec.  Ep.  79.  f 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another,  thus ;  Bene 
uiHi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  i.  20.,  sometimes  in  honour  of 
a  friend  or  mistress,  Ibid.  Sf  fforat.  Od.  i.  27.  9.,  and  used  to  take  as 
loany  cifothi  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name,  TibulL  ii.  1.  31.  Mar- 
^  L  72.  [ix.  95.],  or  as  they  wished  years  to  them ;  hence  they 
were  said.  Ad  numerum  bibere,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  frequent 
number  was  three  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the  Musesy 
Barat,  Od.  iii.  19.  11.  Augon.  Eidyli.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks  drank  first 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends  ;  hence  Grjeco  more 
BiBBHE,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  26.  et  Hn  Ascon.  They  began  with  small  cups, 
and  ended  with  larger.  Ibid.  They  used  to  name  the  pers(Mi  to  whom 
they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  Propino  tibi,  &c.  Cic.  Tutc,  i.  40. 
PlauL  Stick,  v.  4.  26.  30.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9.  57.  Virg.  ^n.  i.  728. 
Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44-.     Juvenal  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time  of  drink- 


resembling  porcelain,  as  Cardan,  Caylus,  and  Mariette  have  surmised,  is  evident 
from  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  dug  from  the  earth,  like  rock  crystal." — 
Bendenon,  p.  116. 

*  <*  It  is  probable  that  the  horns  of  animals  served  as  the  first  drinking  cups 
unong  most  nations ;  and  this  form  was  retained  In  the  earliest  earthenware  vessels, 
snd,  as  luxury  advanced,  in  those  also  which  were  made  of  the  precious  metals.*'  — 
Beruierton,  p.  115. 

f  "  A  more  elegant  method  of  cooling  liquors  ciune  into  vogue  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  to  whom  the  invention  was  ascribed  ;  namely,  by  placiag  water,  which  had 
been  previously  boiled,  in  a  thin  glass  vessel  surrounded  with  snow,  so  that  it  might 
be  froaen  vrithout  having  its  purity  impaired."  —  Hendersont  p.  107. 
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ing,  or  the  representation  of  one  (larva  arffenUa\  Petron.  S4^  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  HerodoL  ii.  78.  s,  74<.  Pluiarch,  in  Convw, 
Sapient,  6.,  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast  looking  at  it  used  to 
say,  VivAMUs,  dum  licet  esse  bene,  Petron.  ib,  Ilm  re  xai  ri^w, 
Sa-trtai  y^f  SfKcBavvf  roiovro^,  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt  thou  be 
after  death,  Herodot,  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers^  Virg. 
^n.  iii.  525.  TibuU.  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera  vel  tTWio,  i.  e. 
poeukiy  signifies  also  to  Jill  toith  wine^  Virg.  G.  ii.  528.  ^n.  i.  724. 
vii.  14-7. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by  throw- 
ing the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI,  Magister  vel 
Rex  conviviiy  modiperator  vel  tnodimperator  (trvfAtoa-iapx^^Oy  didaior, 
dux,  strategtis,  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure,  Harai.  Od.  i. 
4.  18.  ii.  7.  25.  Cic.  Sen.  14.  [in  Verr.  v.  11.]  Plant.  Stick,  y.  4.  20.1 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were  said  Ctdpd 
patare  tnagistrd,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  (cu^batur  ilk  qui 
multum  biberet,  excess  only  was  blamed,)  Herat,  Sat.  ii.  2. 123.*  Some 
read  euppd  vel  cupd,  but  improperly ;  for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large 
cask  or  tun  which  received  the  must  from  the  wine-press,  or  it  is  put 
for  copa  vel  caupOy  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  {qttm  cauponam,  vel 
tabernam  exerceret,)  Suet.  Ner.  27.,  or  for  the  tavern  itself;  whence  it 
was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  supplied  with  wine,  or  from  a 
retailer  (de  propola  vel  propdla),  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice  (ALE A), 
Plavt.  Cure,  ii.  3.  75.,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds,  the  tessera  and 
Is/t,  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERiE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.,  like 
our  dice.  The  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends 
were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one  point,  (tcifto,  an 
ace,)  called  C A  Nis  ;  on  the  opposite  side  six  (Senio,  sice) ;  on  the 
two  other  sides,  three  and  four  (temio  et  quatemio).  In  playing 
they  used  three  tesseree  and  four  tah.  They  were  put  into  a  box 
made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower,  straight-necked,  wider  below  than 
above,  and  fluted  in  ringlets  (intus  gradus  excisos  hahens)^  called 
FRITILLUS,  pyrguSy  turris,  turricula,  phimus,  arcOy  &c.,  and  being 
shaken  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table  (FORUS, 
alveus,  vel  tabula  lusaria  aut  aleataria).  The  highest  or  most  fortunate 
throw,  (JactuSy  bolus  vel  manus,)  called  VENUS,  or  Jactus  vbnereus 
▼el  Basilicus^  was,  of  the  tessertB,  three  sixes ;  of  the  idUy  when  all 
of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest  throw 
(jactus pessimus  vel  damnostts),  called  CANES  vel  CaniculOy  vel  vul- 
turii,  was,  of  the  tesserce,  three  aces ;  of  the  to/i,  when  they  were  all 
the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from  their  numbers,  Cic, 
Divin.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  59.  Sv£t.  Aug.  71.  Ovid,  Art,  Am.  ii.  203.  Trist. 
ii.  474.  Propert.  iv.  9.  20.  Plavt.  Asin.  v.  2. 55.  Harat.  Sat.  ii.  7. 
17.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  49-    Martial,  xiv.  14,  &c.     When  any  one  of  die 

*  "  Having  the  fine  of  a  bumper,  as  the  rule  of  the  feast:  the  phraw  deariy  allndes 
to  the  custom  prevalent  at  the  entertainment  of  former  days,  and  not  disused  even  in 
our  own  times,  by  which  the  individual,  who  might  chance  to  oflfend  against  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  feast,  was  fined  in  one  cup,  or  in  many,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  offence,"-.-  ^nf Aon. 
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taH  fell  on  die  end  (in  caput)^  it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel  oniHeret 
Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16^  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called 
VenMt  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast  (ArehipoMOy  in  ctmqfo^ 
tatione  principatus,  magisterium^  Cic.  Senect.  I4>.»  vel,  Et^mum  vim, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  4>«  18.).  While  throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  ft 
person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress^  or  the  like, 
Plata.  Ann,  v.  2.  55.  iv.  ] .  35.    CapUv.  i.  1.5.    Cure.  ii.  S.  78. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens  (Par  impar  ludebani\  Suet. 
Aug.  71^  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIPTA  vel  Scrip-' 
tuiitj  or  bis  sena  puncta^  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non.  Marcell.  iL  781. 
Quinctil.  xL  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.,  on  a  square  table  (tabula  vel  aiveus), 
divided  by  twelve  lines  (linea  vel  scripia),  on  wnich  were  placed 
counters  (CALCULI,  LaironeSf  v.  Lalrunculi)  of  different  colours. 
The  counters  were  moved  (promovebantur)  according  to  throws  (boU 
Yeljadus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The  lines  were  inter- 
sected by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  which  they  did  not 
pass  witliout  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  to  the 
last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  incUi  [m  having  &  privative  force]  vel 
immotiy  and  the  player  ttd  incitas  [sc.  lineas  vel  calces']  vel  -a  re- 
dactusy  reduced  to  extremity,  Plaut.  Pcen.  iv,  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4>.  186.» 
unam  ealcem  nan  passe  cierCf  i.  e«  unum  calculum  mavere,  not  to  be  able 
to  stir,  lb.  In  this  game  there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art, 
Ter.  Ad.  iv.  7.  21.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  iii.  363.  Auson.  Prof,  u 
25.   Martial,  vii.  71.  xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tessera  from  this  game,  and  make  it  the 
same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both  ways.  But 
several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of  the  Romans  are 
Dot  ascertained. 

All  games  of  diance  were  called  ALE  A,  and  forbidden  by  the 
ComeUanj  Publician^  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24.  58.,  exc^t 
in  the  month  of  December,  Martial,  iv.  14.  7.  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  These 
laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed.  Old  men  were  particularly 
fond  of  such  games,  as  not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen.  16. 
Suet.  Aug.  71.   Juvenal,  xiv.  i;.* 

The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES  vel  aleones)  was  held 
infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Phil.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of  diversion, 
similar  to  what  we  call  a  k^tery  ;  by  selling  tickets  (sartes\  or  sealed 
tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal  price ;  which,  wnen  opened 
or  unaealed,  entitled  the  purchasers  to  things  of  very  unequal  value 
(res  tTuequalissima) ;  as,  for  instance,  1  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to 
a  pick-tooth  (dentisealpium)^  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c.;  in  like 
manner  pictures,  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the  company  (aversas 
tabtUarum  picturas  in  canvivio  venditare  solebat)y  so  that,  for  the  same 
|»ice,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a  Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrfaa- 

*  In  Uie  time  of  Juvenal  it  appears  that  the  passion  for  gambling  had  reached 
an  enormous  height :  he  says  that  they  were  not  content  to  stake  the  contents  of 
their  purses  on  the  hazard  of  the  die,  but  even  whole  estates,  i.  89.  ^ 

Neque  enim  locvlis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabuls,  posita  sed  luditur  area, 
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sius,  and  another,  the  first  essay  of  a  learner,  Suet.  Aug.  75.    So 
Helic^balas*,  Lamprid,  in  Vita  efus,  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy,  chiefly, 
however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  itforra,)  played  between 
two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing  the  fingers,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  guessing  each  at  the  number  of  the  other ;  when 
doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micare  digitis,  Cic,  ZHvin,  ii,  41.  Qjf. 
iii.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  13.  As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could 
not  be  known  in  the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  con* 
fidence  in  one  another;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a 
man,  he  was  said  to  be  Dignus  quicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic. 
Off.  iii.  19.   Fin.  ii.  16.  s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
began  them,  with  libations  and  prayers,  Chid.  Fast.  ii.  635^  The 
guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and,  under  the  Ceesars,  to  that 
of  the  emperor.  Ibid,  et  Petron.  60.  When  about  to  go  away,  they 
sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  Uiat  he 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep,  Martial.  Delpkin.  i.  72. 

The  master  of  the  house  (herus^  dominus,  parSchusy  ccence  magister, 
convivator,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48.  Gell.  xiii.  11.)  used 
to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  departure,  called  Ajpopho- 
f^ta^  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  60., 
or  XENIA,  which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them,  Plin.  EpisL  vi.  31. 
Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Martial,  xiii.  3.  Xgnium  is  also  put  for  a  piresent 
sent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.,  or 
given  to  the  governor  of  a  province.  Digest. 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds,  were  some- 
times distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5 — 40.  144.  170.,  or  by  some 
ingenious  contrivance,  Petron.  41. 


IIL    ROMAN  RITES  OF  MARRIAGE. f 

A  legal  marriage  (justum  matrirnonium)  among  the  Romans  was 
made  in  three  different  ways,  called  usus^  canfarreatioy  and  ooemp^ 

1.  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
(matrimonii  causd)  without  being  absent  three  nights,  and  thus  be- 
came his  lawful  wife,  or  property,  by  prescription  {vsu  eapta  fuit)y 
GelL  iii.  %  If  absent  for  three  nights  (trinoctium)^  she  was  said  em 
usurpata,  or  isse  usurpatumy  sc.  suumjusy  to  have  interrupted  the  pre- 
acription,  and  thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Ueurpatio  eU  enim  usuoa- 
pionis  interruption  Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3.  2.  — See  p.  53. 

2.  CONFARREATIO,  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  or  Flamen  Dialis^  in  presence 
of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake 
made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called  FAR,  or  Panis  Farreus  vel 

*  In  this  lottery,  one  of  the  lots  consisted  of  ten  camels,  and  another  often  fii«s; 
ten  ostriches  and  ten  eggs  ;  ten  pounds  of  gold,  and  ten  of  lead,  Sec 

f  <•  Consult  Catullus  in  Nuptias  Julis  et  Manlii,  Lucan.  ii.  352^371.  Tic. 
Ann.  xi.  27.    Ju?ena1.  k.  329— 338."— •  T. 
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f^arreiem  Uhum;  which  was  offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  JEn.  iv.  KH.  P/i». 
xviii.  2.  • 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only  be  dis- 
solved by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFARREATIO,  Festus. 
By  it  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  possession  or  power  of  her 
husband  by  the  sacred  laws  (icara  vlfMv^  U^al^  avl^l  dwoJ^ov^  in  manum^ 
i.  e.  potesiatem  viri  convenire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his 
substance  and  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  PenaieSy  as  well  as  of  the 
Lares,  (See  p.  244.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she 
inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  lefl  children,  she 
had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she  committed  any  fault,  the  hus- 
band judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and  punished  her  at 
pleasure,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  SueL  Tib.  35.  TadU  Ann. 
xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women  publicly  condemned  was  some- 
times also  left  to  their  relations,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.    Vol.  Max.  vi.  3.5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIMI  et 
M  ATRIMI  t,  Serv.  Ibid.,  often  employed  for  particular  purposes  in 
sacred  solemnities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Resp.  Har.  11.  TadL  Hisi. 
iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among  them ;  as  the 
Flamen  of  Ju^itevy  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  16.  [patricios  confarreatis  paren- 
tibus  genitos,  tres  simul  nominari,  ex  quibus  unus  legeretur,  vetusto 
more,^  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  GeU.  i.  12.  According  to  Festus^ 
those  were  so  called  whose  parents  were  both  alive.  If  only  the  father 
was  alive,  Patrimi^  vel  -es;  if  only  the  mother,  Mairimi,  vel  -€$. 
Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patrima  virgo,  CatnU.  i.  9.,  because  she 
had  no  mother;  and  a  man  who  had  children  while  his  own  father  was 
alive.  Pater  patrimus,  Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  disuse* 
Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of  mar- 
riage, Usus  and  Coemptio, /wo  Flacc.  34. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase  (emptio,  venditw)^ 
when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  another  a 
small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words,  Cie.  Orat.  i.  57. 
The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his 
family,  An  sibi  mater  ^amili^  esse  vellet?  She  answered  that 
she  was,  Se  velle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man, 
and  he  made  a  similar  answer,  JBoeth.  in  Cic.  Topic.  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he  to  her 
as  a  father,  Serv.  in  Virg,  G.  i.  31.  She  assumed  his  name,  together 
with  her  own ;  as  Aniania  Ihusi,  DomiOa  Bilndi,  S^c.i  She  resigned 
to  him  all  her  goocb,  Ter.  Andr.  i.  5.  61.  Cic.  Top.  iv.,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  lord  and  master  (Dominus),  Virg,  ASn.  iv.  103. 
214.  The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband,  besides  her 
portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum  or  bona  parcq^iemaHa. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  dowries  were  very  small ;  that  givea 

•  See  Brotier,  Not.  et  Emend,  in  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16. 

t  *'  Lis  est  inter  Orammaticos  de  quandtate  pa9nuIUm«,  qu»  adhuc  est  sulr  jodioe, 
quia  nihil  ceiti  afferri  adhuc  potuit.'*  —  Facciolati. 

I  "  Catonit  Marcia,  Lucian.  ii.  S43.  Apicaia  S^ani,  Tac  Ann.  ir,  11.  Scdom 
Andromachef  Pyrrhin,  connubia  servas,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  319."«-  2\ 
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by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  11,000  oMses  of  brass, 
S5/.  10s.  Sd,\  and  one  MeguUia  was  surnamed  Dotata,  or  the  great 
fortune,  because  she  had  50,000  assesj  i.  e.  161/.  Is.  Qd^  VaL  Max,  iv.  4. 
10.  But  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions 
of  women  became  greater,  Decies  cerUenay  sc.  sestertia^  8072/^  18;.  4d^ 
MarUaL  ii.  65.  5.  xi.  24.  3.  Juvenal,  vi.  1 36.,  the  usual  portion  of  a 
lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  x.  355.  Some  had  ducenties,l6l,^SL  6$.  Sd, 
MariiaL  y.  SS.  Sif.* 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (recepity  Cic.  Orat  ii.  55. 
Topic.  26.  vel  excepUy  u  e.  in  usum  suum  reservavity)  a  part  of  the 
dowry ;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia.  Digest,  and  a  slave,  who  was 
not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Servus  recepticius,  GtU. 
xvii.  6.,  or  dotalis,  PlauL  Asin.  1.  72.f 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to  cortfar- 
reaHOf  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropped;  from  Cic. 
FlaccMt. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans ; 
but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  among  the  Hebrews,  Gen. 
xxix.  18.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.;  the  Thracians,  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  Hero- 
doL  Terpsich.  init. ;  the  Greeks,  Euripid.  Med.  332. ;  the  Germans, 
Tacit,  de  Mar.  G.  18.,  &c.;  the  Cantabri  in  Spain,  Strah.  iii.  \^. 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Odyss.  viii.  317.)  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
G.  i.  31. 

Some  say  that  a  yoke  (Jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a  mas 
and  woman  about  to  bo  married ;  whence  they  were  called  conjuges, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  16.  But  others  think  this  expression  merelj 
metaphorical;  as,  Horat,  Od.  ii.  5.  1.  iii.  9.  1.  8.  Plaut.  Cure.  i. 
1.50. 

A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  trailed  CON  TUBER - 
NIUM ;  the  slaves  themselves  Contuberkalbs  ^see  pp.  33.  46.),  or 
when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  raarriea  (Concubinatus), 
SueL  Vesp.  3.,  in  which  case  the  woman  was  called  Concubina,  Cic. 
de  Orat,  i.  40.,  Pellaca,  SueL  Vesp.  21.,  or  Pellex,  quceproprjijwt 
^'uSf  qui  uxorem  kaberet,  Festus.  Plant.  Rud.  v.  4. 3.  Gell.  iv.  3. ; 
tiius,  Pellex  RsoiNiE,  Suet  Ccts.  49.,  Fili^  Cic.  CluenL  70., 
JuvenaL  ii.  57.>  Sororis,  Ovid.  Met  vi.  537.  JBpist  9.  132.  Jovist 
i.  e.  To,  Ih,  xiv.  95.  et  cdibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrons,  or  moires  familias,  GeO. 
xviii.  6.,  opposed  to  meretricesy  prostituieey  scorta,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage,  (^VFTlIEy  jusium  mairi' 
numiumy  connulnumy  confugium,  vel  consortium^  i.  e.  eademfortuna  aut 
conditio^  for  better,  for  worse,)  \_Jus  Connubiiy']  unless  between  Ro- 
man citizens ;  NoK  erat  cum  externo  connubium,  Senee.  Ben.  ir. 

•  «*  Seneca  remarks  (de  Consol.  ad  Helvet  c.  IS.),  that  the  sum  vith  which  the 
■enate  portioned  the  child  of  Scipio,  would  not,  in  his  time,  have  been  thought 
auflScient  to  provide  the  daughter  of  a  freed-man  with  a  Txamr.** -^  Sketckes  •/  0»€ 
InslilutUnUy  ^c  of  the  Romans,  p.  379. 

t  Hence,  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  their  conduct,  which  Juvenal  satiiu^ 
▼i.  185.— 

Optima  Bed  quare  Ccsennia  teste  marito  ? 

Bis  quingenta  dedit :  tanti  vocat  ille  pudicam. 

Ibid,  459.— Intolerabilius  nihil  est  qukm  foemina  dives. 
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S5-y  without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  obtabed  first 
from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  Emperors,  Liv. 
xxxviii.  S6.  t/Ipian.  Frofftn.  v.  4.  Ccnjuge  barbard  turpis  tnaritus 
vixUy  HoraU  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not  al- 
lowed even  to  marry  a  freed-woman,  Xtv.  xxxix.  19. ;  hence  Antony 
is  reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a 
freed-man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.,  as  he  aflerwards  was  detested  at  Rome 
for  marrying  Cleopatra^  a  foreigner,  before  he  divorced  Octavia ;  but 
this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch,  in  Anton^ 

By  the  Lex  Pafia  PoppiBA,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed.  Only 
senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to  marry  a 
freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  Dio.  liv.  16. 
But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted 
freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viii.  H.  ix.  43.  xlv.  29., 
and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  States  of  Italy  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in  auc- 
tions, without  permission,  Liv,  xl.  4t2. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  a 
foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves,  Liv,  xliii.  3.  They  were  called  HYBRIDS  or 
IMda,  vel  'des,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7*  2.  Suet.  Aug.  19. ;  the  general  name 
of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different 
species,  mongrels  (animaUa  ambigSna  vel  bigenSray  mtuimdneSf  Umbriy 
&c.) ;  as  a  mule  from  a  horse  and  an  ass,  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a 
cur  (canis  ex  venatico  et  gregario)y  Plin.  viii.  5.,  hence  applied  to 
those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  HirL  de  BelL  Afr.  19. 
MartiaL  vi.  39.  viii.  22.,  and  to  words  compounded  from  different 
languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LE6ITIMI;  all 
others  illegitimi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four  kinds :  Naturalbs, 
ex  concubind;  Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  scorto  et  VMXTto  paJtre^  Plutarch. 
Q.  Rom.  101. ;  Adulterini  et  Incestuosi.  There  were  certain  de- 
grees of  consanguinity,  within  which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  be- 
tween a  brother  and  sister,  an  uncle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connection 
was  called  INCESTUS,  -«*  vel  -«m.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  4,  5,  6.,  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  SueL  DomiL  8.  These  degrees 
were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  different  times,  Plutarch. 
Qwest,  Ram,  6,  Tacit,  Ann.  xii.  6,  7.  Liv.  i,  42.  46.  xlii.  34.  Suet. 
Aug.  63.   Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the  Romans, 
SueL  Jul.  52.    Cic.  de  OraL  i,  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  firom  fourteen  for  men,  and 
twelve  for  girls,  Festus, 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties  of 
the  law  against  bachelors :  but  Augustus  ordained,  that  no  nuptial  en- 
gagement should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that  is,  below  ten,  Dio,  liv.  16. 
Ivi.  7.  Suet,  Aug,  34.  This,  however,  was  not  always  observed,  A  17« 
Digest,  xxiii.  tiUi.de  Sponsal. 
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No  yoang  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  withoat  the  consent 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Place.  35.  Hence  a  father  was 
said  sponderey  vel  despandere  Jiliam  aut  filium^  Cic.  Att.  L  S.  Ter. 
And.  i.  1.  75.  Tacit  Agric.  9.,  adding  these  words.  Ova  res  recti 
VERT  AT  :  or  Dii  BENE  VERT  ANT,  Pluut,  AuL  li.  ^  41.  49.  ii.  3,  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the  woman's 
&ther,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, which  was  written  on  tables  (leffitinuE  tabeUai),  and  sealed, 
JtevenoL  ii.  1 19.  vi.  25.  199.  x.  336.  lliis  contract  was  called  SPON* 
SALIA,  'Orunij  vel  -tum,  espousals;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or 
affianced,  SPONSUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  GelL  iv.  4.  Svet 
Aug.  53.  CI.  12.,  or  PACTA,  PUxut.  Pom.  r.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii.  4.  99., 
as  before  SPERATA,  Id.  An^kU.  ii.  2.  44.,  and  SPERATUS,  Otrid. 
JEp.  xi.  propefinem.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  stipula- 
tion, An  spondes  ?  Spondeo.  Then  likewise  the  dowry  was  pro- 
mised, PkttU.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  Terent  And.  v.  4.  47.,  to  be  paid  down 
on  the  marriage-day,  Suet.  CI.  26.  JuvenaL  x.  335.,  or  afterwards 
usually  at  three  separate  payments  {tribus  pensionibu8}y  Cic  Att  xi. 
4.  23.  &  tf/ie.  On  this  occasion  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  the 
man  gave  the  woman  a  ring  (annuius  praniibus),  by  way  of  pledge, 
Juvenal,  vi.  27.,  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the 
least;  because  it  was  believed  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to  the 
heart,  Macrob.  SmL  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter.  Andr.  i.  1. 75. 
Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate  ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nones,  aad 
Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole  month 
of  May,  Mbnse  malum  majo  nubere  vulgus  ait,  Ovid.  Fast 
V.  490.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  85.,  and  those  days  which  were  called  Atri, 
marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of 
the  Saliif  PdrentaHa^  S^e.,  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  15.  [Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  557*] 
But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days,  Ilnd.  Plut.  Q.  Rom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  221.  Plutarch.  Ibid.* 

If,  after  the  espousals,  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract  (spoH- 
talia  dissolverey  infirmare,  vel  injrinffere)^  which  they  expressed  thus, 
Conditione  tua  nok  utor.  It  was  called  REPUDIUM.  Hence, 
Repudiaius  repetory  after  being  rejected,  I  am  sought  back,  Ter. 
Andr.  i.  5.  15.;  and  when  either,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent 
notice  that  they  wislied  to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  said, 
Rqmdium  ei  vel  amicis  efus  mitterey  remittere  vel  renunciarey  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  3.  72.  v.  6.  35.  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Rtpudian 
also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  Cies.  L,  or  a  husband, 
Quinctil.  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribands  (sepmenta  d 
hmgi  habiiusy  Juvenal,  ii.  124.),  thought  to  be  the  same  with  tukica 
recta,  PUn.  viii.  48.,  bound  with  a  girdle,  Luean.  ii.  362.,  made  of 
wool  (ZONA  vel  cinguhan  laneum),  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Her- 

♦  It  was  not  lucky  to  marry  in  June  before  the  Ides Owd.  Fast.  vi.  225. 

The  month  of  February  was  also  avoided,  because  in  it  funeral  t^Mequies  were  com- 
meoKiimted,  ii.  561. 
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ewfeatf,  whicfa  the  husband  untied  (sohebat),  Ovid.  £p.  ii.  116.  Festus. 
Her  fiice  was  covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame-coloured 
[or  sa£[ron-cok>ured]  veil  (hUeum  FLAMMEUM  vel  -us),  to  denote 
her  modesty,  Lucan*  ii.  56 1.  JuvenaL  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  et  SchoL  in  loe. 
X.  3S4.  Martial^  xii.  42.  Plin.  xii.  8. ;  hence  Nuberb,  sc.  $e  virOf 
[literally,  to  veil  liertdf  foTy'\  to  marry  a  husband ;  dare  vel  coUotairt 
fiUam  mqfiam  v.  wwluif  i.  e.  tn  nuUrimonium  darty  to  marr^  a 
daughter  or  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into 
six  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  PhU,  in  RomuL  et  QwesL  86.  vel  87- 
Ovid.  Past.  ii.  560.,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  [a  chaplet  of  vervain, 
gathered  by  herself,]  CatulL  lix.  6.  Her  shoes  were  of  the  same 
colour  with  her  veil  (lutd  socci),  Catull.  lix.  10.  Plant  Cas.  proL  89. 
Ctc  Cluent  5.  Divin.  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann* 
xi.  27.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Jtw. 
X.  336«  Cic.  Div.  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  16.  PlauL  Cas.  proL  86.  Suet. 
Claud*  26.  TacU,  Ann.  xi.  27*  Lucan*  ii.  371.,  and  offering  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  Vtrg.  Mn. 
iv.  59.  Anciently  a  hog  was  sacrificed,  Varro  R.  R.  ii.  3.  The  gall 
of  the  victim  was  always  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the 
removal  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  PltUareh.  prtBcep.  conjug* 
The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  conducted 
(DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to  her  husband's  house.  She  was 
taken  apparently  by  force  (abripitbaiur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother 
or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine 
women.  Three  boys,  whose  parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two  of 
them,  supporting  her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of 
pine  or  thorn  before  (  Tada  pinea  vel  spinea)^  Festus,  Catull.  lix.  17* 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other  torches 
carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Nuptiales,  Cic.  CluenL  6.,  MARiTis, 
Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  101.  Lbgitimjb,  Lucan.  ii.  356.)  PltUareh.  Q.  Rom.  2. 
Hence  Tjeda  is  put  for  marriage,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  18.  Ovid.  MeL 
iv.  60. 

)  Maid-servants  foUowed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle,  and  wool  (eoku 
compiOf  et  fusus  cum  stamine),  intimating  that  she  was  to  labour  at 
spinning  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid, 
Fast.  ii.  741.  Liv.  i.  57.,  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  in  later 
times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the 
manufacture  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his 
domestic  robes.  Suet.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  C  AMILLUS  carried,  in  a  covered  vase  called  Cume* 
RUM  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils  (nubentis  utensilia),  Festus,  and 
playthings  for  children  (Crepundia),  Plaut.  Cist.  iii.  1.  5.  Rud. 
iv.4.  110. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession {pompom  nuptialem  ducebant),  which  was  called  OFFICIUM, 
JwoenaL  ii.  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Col.  25.  Claud.  26.  Ner.  28. ;  hence 
DUCERE  uxorem^  sc.  domum,  to  marry  a  wife.  The  boys  repeated 
jests  and  railleries  (sales  et  convicia)  as  she  passed  along,  Lucan.  ii. 
369.    Festus,  CatulL  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were  adorned 
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with  leaves  and  flowers^  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry,  Juvetud,  Vu.5h 
79.  226* 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she  an- 
swered, Ubi  tu  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  tu  Domimu  et  pater 
fttmilieuy  ibi  ego  Domina  et  mater  familias.  A  new  married  woman 
was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Cacilia,  or  TanaquUy  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  (/ant- 
jica)  and  housewife,  Cic,  Mur.  12.  QuinctiL  i.  7-  Festus.  Her  distaff 
and  spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangtu  [^S€aficu8'\  or  Hercules, 
Plin,  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  woollen  fillets, 
P/tn.  xxix.  2.  s.  9.  Luoan.  ii.  355.  Serv,  in  Virg,  j^n,  iv.  4*58.,  and 
anointed  (ungebat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to  avert  &s- 
cination  or  enchantments;  whence  she  was  called  UXOR,  quad 
Unxor,  Serv.  ibid,  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  s.  37. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan,  ibid.  Plutarck,  in  RomuL 
et  QtuBst.  Bom,  29.,  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  PlauU  Cos,  iv.  4.  1. 
It  was  thought  ominous  to  toudi  it  with  her  feet,  because  the  threshold 
was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg.  EcL  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her,  to  de- 
note her  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  family,  Pestus. 
A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating  that  she  was  to  work 
at  the  spinning  of  wool,  Plutarch.  QwbsU  Rom.  31.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  touched  fire  and  water,  because  all  things  were  supposed 
to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom,  1.  Varro 
de  L.  Z.iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art  Am.  ii.  598. ;  with  the  water 
th^  bathed  tlieir  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gave  a  feast  (CCENA  NUPTIALIS) 
to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  attendant^ 
PloM.  Cure,  v.  2.  62.   Suet.  Col.  25.  Juvenal,  vi.  201.  • 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  thenuptialsong(£PlTHALAiVIlUM), 
HYMENiEus'vel  -tfiit,  vel  Thalassio,  MartieU.  iii.  93.  25.  CatulL  61, 
Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7*  7.  Stat.  Sglv.  ii.  7.  87.  They  often  repeated  Jo 
Hymen  Hymen^e,  Plaut.  Cas.  iv.  3.,  and  Thalassio,  Martial,  i.  36. 
6.,  firom  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks,  and  Thakums 
among  the  Romans,  Ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5.,  or  from  one  Tcdassiust 
who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife  [one  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
men], Festus,  Liv.  i.  9.,  as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like 
felicity,  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  raXa^/o,  lanificium,  Plutarch,  in 

*  A  sort  of  bride  cakes  (mustacea)  made  of  meal,  anise-seed,  cummin,  and  other 
iogredients,  were  distributed  to  the  company  :  *- 

«  _^_.^  j^e^.  „t  quare  coenam  et  musiacea  perdas, 
Labente  <ifflciOf  crudis  donanda.** — Juu,  Sat.  vi.  SOl. 

Labente  <iffieio  means  the  latter  end  of  the  feast,  when  the  company  was  going  to 

disperse ;  for  those  who  were  guests  upon  the  occasion  were  said  ad  <ifficmm  vmire  : 

crudi$t  qualmithf  after  the  entertainment.     It  appears,  also,  that  pieces  of  money 

were  put  into  a  broad  plate  or  dish  and  presented  by  the-  husband  to  the  bride :  — 

<(  •       Cum  lance  beat& 

Dacicus  et  scripto  radiat  Germanicus  auro.*'  —  Jup.  SaL  vi.  SOS* 

Both  these  were  gold  coins,  in  commemoration  of  the  pretended  victories  of  Do* 
mitian  over  the  Dacians  and  Germans. 
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Roraulo.)  *  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attendants 
of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house,  Martial.  Ibid.  Ovid. 
Ep.  xii.  14S»  xiv.  27*  Hence  Hymenaos  canere^  to  sing  the  nuptial 
song,  Virff.  JEn.  vii.  S98.,  vel  HymeruEOy  sc.  carminoy  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
i.  S6S.  Nymeiuei  inconcessiy  forbidden  nuptials,  Virgf.  JBn.  \.  651.^ 
vdUi,  y\.  628. 

After  supper  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  (in  iha- 
kanwn)  by  matrons  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husbana,  called 
ProHubiBy  Festus,  and  laid  (collocabatur)  in  the  nuptial  couch  (Jectua 
ffemalis^f  which  was  magnificently  adorned,  CaiulL  lix.  188^  and 
placed  in  the  hall  (in  atrio  vel  auld,  Horat.  £p.  i.  1.  87.)  opposite 
(adDernu)  to  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers,  Cic,  Chtent.  5. 
CatulL  lix.  192.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  334. 
Tacit,  Ann.  xv.  37.  Propert.  iv.  11.  81.  GelL  xvi.  9.,  sometimes  in 
the  garden,  JvoenaL  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Propert.  iv.  12.  85.  iv.  9.  59. 
There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Subious,  Pbrtunda, 
&C.  Amob.  iv.  Aufftutin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  9.  Nuptial  songi  were 
sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till  midnight,  Ovid,  l^'ast.  iii. 
675.  695.,  hence  called  Epitha lamia.  The  husband  scattered  nuts 
among  the  boys,  Plin.  xv.  22.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  30.  CatulL  lix. 
131.,  intimating  that  he  dropped  boyish  amusements  and  thenceforth 
was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence  nuces  relinquere,  to  leave  trifles  and 
mind  serious  business,  Pers.  i.  10.,  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in 
the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  Suet.  Aug.  83.  Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  1. 12., 
which  at  other  times  was  forbidden,  lb.  18.  Young  women,  when 
they  married,  consecrated  their  playthmgs,  and  dolls  or  babies 
(PUP^),  to  Venus,  Pers.  ii.  70.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with 
small  presents  (Apcphoreta),  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband,  called 
REPOTIA,  -orumy  Festusf ,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.60.,  when  presents  were 
sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ;  and  she  began  to  act 
as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites,  Macrob.  SaL  i. 
15. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as  JuHa,  TuHUoj 
Oetavioy  Paulla,  Valeria^  &c.  joined  to  that  of  her  husband ;  as  Ca- 
TONI8  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.,  Julia  Pompeii,  Terentia  Ciceronis, 
Lima  Augusti,  &c. 

Divorce  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  was, 
by  the  law  of  Romulus,  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  me  wife, 
PhOwrch.  in  Eomulo;  as  by  the  Jewish  law,  Deut.  xxiv.  1.,  not  how- 
ever without  a  just  cause,  JFestus  in  SONTICUM.  A  groundless  or 
unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ;  of  which  one 

•«M  Others  say  (Piut.  p.  26.),  that  Thalasm  was  the  word  Romulus  had  agreed 
to  pronounce,  when  the  Romans  were  to  begin  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  And, 
indeed,  this  cry  suited  very  well  witli  the  god  of  the  sea,  whose  festival  they  were 
then  celebrating ;  and,  therefore,  the  poets  always  give  him  the  surname  of  Thalassios. 
Aristophanes,  speaking  of  Neptune,  calls  him,  QaXdcffios  nocrcidwy.'*  —  Hookers 
Horn.  Hut,  i.  44. 

t  Festus,  in  explaining  the  term,  gives  also  its  etymology : — **  Repotia:  postridie 
naptias  apud  novum  maritum  ccenatur,  quia  quasi  reficitur  potatio  ;**  t.  e.  a  repetition 
of  festivity  (re  etpdlo). 
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half  fell  to  the  wife^  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,  Plutarch* 
ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal  faith, 
used  poison  to  destroy  his  ofiPspring,  or  brought  upon  him  supposititious 
children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine 
without  his  knowledge,  Plutarch,  ibid.  GelL  x.  23.  PlitL  xiv.  12.^ 
In  these  cases,  the  husband  ju^ed  together  with  his  wife's  relations, 
Dionys,  ii.  25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce,  tliere 
was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520  years.  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  altliough  fond  of  her, 
because  she  had  no  children,  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  by  the  censors,  in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  uxorem  se 
libertkm  qtuErendorum  gradd  habiturtim,  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  GeU.  iv.  S.    VaL  Max,  ii.  1. 4.  Dionys,  ii.  25. 

Aflerwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not  only  for  important 
reasons,  Suet,  Aug.  62.  Claud,  26.  Ner,  35.^  but  often  on  tlie  most 
frivolous  pretexU,  Val  Max,  vi.  3.  11,  12.  Dio.  xlvi.  1&  Plutarch, 
in  L,  PauUo  el  Ciceran.  Juvenal,  vi.  147.  Csesar,  when  he  divorced 
Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla^  because  Clodius  had  got  admission  to  his 
house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea^  Cic.  Sext.  34.,  declared,  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wite 
who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio,  xxxvii.  45.  Suet,  Ccbs,  6.  Cic. 
Au,\.  12.t 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  VaL  Max. 
viii.  2,  3.  j: ;  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any  fault  of  hers,  the 
dowry  was  restored  to  her,  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by 
three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25.  When  the  separ* 
ation  was  voluntary  on  both  sides  (cum  bona  gratia  a  se  imncem  tUs- 
cedebani)y  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of  her 
husband,  Ovid,  de  Rem,  Am,  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was 
exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that  right  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  ox  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  imitation  of  tlie 
Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade,  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  case ;  for  it  appears  they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus,  Mercat,  iv.  6. ;  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time, 
his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plaut,  Stkh, 
i.  1.  29.  Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  fre- 
quently, and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned 

*  ^  If  he  put  her  away  without  any  of  these  grounds,  one  half  of  his  property  was 
forfeited  to  her  whom  he  had  injured,  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.**-— A'ti^ft.  i. 
p.  194. 

t  "  In  cases  of  divorce  when  there  were  children,  it  was  the  custom  for  each  party 
to  make  a  settlement,  by  will,  on  their  common  oifspring,  proportionable  to  tfadr 
several  estates ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  Cicero's  pressing  Atticus  so  often,  in  his 
letters,  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  making  her  will,  and  depositing  it  in  safe  haodi. 
Ad  Att.  x\.  21,  22.  24.  lii.  18."—  Middieton's  Cic,  ii.  117. 

\  Domitian  passed  a  law,  rendering  adulteresses  incapable  of  receiving  any  legacy. 
Sueton.  Domii.  c.  8.  Juvenal  i.  55.  He  also  prohibited  them  from  the  use  of  the 
Uctkm.     \ 
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their  years  not  from  the  number  of  consuls  but  of  husbands,  De  Benef, 
iii.  16.  So  Juvenal,  FiurU  octo  mariti  quinque  per  autumnosy  vi.  228. 
Martial,  vi.  7.,  often  without  any  just  cause,  de,  Fam.  viii.  7.  But  a 
freed-woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  permitted  to  divorce 
him  {€%  repudium  mittere). 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona  gratia 
divorces,  as  they  were  called.  Suet  Avg,  34.,  and  likewise  Domitian. 
They  still,  however,  prevailed ;  although  the  women  who  made  them 
were  by  no  means  respectable,  Qua  nubii  (otiesy  turn  nuini;  adukera 
lege  est.  Martial,  vi.  7.  \ 

The  man  was  said  iirovifMxtty,  dimittere  uxarem;  and  the  woman 
mXcfirciy,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum ;  both,  Faeere  divortium  cum 
uxore  vel  virOy  a  viroy  vel  ob  uxare,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.     D.  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce,  anciently,  was  made  with  different  ceremonies,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreaHo  was  dissolved  by  a  sacrifice 
called  DIFFARRE ATIO^  Fegtus;  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (discidium)  took  place  betwixt  the 
Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife  (Flaminica)y  Qusest.  Rom.  50. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coempHo  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of  re- 
lease  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id,  In  this  manner  Cato  is  supposed 
to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Plu" 
torch,  in  Caty  and  Tiberius  Nero  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even 
when  pregnant,  Tack,  Ann.  v.  1.  Dio,  xlviii.  44.    VeL  ii.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies.  In  pre- 
sence of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn  (  TabuUe  nup^ 
tudes  vel  dotales  frangdHxntur)y  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix.  75., 
tiie  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife  (claves  admthcaUur),  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
28.,  then  certain  words  were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man,  or  by  the 
husband  himself.   Res  tuas  tibi  habe  vel  -etc;  Tuas  res  tibi 

AGITO  ;   EXI,    EXl     OCYUS;    VaDE    FORAS,    I    FOHAS,    MULIER;  CEDE 

DOMo,  Plaut  Casin,  ii.  2.  36.  Cic,  de  Orat  i.  40.  Plaui.  Amph.  iii. 
2.47.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  Juo.  vi.  145.  \_CoUige  sarcinulaSy  dicee 
Ubertusy  et  eart.]  Mart.  x.  42.  xi.  105.  1.  2.  9.  D.  de  DivorU  Hence 
Exigereforas  vel  eficercy  to  divorce,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  (nuf^ 
cium  remittebai)y  Cic  Att.  i.  10.,  on  which  similar  words  were  in- 
scribed.    This  was  called  matrimonii  renunciatio. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action  (actio  mala  tractationis),  to 
determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made,  Cic.  Top.  4.  QuinctiL 
vii.  3.  Declam,  viii.  18.  383.  When  the  divorce  was  made  by  the 
wife,  she  said  Valeas,  tibi  habeas  tuas  res,  rbddas  meas,  PlauL 
Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  (txctd)y  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  Senec.  De  Benef.,  as  marriages,  JuvenaL  ii.  136.,  births,  Id. 
ix.  84.,  and  funerals,  Suei.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands  at  least 
ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.y  and  if  they  married  within  that  time 
they  were  held  infamous,  Z.  2.  C.  de  secund,  Nupt ;  but  men  were 
unaer  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Faustina, 
lived  with  a  concubine  (ne  tot  liberie  n^perduceret  novercam)^  that  ho 
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might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  his  children^  CapUoUn*  m  V%ta 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honourabley  and 
those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who  remained  in 
widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect.  Hence  UNIVIRA  is 
often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  So,  Uni 
NUPTA  [the  boast  of  Cornelia],  Prcpert,  iv.  tdt:  Such  as  married  a 
second  time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of 
Female  Fortune  {Fariuna  muliebrU)^  Dionys.  viiL  56.  Val.  Max.  1. 
8.  4.  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.iv.  l9.  Festus  in  PudicUuB  sipnum.  Among 
the  Germans  second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law,  Taeit  de  Mor. 

IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

Thb  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites,  because 
they  belicTed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  not  admitted  into 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  wandered  a  hundred  years  along 
the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed  to  cross  it;  for  which 
reason,  if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected 
to  them  an  empty  tomb*,  (Tumulus  inanis,  xfyor^^oy,  Cenota- 
pkiwn^  at  which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  ^n.  iit. 
d04.  VI.  326.  505.  StaJU  llub,  xii.  162.,  and  if  they  happened  to  see 
a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  76.  ^^.  Herat 
Od,  i.  28.  2S.  36.,  and  whoever  neglected  to  do  so  was  obliged  to 
expiate  his  crime  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to  Ceres,  Feshu  in  Pracidanea 
AGNA;  [Ctc.  de  L.L.  it.  22.]  hence  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much 
dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov,  TrisL  i.  2.  51. ;  hence,  also,  RUeetmdert 
manes,  to  bury  in  due  form,  PHn,  Ep.  vii.  27.  Candere  animam  sepvl^ 
chro,  Virg.  i£n.  iii.  68.  See  PlauU  MosL  ii.  2.  66.  SueL  CaL  5% 
and  to  want  the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid. 
Ep.  X.  1 19.  IHam.  II.  i^.  71.] 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  relation 
present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their  mouth 
(exiremum  spiritum  are  excipere),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  45.  Virg.  .^n.  vi.  684., 
tor  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living  principle  (ANIMA),  then 
went  out  at  the  mouth.  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  (anima 
senilis)  was  said  in  primis  labris  esse,  Senec«  £p.  SO.,  or  m  areprimo 
teneri.  Id.  Here.  Fur.  ISIO. ;  so  animam  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of 
death,  Liv.  xxvi.  14.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  13.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.Ep.  iOl. 
Ammam  dare,  effiare,  exhaUxre,  exspirare,  effundere,  &c.  to  die.  f 

*  Tliese  empty  tombs  were  supposed  to  be  retreats  for  the  wandering  souls  of 
those  who  had  had  no  burial.     So  Virg*  Mn.  iii.  67., 
"  ■  Animamque  sepulcro 

Condimus,  et  magni  supremum  voce  ciemns.'* 

t  «  According  to  the  Roman  poets  every  man  possessed  a  threefold  soul,  wfaidi, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  resolved  itself  into  the  mtm/et,  thectmrna  or  ^firUus, 
and  the  umbra;  to  each  of  which  a  different  place  was  assigned.  The  manef  de- 
scended into  the  infernal  regions,  to  inhabit  either  Tartarus  or  Elysium.  The 
anima  ascended  to  tlie  skies  to  mingle  with  the  gods;  while  the  umbra  hovered 
around  the  tomb,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit  its  connection  with  the  body,  of  which  it 
was  the  wraith  or  shadow.  This  notion  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  attributed 
to  Ovid:  — 
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They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet,  Tib.  73.  Plin,  xxxi.  1., 
which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again  before  they  were  placed  on  the 
foneral  pile,  Prcpert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
[Gen.  xlvi.  4.]  Virg.  JSn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  113.  ii.  102. 
X.  120.  Lucan.  iii.  740.,  probably  to  make  them  appear  less  ghastly, 
SueL  Ner.  49.  The  eyes  were  anerwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile, 
Plin,  ix.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were  closed,  thej  called  (incla-' 
mabant)  upon  the  deceased  by  name  several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid, 
TrigL  iii.  3-  43.,  repeating  ave  or  vale,  CatuU.  xcviii.  ]  0.  Ovid.  Met 
X.  62.  Fetsi.  iv.  852.,  whence  corpora  ncndum  conclamatOi  just  expiring, 
Lacan.  ii.  23. ;  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or 
supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavissey  Liv.  iv.  40. ;  so 
when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  Conclamatum  est,  all  is  over, 
Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  tlie  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  40. ; 
hence DEPOSITUS,  form  ultimo positusy  desperaitB  scdutis,  desperate, 
dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery.  Id.  ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  47.  Trist  iii.  3.  40. 
Fitly,  ^n.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2. ;  or  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever 
been  ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv,  in  Virg. 
JEn.  xii,  395.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot.  i.  197.;  hence 
Depokere  (diquem  vino,  to  intoxicate.  Plant.  Aid,  iii.  6.  39.  Posiii 
artusy  dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.,  so  compositus  vino  somnoque,  over- 
powered, Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51 .  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  [^Acts  ix.  37.]  and 
anointed  with  perfumes,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  219.  Ovid.  ib.  Plin.  Epist,  v. 
16.*,  by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES  {qtuui  pellis  unctores), 
Pkad.  Asin.  v.  2.  60.  Pcen.  prol,  63.,  belonging  to  those  who  took 
care  of  funerals  (LIBITINARII),  Senec.  de  Benef.  vi.  38.,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitinay  where  the  things  requisite 
for  funerals  (necessaria  fitneribus)  were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom.'  QucesL 
23.  Liv.  xii.  21.  Hence  Vitare  Libitinamy  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  liL 
SO.  6.  Mirari  nihily  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody  till 
af^er  his  death,  Id,  Ep.  ii.  1«  49.,  LUntinam  evadere,  to  escape  death, 
Juvenal,  xii.  122.,  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch,  Martial. 
viii.  43.  4.     Acron.  in  Hot.  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  {roHo  vel  ephemSris)  of  those 
who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39.,  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid, 
Dionys.  iv.  15.;  hence  Auivmnusque  gravisy  Ltbittnce  qtuBStus  acerbce, 
because  autumn  being  unhealthful  usually  occasioned  great  mortality, 
Horai.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.     So  Phcedr.  iv.  19.  25. 

*  Terra  Vegit  carnem,  tumulum  i:ircumvolat  umhroy 
Orcus  habet  manes,  tpirittu  astra  petit.* 
Hence  Virgil  represents  Dido,    when    about  to   expire,  as  threatening  to  haunt 
iEneas  with  her  umbra,  at  the  same  time  consoling  herself  with  the  expectation  that 
the  tidings  of  his  punishment  wilt  reach  her  ntanes  in  the  shades  below.**  —  Encyc. 
BrUann,  art.  Apiwritunu. 

*  Hence  Martial  (in  allusion  to  this  custom  of  anointing  the  dead),  when  satirising 
the  master  of  an  entertainment,  where  plenty  of  perfumes  had  been  supplied,  but 
Tery  little  to  eat,  says :  — 

"  Q,ui  nan  ccmat,  et  ungUur,  Fabulle, 
Is  yerdmihi  mortuus  yidetur.*'— iiit  12. 
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The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expenses  was 
called  ARBITRIUM,  oflener  plur.  -ioy  Cic.  post  Red.  in  Sen.  7. 
Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.,  so  arbUrium  vendtndi  saHs,  the  monopoly  of  salt, 
Liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive,  Vtrg.  ^n.  ix.  488.  Ordinary  citizens  in  a  white 
tog<ij  Juv.  iii.  172.,  magistrates  in  their  prcetextOj  See.  and  laid  (^eom' 
panedaiur  vel  collocabaiur)  on  a  couch  in  the  vestibule  (Jocui  vacuus 
antejanuam  domus,  per  quern  a  vid  ad  odes  Hurt  Gell.  xvL  5.),  with  the 
feet  outwards,  as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid.  MeL  ix.  502. 
TaciLAgric.  45.  SenecEp.  12.  Brev.  VU.  20.  SuetAug.  101.  Pert. 
iii.  104.  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  9.  28.  Ov.  Fast 
iii.  547*  v.  426.  TaciL  HisL  i.  47.  Then  a  lamentation  was  made. 
Hence,  Sic  positum  affaJti  discediie-corptUf  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  644.  The 
couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers,  Fir^.  ASn. 
xi.  66.  Dionys,  xi.  39.,  the  bedstead  of  ivory.  Prop.  ii.  10.  21.  If 
the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed 
on  his  head,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A  small  coin,  tritn$ 
vel  obolusy  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Charon 
(Pariitar  vel  Parthmeus,  the  ferryman  of  hell)  for  his  freight,  Juten. 
iii.  267.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other  funeral  ob- 
lations was  said  Ahiisse  ad  Aeheroniem  sine  viatico  ;  for  without  them 
it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  lodging,  or  place  of 
rest  (nusquam  poese  divert*),  Plant.  Poen.  Pro!.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  at  least 
if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lttcan.  iii.  442.  Fegtus,  fforai.  Od, 
ii.  14.  23.  P/m.avi.  33.,  to  prevent  the  Pontifex  Maximus  from  en- 
tering, and  thereby  being  polluted,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  64.  iv.  507i 
for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not  only  to  touch  a  dead  body,  Dio.  Ivi.  31^ 
but  even  to  look  at  it,  Senec.  Marc.  15.  Id.  liv.  28.  fhis  tree  was 
sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut  it  never  grows  again,  called 
iUrayferaUs^Junerea  yeXfunebrisy  from  its  being  used  at  funerals,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (humabant)  their  dead,  which 
is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iL  22. 
PHtu  vii.  51>.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing (eremandi  vel  comburendi)  from  the  Greeks,  Plutarch,  in  Numdy 
whicn  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
Cic.  ibid. ;  but  it  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  ComeUa 
that  was  burnt;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  anyone 
should  dig  up  his  body  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he  did  those  of 
Marius,  Cic.  PUn.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  institution  of  burn- 
ing among  the  Romans  to  their  having  discovered,  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy.  Ibid.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  prevailed  at  an  early  period,  Diov^s.  t. 
47»  48.  The  wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gtmnosophist^ 
commonly  burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.,  as  Calanus  in 
presence  of  Alexander,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  21.,  Zamarus  at  Athens,  while 
Augustus  was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  custom  of  burning  became  almost  uni- 
versaly  Tadu  Ann.  xvi.  6.,  but  was  aflerwards  gradually  dropped  upon 
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the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  faHen  into  disuse  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Macrob,  vii,  7. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin,  vii.  15.  s.  16. 
JuvenaLxv.  140.,  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUGGRUNDARIUM, 
Fulgent,  de  Prise,  Serm.  7.  So  likewise  persons  struck  with  lightning 
(fulgnriti),  Plin  ii«  55.  Senec.  de  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  21.,  were 
buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep  (bulentes)^  Pers.  ii,  27.  Luc. 
i.  606.  viii.  864,  Fest  Gell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and 
DO  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ibid,  To  remove  its  bounds 
{movere  hidental)  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  HoraJt.  A,  P.  471- 

The  expressions  SEPELIRE,  SepuUurOy  and  Sepulchrum,  are 
applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condendi)  of  a  dead  body,  Plin* 
17.  54.  Cic.  Ttuc,  i.  45.  So  also  HuMARE,  &c  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22. 
Nep,  Eumen.  13.  JUST  A,  exsequia  vel  funus,  funeral  obsequies  or 
solemnities ;  hence  Justa  JunebriOf  justa  /unerum  vel  exseqteiarum,  et 
justajiinera  alicui  facere,  solvere  vel  persolvere^  Cic.  Flacc.  38.  Legg. 
ii.  17.  Liv.  i.  20.  Sallust.  Jug.  11.  Caes.  B.  G.  vL  17.  Reddere  justa 
Jmeri,  Plin.  x.  2.  But  EXSEQUIiE  properly  denotes  the  funeral 
procession  (officium  exsequiarum  v.  pompa  funebrisy  Hence  £x- 
sEQuiAS  ducere,  deducerey  conUtariffreguentarey  prosequiy  &c.  to  attend 
the  funeral,  funeri  interesscy  Tacit  Ann,  ii.  32.  xvi.  6,  7.  21.  Suet. 
Tib.  32.  Ter.  Andr.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  — public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (ad  quod  per  prtB-^ 
conem  homines  evocabantur,)  because  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  (See  p.  157.)  Of  this  kind  the  most  remark- 
able were  Funus  CENSORIUM,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.l5.  xiii.  2.  Dio.lnu 
30.  liv.  28.,  including  funus  consulare,  pratoriuniy  triumphale,  &c. 
PUBLICUM^  when  a  person  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  Tacit. 
Ann,  iii.  48.  vii.  11.  Suet.  Vtt.  S.,  and  Collativum,  by  a  public  con- 
tribution, Liv.  ii.  S3.  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  (See 
p.  131.)  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public  funerals  (hifMo-lcu 
To^i),  as  at  first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  Dio.liv.  12. 
There  was  also  a  military  funeral  performed  at  the  public  expense. 
Liv.  iii.  43. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  Tranq.  1. 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Ner,  33.,  Plkbeium, 
Property  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Paremt.  x.  5.,  and  Vulgare, 
CapitoUn.  in  Anion.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was  called 
ACERBUM,  or  immaturumy  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  429.  Juvenal,  xi.  44. 
Senec.  Ep.  123.,  or  Exsequijb  immature,  Id.  Tranq.  Anim.  i.  11. 
Buty»m»  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  infants,  and  immaturum 
to  young  men.  Such  were  buried  sooner  than  grown  persons,  and 
with  less  pomp,  Cic.  Cluent.  9.  Tacit,  Ann,  xiii.  17.  Suet.  Ner.  33. 
Funera  puerorum  ad  faces  et  cereos  ductOy  Senec.  Brev.  vii.  20.  Ep. 
129. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept  usually  for 
seven  or  eight  days,'  Serv.  in  Virg,  JEn,  v.  64.  vi.  218.,  with  a  keeper 
Bet  to  watch  it,  Id,  xi.  30.,  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the  flies, 
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X^oMlm.  Ixxiv.  ^    When  the  funeral  was  private^  the  body  was  not 
kept  so  long,  Cic.  Cluent.  9.    SueL  0th.  Tacit,  Ann.  xir.  3. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  the 
dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost  (pedibus  ^erebatur, 
Plin.  viiL  8.),  on  a  couch  covered  with  rich  doth  (stragula  vestU)  with 
gold  and  purple,  SueL  Jul,  84*.,  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  PUtu  vii.  44.  JuvenaL  x,  259. 
Vol,  Max,  xii.  1.,  or  of  his  heirs,  Horat,  Sat,  ii.  5. 86.^  sometimes  of 
his  freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  Caesar  was  borne  by  the  magis- 
trates, Suet,  84.,  Augustus  by  the  senators,  Id.  101.,  and  Germanicus 
by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  TajdLAnn.  iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his 
father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  the 
winter  quarters,  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities  on 
the  road  to  Rome,  Dio,  Iv.  2.  Swt,  Claud,  1.  Paulus  ^milius  by  the 
chief  men  of  Macedonia  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died^ 
VaL  Max,  iL  10.  3.   PlutarcJu  in  Vit, 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a  phun 
bier  or  coffin,  (Sandapila,  MarHaL  ii.  81.  viii.  75. 14.  Juvenal,  viii. 
175.,  Vins  ARCA,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  8.9.  Lucan,  viii.  736.,  Orciniaxa 
SPONDA,  Martial,  x.  5.  9.,)  usually  b^  four  bearers,  called  VESPIL- 
LONES,  vel  Vespa  (quia  vespertmo  tempore  mortuos  effarebant), 
Festus,  Suet  Dom.  17.  Eutrop.  vii.  34.  Martial,  u  31.  48.  Sanda- 
FiLONES,  vel  -arii;  and  in  later  writers,  Lecticarii, 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTlCiE,  lecti,  vel  tori)  of  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  VespUUmeSy  Nep.  Att.  22.  GelL  x.  3. 
Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hexapuorum,  MartiaL  ii. 
81.  vi.  67. 10.,  and  by  eight,  Octophorum,  ix.  3.  11.,  or  Leetica  octo- 
phdrot;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a 
journey,  were  carried  by  slaves^  caUed  Lecticarii,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11. 
/aw.  iv.  12.  PhiL^l, 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered, 
Ibid. 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  222. 
xi.64.  149.  StaL  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ovid,  MeL  xiv.  747.,  or  CAPULUS, 
vel  -tun,  {qudd  corpus  capiat,)  Sew,  in  Virg,  xi.  64.  Festus.  Hence 
capularisy  old,  at  death's  door,  Plaut,  Mil,  iii.  1. 34.  Capuli  decus, 
Asin.  V.  2.  42.  Some  make  feretrum  to  be  the  same  with  leetus ; 
others  that  on  which  the  couch  was  supported,   Varr,  de  L,  L,  iv.  35- 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  the 
pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat.  Sylv,  v.  5. 15.    Ovid.  Her.  xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night-time  with 
torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  magistrates  and  priests, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  so  that  thej 
could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Vtrg,  JEn.  xi.  143.  ikmat,  Ter,  Andr,  i.  1.  81.  To 
diminish  the  expense  of  funerals,  it  was  thus  ordained  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  at  Adiens^  Cic,  de  Legg,  ii.  26.,  according  to  an  ancient  law, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  DemosA,  adv,  Macartatumy 
p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  from  funes  aecensi^  Isid.xi.  2. 
XX.  10.,  or  funaUai  funales  cerei^  cereoi  facesy  vel  candebB^  torches, 
candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  small  ropes  or  cords  (Junes,  vel 
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fitnicuUy)  covered  mth  wax  or  tallow  (^aemtm  vel  sebum)^  Senr.  ibid. 
etiEn.i.727.    Val.  Max.  iii.  6. 4.   Varr.  de  Vit  Pop.  R. 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  (Junera  mdMva)  were  celebrated 
in  the  day-time,  at  an  earlj  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is  thought 
from  PhUareh.  in  Syll,  Jin.  with  torches  also,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JRn» 
vi.  224.  TacU.  Ann.  iiu  4.  Private  or  ordinary  funerals  (tadia)  were 
alwajrs  at  night,  Fest.  in  Vespillonbs. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  hence  inier 
viramquefacem^  for  internuptiat etfunuSy  Propert  iv.  12.  46.,  £!ifacB 
pro  thaJUxmiyfax  mihi  mortis  adest^  Ovid.  Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
ones  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIGNATOR,  an  un» 
dertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies  (dommtu  fwterig\  attended  by 
LictOTs,  dressed  in  black,  Horai.  Ep,  u  7.  6..^  Cic,  AtL  iv.  2.  Leffg. 
iL24.* 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds :  pipers  (Tibicines,  Ovid* 
Past  vi.  660L,  vel  SiTiciNEsf,  GelLxx.  2.),  trumpeters,  Pers.  iii.  103., 
Serv,  m  Virg.  xi.  192.,  and  cornetters,  Horat.  SaL  L  6.  43.,  then 
mourning  women  (PRiEFlC^,  qwB  dotbaM  ccUeris  modmm  plangendi)^ 
hired  to  lament,  Festus  ;  LuciL  22.  fforat.  Art  P,  431.,  and  to  sing  the 
funeral  song  (N^NIA  vel  Lessus),  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased, 
PlauU  True,  ii.  6.  14.  iv.  2.  18.,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  Cic  Legg* 
ii.  24.  QuinctU,  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed  for 
this  last  purpose,  Snet  Aug,  101.  As  these  praises  were  oAen  un- 
merited and  frivolous,  hence  mig^R  is  put  for  nakub,  Plaut.  Asin. 
iv.  63.,  and  Lexidia,  res  inanes  et  frivoU^  for  voces  prt^ficainuny  GelL 
xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger  and 
longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid*  Am.  ii.  6.  6.,  of  a  grave  dismal  sound, 
Stat.  Theb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  number  of 
players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten,  Cie.Legg.  iL  24. 
Ovid.  FasL  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons  (IJudii  vel  MOriones  et  scurrm)f 
who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys.  vii.  72.  StueL  Tib.  57.  One  of  them, 
called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  diaracter  {personam  agebeU) 
of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and  actions  while  alive,  Smet* 
Vesp.  19.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from 
dramatic  writers.  Suet.  Cos.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freedmen  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap  on  their 
head  (pilecUi),  Cod.  de  Lat.  Libert.  Li  v.  xxxviii.  55.  Dionys.  viii. 
Some  masters  at  their  deatli  freed  all  their  slaves,  from  the  vanity  oi 
havii^  their  funeral  procession  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  freed- 
men, Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased  and  of 

*  *<  Of  the  immodGrate  expense  occastonally  attendant  upon  funenlB,  lome  eali* 
mate  may  be  fanned  from  a  statement  made  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  47.)  that  C.  CeecUius 
Claudius  Isidorus  left  by  will  undsdes  sestertium,  somewhat  more  than  9000/.,  for 
this  purpose^  and  he  was  a  private  individual.'*  —  Encycl.  Metr,  art.  Funeral 
Riies. 

t  '<  Qui  apud  siiot,  i.  e.  mortuos  et  sepultos,  canere  soliti  ennt  honoris  cau8& 
cantus  lamentabiks.'*  —  Facdolati. 
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his  ancestors*,  C«c.  Brut  34.  MiL  xiii.  32.  HcraJU  Ep»  yiii.  11.  VaL 
Max.  viii.  15.  1.  PUn.  xxxv.  2.,  on  long  poles  or  frames,  SiL  x.  566., 
in  the  same  form  and  garb  as  when  alive,  Poh/b.y\.  51, 52. ;  but  not  of 
such  as  had  been  condemned  for  any  heinous  crime,  TaciL  Ann,  iL  32. 
iii.  76.,  whose  images  were  broken,  JuvenaL  viii.  18.  The  Triumviri 
ordained,  that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deification,  should  not  be 
carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  Z>tb.  xlvii.  19. 
Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many  different  couches  carried  before 
the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  images  were  placed,  Tacit 
Ann,  xvi.  1 1.  Serv»  in  Virg.  ^n,  v.  4.  vi.  862.  875.  Afler  the  ftineral, 
tliese  images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept. 
See  p.  28. 

If  the  deceased  had  dbtinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns  and 
rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  displayed,  together 
with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  Virg. 
j^n.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  commanders  were  carried 
images  or  representations  of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8.  [ii.  41.]  Dio.  Ivi.  34.  Ixxiv.  4. 
At  the  mneral  of  Sylla,  above  2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been 
carried,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his 
victory,  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  417.  The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces 
inverted,  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  officers  and  troops, 
with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  Ibid.  Virg,  JBn.  xi.  92.,  or 
laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  mourning 
(^atrd  vel  lugubri  veste ;  atroH  vel  ptdlaH) ;  his  sons  with  their  heads 
veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heaas  bare,  and  their  hair  dishe- 
velled, contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  both,  Plutarch.  Quasi. 
Bam.  14.,  the  magistrates  without  their  badges,  and  the  nobility  with- 
out their  ornaments.  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and  covered 
their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  j3Sn.  xii.  609.  CatuU,  Ixii.  224.,  or  pulled 
it  out,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  particular,  who  attended 
the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  90.  Suet  C(B8.  84.,  beat  their  breasts, 
tore  their  cheeks,  &c.  Virg,  ^n.  iv.  673.  Tibull.  i.  1.  68.,  although 
this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Mulieres  genas  me  ra- 
DUNTo,  Cic  Legg.  ii.  24.  Plin.  xxxvi.  11.,  i.  e.  Unguibus  ne  scin- 
DUNTO,  Pestus. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  Forum;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from 
the  BotirOf  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend,  [by  Nero, 
over  his  wife  Poppsea,  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  6.]  Polyb.  vi.  51.  Cic.  Orat 
ii.  84.  Suet.  Cos.  84.  Aug,  101.  Tib.  vi.  Ner.  9. ;  sometimes  by  a 
magistrate,  PHn.  Pp.  ii.  1.,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,  QuinctU.  iii.  7*  vd  9. 

•  "  They  were  not  carried  before  the  deceased  at  funerals,  as  Dr.  Adam  eno. 
neously  states ;  but  actors  were  employed  to  personate  the  individual  ancestors,  and 
these  busts  or  images  formed  a  part  of  the  disguise.  A  Roman  funeral  must  there- 
fore have  presented  a  singular  appearance,  with  a  long  line  of  ancestors  stalking 
gravely  through  the  streets  of  tlie  capital.  The  authorities  on  this  curious  point  are 
as  follows:— Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  301.  Polyb.  vi.  53.  Sueton. 
Vesp.  19.    Diod.  Sic.  ii.  p.  518.  ed.  Wess."--^n//wn  <m  Sallust.  Jug,  4. 
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This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Poplicola,  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  PopL  Dionys.  v.  17.  ix. 
54-.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  47. ;  next,  lb.  61.  It  was  an 
incentive  to  glory  and  virtue,  but  hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  his- 
torical records,  Lit),  viii.  40.    Cic,  Brut,  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate  also  to 
women,  (or  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden  ornaments  to 
make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  as  a  ransom  for 
leaving  the  city,  Liv,  v.  50. ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make  the 
golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vow  of  Camillus,  after  the  takmg  of  Veji,  Pltitareh.  in 
CamUlo, 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  honour  was 
paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic,  Orat,  ii.  11.,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Caesar  introduced  the  custom  of  praising  young 
matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia.  But  after  that,  both 
young  and  old,  married  and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral 
orations,  Suei,  Jul.  6.  Col,  10.  Tacit.  Annal,y.  1.  xvi.6.  Dto.xxxix. 
59.  64. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was  placed 
before  the  Rostra,  The  corpse  of  Csesar  was  placed  in  a  gilt  pavilion, 
like  a  small  temple  (aurata  tedes)^  with  the  robe  in  which  he  had  been 
slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy.  Suet.  Cos,  84.,  and  his  image  ex- 
posed on  a  moveable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he 
had  received ;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Appian,  B,  C  ii.  p. 
521 .,  but  Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than  one 
funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  different  places, 
Dio.  Iv.  2. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of  burning  or 
burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered  to  be  without  the 

city,  HOMINEM    MORTUUM    IK   URBE   NE   SEPELITO,  NEVE  URITO,   Cic, 

Legg.  ii.  28.,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews, 
Mcttth.  XXV ii.  53.  Jokn^  xix.  20.41.,  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Fam.  iv.  12. 
Liv.  xxxi.  24.,  and  others,  Cic.  Place.  31.  Tusc.  v.  2S«  Plutarch,  in 
AreUo. — Strab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  64.  vi.  152.  Jsidor.  xiv.  11.,  whence, 
according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  house- 
hold gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins,  or  spectres  in  the  dark  (Larvje  vel 
Lemures),  &c.  Ibid. —  Souls  separated  from  the  body  were  called 
Lemures  vel  Manes  ;  if  beneficent.  Lares  ;  if  hurtful,  LARViB  vel 
Mani£  (^7a0ol  jcal  xaxoi  WjMot^e^),  Aptd.  dc  Deo  SocTotis.  Augustus, 
in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  says  that  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their 
immortality,  Dio.  1.  24.  Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  Mummies^ 
from  mum^  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming  is 
described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  The  Persians  also  anointed  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as  long  as  possible, 
Cic  Tusc.  i.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  both  from  a 
sacred  and  civil  consideration ;  that  the  priests  might  not  be  con- 
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taminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body,  and  that  houses  might 
not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires,  Cie.  L^»  ii« 
22.,  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench,  Serv.  in  Virg,  ^n.  vi.  150. 
/s«f.xiv.  11. 

The  Jiamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor 
to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  GelL  x.  15. ;  so  the  high  priest  among 
the  Jews,  LevU,  xxi.  11.;  and  if  the  pontifex  maximus  had  to  deliver  a 
funeral  oration,  a  veil  was  laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his 
sight,  Senec.  Cans,  ad  Marc,  15.    Dio,  liv.  28.  S5. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public ;  the  private  in 
fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be  conspicuous,  and  to 
remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality,  Varr,  de  L,  X.  v,  6.*  Hence 
the  frequent  inscriptions,  Sistb  viator,  aspigb  viator,  &&  on  the 
via  AppiOy  AureHa^  Flaminia,  iLatina,]  TiburHnOy  Sfc.  Liv.  vi.  36. 
Suet.  Cal.  59.  Galb.  20.  Juven.  i.  ult.  [See  GifFord's  note  on  this 
passage.]  Martial,  i.  89.  115.  117.  vi.  28.  x.  43.  xi.  14.  Propert 
lii.  16.  SO.  Nep.  Att  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29.  The  public  places  of 
burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Strab. 
V.  Suet.  CcBS.  84.  Cl\.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  873.  Dio.  39.  48.  53.  64. 
Plutarch,  in  LucuUot  ^n.,  or  Campus  Esquilikus,  granted  by  a 
decree  a£  the  senate,  Cic.  PML  ix.  7«,  for  poor  people  without  the 
Esquiline  gate,  m  places  called  Puticul^  vel  -i  {quod  in  puteos 
wrpora  fMttthanJtur)^  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.  Festus ;  Horat.  Sat.  1. 8.  8. 
lEpod.  V.  101.] 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  burying- 
ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Augustus,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of  it  to  his  favourite 
Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent  house,  (molem  propinquam 
nuhibus  arduisy  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  10.,  called  Turns  Mjecenatiana, 
Suet.  Ner.  38.)  with  extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the 
most  healthy  situations  in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug,  72.  Tib,  15.  Ner.Sl. 
\^Hor.  Sat.  u  8,  14.     Nunc  licet  EsquUiis  haUtare  salubrUms.'] 

There  was  in  the  comer  of  the  burying-ground  a  stone  pillar, 
CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the  road  (infrcnie)^ 
and  badcwards  to  the  fields  (in  agro  vel  -tem),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8. 12. ; 
also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his  heirs^  it  was 
called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMENTUM  HiEREDlTA- 
RIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus,  H.  M.  H.  S.  t.  &  Hoc 

MONUMENTUM    HiEREDES    SEQUITUR;    Or   GENTILE    and   GEKTILI- 

TiUM,  Suet.  Ner.  50.,  Patrium,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  557.,  Avitum,  OvO. 
Triet.  iv.  3.  45.  Met.  xiii.  524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FA- 
MILIARE,  L.  5.  D.  de  reUgios.  Freedmen  were  sometimes  compre- 
hended, and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 

*  «  Moat  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  ancient  towns  are  lined  with  tombs;  and  if 
•uch  a  spectacle  can  ever  be  said  to  form  a  pleasing  view,  we  have  an  instance  of  it 
at  Pompeii,  where  the  street  of  the  tombs  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
that  extraordinary  place.  Near  to  Pozzuoli  (Pttteo/t),on  the  Via  Campana,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  frequency  of  tombs  on  the  roads  near  to  cities.  Going  from 
Rome  also  through  any  of  the  gates  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  town,  we  find  nans  of 
linulaf  edifices."  — ^t<ri<m*4  Jniij.  i.  p.  272. 
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The  right  of  burying  (Jus  injtrendi)  was  sometimes  purchased  by 
diose  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 

The  [emperors  and]  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city  {quia 
leffiims  nan  tenebaniur)^  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  ix.,  and  some  illustrious 
men,  as  PopHcola,  TuberttUj  and  Fahridus  (vtrtuHs  causdy  kgibus 
soiuH) ;  which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  2S.,  but 
did  not  use.  To  show,  however,  that  they  possessed  it,  when  any  of 
them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into 
the  Forumy  and  setting  down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it, 
which  they  immediately  removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another 
place,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic,  ei  Qwest,  Rom.  78.  The  right  of  making 
a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  pomoerium  was  decreed  to  Julius 
Caesar  as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  7.  * 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it  was  called 
BUSTUM,  Feslus;  whence  this  word  is  often  put  for  a  tomb 
(Tt;pttfo<),  die.  Tusc.  V.  35.  AtL  vii.  9.  Pis.  4. 7.  Legg.  ii.  26.  A 
place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRIN  A,  vel  -wm,  Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herodian.  iv.  2.,  hence  called  ara 
SEPULCHRi,  Virg.  JSn.\u  177.  Sil.  xv.  388.,  funeris  ara,  Ovid.  TrisL 
iii.  13.  21.  in  linn,  102.,  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir, 
pine,  cleft  oak,  &c  Virg.  2En.  iv.  504.  vi.  180.  Stat.  7%tf6.  vi.  54., 
unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Rogum  ascia 
NE  poLiTO,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.,  but  not  always  so,  Plin.  xxxv.  7. ;  also 
stuffed  with  paper  and  pitch,  Martial,  viii.  44. 14.  x.  97.,  made  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  Zruean.  viii.  743. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  504.,  &c.  xi.  215.  (hence  rogus  plebeius,  Ovid,  in 
Unn,  152.),  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the  noisome 
smell.  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in  lot.  Sil.  x.  535.,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet 
from  any  house,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contiguous  to  the 
FarufHy  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Clodius, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Milone^  Dio.  xl.  42. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch,  IVmll.  i. 
1-61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  PUn.  ii.  37.,  to  which 
Viigil  is  thought  to  allude,  j3Sn.  iv.  224. 

The  near  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears.  Prep.  ii.  13.  29. 
TibulLi.  1.62.,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch, 
turning  away  their  face  (aversi)y  to  show  that  they  did  it  with  reluc- 
tance, Virg.  j^n.  vi.  228.  They  prayed  for  a  wind  to  assist  the 
flames,  Prqp«f.  iv.  7.  31.,  as  the  Greeks  did,  ^owwr.  7?.  xxiii.  193., 
and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  fortunate,  Plutarch,  in  SyU 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes  (pdores)y  incense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  &c.  Plin.  xii.  18.  s.41.  Juvm.  iv.  109.  Stat.  Sglv.y.  1.  208. 
Martial. x.^.y  which  Cicero  calls  Sumptuosa  respersio;  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Legg.  ii.  24. ;  also  cups  of  oils  and  dishes 
(dopes  Y.  fercula),  with  titles  marking  what  they  contained,  Virg.  ^n. 

*  *'  Many  anrient  tombs  may  now  be  observed  within  the  walk ;  but  they  were 
constracted  before  the  extension  of  the  limits  by  Aurelian ;  and  at  the  time  of  their 
being  erected,  were  out  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  mauso- 
leums of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  which  was  discovered  in  1780."  —  Burton* $  Anliq.  i.  p.  278. 
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vi.223.  Stat*  ThA.  vi.  126.,  likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments,  not 
only  of  the  deceased,  Virg.  ^n,  vi.  221.  Lucan,  ix.  175.,  but  their 
own,  Tacit,  Ann.  iii.  3.  2.  SueL  Jul.  84.,  every  thing  in  short  that  was 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  whUe  alive,  DonaL  in  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  217.  C<bs,B.  G.  vi.  17.  All  these  were  called  MUNERA, 
vd  DONA,  Ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his  arms, 
rewards,  and  spoils,  Virg.  j^n.  xi.  192.  SU.  x.  562.,  and  if  a  general, 
the  soldiers  somettmes  threw  in  their  own  arms,  Suet.  Jul  84.  Luca/u 
viii.  735. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the  soldiers 
made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times  round  the  pile,  Virg, 
^n.xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  7^  from  right  to  left  (orbe  sinistra),  with 
their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  213.,  and  striking  their  weapons 
on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  Vai.  FUtcc.  iii.  346^  &11 
present  accompanying  them,  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sj'Ua,  Appian.  B,  C. 
1.,  of  Augustus,  bio.  Ivi.  42.,  &c.,  which  custom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xxiii.  13.;  used  also  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Liv.  xxv.  17. ;  sometimes  performed  annually  at  the 
tomb,  Su£t.  Claud.  1. 

As  the  manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,  Tertultian. 
de  Spect.f  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the  deceased  had  been 
fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pUe,  and  thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii. 
40.  S.61.,  Virg.^n.xll97.  Homer.  11. xyHI  166.  Plin.Ep.br. 2.; 
in  ancient  times,  also,  men,  captives  or  slaves,  Virg.  JEn.  x.  518.  xL  82. 
Homer.  11.  xxi.  27*,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Fkux.  38.  Aflerwards, 
instead  of  them,  gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight, 
Serv.  in  JEn.  x.  519.  HoraJt.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.  Flor.  iii.  20.;  so  among 
the  Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  masters, 
Cos,  B.  G.  vi.  17.;  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles 
of  their  husbands,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  27.  Mel.  de  Sit.  Orb.  ii.  2.  As  one 
man  had  several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them 
about  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by  lot,  Prop.  iii.  7. 
^lian.  7.  1 8.  Serv.  in  jEn.  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Romans, 
friends  testified  their  affection ;  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron,  PUn.  vii. 
36.,  Plautius  to  his  wife  Orestilla,  Val.  Max.  iv.  6.  3.,  soldiers  to 
Otho,  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  49.,  Mnester,  a  freedman,  to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann. 
xiv.  9.,  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again  on  the 
funeral  pile,  afler  it  was  set  on  fire :  so  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
served ;  and  of  others,  who,  having  revived  before  the  pile  was 
kindle^  returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii.  52.  s.  53.  xxvL  3.  s.8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead  (condere^  quam  cremarey 
e  more  Mgyptio)^  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.,  filled  the  couch  on  which  the 
corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  and 
burnt  them,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  [xxi.  19,  20.]  Jerem.  xxxiv.  5.  [Com- 
pare 1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.] 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
embers  soaked  with  wine,  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  226.,  the  bones  were  gathered 
(ossa  legebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  TibulL  iii.  2.  9.,  with  loose 
robes,  lb.  Sf  Suet.  Aug.  101.,  and  sometimes  barefooted,  Suet.  ib. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the  bones  in 
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their  bo6om,  TtbuU,  i.  3.  5.    Senec.  ad  Helv.  11.    Lucan,  ix.  60.,  who 
were  called  Funer-k,  vel  -««,  Serv.  in  Virg.  -^n.  ix.  486.  • 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose  the  body  to 
have  been  wri^t  in  a  species  of  incombustible  cloth,  made  of  what  the 
Greeks  called  cubesios  (asbesttnum,  sc.  linum)^  Plin.  xix.  1 .  s.  4.  But 
Pliny  restricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then 
known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes,  were 
put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tusc,  u  15.  OvuL  Am, 
iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  urna.  Tacit,  Ann.  iii.  1.,  made  of  earth,  brass, 
marble,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every  one, 
Prop.  ii.  13.  32.  Virg,  JBn.  vi.  228.  Eutrop.  viii.  5.  Sometimes  also 
a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  moderns  a  Lachrymatory^ 
was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  {con^ponehatur)  in  the  sepulchre, 
(SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  monumentum,  iedes^  vel  domus^  Con- 
DiTORiuM,  V.  'iivum^  Cinerarium,  &c.)  Property  ii.  24.  S5.  Ovid, 
Fast  V.  426.  MeL  iv.  157.  Hence  companere,  to  bury,  HoraL  SaL 
i.  9.  28.  TacO.  HisL  i.  47.,  to  shut  up,  to  end,  Virg.  JSn.  i.  378.,  com- 
poiiio  die,  i.  e.^nito,  Plin.  £p.  ii.  17* 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin  (area  vel 
loeulusX  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin.  vii.  2!,  usually  made  of  stone,  as 
that  of  Numa,  Plin,  xiii.  13.  Vol.  Max.  i.  1.  12.,  so  of  Hannibal,  Avr. 
Vice.  iii.  42.,  sometimes  of  Assian  stone,  from  Auos,  or  -uSf  a  town  in 
Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the 
teeth,  PHn.  ii.  98.  xxxvi.  17.,  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb., 
which  word  is  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  JuvenaL  x.  172. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back :  in  what  direction  among 
the  Romans  is  uncertain ;  but  among  the  Athenians,  looking  to  the 
west,  ^Uan.  v.  vii.  Plutarch,  in  Solon,  f 

Those  who  died  in  prison  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the  street, 
Liv.  xxxvii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,  those 
present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  (aqua 
puroy  vel  lustraUs),  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  (cupergiUum),  to 
purify  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  239.  Fest.  in  Laurus,  JuvenaL 
ii.  158.,  then  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Pr^fica,  or  some  other 
person,  pronouncing  the  solemn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  ire  licet,  you  may 
depart,  Serv.  ib.  At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a  last  fisire- 
well,  by  repeating  several  times  VALE,  or  SALVE  (Btemiim,  Id. 
ii.  640.  xi.  97.,  adding,  Nos  te  ordine,  quo  natura  permiserit, 
cuNCTi  sequemur,  Sctv.  JEn.  iiL  68.,  which  were  called  Verba  no- 
vissiMA ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the  person 
buried,  JuvenaL  vii.  207.,  which  is  found  marked  on  several  ancient 

*  The  bones  of  Augustus,  as  a  special  mark  of  respect,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  were  gathered  by  the  priests  of  the  highest  order.  '.^Suet,  Octav.  150. 

f  *<  In  those  sepulchres  which  have  been  opened,  the  skeleton  is  always  found 
regularly  disposed,  with  the  arms  straight  by  the  side ;  a  vase  with  a  narrow  neck 
was  placed  upon  the  breast,  another  by  each  side  of  the  head,  one  at  the  exiremity 
of  each  hand,  and  one  between  the  legs,  making  six  in  all.  Some  skeletons  have 
been  found  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  other  armour  by  their  side."  —  Burton* s  ArUiq.  i. 
p.  274. 
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monuments  in  these  letters,  S.  T.  T.  L.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  Martial. 
i.  89.  V.  35.  ix.  30.,  and  the  grave-stone  (CIPPUS),  PersA.S7. ;  that 
his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie  softly  (mollUer  cubarent\  Ovid. 
Am.  i.  8. 108.  Ep.  vii.  162.  Trist.  iii.  3.  75.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  33.  Placide 
QuiESCAS,  TaciL  Agric,  46.  Hence  CompasUus^  huried,  Ovid.  Fast. 
V.  426.,  and  posUuSy  lb.  480.  So  placidd  wmpo9tu8  pace  qmesdt^  is 
said  of  Antenor,  while  yet  alive,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  249.  We  find  in  Ovid 
the  contrary  of  this  wish,  Solliciti  Jaceanty  terrdque  premantur  iniqnd, 
Amor.  ii.  16.  15.,  as  if  the  dead  felt  these  things.  Sometimes  the 
bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the  body 
was  burnt,  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  purification, 
after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  Ognem  stqxT' 
ffredi^Kuntwr,)  which  was  called  SUFFITIO,  Festua.  The  house 
itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom  or 
besom  (scop<By  •arum) ;  which  purgation  was  called  Exverr^  o. 
Everrm;  and  he  who  performed  it,  EVERRIATOR,  Id.  • 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  th«  family, 
called  Feria  Denicales  (a  nece  oppeUakB),  Cic.  Legg>  ii-  22., 
Festus ;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part  cut  off  from  the 
body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought  home  from  the  funeral 
pile,  Cic  ib.  24.  QfuncHl.  viii.  5.  21.  Senec,  Benef.  v.  24.,  on  which 
occasion  a  soldier  might  be  absent  from  duty,  Gdl.  xv.  xvi.  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic,  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in  mourning, 
and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,  it  was  unlawful 
to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  to  a  court 
of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  molest  them,  Novell.  115.  On 
the  ninth  day  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called  NOVENDIALE, 
Porphyria  ad  HorcU.  Epod.  xvii.  48.,  with  which  these  solemnities 
were  concluded,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead  (INFERI^E,  vel  PARENTA- 
LIA) were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  occasion^ly  and 
at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  victims  and  garlands,  Virg, 
JEn.  iii.  m.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215.  x.  519.  TacU.  HiH.  ii.  95.  Sixt.  Cal. 
3.  15.  C/.  11.  Ner,  11.,  called  Feralia  munera,  Ovid.  Trisi.  iii.  3. 

81.      lllUS,    ALICUI  INFERIAS  FERRE  vd  MITTERE,  et  PARENTARE,   tO 

perform  these  oblations,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  21.  PhU.  i.  6.  Place.  38. 
Parentare  regi  sanguine  con^uratorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge,  Liv.  xxiv. 
21. ;  so  C€BS.  B,  G.  vii.  17.;  Saguntinorum  manibus  vastaHone  Italia, 
&C.  parentatum  est,  an  atonement  was  made  to  their  ghosts,  Flor.  ii. 
6.;  so  Lit  ARE,  Id.  ii.  5.  iii.  18.  Parentare  proprii  est  parentibus 
Justafacere  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  1 3.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered  with 

*  Fumes  of  sulphur  thrown  on  a  lighted  torch  made  of  the  wood  of  the  unctuous 
pine  tree  were  used  among  the  Romans,  as  purifying.  —  So  Pliny,  speaking  of 
sulphur,  "  Habet  et  in  reHgion^ms  locum  ad  expiandas  s^ffUu  domosy*  xixv.  IS.  In 
like  manner  a  laureUbranch  dipped  in  water.  Thus,  Juvenal,  speaking  of  certain 
ghosts  (wmhrtB) :  — 

"  Cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 

"  Svtlphura  cum  t^is,  et  si  foret  hwnida  launa" —  Sat.  ii.  157,  158. 
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crowns  aod  fillets,  Suet  Ner,  57.  Tac.  Hist  ii.  55.  Cic,  Flace.  38. 
Before  it»  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  libations  were  made,  and 
incense  burnt,  Virg,  ^n,  iii  63.  302.  vi.  883.  A  keeper  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  tomb,  Prop.  iii.  16.  24.,  which  was  frequently 
illuminated  with  lamps,  2).  xl.  4.  44.  Suet,  Aug,  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said,  by  several  authors,  to  liave 
been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,  however,  went  out 
on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this,  by  others,  is  reckoned  a  fiction, 
Kippingi  Antiq,  iv.  6.  14.  * 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM,  (ooena  fimebris, 
quasi  in  stUoe  posita,  Serv.  in  Virg,  ^n.  v.  92.,  vel  quod  silenies,  sc. 
umbrse,  earn  cemebant^  vel  parentantes,  qui  non  degustabant,  Danat 
in  Ter,  Addph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain 
things  were  laid  on  the  tomb,  commonly  beans,  Plin,  xviiL  12.  s.  30., 
lettuces,  iM'ead,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
ghosts  would  come  and  eat ;  hence  Cosxa  feralis,  Juvenal*  v.  85. 
What  remained  was  burnt;  for  it  was  thought  mean  to  take  away 
any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile. 
Hence  Rapere  de  rogo  eoenam^  Cai;ulL  57*  3.  Tibull.  i.  5.  53.  JE 
jUxmmd  eihum  petere^  Ter.  £un.  iii.  2.  38.  Bustirdpua  is  applied  as  a 
name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  person,  PUmt,  Pieui,  L  3.  127.,  and 
SiLiGERNiuM  to  an  old  man,  Ter.  tind,  [quasi  ejus  causa  brevi  sili- 
cemium  ^turum  sit.] 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  .there  was  not  only  a  feast  for  tlie 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat  among  the 
people,  called  YISCERATIO,  Ztr.  viii.  22.  (see  p.  278.),  with  shows 
of  gladiators  and  games,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several  days, 
Lav,  xxxix.  46.  f  Sometimes  games  were  celebrated  also  on  die 
anniversary  of  the  funeral,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  46.  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sylia,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his  father,  several 
years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according  to  his 
father's  testament,  Cic.  SyJL  19.  J9to.  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed  by  Numa, 
Plutarch,  in  Num,^  as  well  as  funeral  rites  (justafunebriaX  and  offer- 
ings to  appease  the  manet  (itrferitB  ad  pkuxmdos  Manes},  Liv.  i.  20. 
There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  mourn,  because  none  was 
thov^t  honourable,  Senee»  Epist,  63.,  as  among  the  Germans, 
TacU,  27.  It  usually  did  not  exceed  a  few  days,  JDio,  Ivi.  43.  Wo- 
men mourned  for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Romulus  (see  p.  280.),  but  not  longer^ 
Senee.  ib.  Sf  ConsoL  ad  Helv.  16.     Ovid.  Fast,  [i.  35.]  iii.  134. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a  prince 
or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business  (JUSTITIUM), 
[from  jus  &  sistOy  to  stop,]  either  spontaneously  or  by  public  appoint- 
ment, Liv.  ix.  7.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan.  ii.  17.  Capitolin.  in 
Anianin.  PhiL  7.,  when  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops 
were  shut,  &c.     TaciL  Ann,  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  8.     Suet.  Cal.  24.    In  ex- 

*  See  Burgess's  Antiq.  of  Rome,  i.  109. 

•f  In  xxTiii.  22.,  Livy  gives  an  account  of  sorae  remarkable  Ludi  Funehret  cele- 
bmted  at  Carthage,  by  Scipio,  U.  C.  546,  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. 
'  At  the  Ludi  Funebres  of  L.  ^milius  Paulus  (U.  C.  565),  was  produced  for  tlie 
first  time  the  Addpfd  of  Terence. 
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cessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  struck  with  stones,  (it^i- 
{iota,  i.e.  lapidibus  impetita,)  and  their  altars  overturned,  Suet*  Col.  5. 
Senec.  Vit,  Beat,  36.     Arrian,  Epictet,  ii.  22. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account  of  the 
public  games,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  6.  Suet.  Col.  6. ;  for  certain  sacred 
rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.,  and  for  several  other  causes  enumerated 
by  Festus,  in  voce  minuitur.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days, 
Liv.  xxii.  56,  VaL  Max.  i.  1.  15.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed 
to  be  offensive  to  the  Manes,  TibuU.  i,  67.  Sat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
8.  iv.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  1 3.,  avoiding  every  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment, Cic.  Att.  xii.  13,  &c.  Senec.  Decl.  iv.  1.  Suet.  Cal.  24.  45., 
[sitting  instead  of  reclining  at  supper]  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor 
beard  (see  p.  375.),  dressed  in  black  (LUGUBRIA  swnebant),  Juve- 
nal. X.  245.,  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.,  sometimes  in  skins,  Festus  in 
PELLis  ;  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  Liv.  ix.  7.  Suet.  Aug. 
101.,  not  even  lighting  a  fire,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  iii.  214.  ApuL 
Met.  ii.,  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house.  Homer.  II  IS. 
Hence  Focv s  perennis,  i.e.  sineluctUy  Martial,  x.  47.  4f.pervigily  Stat. 
Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Ter. 
Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic  they  dressed  in  black  like  the 
men ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes  came  in 
fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plutarch.  Probl.  27.  Herodian. 
iv.  2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  lotus  davus  and 
rings,  iiv.  ix.  7. ;  the  magistrates  the  badges  of  their  office,  Cic.  post 
Red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  4.  Lucan.  ii.  18. ;  and  the  consuls 
did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated 
above  the  rest,  but  on  a  common  bench  (sede  vulgari).  Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
8.  Dio.  Ivi.  31.  Dio  says,  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  ap- 
peared in  the  dress  of  the  Equitesj  xl.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  (sqndehra  v.  eonditoria)  for 
themselves  during  their  lifetime,  Senec.  Brev.  Vit  20.;  thus  the 
MAUSOLEUM  (uawrokiiov)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
between  the  via  Fuwiinia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  woods  smd 
walks  around,   ^S^t^^.  ^t^.  101.    Strab.  v.  p.  236.  *     Hence  these 

*  *'  The  body  of  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  deposited 
here :  he  died  A.  C.  22 ;  and  Virgil,  who  has  so  patlictlcally  described  bis  death, 
makes  allusion  also  to  this  mausoleum,  JSn.  vi.  873. 

Quantos  ille  virAm  maguam  Mavortis  ad  uri'em 
Campus  aget  gemitus,  vel  quoc,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  lumulum pr^eterlabere  rccentefn,** 

Burton's  Antiq.  i.  p.  390. 

**  Strabo  represents  it  as  a  pendent  garden  raised  on  lofly  arches  of  white  stone, 
planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and  terminating  in  a  point  crowned  with  the  statue 
of  Augustus.  In  the  vault  beneath  lay  the  remains  of  the  emperor  and  of  bis 
family ;  at  the  entrance  stood  two  Egyptian  obelisks ;  round,  arose  an  extensive 
grove  cut  into  walks  and  alleys.  Of  this  monument,  the  two  inner  walls  which 
supported  the  whole  mass,  and  the  spacious  vaults  under  which  reposed  the  imperial 
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words  frequently  occur  in  ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F^  Vivus  fecit  ; 
V.  F.  C,  Vivus  Faciendum  curavit  ;  V.  S.  P.,  Vivus  sibi  posuit; 
also  Se  vivo  fecit.  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done 
by  their  heirs,  SueL  Avg,  101.,  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testa- 
ment to  build  a  tomb,  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  84.  5. 105.  Piin.  Ep.  vi.  10.,  and 
sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense  (de  suo  vel  de  sua  pecunia). 
Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  respect,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  with  their 
wives  (SEPULCHRA  priva,  vel  Singularia),  or  for  themselves, 
their  family,  and  posterity  (communia),  Cic.  Off.  i.  1?.,  familiaria 
et  HiEREDiTARiA,  Martial.  \.  117.  Cod.  13.;  likewise  for  their 
friends  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies  could  not  be 
found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus  honorarius,  Suet.  CI.  \. 
vel  iNANis,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  304.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  20,  21.)  Tacit  Ann.  i. 
62.  When  a  person  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned 
home,  he  did  not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from 
the  roof  (quasi  ccelitus  missus),  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  Cic.  Fam. 
iv.  12.  Tibull,  iii.  2.  22.,  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall  (macerid). 
Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.,  or  an  iron  rail  (ferred  sepe),  Strab.  v.  p.  236.,  and 
planted  around  with  trees,  Martial,  i.  89.  3.,  as  among  the  Greeks 
Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  burying- 
ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part  assigned  to 
its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  and 
called  HYPOGiEA,  Petron.  71.,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs.  There  were  niches  cut 
out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  these,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Colum- 
baria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture,  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  233.,  with 
statues,  Liv.  xxxviii.  5Q.,  columns,  &c. 


ashes,  still  remain;  a  work  of  great  solidity  and  elevation.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  delighted  in  architecture  and  magnificence,  determined  to  rival,  or  more  pro- 
bably to  surpass,  the  splendour  of  Augustus's  tomb,  and  erected  a  mausoleum 
which,  from  its  size  and  solidity,  was  called  Moles  Hadriani.  As  the  Campus  Martius 
was  already  crowned  with  tombs,  temples,  and  theatres,  he  selected  for  its  site  a  spot 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Mount ;  where  on  a 
vast  quadrangular  platform  of  solid  stone  he  raised  a  lofty  circular  edifice,  surrounded 
by  a  Corinthian  portico,  supported  by  twenty-four  pillars  of  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble  tinged  with  purple.  The  tholus,  or  continuation  of  the  inner  wall, 
formed  a  second  story  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters ;  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  brass  crowned  the  whole  fabric,  and  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  most  majestic 
temple.  To  increase  its  splendour,  four  statues  occupied  the  four  corners  of  the 
platform ;  twenty-four  adorned  the  portico,  and  occupied  the  intervals  between  the 
columns ;  an  equal  number  rose  above  the  entablature;  and  a  proportional  series 
occupied  the  niches  of  the  second  story  between  the  pilasters.  It  is  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  the  whole  fabric  was  cased  with  marble,  or  that  the  statues  were  the 
works  of  the  best  masters ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  monument 
was  considered  as  the  noblest  sepulchral  edifice  ever  erected,  and  one  of  the  proudest 
ornaments  of  Rome,  even  when  she  shone  in  all  her  imperial  magnificence.**.— 
EuUace's  Oats,  Tour,  ii.  p.  15.  17. 
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But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or  epitaph 
(TITULUS,  iviypeujni^  EpiTAPHiUM  vel  Elogium),  expressed  some- 
times in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid.  Her,  xiv.  1£8,  Marikd, 
X.  71.  Cic.  Ttue.  i.  14,  Areh.  11.  Fin.  ii.  S5.  Pis.  29.  Senee.  17. 
Sa  Virg.  Eel.  v.  43.  Suet.  CI  12.  Phn.  Ep.  ix.  20.  SiL  xt.  44., 
usually  beginning  with  these  letters,  D.  M.  S.^  Dis  Manibus  Sacbum, 
Prudeni.  Symmach.  i.  402.  Geii.  x.  18.,  vel  Memorise,  SueL  ViL 
10. ;  then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are  used,  Hic 
SITUS  EST  vel  JACBT,  OfM,  Met.  ii.  327.  FasL  iii.  8.  373.  TihuU.  i. 
3.  5S.  iii.  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  3.  PUn.  Ep,  vi 
10.  SeMCm  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine 
QUERELA,  sine  jurgio,  vel  offeusdy  vel  diseordidy  Plin.  Ep.  viiL  5. 

When  a  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  inscription 
was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of  Numa,  Liv. 
x].29. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  (Sepul- 
CHRi  viOLATi  actio),  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  12.  Senee,  Contr,  iv.  4.  The 
punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand  (manus  an^mtaiio),  working 
in  the  romes  (damnatio  ad  tnetallum)^  banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  improper 
purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled,  alienas  m- 
farendoy  Cic  Legg.  iL  26.  D.  de  Sep.  viol.  47. 12.  Tombs  often  served 
as  lurking-places  for  the  persecuted  Christians,  ChrysosL  Horn.  40l, 
and  others,  Martial,  i.  35.  iii.  92.  15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.4.  C.de  Stp.  viol.  ix.  19., 
or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes, 
QmncHl.  Deel.  15.  ApuU  Met.  ii.  TaciH.  Ann.  ii.  69.,  by  stripping  it 
of  any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  armsj  &c.,  lb.  Sf  Pkadr.  i.  27.  3.,  or  by 
transporting  it  to  another  place  without  leave  obtained  from  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximust  from  the  emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig. 
^  Cod.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  73,  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,  as 
Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia ;  which  design  he  frequently 
mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18,  19.  35,  36.  41.  43.  &c 
Lactant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  Plin.  27.,  and  pro- 
bably the  origin  (^idolatry,  Wisd.  xiv.  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  after  death, 
Mtmtc.  Felix  in  Octav,  The  Romans  worshipped  their  founder 
Romulus  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Liv,  i.  16.  Hence, 
afterwards,  the  solemn  CONSECRATION  (Stvo$iaaii)  of  the  em- 
perors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  [conferring  on  them  the  title  IMvus'jt 
Herodian.  iv.  2.,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  gods,  (t»  deorum  numerumy  inter  vel  in  deos  referri,  Suet.  C«8.  88., 
codo  dicari,  Plin.  Pan.  11.  &c.)  also  some  empresses.  Suet.  CI.  11. 
Tacit.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned  to 
them.  They  were  invoked  with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  L  42.  Men  swore 
by  their  name  or  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Harat, 
JEp.W,  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made  to  the  life; 
which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid  to  it  for  seven  day« 
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in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch  in  solemn  procession,  on  the 
shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian  and  patrician  rank  [through  the 
Via  Sacra\%  first  to  the  Forum,  where  the  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir 
o(  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent;  then  to  the  Campus 
Mariiusy  where  it  was  burnt,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours 
and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile ;  from  the  top  of  which 
an  eagle  let  loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince  s  soul  to  heaven, 
HeredUm.  iv.  S. 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 

Ths  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  librtiy  a  pound,  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts  or  ounces  (UNCI^).  Thus,  uncia,  an 
ounce,  or  ^^  of  an  o^  ;  sextans,  2  ounces,  or  j\  ;  quadrans,  S,  -^,  or 
]  ;  triens,  4,  -j^,  or  ^ ;  quiiicunx*,  5,  or  -^^ ;  semis  [or  semissisy  quasi 
semtassis^,  ^y  -fiit  or  ^;  septunx,  7,  or  -^ ;  bes,  or  bessis,  8,  -^,  or  f ; 
dodransy  9,  -^,  or  ^;  dedans,  or  decunx,  10,  -^,  or  ^;  d^unx,  11 
ounces,  or  4^  of  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  thus :  Semuncia,  i,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  -^^  of  an  as;  duella,  -J;  sicilictts,  vel  -urn,  ^;  sextula,  ^; 
drachma,  \ ;  hemisescla,  i.  e.  ^emiseactula,  <yV  •  ^'''^^i^^y  scrupdltu, 
scriptidum  vel  scripulum,  -^  of  an  ounce,  or  ^^  of  an  as,  Varro  L.  L. 
iv.  36. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  as  an  inherit- 
ance (see  p.  59.),  an  acre,  Liv.  viii.  11.,  liquid  measure  (see  p.  401.), 
or  the  interest  of  money,  &c.     Hence,  probably,  our  wora  ace,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  pennyweights,  13^ 
grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12  ounces  Avoirdupoise. 

The  Greek  weights,  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  cliiefly  the 
taleni,  divided  into  60  mince,  and  the  mi?ia  into  100  drachmte.  The 
mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  English  TROY  weight,  by  whicli  silver  and  gold  are  weighed, 
is  as  follows :  24  grains,  1  penny-weight :  20  pwts.  1  ounce ;  12  oz. 
1  pound.  But  Apothecaries,  in  compounding  medicines,  make  20 
grains  1  scruple;  3  sc.  1  drachm;  8  dr.  1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound; 
Avoirdupoise  weight,  by  which  larger  and  coarser  conunodities  are 
weighed,  16  drams,  1  oz.;  16  oz.  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  iii.  155.,  at  first  had 
no  coined  money  (pecunia  signata),  [Hor.  A.  P.  59.]  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of 
uncoined  brass  (^s  rude),  or  other  metal.  Hence  the  various  names 
of  money  also  denote  weight ;  so  pendere  for  solvere,  to  pay  ;  stipendium 
(a  sdpe  pendetida),  soldiers  pay,  Festus,  because  at  first  it  was  weighed, 
and  not  counted.  Thus,  talentum  and  mina  among  the  Greeks,  shehd 
among  the  Hebrews,  vSiA  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  custom 

•  " Dicas, 

Filius  Albini,  si  de  qumcunce  remote  est 
Uncia,  quid  superet :  poterat  dixisse,  Triens  f  £u  ! 
Rem  poteris  servare  tuam  :  redit  uncia  :  quid  fit? 
Semkr  —  Hor,  4rt.  Poet.  326. 
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of  exchanging  commodities :  thus,  apvvfAat,  to  purchase  or  exchange  bj 
giving  a  lamb  (ap^,  cLpvo^y  agnas^ ;  uveofMHj  by  giving  an  ass  (oroq,  asmus) ; 
7A»>.c«y  by  giving  a  foal,  v»Xe(  (equuleus),  or  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Servius  Tullius  first  stampea  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image  of  cattle, 
oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes),  whence  PECUNIA,  money,  Ovid,  FasL 
v.  281.  (^Servius  rex  ovium  haumque  effigie  primus  <bs  dgnamty  Plin. 
xxxiii.  13.  JEspecore  notavity  Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  1.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom. 
40.)  Silver  was  first  coined  A.  U.  484,  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498 ;  and  gold  sixty-two 
years  after,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Liv»  Ep.  xv.  Silver  coins,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign 
coinage,  Liv.  viii.  11.    The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brass.* 

Hence  ^S,  or  ^sra,  plur.,  is  put  for  money  in  general,  HaraL  A,  P. 
345.  Ep,  i.  7.  23.  Aureos  nummos  as  dicimtiSy  Ulpian.  ^re  nwr 
tarcy  to  buy  or  sell ;  as  alienum,  debt ;  annua  aroy  yearly  pay.  Lit. 
V.  4. ;  csrariuniy  the  treasury ;  cbs  militarcy  money  for  paymg  the  sol- 
diers, given  from  the  treasury  to  the  Quaestor  by  the  Tribuni  €Brariiy 
Ascon.  et  Fest  or  by  them  to  the  soldiers,  VarrOy  L,  X.  iv.  36.  Homo 
€BratuSy  a  monied  man.  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2.  9.,  as  some  read  the  passage. 
So  tribuni  non  tarn  ceratiy  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  gudm  ut  appeUantuTy 
(trariiy  i.  e.  sere  corruptl,  vel,  in  ararios  aut  Ccsrites  referendiy  Cic  Att. 
1. 16.  (See  p.  1 16.)  ^ra  vetustOy  i.  e.  prisca  monetOy  ancient  money, 
Ovid.  Past.  I.  220.,  but  csra  veteroy  old  crimes  or  debts,  Cic.  Verr.  v. 
1 3.  JEruscare  vel  (esctUariy  to  get  money  by  any  means.  Pest,  et  Senec. 
de  Clem.  ii.  6.  ^ruscator  vel  nesculatoTy  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  for. 
tune-teller,  or  the  like,  Gell.  ix.  2.  xiv.  1.:  obeeratusy  oppressed  with 
debt,  a  debtor,  Liv.  xxvi.  40.  Cos.  B.  G.  i.  3.  Tacit,  Ann.  vi.  7.  In 
meo  care  esty  i.  e.  in  bonis  meis  vel  in  meo  censuy  he  is  mine,  my  friend, 
Cic.  Pom.  xiii.  62.  xv.  14.t;  (ss  circumforaneumy  money  borrowed 
from  bankers  (argentarii),  who  had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the 
Forum,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando)y  from  being  crammed 
in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  But 
this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  we  say  a  pennyy  or  far- 

*  *'  It  was  a  remarkable  and  very  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  nations  in  the 
middle  of  Italy,  to  employ  copper  in  heavy  masses  as  a  currency,  not  silver: 
whereas  the  southern  provinces  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Campania,  made  use  of  silver 
money.  I  give  the  name  of  copper  money  to  what  in  reality  is  bronse ;  copper 
rendered  fusible  by  an  admixture  of  tin  or  zinc.  How  very  general  the  use  of  this 
metal  was,  is  proved  by  the  armour  of  the  Servian  legion.  Even  in  late  times,  per. 
haps  in  those  of  Timaeus  (B.  C.  251),  the  Ligurians,  poor  as  they  were,  bad  shields 
of  brass.  Indeed,  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  the  Homeric  age  bring  iron  to  Italy, 
to  obtain  a  cargo  of  copper  (Od.  A.  184.).  The  copper-mines  of  Tuscany,  espe- 
cially  in  the  country  about  Volterra,  may  once  have  been  immensely  productive;  to 
this  was  added  the  produce  of  tlie  mines  in  Cyprus,  ascertained  to  have  been  enor- 
mous; the  influx  of  which  into  Italy  is  attested  by  the  Latin  name  for  copper  (cuprvin). 
The  dependence  of  that  island  upon  the  Phoenicians  in  very  remote  times  opened  a 
way  for  this  to  the  Punic  marts  ;  and  Carthaginian  vessels  must  liave  brought  it  into 
Italy.  The  heavy  copper  money  was  piled  up  in  rooms;  and  it  is  recorded,  tluft 
during  the  Veientine  war,  individuals  sent  the  tribute  due  from  them  to  the  state  in 
waggon-loads  to  the  treasury,  I.iv.  iv.  60."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  396.  398,  399.  Set: 
Crombie*t  G.  ii.  p.  121. 

f  Hor.  Epist  ii.  2.  12.,  meo  sum  pauper  in  terey  I  am  poor,  but  owe  nothing 
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Ihinpy  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the  like,  Cic.  Legg,  ii.  16.  Liv. 
XXV.  12.  TadU  Ann.  xiv.  15.  [jffw^  iv.  53.]  ^ue^  ^ti^.  57.>  or  given 
as  an  alms  to  a  beggar,  i^.  91.,  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  gill 
(strena),  Id,  CaL  42.  \^Ovid.F,  i.  189.],  or  by  way  of  contribution 
for  any  public  purpose^  PUn.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  48.  xxxiv.  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  (nummus  vel  nvmus  teris,  a  Numa  rege  [Plin. 
xxxiv.  ].]  vel  a  y^/Mf,  /S^)  was  called  AS,  anciently  ams  (from  cbs)  of 
a  pound  weight  (libralit).  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune  (cennu 
maximus)  under  Servius,  was  100,000  pounds  weight  of  brass  (cen- 
tum millia  €Bri8,  sc.  assiunh  vel  iibrarum)y  Liv.  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  ov,  were  semissesy  (rientesy  quad' 
ranlesy  and  sextanies.  The  qttadrans  is  also  called  teruncius,  Cic. 
Fasn.  ii.  17.  Au.  v.  20.  (a  tribua  unciis)^  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names  imported, 
hence  in  later  times  called  JES  GRAVE,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13.* 

*  When  the  As  was  diminished  in  weight,  the  term  «  JEs  grave**  was  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  ancientor  Ubraks  eates  from  the  modem.  Before  that  time, 
the  term  was  not  necessary.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  quoted 
by  Gellius  xx.  c.  1.,  we  read :  ^  *<  Viginti  quinque  itrit  pmia  tunto,**  without  any 
addition  of  gravis.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  after  the  diminution  of  the  asses, 
sums  of  money  are  sometimes  calculated  and  expressed  in  the  ^s  grave.  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  cite  Liv.  xxii.  33.  and  xxxii.  26.,  and  also  the  passage  produced  by 
Salmasius  (de  modo  Usurarum,  p.  237.)  out  of  the  Untei  liri,  where  are  men- 
tioned JStdorum  legatis  UnUia  data,  et  ditcenta,  sive  potius  bina  miUia  teris  gravis  in 
sinmios.  There  must  have  been  some  difference  betwixt  the  value  of  the  JSi  grave 
and  the  modern  asses,  or  otherwise  the  term  would  be  useless.  We  agree  with 
Perizomus,  who  suspects  that  the  Romans,  through  attachment  to  ancient  usage,  re- 
tained  the  ancient  method  of  computing  money  in  public  transactions,  such  as  esti- 
mating  the  property  of  citizens  —  in  gifU  or  donations  decreed  by  the  senate  —  in 
computing  the  quantity  of  money  exhibited  in  a  triumph  -^  so  that  the  JBs  grave  is 
far  more  frequently  understood  than  expressed  in  ancient  writers. 

What  value  then  must  be  attached  to  the  ^s  grave  in  computations  of  this  kind, 
or  what  relation  did  it  bear  to  die  modern  asses,  and  to  silver?  It  cannot  be  that, 
the  value  of  the  jEs  grave  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  asses  •— 
so  that  ien  (eeris  gravis)  would  be  equal  to  sixty  sexiantarU  or  120  unciales  asses, 
because  the  sexiantarius  and  the  uncuidis~  were  respectively  ^  and  -f^  of  the  Hbrales 
asses  (i.e.  ^s  Grave)  in  weight.  A  single  passage  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this. 
Livy  xxxiv.  11.  (when  the  asses  were  unciales)  in  speaking  of  the  number  of 
rowers  which  each  must  supply,  according  to  the  valuation  of  his  property,  thus 
concludes  the  enumeration :  —  Qui  siepra  deeies  eerix,  septem ;  senatores,  octo  nautas 
cum  sHpendio  darerU.  That  the  JEs  grave  is  here  meant  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
because  he  is  treating  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  citizens ;  and  dedes  is 
equal  to  dedes  cerUena  nUUia,  as  is  manifest  from  the  antecedent  numbers.  If, 
therefore,  a  pound  (JSns  gravis)  is  valued  at  twelve  unciales  :  —  deeies  oris  will  be 
equal  to  twelve  million  of  unciales  and  three  million  of  sestertii,  which  is  false  and 
absurd,  not  only  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Romans  at  that  time,  but  because, 
in  the  roost  flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  the  senatorius  census,  according  to  Sue- 
tooius  (in  Augusto,  c.  41.),  was  fixed  at  800,000  sestertii,  and  advanced  at  last  by 
Augustus  to  a  million  or  1,200,000  of  the  same  denomination. 

The  ^s  grave,  therefore,  retained  its  ancient  relation  to  silver.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  censorship  of  Cato,  estimates  that  sum  of  money 
which  in  Livy(xxxix.  44.)  ia  guindedm  miUium  ceris'i},  e.  gravis),  at  1 500  drachms. 
As  a  denarius  is  equal  lo  a  drachma,  it  is  clear  tliat  Plutarch  reckons  decern  oris 
equal  to  a  denarius ;  and  this  was  always  the  case.  When  the  vndales  were  struck, 
and  the  rekuion  of  the  asses  to  the  denarius  was  altered,  it  was  then  that  the  Romans 
first  began  to  make  use  of  the  term  as  grave  in  their  computations.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  coin,  or  any  certain  weight  of  brass,  but  a  mere  appeUatioo,  such  as  a 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was  di- 
minished, to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv.  41.  60.  v.  12.  Senec 
ad  Hdv.  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  iwMf  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  €M grave  to  be  lumps  (nuusa) 
of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass  (lem  rudis)^  Mn.  vi.  862. 

In  £e  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  asset 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(asses  sextantario  pondereferiebaniur)^  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (ita  qtdnque  partes  fadee  Ivcri,)  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt  *  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch,  p. 
Rom.  40.  see  Otnd,  Fast,  i.  229.  &c. ;  of  the  triepis  and  guadrofUy  a 
boat  (rates);  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  FestuSy 
Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  asses  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unckUes) ;  and,'  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  PegnriuSf  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  (semunciales),  Plin.  xxxiii,  3. 
s.  IS. 

The  sum  of  three  asses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  assesy  decussis;  of 
twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Centussis,  Vtwr.  X.  Z.  iv. 
36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191,  Gell.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  IS.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
assesy  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Dent  ceris^  sc.  asses),  marked  with  the 
letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  fiveo^^c*,  marked  V.-and  SESTERTIUS, 
two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semistertius']^  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra  libra  semis  [or  IIS] ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cie.  Verr.  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  (nota  argeanix\  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (Uga  vel  quadriga): 
whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc  nunm 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Eama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIATI,  CicFont.  5.  QuincM.  vi.  3.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin,  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  qwnariu 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii:  so  thatac 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  aflerwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce  ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed 
for  sixteen  asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

**  demieTf  pUtoUi  Scu,  Uvre  tourtioiif  "  which  iMOies  are  used  in  calculations,  alUiougb 
there  is  no  coin  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  Crevier*8  Duimtatio  de  are  gravi,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Livy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400.,  observes  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  fir^ 
reduction  of  the  as ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Funic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importatioa  of  Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  wss  it 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  ^^  at  least  under  the  republic,  PHn,  xxxiiuS.,  for 
m  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  Tacit 
AnfK  u  17.),  a  qutnarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce» 
PUn.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are  soluium,  u  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertius^ 
or  the  fourth  part,  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libella,  worth  an  asy 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembella  (quasi  senUUbella)^  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius;  and  terun- 
CI  us,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  l^ella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr,  ii.  10.  Rose. 
C.  4.,  as  well  as  the  teruncius,  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ; 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
afarihmg. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.U.  546;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus^ 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  guinarius^  and  in  value  to 
twenty.five  denarii,  or  100  sestertiiy  Suet«  Oth.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertia,  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  miUia,  sc  H.  S.,  ^p.  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Ulpian,  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  12.de  extr.  cognii.  (see  p.  167.). 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
{nt  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  valeret),  Li  v.  xxxviii.  11.  But 
Julius  Caesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (pramercale  divenderet)  for  3000  sestertii,  or  750  denarii,  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver,  Suet.  Cos.  54.  f 

The  aureus  in  later  i^s  was  called  SOLID  US,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lan^md.  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  firom  a  pound  of  gold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  timesj  under  Nero,  45,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
Juvenal,  xiv.  291.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Csesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
Cic.  Brut.  74.    Senec,  Ep.  13.  s.  19.,  hence  aurum  ad  obrussam,  sc. 

*  See  Croaibie*s  Gymn.  ii.  p.  125.  Nieb.  iL  439. 

t  *'  Spain  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  her  quick- 
fiiUer  served  to  refine.  Asturia,  GalUcia,  and  Lusitania  yielded  about  20,000  lbs. 
of  gold  yearly,  P&n.  H.  N.  XKxiii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fere  pr(^ 
viociis,  sed  in  Hispania  pulcherrimum,  Ik.  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Hannibal  yielded  SOO  lbs.  a  day.  Stnbo  says  (  Geog.  p.  194. ),  that  neither  gold, 
^iver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  excellent,  in  any  part  of 
(be  known  world,  as  in  Turdetania.**  —  Prof,  Anstke't  Prize  Essay,  p.  1 1. 
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eoDOctunh  the  purest  gold,  Suet.  Ner^  44.  ARGENTUM  pustulatum, 
the  finest  silver,  Ibid.  Martial,  vii.  85.,  vel  purum  putum,  Gell.  vi.  5., 
ARGENTUM  infectum,  vel  rwcfe,  bullioo,  unwrought  or  uncoined 
si]veT;factumy  plate ;  siffnatum,  coined  silver,  Xtt^.xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.52., 
NUMMUS  flwper,  new-coined,  Suet.  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.,  vetus  vel  frthw, 
old,  &c. 

Some  coins  were  indented  (serrati)^  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  Medallions;  for 
what  we  commonly  term  Eoman  meclcUs,  were  their  current  money. 
When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped 
and  issued  out  of  the  mint.* 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  ;  whence  monei/. 
The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the  charge  of  it.  But 
particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  for  that  purpose.    See  p.  1 33. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  some 
of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not;  DRACHMA,  equal  to 
a  denarius;  but  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine  to  eight ;  MINA,  equal  to 
100  drachnuBi  or  to  a  Roman  libra  or  pound  of  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.; 
TALENTUM,  equal  to  sixty  miruBy  or  Roman  pounds;  TETRA- 
DRACHMA  vel  -«m,  equal  to  four  dracknuB  or  denarii^  as  its  name 
imports,  Liv.  xxxvi.  46.  Cic,  Fam.  xii.  13.;  but  Livy,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii^  xxxiv.  52. ;  OBOLUS, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  drachma^  Plin.  xxi.  34. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

The  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SESTERTII  or 
SESTERTIA.     Sestertium  is  the  name  of  a  sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertiiy  it  means  just  so  many 
sesterces ;  thus,  decern  sestertiiy  ten  sesterces :  but  when  it  is  joined 
with  sestertia,  it  means  so  many  thousand  sestertii ;  thus,  deoem  ses- 
iertiay  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  Milk  sestertiiy  mille  nummi  v.  sestertii  nummi  ;  miUe 
sestertidmy  mille nummum  vel  sestertiuniy  nummum  mille;  H.  S.  vel  H.S. 
2500  €BriSy  sc.  asses;  250  denarii  vel  drachma  denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertiumy  it  means  so  many 
hundred  thousand  sestertii ;  thus  quadragies  sestertium  is  the  same 
with  quadragies  centena  mHUa  sestertiorum  nummorumy  or  quater 
millies  mille  sestertiiy  four  millions  of  sestertii*  Sometimes  the  adverb 
stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ;  thus,  decieSy  vides  vel 
vigesies,  sc.  sestertium  ;  expressed  more  fully,  deeies  centena,  sc.  tmliia 
sestertium;  Herat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  x.  335.,  and  completely, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  and  ib.  iii.  70.     So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  deeies  caii, 

*  "  The  allegorical  personiBcations  of  towns  and  countries  on  coins  appear  to 
have  originated  with  the  Romans.  Rome  herself  was  so  represented  during  the 
commonwealth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  instance  of  a  city  thus  portrBy«d. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  figures  emblematical  of  the  different  provinces  gave  coc- 
siderable  liveliness  to  the  symbols.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  are  tbc 
captive  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  seated  under  a  palm«tree ;  and  the  fij^ureof  Britannis, 
to  which  we  owe  the  idea  of  that  on  our  own  copper  coinage.  See  Pinkerton*s  £ss^y 
on  Medals,  and  Encyc.  Metrop.  art.  Numismatics."  —  jitistice's  Essay y  p.  5fi.  note. 
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sceefUena  tnillia  assiumy  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  For  when  we  say  dem  oris, 
centum  arts,  &c  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied.* 

When  the  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a  line 
over  them,  centena  tnillia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral 
adverbs ;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  signifies  the  same  with  miUies  centies,  u  e. 
1 10,000,000  sestertii  or  nummiy  £888,020 :  16 :  8,  whereas  H.  S.  M.  C. 
without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii^  £8 :  17 :  7i. 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  two  points  in  two  or  three 
orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units,  the  second 
thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands ;  thus.  III.  XII.  DC.  HS. 
denotes  800,000,  12,000,  and  600  H.  S.,  in  all  making  312,600 
sestertiiy  £5047 :  3 :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.,  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auripando  XVI.  DCCCX.,  argenH 
pondo  XXII.  LXX.,  et  in  mwieratOy  LXII.  LXXV.  CCCC,  that  is, 
16,810  pounds  of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money, 
6,275,400  sestertii,  £50,741  :  10 :  2^.  But  these  sums  are  other- 
wise marked  thus,  auri  pando  XVI.  M.  DCC.CX.,  argenH  XXII.  M. 
LXX.,  et  in  nwnerato  LXlLLXXV.  M.  CCCC.  f 

Vi^hen  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pando  is  understood,  that  is,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii,  Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decern  millia  or  the  like,  it  is 
in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum,  and  stands  for  so  many  sestertii, 
which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  decern  sestertia,  &c  But  ses- 
lertium,  when  joined  with  dedes  or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative  singular,  and  is  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  decies 
centies  sestertium,  i.  e.  decies  centum  vel  decies  centena  millia  sestertium 
v.  sestertiorum,  [<<  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.,  decies  centena  dedisses  Huic 
parco  :  ii.  3.  237.   Sume  tibi  decies.*' ^T."] 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus,  decern 
millia  talenium,  and  sestertium  his  millies  et  quadringenties  are  equiv- 
alent, Cic.  Rabir.  Post  8.  So  100  talents  and  600,000  denarii,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  50.  —  or  by  pounds,  LIBRiE  pondo,  i.  e.  pondere  in  the  abla- 
tive, for  these  words  are  oflen  joined,  as  we  say  pounds  in  weight,  and 
when  PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a  pound 
or  pounds,  it  is  supposed  even  then,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  in 
the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra  or  Hhrte  understood.  (See  Grono- 
vius  de  Pec.  vet.)  PlauL  Pseud,  iii.  2.  27.  Rud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men.  iii. 
3.  3.  18.  Maerob.  Sat.  iii.  15.  Columel.  xii.  20.  28.  Liv.  iii.  29. 
iv.  20.  xxii.  23.  xxvi.  47.  GelL  ii.  24.  xx.  1.  Cic.  Cluent.  64,  Invent. 
ii.  40.   Parad.  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth 
about  £3  sterling ;  the  tcUent,  [equal  to  twenty-four  sestertia,'^  nearly 
£193. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummi. 

*  '*  These  three  combinations  were  distinguished  in  writing;  HS.X.  was  decern 
KstertU;  HS.  X.  decern  sestertia  j  HS.X.  decies  sestertium.  But  the  distinction 
was  not  always  obserTed,  if  our  present  MSS.  of  the  classics  are  correcL  Vid. 
Ascon.  Ped.  Cic  Verr.  1.  extr.**  -^  Zumpt*s  Lot.  Gr. 

t  In  the  inscription  on  the  Duilian  column,  0  is  the  mark  for  1000 ;  which 
explains  why  D,  the  half  of  tliat  figure,  should  denote  500.  »  Sec  BurtoTCs  Antiq,  \. 
p.  150. 
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A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our  money 
one  penny  3$  farthings :  a  QUINARIUS  or  vietoriatus  Sd.  S^. ;  a 
DENARIUS,  IcLSq.;  the  AUREUS,  or  gold  coin,  16*.  lj<i;  a 
SESTERTIUM,  or  a  thousand  se8tenit,£S:  1:  5},  — ten  sestertii, 
Is.  7(L  l^q. —  a  hundred  sestertity  I6s.  Id.  Sq.  —  ten  sesieriiaj  or 
10,000  sestertii,  £80 :  14 :  7,  —  a  hundred  sestertia^  ye\  decies  sester- 
tium,  vel  decies  centena  millia  nummum,  v.  sestertium,  or  100,000  ses- 
tertiiy  £8yCr72 :  8 :  4,  —  CentieSf  vel  Centies  H.  S.  £80,729 :  3  :  4,  — 
MiUiesH.S.  £807,291  :  IS:  4^,  —  MiUies  CenOes  H.  S.  £888,020: 
16  :  8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on 
record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  m  lands  bis  milliss,  i.  e.  £1 ,614,583 : 
6 :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  furniture,  PUn.  xxxiii. 
10.  s.  47.,  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  much  more  {aUerum  taniuni). 
In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who 
could  not  maintain  an  army,  Cic.  Off.  i.  8.  or  a  legion,  PU/u  xxxtii. 
la  — Seneca,  tar  millies,  £2,421,875,  Tacit  ^nn.  xiii.  42.  —  Rillas, 
the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum.  Id.  xii.  53.  —  Lentulus  tlie 
augur,  quater  millies,  £3,229,166 :  13 :  4,  Senec.  de  Benef.  ii.  27. —  C. 
Caecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  joke  of 
oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle ;  in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexceniies, 
£484,375,  Plin.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  tlie  testaments  of  his  friends  quater  decies 
miUiesy  £32,291,666 :  13  :  4,  Sfnet.  Aug.  vU.  •  He  left  in  legacies  to 
the  Roman  people,  t.  e,  to  the  public,  quadringentiesy  and  to  Uie  tribes 
or  poor  citizens  (tribubus  vel  pUbi)  Tbicies  quinquiesj  Suet.  ibid. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  ac  sq)ties  miUieSy  £21,796,875,  which 
Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one  year,  SueL  CaL  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  support  the 
commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadrigentiesmilUeSy  £322^916,666 1 
J  3  :  4,  an  immense  sum !  more  than  the  national  debt  of  Britain  1 1 
Suet.  Vesp.  16. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ff.  S.  sipHngetUies, 
£565,104 :  3 :  4,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Cflesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  oflice,  owed  1300  talents,  jff 251,875, 
Plutarch.  When,  after  his  prsetorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said.  Sis  miuies  et  quingenties  sibi  deesse,  ut  nihil  habe- 
ret,  I.  e.  that  he  was  £2,018,229 :  3  :  4,  worse  than  nothing.  A  sum 
hardly  credible  I  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  432.  When  he  first  entered 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the  treasury 
£1,095,979,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil 
war,  above  £4,843,750  (amplius  sexies  miJlies),  Veil.  ii.  56.  He  is 
said  to  have  purchased  the  friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  sexcenties  sestertium,  £484,373,  Dio.  xl.  60. 
V<d.  Max.  ix.  1.  6.  Vel.  Pat.  ii.  48.,  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus, 
the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  704,  by  1500  talents,  about  £279,50a 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarch,  in  Ccbs.  Sf  Pomp,  et  Suet.  Cos.  29.  Oi 

*  Cicero,  Pbil.  ii.  16.,  states,  that  he  had  received  in  legacies  ducenhet  NS.  •■ 
161,458t  6<.  Sd. 
t  In  the  year  1791,  when  this  book  was  first  published. 
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CmOf  Lucan  says,  Hie  vendkUi  urbem,  iv.  olt.  VenaU  Curio  Ungud^ 
L  26%  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought,  Vendidit  hie  auropatriamf  JEn.  vi. 
621.  But  this  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio*  xli. 
42.  lAbi^cas  en  nMk  corpus  Pateitaves!  nullo  eontectus  CvK.10  busto^ 
Lucan.  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Caesar  was  killed,  owed 
quadnngmtiesy  £322,916: 13  f  4,  which  he  paid  before  the  kalends 
of  April,  Cie^  PhiL  ii.  37.|  and  squandered  of  the  public  money  ses- 
tertium  tepHes  mUUeSy  £5,651,041 :  13 :  4,  Cte.  PhU  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the  Sicilians 
ofsesiertium  milliet,  in  Caecil.  5^  but  afterwards  exacted  only  quadrin- 
genHeSy  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexeenHes  sesierHumy  £484,375 ; 
Seneca  says,  sestertium  miilies  in  cuHnam  cansumpsitf  and  being  at  last 
obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining 
only  sestertium  ceniies,  £80,729 :  3 :  4 ;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too 
small  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  with  poison,  Senec. 
ConsoL  ad  Helv.  10.   Martial,  iii.  22.  Dio.  Ivii.  19. 

Pliny  says^  that  in  his  time  LoUia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress,  jewels 
to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertium^  £32,201 :  13 :  4,  or  as  others  read 
the  ^assagey'quadringenties  sestertiumy  £322,916 :  13:4,  P/m.  x.  35.  s.  57. 

Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  with  a 
pearl  worth  sexagies  sesiertioy  £48,417  :  10,  Suet.  CiBs,  50.  Cleopatra, 
at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  dissolved  in  vinegar  worth 
centies  H.  S.y  £80,729 ;  3 :  4,  PUn.  ibid.  Macrch.  Sat.  ii.  13.  Clodius, 
the  son  of  ^sopus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  deeiesy 
£8,072 :  13 :  4,  VaL  Max.  ix.  1,  2.  ffarat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239.  So  Cali- 
gula, Suet.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  .£sop's  is  said  to  have  cost  a  hundred  sestertioy 
Rin.  X.  51.  s.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  centies  H.  S.y  £80,729 :  3 :  4,  Senec. 
Helv.  9.,  and  Heliogabalus,  tricies  H.  S.y  £24,218 :  159  Lamprid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  LucuUus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall  of  Apollo 
was  50,000  draehmiBy  £1,614:  11  :  8,  Plutarcn.  inLucuU. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes  very  ex- 
pensive. Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  H.  S.  dedes;  and 
bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed  mone^,  for  H.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e. 
tricies  guinquies,  £28,740 :  13  :  4,  Plin.  vii.  38.  xiii.  15.  Cie.  Fttm.Y.  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered,  <<  If 
vou  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may  see 
what  I  am  doing,"   VelL  Pat.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii. 
£3,527  :l7:^,  Cie.  Att.  I  13. 

Domitius  estunated  his  house  at  sexagies  sestertiay  i.  e.  £48,437 :  10, 
VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  5.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  centies  et  quadragies 
octiesy  £119,479,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S,y 
£32,291 :  13 :  4,  PUn.  ix.  So^y  and  the  fish  of  LucuUus  for  the  same 
sum,  Ibid.  54. 
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The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bina  miilia  nummumj  £16  :  2  :  11,  from  Suet. 
CcBs,  38.  That  of  Coelius  was  xxx  millia  nummum^  £242 :  3 :  9,  and 
thought  high,  Cie.  Ccel.  ?• 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years.  The 
house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7^  myriads  of 
drachnuBf  £2,421 :  17 :  6,  was,  not  long  after,  purchased  by  Lucullus 
for  50  myriadsy  and  200  draehma,  £16,152 :  5  :  10,  Pluiarth.  m 
Mario. 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consulship  [A.U. 
676]  was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  in  the  space  of  35 
years  was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank  (ceniesimum  locum  turn  obtintdt), 
rVm,  xxxvi«  15.  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his  slaves,  he 
lost  H.  S.  miUieSy  £807,291  :  13  :  4,  Ibid. 

The  golden  house  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it  qmnff&ides 
H.  S.y  £403,645  :  16 :  8,  Plin.  ibid. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  MONEY. 

The  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel  fenus;  or  USURA, 
fructusy  mercesy  yel  impendium ;  the  capital,  CAPUT,  or  sors;  also 
Fgbnus^  which  is  put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest,  TadL 
Ann.  vi.  17.    Cic.  Ait.  i.  12.  v.  21.  vi.  1,  2.  * 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  it  was 
called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  a  hundred  months  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  asses  usura.  This  we  call  12  per 
cent,  per  annum,  as  Pliny  duodenis  assibus  debere  vel  mutuariy  £p.  x. 
62.  V.  6S,,  centesimas  comptUare,  Id.  ix.  28.,  which  was  usually  the  legal 
interest  at  Romef,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was  exacted, 
biruB  ccTUesinkB,  24  per  cent.,  and  even  48  per  oeni.y  quatemtB  oentesinugy 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace  mentions  one  who  demanded 
60  per  cent.;  Quinas  hie  capiH  rnercedee  exsecat;  i.e.  qidntt^ces 
usuras  exigity  vel  quints  centesimis  fcmeraty  Sat.  i.  2. 14.  % 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the  capital, 
and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  ^versura  or]  Centesima 
renavata,  Cic.  ibid.,  or  ANATOCISMUS  anniversariuSy  compound 
interest,  Id.  v.  2 J . ;  if  not,  ceniesinkB  perpetuce  :  orfcenus  pefpetuum, 
Ibid. 

*  Pignus,  security,  mortgage :  Juv.  ix.  140.,  <<  viginti  millia  foenus,  Pignori- 
bus  positis  :**  ^000  sesterces,  t.  e.  fibout  80A  annually,  on  good  security. 

t  Or  rather  10  per  cent.,  the  year  of  10  months  being  in  use  for  the  payment  of 
loans.   See  Nieb.  i.  p.  514. 

^  "  He  deducts  from  the  jfrincipal  Jive  common  inlerestt :  in  this  case  the  usurer 
charged  five  per  cent,  monthly,  or  60  jier  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  not  content  even 
with  this  exoii>itant  usury,  actually  deducted  tlie  interest  before  the  money  is  lent.  For 
instance,  he  lends  lOOA,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Uie  borrower  is  to  pay  him 
105/.,  principal  and  interest.  But  he  gives  only  951,  deducting  his  interest 
when  he  lends  the  money,  and  tlms  in  20  months  be  doubles  the  principal.*'  — 
Anthon. 
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UsuRJB  semistesj  six  per  cent. ;  trientesj  four  per  cent. ;  quadranteSy 
three  per  cent.;  bessesy  eight  per  cent  Sfc^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  15.  Pers.  v. 
149.;  usurps  kgitinuBveX  iiciUSy  legal  interest;  iUicii<sye\  iUegidnuBf 
illegal.  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug,  39. 

UsuRA  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fgsnus  in  the  singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  one  per 
cent.,  Fgsnus  UNCfARiuM  Tel  uncije  usur^b,  TacU»  Anauy'u  16.,  (see 
Lex  DuiLiA  Mjenia,)  which  some  make  the  same  with  usura  cen^ 
tosima;  reduced,  A.  U.  408,  to  one-half,  Fcenus  Semunciarium,  Id. 
et  Liv,  vii.  27. ;  but  these,  and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  the 
art  of  the  usurers  {Pomaratore8)y  Cic.  Att  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  24,  25.  Sail. 
Cat  33.  Liv.  viii.  28.  xxxv.  7.  41.  •  After  the  death  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to 
4  per  cent,  Dio,  li.  21.  f 

Professed  bankers  or  money-lenders  were  also  called  Mensarii  vel 
TVapeziUBy  Argentarii,  Nummularii,  vel  CollgbisUey  Liv.  vii.  21. 
Suet  Aug.  2,  3,  4.  Cic  Flacc.  19.,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  public, 
Zs9.xxiii.21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecuniam  alictd 
V.  cqmd  aiiqueni  occupare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr.  i.  36.,  panerey  coilocarey 
&c ;  when  he  called  it  in,  relegerey  Horat.  Epod.  2.  ult 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of  a  banker, 
Cic.  Ctecin.  6.  (in  farOy  et  de  mensee  scripiurdy  magis  qudm  ex  arcd 
damoquey  vel  cistd  peeunia  nwnerahatury  Donat  in  Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  4. 
1 3.)  whose  account-books  of  debtor  and  creditor  (  Tabula  vel  codices 
accqifti  et  expensi  ;  tnensa  ratianes)  were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid. ; 
hence  Acc^tum  referrey  Cic,  and  among  later  writers,  acaptumferrey 
to  mark  on  the  debtor's  side,  as  received;  Acceptilatio,  a  form  of 
freeing  one  from  an  obligation  without  payment :  Expensum  ferrey  to 
mark  down  on  the  creditor  side,  as  paid  or  given  away  ;  Expensi  latioy 
the  act  of  doing  so :  BaHo  aocepH  cique  expensi  inter  noa  convenity  our 
accounts  agree,  Plaut.  Most,  i.  3. 146.  In  rationem  inducere  vel  in 
tabuUs  rationem  scribercy  to  state  an  account,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  42.  And 
because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the 

'  *  <'  From  the  passage  referred  to  in  Tacitus,  (ne  quit  unciario  Jbmere  ampUu* 
exercerei,)  and  from  Cato  de  Re  rtutic&y  who  states  that  the  Decemviral  laws,  in 
order  to  show  that  an  usurer  was  worse  than  a  thief,  potuerunt  furem  dupio 
condemnariy  foeneratorem  qvadmplOi  Gothofredus  has  thus  restored  the  law  in  his 
Fragmenta  xii.  Tab.  Sx  quis  ukciario  fskori  amflius  fenbkasit,  Quadrupli- 
ovm  Lurro.  This  law  was  renewed,  A.  U.  897,  in  order  to  prevent  any  out- 
break of  sedition  on  the  part  of  the  people  (Lh,  yii.  16.) ;  and  reduced  to  one 
half  in  408,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  Tlie  people  being  elated  with  their  success, 
passed  another  law  at  the  motion  of  a  tribune,  L.  Genucius  (A.  U.  412),  ne 
fcenerare  liceret,  (Liy.  vii.  42.)  that  no  one  should  lend  out  money  at  interest,  or  if 
so,  lie  should  incur  a  penalty,  (^pp,  BelL  Civ,  I  p.  382.)  The  Pretor  Asellio  was 
killed  by  the  /oeneratortSy  because  he  was  desirous  to  revive  this  law,  A.  U.  665, 
iApp-  ut  mprLy^ — Brotibb,  ad  Tacit,  Ann,  vi.  16. 

f  **  The  enormous  return  exacted  for  the  use  of  money  was  found  so  oppressive, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  government,  in  order  to  check  the  evil,  con- 
verted the  confiscated  property  of  criminals  into  a  fund,  from  which  sums  were  lent, 
for  stipulated  periods,  free  of  interest,  to  those  who  could  give  security  for  double 
tlie  amount ;  and  a  similar  measure  was  adopted  by  several  succeeding  emperors. 
(Suet-  Aug.  et  Tib.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  17.)"  —  Sketches  of  the  InslUuiiom,  ^-c,  of  the 
Romanh  p.  146. 
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person's  name  in  the  banker's  books ;  hence  seribere  nummos  alrcvt, 
i.  e.  M  per  scriptum  v.  chirographum  cbligaTre  ut  tolvai,  to  promise  to 
pay»  Plata.  Ann,  ii.  4.  34.»  rationem  accqtti  seribere^  to  borrow,  Id. 
True,  iv.  2.  36.,  rescriberej  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has  le- 
ceived,  Ter,  Phorm.  v.  7-  29.  Horat,  Sat,  ii.  3.  76. ;  so,  per^eriberet  to 
order  to  pay,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  30.  Cic.  AU.  ix.  12.  Place  19., 
whence  perscriptio,  an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker,  Cic, 
Orat.  I  58.  AtL  iv.  ulL  xii.  51.  Phil.  v.  4.  Place.  30.  Hence 
also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.  NOMIN  A^^icere,  to  contract  debt,  Senee.  Be$L 
i.  1.,  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in  a  banker's 
books,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.,  or  to  accept  such  security,  Cic  Pom.  vii.  2S., 
exifferey  to  demand  payment,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  So,  appeUare  de  nomine^ 
Att  V.  29.,  dissolvercy  to  discharge,  to  pay.  Id.  Plane.  28.,  solvere^  Alt. 
vi.  2.,  expungere^  Plaut.  Cist.  i.  3.41.  ExpUcare^  Att  xiii.  29.  Expe- 
dircy  xvi.  6.  Transcribere  nomina  in  aliag^  to  lend  money  in  the  name 
of  others,  Liv.  xxxv.  7<  Peeunia  ei  est  in  nominUms^  is  on  loan,  Cic 
Verr.  v.  7.  Top.  3.  In  codicis  extremd  cerd  namen  infimum  ttiflagi- 
tiosd  liturdy  the  last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully 
blotted,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  36.  Rationum  nominoy  articles  of  accounts,  A, 
39.  In  tabtdas  nomen  referrej  to  enter  a  sum  received.  Mukis  Verri 
naminibus  acceptum  rrferrcy  to  mark  down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles 
or  sums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid.  Hinc  ratio  cum  Curtiisy  multis 
nomimbusy  quorum  in  tabulis  iste  habet  nuUumj  i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  ex- 
pensum  tidit  Verresy  Ibid.  Hence  Cicero,  pleading  against  Verres, 
often  says,  Recita  Nomina,  i.  e.  reiy  penonas,  causasy  in  guas  iUe  atU 
quihus  expensum  tulity  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an 
account,  Ascon.  Certis  nomimbus  pecuniam  debercy  on  certain  ac^ 
counts,  Cie.  Quinct  11.  Non  refert  parva  nomina  in  codieeSy  small 
sums,  Cic.  Rase.  Com.  1.  Mukis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aHquofacerty 
to  borrow  many  sums  to  pay  another,  Cie.  Verr.  ii.  76.  Pemndta 
nominoy  many  articles,  lb.  5.  Likewise  for  a  debtor ;  JEgo  bonum 
nomen  existimory  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Pom.  v.  6. 
Optima  nomina  non  appellandoHunt  maloy  Colum.  i.  7.  JBono  nomine 
centesimia  conientus  eraty  non  bono  quatemas  oeniennuu  sperabaty  12 
per  cent,  from  a  good  debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  Nomina 
sectatur  tironumy  i.  e.  ut  debitoresfaciaty  venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors, 
a  thing  forbidden  by  law,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  2. 16.  Cautos  nominibus  eertii 
expendere  nummoSy  i.  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis  nominibus  vel  debitorUmt 
darcy  to  lend  on  security  to  good  debtors,  Id.Ep.  ii.  1. 105.  Locart 
nomen  sponsu  improboy  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
Phcedr.  L  16. 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,  hence 
called  tristes,  Horat,  Sat.  \.  3.  87*i  and  celerbs,  Ovid.  Remed, 
Amor.  561.,  a  book  in  which  the  suras  to  be  demanded  were  marked 
was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Senec.  Benef.  i.  2.  vii.  10.  Ep.  14.  87.* 

*  *'  Bottomry  interest,  or  the  interest  of  a  loan  on  a  ship  or  tlie  cargo  of  a  ship,  was 
termed  by  the  Romans  navticum  Janus,  By  the  Rhodian  law,  the  exaction  of  such 
high  interest  as  is  usual  in  bottomry  was  declared  illegal,  unless  the  prmdpal  was 
really  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  sea  (Boeckh^s  Public  Economy  of  Athnuy  vol.  i. 
p.  177.  Eng.  trans.).  The  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Romans;  and  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  all  modern  codes."  —  <<  It  has  been  contended 
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ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH,  S^c. 

The  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits,  paces, 
skdioy  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  their  names  of  measure 
chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  DIGITUS,  a  digit,  or 
finger's  breadth ;  POLLEX,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  PALMUS, 
a  hand's  breadth,  a  palm,  equal  to  (^)^diffitiy  or  three  inches;  PES, 
a  foot,  =  16  digits  or  12  inches;  Palmipes,  a  foot  and  a  hand's 
breadth ;  CUBITUS  vel  Ulna,  a  eubiiy  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent 
inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  =  IJ  foot,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  well-proportioned  man's  stature ;  PASSUS,  a  pace,  ==  5  feet, 
including  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the  foot  is 
taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  ordinary  pace, 
gradus  vel  gressus,  A  pole  ten  feet  long  (decempMd)  was  odled 
Pertica,  a  perch  (qticut  Portica,  a  poriando).  The  English  perch 
or  pole  is  16^  feet. —  UndperHcd  tractare,  to  measure  with  the  same 
el],  to  treat  in  the  same  manner,  PUn,  Ep.  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  paltni  or  hand-breadths, 
\2 polices  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  diffiii  or  finger-breadths.  Each 
diffUus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns  (hordei  grand),  Frontin. 
de  Aqusd.  i.  2. ;  but  the  English  make  their  inch  only  three  barley- 
corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Roman  eu;  thus  dodrans  vel  spithamOf  9  poUices,  or  uncite, 
inches,  SueL  Aug,  79.  Plin.  vii.  2. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -urn)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  (^e^- 
gttipei),  2  spithama,  6  palmi,  18  poUices,  or  24  digiH.  PASSUS,  a 
pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet,  PUn.  ii.  23.  125  Passus,  or  625 
feet,  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong ;  and  8  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  or 
5000  feet, a  mile,  ^MILLIARIUM,  vel  -re;  vel  MILLE,  sc. passut  v. 
passmim,  Cic.  Caecm.  10.  Att.  iii.  4.  Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanga  ;  and  2  para- 
sangs,  scBOENOS,  Herodoi.  ii.  16. ;  but  others  differ,  Plin*  v.  10. 
xii.  14- 


by  Locoenius,  Puffendorf  and  others,  from  a  passage  in  Lhfy  (xxiii.  49.  )>  vvbich  states 
that  the  contractors  employed  during  the  second  Punic  war  by  the  Romans  to 
transport  ammunition  and  provisions  to  Spain,  stipulated  that  government  should 
indemnify  them  against  losses  occasioned  by  the  enemy  or  by  tempests  :  it  has  been 
contended  from  this  passage,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
marine  insurance.  Malines  (Lex  Mercaioria,  Sd  ed.  p.  105.  )>  founding  on  a  pasrage 
in  Suetonius  (c.  18.),  ascribes  the  first  introduction  of  it  to  the  emperor  Claudius. 
But  none  of  these  passages,  nor  a  similar  one  in  Cicero*s  letters  (ad  Fatn.  ii.  17.), 
warrant  the  inference.  Insurance  is  a  contract  between  two  parties ;  one  of  whom 
on  receiving  a  certain  premium  (jyretium  jxriculi),  agrees  to  take  upon  himself  the 
risk  of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  other.  But  though,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  carriers  were  exempted  from  this  chance,  they  were  not  ex- 
empted by  any  contract^  propter  avernonem  periculi  (see  p.  207.),  but  by  their  em- 
ployers taking  the  risk  upon  themselves  (publico  periado,  Liv.  —  tuscepto  in  se 
damno,  Suet.).  The  object  of  the  latter  in  doing  this  was  not  to  profit  like  an 
insurer,  who  deals  in  risks,  but  to  induce  individuals  the  more  readily  to  undertake 
the  performance  of  an  urgent  public  duty."  —  M'Culloch't  Diet,  of  Commerce. 


^4  MEASURES   OF  CAPACITY. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM)  contained  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet,  QtdnctU.  i.  10.  4*2.  Varr. 
R.  R,\.\0.\.   Plin.  xviii.  3,  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  quadratus,  consisting  of 
120  feet  square;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  baves  agerentur  cum  aratro  tato 
impetujusto  vel  proteloy  i.  e.  uno  tractu  vel  tenore,  at  one  stretch,  with- 
out stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Donat.  in  Ter,  Pharm,  1.  S.  36., 
non  striffantes,  without  resting,  Plin,  ib.  19.  s.  4?9.  Senee.  Ep.  31. 
Phcedr,  iii.  6.  9.)  Actas  quadraJtus  vnt^iQVE ^nitur  pedibus  cxx.  Hoc 
duplicatum  facit  jugerum,  et  ab  eoy  quod  erat  junctum,  nomenjugeri 
usurpaviif  Col.  v.  1.5.  Jugum  vocabatury  quod  uno  jvgo  bourn  in  die 
exarari  posset^  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ibid. 

An^  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet,  in  length, 
and  four  poles,  or  66  feet,  in  breadth.  The  Scots  acre  is  somewhat 
more  than  one  fidh  larger. 

The  Jugerum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as;  hence 
uncia  agriy  the  twelfth  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  10. 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

The  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Roman  au- 
thors is  the  AMPHORA,  (ex  dfM^X  et  <l}ipvy  quod  vas  efus  menswra 
utrinque  ferretur,  duabuM  ansis,)  called  also  quad  r  ant  a  l  or  cadus, 
[^testa  or  diotajt  and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or  ceramiumy  a  cubic  foot, 
containing  2  umcBf  3  modiiy  8  congii^  48  seaOarii,  and  96  kemimB  or 
cotylcB.  But  the  Attic  amphora  (x^Bo^,  or  metreta)  contained  2 
urfus,  and  72  sextarii. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  [rather  7^]  English, 
and  the  sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkiu  and 
a  half  Scots. 

A  sextarius  contained  2  hemi?us,  4*  quartarii^  8  acetabuloj  and  12 
cyaiMy  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  as; 
thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sexiantes,  quadrantesy  trientesy  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  number  ofcyaihi  which  they  contained.     See  p.  401. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once.  It 
contained  4  liguU^  vel  linguUB^  or  eochleexriay  spoonfuls,  ColumeL  xiL 
21.  Plin.  XX.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  120. 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  an^horoy  was  equal  to  a  cubic  half 
foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine  used  anciently  to 
be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men  among  the  people, 
lAv.  XXV.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CONGIARIUM,  a  gratuity 
or  largess  of  money,  com,  or  oil,  given  to  the  people*,  Liv, 
xxxvii.  37.  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  45.  Suet.  C<bs.  38.,  chiefly  by  the  emperors, 
Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii.  31.  Suet.  Cas.  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  Dom.  4.,  or 
privately  to  an  individual,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1.  AtL  x.  7.  Suet.  Vesp. 
18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,  Suet.  CaL 

*  **  The  distribution  of  salt,  which  Ancus  Martins  made  among  his  subjects  from 
the  salt  pits  he  had  dug  along  the  sea-shore,  gave  rise  to  those  public  liberalities 
called  congiariat  from  the  word  conginsy  a  measure  in  use  among  the  Ancient 
Romans,  conUining  about  a  gallon.  {PUn,  ixxi.  7.)"  —  Hookers  JR.  H,B*lc  t. 
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46.  Ner.  7.  PUn.  Paneg.  25.  TaciL  Ann.  xii.  41 .»  sometimes  also 
coNQiARiuM,  Cic.  AtL  xvi.  8.    Curt.  vi.  2. 

The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to  be  called 
HsMiNARiA,  QuinciiL  vi.  3.  52. 

The  weight  of  rain-water  contained  in  an  amphora  was  80  Roman 
pounds,  in  a  congius  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextarius  I  pound  8  ounces.* 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans  was  the 
CULEUS,  containing  20  amphora. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  CactSus  usually  yielded  7  culei  of  wine  an  acre, 
i.  e.  143  gallons  3^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineyard  300  nummiy 
or  75  denariij  each  culeusy  i.  e.  £2  :  8  :  5^,  about  a  halfpenny  the  En- 
glish pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4.    Columd.  iii.  3« 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry^  the  third  part  of  a 
cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  moditts  of  Gallic 
wheat  weighed  about  20  libr<By  Plin.  xviii.  7.  Five  modii  of  wheat 
used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre,  six  of  barley  and  beans,  and  three  of 
pease,  lb.  24.  Six  modii  were  called  MEDIMNUS,  vel  -«3»,  an  Attic 
measure,  Nep.  Attic.  2.    Cic.  Verr,  iii.  45.  47«  49,  &c. 

ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 

Men  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of  alphabetic 
characters.     'Die  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  constant  mark  of  civilisa- 

*  Libra.  There  were  two  pounds  in  use  among  the  Romans;  the  one  for  liquid 
measure,  to  determine  the  volume  of  a  body  {fnoles)t  the  other  its  weight  {pondus), 
Galen  every  where  distinguishes  the  \lrpaf  fierpiidiv  {libram  mensoriam)  and  the 
XirpetM  oraBnuciiP  {libram  pondo),  and  frequently  compares  them  together.  Both 
were  divided  into  12  uneUB  or  ounces;  and  the  uncitt  into  eight  (/rocAiruv.  Amongst 
liquid  substances,  oil  was  chosen  as  the  standard  for  all  otliers ;  and  hence  Galen 
frequently  alludes  to  the  fjUrpov  with  which  they  measure  oil,  and  the  rh¥  rov  i\alov 
KoXoufi^trrty  xirpcuf.  Tlie  same  writer  informs  us,  that  he  found,  from  his  own 
examination,  that  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  oil  (liquid  measure)  was  to  a  pound 
weight,  as  10  is  to  12  :  or  that  I2oz.  of  the  former  were  equal  to  10  oz.  of  the  latter. 
CoMGii'8.  From  Fannius  we  learn  that  a  congius  contained  9  lbs,  of  oil  (liquid 
measure) ;  for  be  says  expressly,  that  a  sextarius^  which  is  ^  of  a  congius,  contained 
l^Ib.  of  oil.  That  Fannius  is  speaking  of  liquid  measure,  is  evident  from  his 
oteer^ing,  that  the  18  oz.  contiined  in  a  sextarius  of  oil  are  equal  to  15  oz.  in  weight 
(jHrndo):  As  10  :  12 :  :  15  :  18.  Tliis  is  further  confirmed  by  Fannius  remarking, 
Uiat  the  sextariia  contains  1 8  oz.  of  oil  and  20  oz.  of  wine.  Now,  as  the  Romans 
estimated  the  specific  gravity  of  oil  to  wine  in  the  proportion  of,  nine  to  ten,  therefore 
18oz.  of  the  former  must  be  equal  to  20  oz.  of  the  latter;  and  as  the  weight  of  a 
congius  of  oil  is  7  Jibs.,  from  the  same  proportion  it  follows,  that  tlie  xoeight  of  wine 
contained  in  a  congius  is  equal  to  8  lbs.  4  oz.,  or  100 oz.,  and  not  1 20 oz.,  as  has  been 
hitherto  supposed. 

We  may  now  more  easily  understand  the  statement  that  a  congius  is  equal  to  10 
pounds  in  weight  {decern  pondo).  It  cannot  be  that  10  lbs.  liquid  measure  (i.  e,  olei) 
and  10  lbs.  of  wine  in  weight  (jxmdo)  were  contained  in  the  congius ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  it  coutained  9  lb».  of  oil  (L.  M.)  and  7  J  lbs.  of  oil  in  weight. 
The  "  decern  pondo**  of  wine  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  oil ;  and 
we  must  interpret  it  of  the  congius  containing  as  much  wine  in  weight  as  would  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  10  lbs.  of  oil  (L.  M.)  As  the  libra  contained  12  oz.,  and  the 
pound  of  oil  (L.  M.)  was  equal  to  10  oz.  in  weight  (jxmdo)  i  — therefore  10  lbs.  or 
riO  oz.  (L.  M.)  would  be  equal  to  100  oz.,  or  8  lbs.  4  oz.  (pondo),  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  weight  of  the  wine  contained  in  a  congius. 

The  Cyathus,  according  to  Galen,  contained  12  drachms  of  oil  (L.  IVf.),  and  is 
estimated  by  Fannius  at  10  drachms  in  weight,  according  to  the  proportion  stated 
above.  —  Abridged  from  Crevier*s  **  Brevis  Dispuiatio**  about  Weights,  Measures, 
&C.  in  the  4to  edition  of  Livy. 
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tion.  Before  the  invention  of  this  art,  men  employed  various  methods 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  important  events,  and  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising  altan 
or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games  and  festivals ; 
and,  what  was  most  universal,  by  historical  songs,  TadL  de  Mor, 
Germ*  2. 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representation  of  thought  was  the 
painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  figure  of  one 
man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  o^  anotlier  with  a  deadly 
weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in 
Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  Emperor  Monte- 
zuma, by  sending  him  a  large  cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing 
they  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols  called  Bkro- 
glyphicsj  (firom  Upl^,  sacred,  and  yXt/^»,  to  carve,)  whereby  they  repre- 
sented several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  PhcBnicians  contended  about  the  honour  of 
having  invented  letters,  TaciL  Ann,  xi.  14.  PUn.  viL  56.  Lucan.  iii. 
220. 

Cadmus^  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece  near 
1500  years  before  Christ,  Herodot*  v.  58.,  then  only  sixteen  in  numbefi 
a,  /9,  7,  S,  e,  I,  K,  X,  fi^  y,  o,  v,  p,  o-,  t,  u.  To  these,  four  were  added  by 
Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  0,  ^,  ^,  % ;  and  four  after- 
wards by  Simonides,  f,  ij,  t(/,  «,  PUn.  vii.  5^.  s.  57.  Hygin,  Fab, 
277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Liatium  by  Evander  from  Greece,  IM, 
Sf  Liv,  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  the  Greek,  TaciL  ibid.  PUn,  vii.  58.* 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horizontally.  Some  from  the  right 
to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c.f  Some  from  right  to  lefland 
from  left  to  right  alternately,  like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  hence  this  manner  of  writing  was  called  ^vcr^^pfiw.  Bat 
most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing  were  stones  and  bricks, 
Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  i.  4.  Tacii.  Ann.  ii.  60.  Luean,  iii.  223.  Thus  the 
decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  ExotL  xxxiv,  1.,  and  the  laws  of 
Moses,  Detd.  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viiL  32. ;  then  plates  of  brass,  Liv,  m.  51* 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43.,  or  of  lead,  PUn.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job,  xix.  24s  and 
wooden  tablets,  Isaiaky  xxx.  8.  Horat.  Art.  P.  399.  Geil.  ii.  12.  On 
these  all  public  acts  and  monuments,  were  preserved,  Cic.  FmU.  14. 

-    *  «  The  Phcenidans  designated  numbers  by  letters ;  not  so  the  Etruscans.  What 
we  call  Roman  numerals,  are  Etruscan ;  and  they  occur  frequently  on  their  mono- 
mento ;  the  remnants  of  the  hieroglyphical  art  of  writing  which  was  in  use  before  the 
alphabetical.  "-^iVTurfr.  i.  p.  112. 
t  "  The  verses  of  Lucretius,  — 

*  Non  Tyrrbena  retro  volyentem  carmina  frustra 
Indicia  occults  DivClm  percurrere  mentis,' 

sliow  that  in  his  time  the  Etruscan  books  were  still  read  in  the  original,  from  right 
to  left  {retro,y*  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  90. 
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lAf},  vL  20.  Plin.  Pan.  54.  Horai.  Od.  iv.  8.  13.  As  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the  materials  to 
be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as  appears  from  ancient 
marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the  leaves,  or 
inner  bark  (liber)  of  trees ;  whence  leaves  of  paper  (charUSy  foUa,  vel 
plaffuke),  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  still  used  for 
writing  by  several  nations  of  India.  Afterwards  linen,  Liv,  iv.  7.  IS. 
20.,  and  tables  covered  with  wax  were  used.  About  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  paper  first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  an 
Egyptian  plant  or  reed,  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -tim,  whence  our  word 
papery  or  BIBLOS,  whence  fii^ko^y  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats  or 
skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated  with  a 
needle.  One  of  these  membranes  {phUynB  vel  schedm)  was  spread 
on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it  across.  The  one  was 
called  stameny  and  the  other  subtimeny  as  the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a 
web.  Being  moistened  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served 
instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that  dried  in 
the  sun.  Then  these  sheets  (plaguke  vel  schedce)^  thus  prepared, 
were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  never  more  than  twenty  in  what 
was  called  one  SCAPUS  [quire],  or  roll,  PUn.  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar  or  some 
other  animal ;  hence  charta  derUatay  smooth,  polished,  Cic,  Q,  Fr,  ii. 
15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  Augusta, 
regia;  the  next  Liviana;  the  third  Hieratica,  which  used  an- 
ciently to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  the 
sacred  volumes.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  alteration, 
so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior 
kinds  were  called  AmphMeatricay  SattUxLy  Leneoticay  from  places  in 
Egypt  where  paper  was  made ;  and  Fanniana,  from  Fannius,  who 
had  a  noted  manufactory  ((^tcma)  for  dressing  Egyptian  paper  at 
Rome,  PHn.  ib. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers  (involucra  vel  segestrioy  sing. 
•€,)  was  called  Emporetica,  because  used  chiefly  by  merchants  for 
packing  goods,  PUn,  xiii.  12.,  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  Scabra  Bibu- 
LAQUE,  PUn.  Ep.  viii.  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  M  ACROCOLL  A,  sc.  chartay 
as  we  say  roycd  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing  written  on  it,  Macro- 
coLLUM,  sc  volumeny  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Att  xiii.  25.  xvi.  3.  [or  macroco* 
lumy  fr.  xtfXoy,  membruniy  membrana  :  or  fr.  koXXa,  gluHnum,'] 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  who  endeavoured  to 
rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library,  the  use  of  parchment,  or 
the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing,  was  discovered  at  Pergamus, 
hence  called  PERGAMENA,  ^c.  chartay  vel  Membrana,  parchment. 
Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  qtuOuor  htpOtpUiy 
i.  e.  Ubri  e  membranis  factiy  Att.  xiii.  24.  Some  read  Ii4p6ip»iy  i.  e. 
pdleSy  by  a  metonomy,  for  Ubri  peUibus  tecH,  vel  in  pelUbtu  scripli. 
See  MantOius.  Diphthera  Jovis  is  the  register  book  of  Jupiter, 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed. 
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on  which  he  is  supposed  bj  the  poets  to  have  written  down  the  ac- 
tions of  men.  Whence  the  proverb,  Diphtheram  serd  Jtqnier  imsipexU; 
and  Antiquiora  dipJuherd^  Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  PoUuc  vii.  \5.  ^lian. 
ix.  3.     To  this  Plautus  beautifully  alludes,  Rud.  ProL  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parcAmen^;  of  calves,  VEL- 
LUM (quasi  Vitulinum,  sc.  corittm\ 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  wnich  remain  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, few  on  the  papyrus, 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 
pire being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  theptqf^rus  ceased 
The  art  of  making  pap^r  from  cotton  or  silk  (eharta  bot^^na)  was 
invented  in  the  East  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  and, 
in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Coarse 
brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  A.  1588 ;  for  writing 
and  printing,  A.  1G90;  before  which  time  about  100,000^  are  said  to 
have  been  paid  annually  for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves  or  bark 
of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with  a  sharp 
point*,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM.  Hence  Stylo  abttineoy  I 
forbear  writing,  Plin.  JBp.  vii.  21.  On  paper  or  parchment,  a  reed 
sharpened  and  split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS, 
Arundo,  Jistula  vel  canna^  which  they  dipped  in  ink  (cOnxmento  in- 
Hngebant)  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cic.  Att  vi«  8.  ad  Q.  Pr.  ii.  15.  Pen. 
ill  1 L  14.    fforat.  Art,  P.  446.   Plin.  xvi.  S6.  s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib, ;  because,  when  afraid 
of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal  itself,  which  the 
Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic,  de  Nat  2>.  ii.  20.  Ovid.  HaUeut. 
18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets  covered 
with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stylus  was  broad  at  one  end; 
so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turned  the  styhis, 
and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it 
anew.  Hence  scepe  styhim  vertas^  make  frequent  corrections,  HoraL 
Sat.  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these  tables,  for 
the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when  any  thing  appeared 
sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on  paper  or  parchment  and 
published,  HoraL  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than  on 
paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping  the  reed  in 
ink,  QuinctiL  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working  with  a 
file  (lima  labor) ;  hence  cpus  limare^  to  polish,  Cic*  OraL  i.  25. ;  Hmare 
de  cUiquOy  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Idemy  iii.  9. ;  supremam  Umam  oper. 
iriy  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  5. ;  limd  tnardacius  uti,  to 
correct  more  carefully,  Ovid,  PonL  i.  5.  19.  Liber  rasus  limd  omio, 
polished  by  the  correction  of  a  friend,  Id,  ii.  4. 17. ;  ultima  lima  d^kit 
meis  scriptisy  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  30.,  i.  e.  summa  manus  operi  dejmty  vei 
non  imposita  esty  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it  was  not 

*  "  Hence  exaroy  to  write.*'  —  T, 
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fioished ;  meiaph.  vd  translat.  a  picturd^  quam  manus  ewn^pkt  cUque 
omat  supremcLj  Senr.  in  Virg.  uEn.  vii.  572. ;  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ; 
thus,  Et  nude  tomatos  (some  read  fomuUos)  incudi  reddere  versus^  to 
alter,  to  correct,  HoratArt.  P.  441.;  uno  opere  eandem  incudem  diem 
nodemque  hmdere^  to  be  always  teachii^  the  same  thing,  Cic.  OraU  ii. 
59.  Ablatum  tnediis  opus  est  incudibus  iUudy  the  work  was  published 
in  an  imperfect  state,  Ovid,  ibid*  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or  parch- 
ment (charta  deletitia)^  called  Palimpsestos  (a  vd^y,  rursus,  et  4/»&, 
radoS)  vel  palinxestus  (a  (tv,  rado),  on  which  they  might  easily  erase 
(delere)  what  was  written,  and  write  it  anew,  MartiaL  xiv.  7*  Cic 
Fcmu  yii.  18.  But  it  seems  this  might  have  been  done  on  any  parch- 
ment, Herat,  Art  P.  389.  They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by 
interlining  {suprcucripto)^  Plin.  £p.  vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-bo(^s  (ADVERSARIA,  -ort^m,) 
in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any  thing,  that  it  might 
not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  account,  for 
instance,  or  of  any  deed,  (ut  ex  iis  jusUe  tabwce  conficereniur,)  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  2, 3.  Hence  r^erre  in  adversaria^  to  take  a  memorandum 
of  a  thing,  lb. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  or 
parchment,  and  always  joined  (agglutinabarU)  one  sheet  (scheda)  to 
the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what  they  had  to  write,  and  then 
rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staflF;  hence  VOLUMEN,  a  volume  or 
scroll.  Evolvere  librum,  to  open  a  book  to  read,  Cic.  Tusc.x.  11. 
Top.  9.;  cmimi  sui  complicatam  notionem  evolvere,  to  unfold,  to  explain, 
Ojf.  iiLl9. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so  that 
usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books. 
Thus,  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses,  mutaUe  ter  quinque 
volumina  formce^  Trist.  i.  1.  117.  So  Cic.  Tusc*  iii.  3.  AttAv.  10. 
JFofn,  XYi,  17.  When  the  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided 
into  two  volumes  ;  thus,  Studiosi  tres^  i.  e.  three  books  on  Rhetoric, 
in  sex  volumina  propter  amplitudinem  divisiy  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  Some- 
times a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  in  one  volume ; 
thus,  Homerus  totus  in  uno  volumine,  i.  e.  forty-eight  books,  Ulpian.  L 
52.  JD.  de  Legat.  iii.  Hence  annosa  volumina  vaium,  aged  books, 
HoraL  Ep.  ii.  ] .  26.     Peragere  volumina^  to  compose,  Plin.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  (in 
utrdque  pagind)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called  OPISTHO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin.  ib.,  i.  e.  scriptus  et  in  tergo  (ex  ^urBtv,  a 
iergoy  et  ypd^u,  scribo),  Juvenal,  i.  1 .  6.,  in  char/d  aversd,  Martial,  viii. 
62.,  in  very  small  characters  (minutissimiSy  sc.  Uteris),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (buUa)  of  wood, 
bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for  security 
and  ornament  (ad  conservationem  et  omatum),  called  UMBILICUS, 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  human  body ;  hence  Ad  um^ 
biiicum  adducere,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  to  finish,  Eorat.  Ep.  xiv.  8., 
ad  umbilicos  pervenire.  Martial,  iv.  91.  Some  suppose  this  ornament 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roll,  Schol.  in  fforat.,  but 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick  (bacillus  vel  sureulus)  on  which  the 
book  was  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  Ovid.  Trist. 
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i.  L  8.  MartiaL  xi.  108. ;  hence  we  usually  find  nmbUki  m  the  plar«, 
QxiulL  xz.  7.  MarHtd.  i.  67.  iii.  2. 5,  6.  TiiL  61.;  and  in  iStatm^ 
8Uv.  iv.  9.  8.,  ^tfttf  ttifiWtt^  cjeecmilttf  AW 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  na»d 
in  English ;  thus,  Ddphi  wMHeui  Oracioy  Liv.  xxxr.  18^  crin 
terrarumy  Id.  zxxTiii.  47.  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  S6.  So  Cfic.  Verr.  iv.  4S. 
CutUuB  lacuSf  in  quojhtctueiinsula,  ItaHa  ttffiMtcw,  Plin.  iii.  IS.  s.  11  ^ 
and  for  a  sfadl  or  pebble,  Cie.  Orat  ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  Aey  went,  small 
writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARE^  yel  -io,  (qtidd  non  majores 
erant  qu^m  quae  pugno,  vel  pugtUo  comprtkenderentur^  vel  quod  m  n» 
tfyh  pungendo  acrtMctfifr^  by  Homer,  «/Mtxf(,  77.  vi.  169.;  hence 
said  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  PHn,  xiiL 
1  ] .,  on  which  they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  JPUn,  JS^ 
i.  6.,  Ovid.  Met  ix.  520.,  either  with  their  own  hand,  Pli$i.  viii.  9.,  or 
by  means  of  a  slave,  called,  from  his  office,  NOTARIUS,  /<iL  ilL  5.,  or 
Tabellarius,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  4«. 

The  pugiUarew  were  of  an  obloi^  form,  made  of  citron,  or  box  wood, 
or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured  or  white  wax,  Omd 
Amor,  i.  12.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  S.,  containing  two  leaves  (diqdke$^ 
himmyxfii)^  three,  four,  five,  or  more,  Martial,  ib.y  with  a  gmaul  maigin 
raised  aJl  round*  as  may  be  seen  in  the  models  of  tliem  which  ^1 
remain.  Thev  wrote  on  them  (exarabant)  with  a  s^ht$,  hence  Ceri$ 
et  styh  ineumberef  for  in  pugillariints  tcribere,  Plin.  Ep.  vli.  27.  JBe- 
nUttere  atylumy  to  give  over  writing,  lb. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city,  PUn, 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  39.,  they  oflen,  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  used  the 
graphium  or  stylus  as  a  weapon,  Suet.  des.  82.  Cal,  28.  CL  15.  35. 
Senec  de  Clem,  i.  14.,  which  they  carried  in  a  case,  (dieea  eaktnuma, 
aut  graphiariay  vel  grapMariumy)  Martial,  xiv.  21.  Hence  probably 
the  stiletto  of  the  modem  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand  was  called  CHIRO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  -tim,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  1.  xvi.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  17.  Aug. 
87.,  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  handwriting,  Cie,  PkiL  ii.  4. 
Fam,  ii.  13.  x.  21.  Ait  ii.  20.  Nat,  D,  ii.  74.  Versus  wsius  ckirth 
grtgfho  scriptiy  with  his  own  hand.  Suet  Ner,  52,  CSurographai^ 
aHcfffus  imitariy  Id.  Aug.  64.   Tit.  3. 

But  ckirogr^hum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation,  which  a 
person  wrote  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his 
ring,  JuvenaL  xiii,  137.  Suet  Cal,  11.  When  the  obligation  was 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  as  between  an 
undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA,  -us, 
vel  -tfm,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  36.  Plant.  Asin.  iv.  1.,  whidi  is  dso  pat 
for  a  passport  or  furlough,  Plaut  Ccgo.  ii.  3. 90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books,  were 
kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM  oe/  CAPSA,  an  escritoir,  a  box  or  case 
(arada  vel  locukui)^  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  121.  iv.  22.  x.  63.,  commonJj 
carried  bv  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of  rank  to  school,  JucenaL  x. 
117.,  called  Capsarius,  Suet  Ner,S6.y  or  Librarius,  Id,  €3,55., 
together  with  the  private  instructor,  Pjedagoous,  3id, ;  also  for  the 
most  part  of  servile  condition,  Pkmt  Baceh,  1,  2.,  distinguished  from 
the  public  teacher,  called  PRiECEPTOR,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13.   Senecde 
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/n  ii.  22.,  Doctor  vel  Magister,  Id.  Paineg.  47.,  but  not  properly 
DoMiirus,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  sometimes  was,  SueL 
CI.  21.  Tacit,  Ann,  ii.  87.,  especially  to  a  person  whose  name  was 
unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us,  Senec.  Ep.  iii.  47. ;  thus, 
DoMiNA  is  used  ironically  for  mistress  or  madam,  Ter,  Heaut.  iv.  1. 15« 
Augustus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suet,  53., 
nor  Tiberius,  Id,  27.,  because  that  word  prOT)erly  signifies  a  master  of , 
slaves  (qui  domi  prceest  vel  imperat),  Ter.  £un.  iii.  2.  33.  An  under 
teacher  was  called  Hypodidascalus,  Cic,  Fam,  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and  books  themselves 
(ksvo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto),  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  74.* 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and  not  by 
that  of  a  transcriber  (manu  librarii)^  it  was  called  AUTOGRAPHUS, 
Suet,  Aug.  71.  87.,  or  Idiogrdphus^  Gell.  ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself,  or  his 
actions,  were  called  Commentarii,  Cces,  8f  Cic,  Brut.  75.  SueL  Ccbs. 
56.  Tib.  61.,  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials,  or  journals,  (XHariOy 
ephemerides^  acta  diumay  8^c.)  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  f.  viii.  11.  Phil.  i.  1. 
Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31,  32.  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22. 
X.  d6.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book,  were  called 
HypomnemdtOo  Cic.  Att  xvi.  14.  21.  Also  Commentarii  ekctorum  vel 
excerptorumy  books  of  extracts  or  common-place  books,  PHn.  Ep,  iii.  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers  (btbUopoUs),  they 
were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  EoraL  j^. 
i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  CatuU.  xx.  8.  TibuU.  iu.  1.  lO.f 

*  ^  Wkh  their  bags  of  counters,  and  ihevr  cypliering  tablet  hanging  on  the  left  arm. 
Tbe  teim  tabula  is  here  applied  to  the  table  for  reckoning,  and  for  performing  yarious 
operations  in  arithmetic,  used  by  tbe  Roman  boys  and  others.  The  coroputarioDs 
vere  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  counters  {calculi  or  lapiUi) :  some- 
times,  as  with  us,  characters  were  employed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  table  was  covered 
with  sand  or  dust  The  more  common  name  is  abacus.  Compare  the  ezplanatioa 
of  the  scholiast :  Tabtdanh  in  qua  el  characteres  arilhmeticos  nolabant  el  calcvdos  ordi' 
note  discebarU," -^  Anthou. 

"  The  Romans  borrowed  their  abacus  from  the  Greeks.  The  pupils  were  in- 
structed to  compute  by  forming  progressive  rows  of  counters  (calculi),  and  the 
same  board  (tabula)  served  also  (when  covered  witli  green  sand,  the  pulvis  erudilus  of 
tbe  ancients,  Cic,  de  N,  D,  ii.  18.)  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  geometry.  The  use  of  the  abacus,  called  sometimes,  likewise,  the  Mensa 
Pythagftrica,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  noble  Roman  youth :  — • 

'  Nee  qui  abaco  numeros,  et  secto  in  pulvere  melas 
Scit  risisse  yafer.* — Pers»  Sat,  i.  131. 

A  small  box  or  coffer,  called  a  loculus,  having  compartments  to  hold  the  calculi  or 
counters,  was  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  abacus." — Encyc.  BrUan.  art.  Abacus, 

"  The  familiar  use  of  these  counters  gave  rise  to  numerous  metaphorical  phrases 
amongst  classical  authors,  which  have  reference  to  arithmetical  operations  on  the 
abacus :  thus  calculos  jxmere,  or  movere,  to  state  an  argument ;  hie  calculus  aceedat, 
to  signify  the  addition  of  a  proof  to  others  which  have  preceded ;  calculum  delrahere, 
or  subducere,  to  suppress  a  proof  or  step  in  an  argument ;  calculum  reducere,  to 
change  a  line  of  conduct  or  reasoning  with  which  you  are  dissatisfied ;  and  many 
other  phrases,  the  proper  force  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
use  of  this  instrument.** —  Encyc  Metr.  art.  Arithmetic, 

t  *<  It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  antiquity,  the  right  of  an  author  to  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  publishing  and  selling  his  own  works  (copyri^Ai)  was  recognised, 
but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  was.  Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  (Prolog,  in 
EuDttcfa.  1.  20.)  says,  <  Fabulam,  quam  nunc  afituri  sumus,  postquam  .£dHei  rni^ 
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When  a  book  was  sent  anywhere,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a  thread, 
and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence  signata  volumina^  Horat. 
£p.  L  13.  So  letters,  Cic,  Cat.  iii.  5.  The  roll  was  usually  wrapped 
round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment,  Plin.  xiii.  11.,  or  with  part 
of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  20.  13. 
Hence  the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place,  Fknt  ex  te  opisthogr&pha  lite- 
rarum,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written  on  the  back  showed 
to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  custom  of 
dividing  them  into  pages  {pagifUB)^  and  folding  them  into  the  form  of 
a  pocket-book  or  account-book,  (libellus  memorialis  vel  rcUionalis), 
with  distinct  pages,  like  our  books ;  whereas  formerly,  consuls  and 
generals,  when  they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  lioe 
quite  across  the  sheet  (transversa  chartd),  witliout  any  distinction  of 
pages,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  volume.  Suet,  C(BS.  56.  Hence,  after 
this,  all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  from 
them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to  be  written 
and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI.  (See  p.  21.)  Suet.  Aug. 
xlv.5S.  Tift,  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  N.15.  DomU.  17.  Martial,  vrn.  SI.  S% 
or  CoDiciLLi,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  xxii.  42.  Cat.  18.  67. 29., 
rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  applied  chiefly  to  a  person's  last  will, 
(see  p.  58.)  also  to  writing  tables,  the  same  with  pugiUareSy  or  to 
letters  written  on  them,  Cic.  Phil,  viii.  10.  Fam.  iv,  12.  vi.  18.  ix.26. 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  11.  Suet.  CL  5.  N.  49. 

A  writ,  conferring  any  exclusive  r^ht  or  privilege,  was  called 
DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  l&llus  duplicatus,  vel  duarum  foliorumy  consisting 
of  two  leaves  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  the  emperor,  or  any 
Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call  Letters  Patenij  i.  e.  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  patenty  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.  Att.  x.  17. 
Pis.  37.  Senec.  Ben.  vii.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.  7., 
given  particularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get 
the  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for  despatch,  Piin.  Ep. 
X.  54,  55.  121.  ITac.  Hist.  ii.  54.] 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper^  parchment,  tablets,  or  whatever 
materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  distinct  leaves  above 
one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  {quasi  caudex,  plurium  Udfularum 
contextttSy  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  1 3.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  &  Ascon.  in 
loc.)  particularly  account-books ;  tabula  vel  Codices,  aocq}ti  et  expcnsij 
Cic.  Kosc.  Com.  i.  2,  &c.  Verr.  ii.  61.,  libri  or  libelli.  Thus,  we  say 
Uber  and  volumen  of  the  same  thing,  Quinctil.  ix.  4.  f.,  Uber  grandi 
volumine,  Cell.  xi.  6.,  but  not  codex,  Legere  vel  recitare  suum  codiceat, 
the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own  law  from  a  book 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  herald  and  secretary,  whose 
office  that  was,  (see  p.  85.  &  157.)  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  in- 
tercession of  another  tribune,  Ascon.  in  Comd.  Cic.  Vat  2.   Quinctil 

runt ;'  but  why  should  the  magistrates  have  bought  it  if  it  had  been  free  to  every  one 
to  copy  it?     Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  says, 

'  Sunt  quidam,  qui  me  dicunt  non  esse  poetam  ; 

Sed  qui  me  yendit,  bibliopola,  putat.* — Ub.  xiv.  Ep,  194. 
This  evidently  conveys  the  idea  that  he  had  assigned  the  right  to  sell  his  book  to  a 
single  person  who  pro6ted  by  it.     Passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  ia 
Horace  {de  Arte  JP^t.),  Juvenal.  SaL  vii.  83.  &c.'*  -^M'CuUoch. 
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iv.  4*.  Hence,  in  after-times,  Codex  was  applied  to  any  collection  of 
laws.     See  p.  196. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERiE,  Cie. passim:  hence, 
QuAM  VELLEM  NEsciRE  LiTERAS,  I  wish  I  could  not  writc,  Su£t.  Nev, 
10.  Senec,  Clem,  1.  But  liter<B  is  most  frequently  applied  to  epistolary 
writings,  (EPISTOLiE  vel  charUB  epistoiares,  Cic.)  used  in  this  sense 
by  the  poets,  also  in  the  sing.,  Ovid,  Pont.  i.  7. 9.  ii.  7.  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9. 
xix. /?«.  xxi.y^n. ;  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Att,  xiii.  39.  Fam,  ii.  17. 
Arch,  8.  Fcrr.  i.  36. ;  or  for  one's  handwriting  (manus)y  Cic.  Att. 
vii.  2. ;  but,  in  prose,  litera  commonly  signifies  a  letter  of  tlie  alphabet, 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic,  Q,  Fr,  i.  1. 
13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  ii.4. :  Cooicilli  were  also  given  to  those  pre- 
sent.   Tacit  Ann.  iv.  39.    Senec.  Ep.  55.     So  Libelli,  Suet.  Aug.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their  letters,  if 
long,  into  pages,  Cic.  Att  vi.  2.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2,  3.  Fam.  ii.  13.  xi.  25., 
and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book,  ScTiec.  Ep.  45.,  tied  them 
round  with  a  thread  (lino  obligabant),  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid.  Ep. 
xviii.  28.,  as  anciently,  Nep.  Paus.  4.  Curt.  vii.  2.,  covered  the  knot 
with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  (creta)y  Cic.  Place.  16.  Verr.  iv.  26., 
and  sealed  it  (obsignabant)y  Plant.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  96.,  first  wetting 
the  ring  with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it,  Ovid,  Trist, 
V.  4,  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  epistolam  vel  literas 
resignarcy  aperire,  vel  solvere,  to  open,  Nep.  Hann.  11.  Cic.  Att.  xi.  9., 
resolvere,  Li  v.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  small  postscript  remained  after  the 
page  was  completed,  it  was  written  crosswise  (transversim)  on  the 
margin,  Cic.  Att.  v.  !• 

In  writing  letters,  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name  first,  and 
then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Auson.  Ep.  20.,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  fondness, 
Cic.  Sf  Plin.  Martial,  xiv.  11. ;  if  he  was  invested  with  an  office,  that 
likewise  was  added,  but  no  epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular 
friends,  whom  they  sometimes  called  humanissimi,  optimi^  dulcissimi, 
aninuB  swb,  &c.,  Cic.  &  Plin.  passim. 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM,  sc.  dicit,  wishes 
health,  as  the  Greek  x^h^^^>  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *  ^^  Horace,  Ep.  i.  8.  Hence 
saliUem  alicui  mittere,  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  1.  39.  Ovid.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii. 
1.,  &c.,  multam  vel  plurimam  dicereyodscribere,  dare,  impertire,  nuntiarey 
referrcy  &c.,  as  we  express  it,  to  send  compliments,  &c.,  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 
Ate.  xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with  Si  vales,  bene  est  vel  gaudeo, 
EGO  valeo,  Senec.  Ep,  i.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  11.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.  10. 
xiv.  8.  11.  &c.,  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  letters,  Hirt.  B. 
Hisp.26.  They  ended  with  Vale,  Ovid.  Trist  y.  13.  33.  Cur  A 
ut  vale  as  ;  sometimes  ave  or  salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this 
addition,  mi  anime,  mi  suavissime,  &c.  They  never  subscribed 
their  name  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  person  to  whom  tHey  wrote ;  as,  Deos  oosecro  ut  te  conservent, 
Suet.  Tib.  21.,  which  was  always  done  to  the  Emperors,  Dio.  Ivii.  11., 
and  called  Subscriptio,  Suet.  Tib.  32.  The  day  of  the  month,  some- 
times the  hour,  was  annexed.  Suet.  Aug,  50. 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called  TA- 
BELLARIUS,  Cic,  for  the  Romans  had  no  established  post.  There 
sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  sometimes 
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not,  Plutarch,  in  Dione.  When  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  by 
Antony  at  MutTna,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates 
of  lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers  (urinatores%  and 
so  received  his  answer,  Dio.  xlvi.  36.  Frontin.  iii.  13.  7-  Appian 
mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling 
into  a  besieged  city  or  camp,  Mithrid,  p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9.  IL  10. 
Julius  Caesar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to  keep  secret, 
always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  afler  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
used ;  as  D  for  a,  e  for  b,  &c.  Suet.  Cces,  56.  Dio.  xl.  11.  Augustus 
used  the  letter  following,  Dio.  li.  3.,  as  b  for  a,  and  c  for  b  ;  for  z,  era, 
Suet  Aug.  88.  Isidor.  1. 24.  So  that  those  only  could  understand  the 
meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writing,  GelL  xviL  9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  freedmen  who  wrote  their  letters,  called 
AB  epistolis,  Sv£t.  CUzud.  28.  (a  manu  vel  amanuenses),  Sud, 
Cces.  74.  Aug.  67.  Vesp.  Tit.  i.  3.,  and  accounts  (a  rationibus,  vel 
ratiocintUareSy  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Suet.  Claud.  28.),  also  who  wrote  shorts 
hand,  (Actuarii,  Suet.  Jul,  55.,  vel  Notarii,  Senec.  Ep.  90.)  as 
quickly  as  one  could  speak ;  Currant  verba  Ucet,  manus  est  vehdor 
illis,  Martial,  xiv.  208. ;  on  waxen  tables,  Auson.  Ep.  146.  17.  ManiL 
iv.  195.,  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses^  Plin.  £p.  iii.  5.  ix.  36.;  who 
transcribed  their  books  (Libra  rii),  Cic.  Att*  xii.  3.  Ztv.  xxxviiL  55.; 
who  glued  them  (Glutinatores,  Cic.  Att.  ix.  4.,  vulgarly  called 
lihrorum  concinnatares  vel  compactores,  j3i^Xioirr/7o2,  bookbinders) ;  po- 
lished them  with  pumice-stone  (pumice  poliebant  vel  UetTiffobanl, 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.9.  iii.  1.  13.),  anointed  them  with  the  Juice  of  cedar 
(cedro  iUinebant)^  to  preserve  them  from  moths  and  rottenness  (a  tineis 
etcarie)j  Ibid.  &  Plin.  xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2.  v.  6.  viii.  61.;  hence 
carmina  cedro  linendoy  worthy  of  immortality,  Horat.  Art.  P.  332.  [and 
kept  them  in  cases  of  cypress,  levi  servanda  cupresso^  Ibid.]  ;  so  Pers. 
i.  42.  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with  vermilion^  (Minium,  t.  dn- 
nabarisy  Ovid.  ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple  (coccus  Yelpurpura)^  Martial, 
ib.,  red  earth,  or  red  ochre  (rubrica) ;  (see  p.  195.) ;  who  took  care  of 
tiieir  library  ^a  bibliotheca),  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77. ;  assisted  them  in 
their  studies  (a  studiis.  Suet.  Col.  28.);  read  to  them,  (Anagnostje, 
sing,  -esy  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.,  Lectores,  SuA. 
Aug.  78.  Plin.  Ep.^'m.  1.) 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under  the 
Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Thus  Narcissus, 
the  secretary  (ab  epistolis  vel  secreiis)  of  Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household  (a  rationibus).  Suet.  Claud.  28.  So  the  master 
of  requests  (a  libellis)^  Suet.  Dom.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made  was  called  OFFICINA  dbr- 
tarioy  Plin.  xviii.  10.;  where  it  was  sold,  TABERNA  ;  and  so  Offi- 
CiN^  ARMORUM,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4.  Cyclopum,  workhouses,  Horat.  Od. 
i.  4.  8.  Sapient i«,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  13.  omnium  artiumy  eioquentia  vel 
dicendiy  schools.  Id.  Orat.  13.  Fin.  v.  3.  But  officina  and  ttd)ema 
are  sometimes  confounded,  Plin.  x.  43.  s.  60.* 

A  warehouse,  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise,  Apotheca  ; 

*  **  OJftcma  was  originally,  I  conceire,  ojAfidna,  as  we  have  it  in  Plautus,  US- 
iii.  8.  7.  —  *  Si  ea  in  opificina  nesciam,*  and  came  Boon  to  be  contracted  into  qffiep»j 
a  shop  for  work.  Taberna,  by  metath.  for  Trabena,  was  a  sort  of  shed  or  boo(b| 
constructed  of  boards  (ex  trabe),  and  denoted  any  erection  constructed  of  tbese  ma- 
terials. As  contradistinguished  to  officina^  I  conceive  that  it  means  a  shop  wberc 
goods  are  either  manufactured  or  sold."  '^{Crombie's  Gymn.  i.  p.  S3S.) 
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a  bookseller's >hop,  Taberna  libraria,  Cie.  PML  iL  9.»  or  simply  £t- 
hraria,  GelL  v.  4*  Librarium,  a  chest  for  holding  books,  Cuu  MtL  12. 
The  street,  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  (bibSopola)  chiefly  lived, 
was  called  Argilbtus,  Mart,  u  4.  or  that  part  of  the  Forum  or  street 
called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue  of  the  god  Vertiimnns, 
ff&raL  i^  i.  2a  1. 

LIBRAEIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  theplace  where  they  were  kept,  was 
called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Feshis. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284,  containing  700,000  Tolumes,  OeHvL 
17. ;  the  next  by  Attains,  or  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  Plm,  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library  was  a  building  called  MU- 
SEUM, (i.  e.  domicilium^  spectu  vel  templum  muas  dicatumj)  Plin. 
£p.  i.  9.,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  (tn/yo^^)  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the  public  expense,  with  a 
covered  walk  and  seats  (exedr(B)y  where  they  might  dupute,  Strab. 
17.  An  additional  museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius,  SueL  Claud* 
42.  Museum  is  used  by  us  for  a  repository  (gleamed  curiosities^  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Cesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  Plutarch,  in  Ccrs. 
^  Bio.  42.  38.,  but  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  Hirtius  mentions  this 
circumstance.  It  was  again  restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  pur- 
pose, received  from  Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting 
of  200,000  volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anion.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world  as  Pliny  observe^, 
was  created  by  Asinius  roUio,  [from  the  produce  of  the  i^oils  in  the 
Dalmatian  War,  A.  U.  715,]  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv.  2.  in  the  Atrium 
of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist  iii.  1.  71.  on  Mount  Aventine, 
Mart.  xii.  3.  5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hilL  [A.U.  726],  Suet.  29.  Dio.  liii.  1.,  and 
another  in  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  MarceU.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  60.  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome;  in  the  Capitol,  Suet. 
Dom.  20.,  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  GelL  xvi.  8.,  in  the  house  of  Tibe- 
rius, Gell.  xiii.  18,  &c  But  the  chief  was  the  Ulpian  library,  insti- 
tuted by  Trajan,  GelL  xi.  17.,  which  Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  his  Thermm^  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  2. 

Many  private  persons  [as  Cicero  and  LucuUus]  had  good  libraries, 
Cic,  Fam.  vii.  28.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4.  Au.  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  in  LueulL 
Senec.  de  Tranq.  9.  Horat.  Od.  i.  29. 13.,  particularly  in  their  country 
^llas,  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  2.  Martial,  vii.  16.   Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  ['<  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4* 
22."  T.]  Sttet.  Tib.  70.  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  7.  iv.  28.,  particularly  of  inge- 
nious and  learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  JuvenaL  u.  ?.*»  the  walls  and 

*  These  pictures  or  busts  (inuigines)  were  contained  in  circular  escutcheons  or 
■bielda :  hence  c^ygwM  is  used  for  the  representation  itself  of  any  illustrious  person  : 
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roof  with  glasses,  Boeth,  ConsoL  PUn.  xxxvu  25.  Senec.  Bp,  86. 
StaL  Silv,  i.  5.  42.  The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases  (Arma- 
ria vel  CAPS^)  along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes  numbered, 
Vopisc.  Tac.  8.,  called  also  Foruli,  Su^.  Aug.  81.  Juvenal,  iii.  219., 
LocuL AMENTA,  Senec.  Tranq.  9.,  Nidi,  MartiaL  i.  118,,  buttbeaeare 
supposed  by  some  to  denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases* 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  BibUatheoariut 
is  used  only  by  later  writers.  • 

HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  nothing 
else  but  cottages  Uoscb  vel  tuffuriuy)  thatched  with  straw,  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  9.  18. ;  hence  CULMEN,  the  roof  of  a  house  {quod  cuknis  tiegeba- 
tur)f  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  6.   Mn.  viii.  654". 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  [A.  U.  364],  it  was  rebuBt 
in  a  more  solid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  building 
prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets,  Liv.  v.  55.  Dio. 
xiv.  116. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction  (nuUd  dis- 
tincHone  passim  erectcB\  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.,  or  regard  to  property, 
(omisso  sin  cdienique  aiscrimine,  adeo  ui  fornia  urbis  esset  occupaia 
fnagis,  quhm  divisce  similisy)  where  every  one  built  in  what  part  he 
chose,  Liv.  ib,;  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were 
covered  only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (SCANDULJE  vel  «:«- 
duUsy  i.  e.  tabellcBy  inparvas  laminas  scissce,)  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s-  15.* 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  Rome  was  first  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to  boast,  that  he  had 
found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble ;  Marmoream  se  reUn- 
quercy  quant  lateritiam  accepisset,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  The  streets,  how- 
ever, still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  Suet.  Ner,  38.  Tacit,  -4«ii.xv. 
88.,  and  private  houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous, 
from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Juvenal,  iii.  133. 
&c.   Scalis  habito  tribus,  sed  aids,  three  stories  high.  Martial,  i.  US. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground.  Of  fourteen  wards  (regianes)  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained  entire,  TaciL  Ann,  xv. 
40.  Nero  himself  was  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  con- 
flagration. He  beheld  it  from  the  tower  of  Maecenas ;  and  delighted, 
as  he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played  the  Taking  cf  Troyy 
drest  like  an  actor.  Suet.  38.    Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  39,  40.  44. 

thus  Tacitus  {Arm.  ii.  83. ),  in  describing  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Ger- 
manicus,  says,  <  Cum  censeretur  clypcus,  auro  et  magnitudme  insignis,  inter  auctores 
eloquentifB:'  which  Pliny,  xxxv.  3.^  thus  explains  :  <  Scilicet  scutis,  qualiterapud 
Trojam  pugnatum,  continebantur  imagines,  unde  et  nomen  habuere  Gypeitntm, 
Origo  plena  virtutis,  faciem  reddi  in  scuto  cujusque,  qui  fuerit  usus  illo.'  Compere 
ffor.  Od.  \.  38,  11.  Suet.  Calig.  16. :  Inter  reliquos  honores  decretus  est  ei  clypeus 
aureus,  t.  e.  clypeata  imago.     See  Lio.  xxv.  39. 

*  **  Mamurra,  a  Roman  knJght,  and  general  of  artillery  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  where 
be  raised  an  immense  fortune,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome  who  in- 
crusted  his  house  with  marble,  and  made  all  his  pillars  of  solid  marble.  (PHn.  HisL 
wxyi.  6  y*  ^  Middleton's  Lifeo/Cic.  ii.  p.  170. 
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The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour.  The 
streets  were  made  straight  and  broader ;  th6  areas  of  the  houses  were 
measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to  70  feet,  as  under  Au- 
gustus, Strab,  V.  p.  162.  Each  house  had  a  portico  before  it,  fronting 
the  street,  and  did  not  communicate  with  any  other  by  a  common  wall, 
as  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house  to  be  built  of 
Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire  (ignibusimpervius)^ 
Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility. 
Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness  of  the  street,  and 
height  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive  to  healtli,  as  preventing 
by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat,  Ibid, 

Buildings  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  INSULiE*: 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS  vel  JEdes  private  /SW. 
Ner,  16.  38.  44.   TadL  Ann,  vi.  45.  xv.  41.     See  p.  52. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of  Roman 
houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small  houses  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  houses  of 
opulent  Roman  citizens,  [being  generally  but  of  one  floor.] 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  there  was  an 
access  to  it,  GelL  xvi.  5.  Cic,  C<Bcin,  12.  PhivJL  Most,  iii.  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  (aurea  domtui)  of  Nero  was  so 
large  that  it  contained  three  porticoes,  a  mile  long  each,  and  a  pond 
like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Here 
was  also  a  colossus  of  himself  or  statue  of  enormous  magnitude,  120 
feet  high.     See  p.  302.t 

2.  JANUA,  ostium  vel  fores^  the  gate  (Porta  murorum  et  caS" 
trorum;  Janua  parietis  et  domorum),  made  of  various  kinds  of  wood, 
cedar,  or  cypress,  Virff,  G,  ii.  442.,  elm,  oak,  &c.,  Ovid,  Met,  iv.  487. 
Amor,  ii.  1.  25.;  sometimes  of  iron.  Plant,  Pers,  iv.  4.  21.,  or  brass, 
Plin,  xxxiv.  3.,  and,  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold,  Cic, 
VePr,  iv.  56,  Plin,  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  had 
to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  yirg.  ^n,  ii.  492.  Sen,  Ep,  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little  without  the 
wall,  were  called  ANTiE,  and  the  ornaments  affixed  to  them,  wrought 
in  wood  or  stone,  Antepagmenta,  Pestus, 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  folds  (vALViE, 
quod  intus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  granted  to  any 
one  by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outwards ;  as  to  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice  conquered  the  Sabines  (ut 
domus  eorum  fores  extra  aperirentur)^  Plin.  xxxvi.'15.,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street  (in  publicum) ; 
and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  oy  striking  the 
door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without  to  keep  at  a  dis- 

*  /.  e.  according  to  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  299.,  bouses  divided  into  stories,  which  each 
occupier  had  in  absolute  ownership. 

t  The  enclosure  of  Nero*s  palace  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
Mount,  being  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  was  destroyed  by  Vespasiim,  as  being 
too  gorgeous,  even  for  a  Roman  emperor. 
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tance.  Hence  Cbepuit  foris,  ConcrqmUa  Gfycerio  oBUum^  the  door 
of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  t.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened,  Ter.  And. 
iy.  1.  59.  Hec.  iv.  1.  6.  Plant  Amph.  i.  2.  34.  This  the  Greeks  called 
^^tiv  ^v^ap ;  knocking  from  without,  wTTUff  puUare  velpuliare. 

A  slave  watched  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter  (JANITOR), 
Omd.  Fast.  i.  138.,  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  puer  ab  janua,  N^. 
Han.  12.  ClattstritumtUy  Cell.  xii.  10.,  usually  in  chains  (caienaius)^ 
Columel.  praef.  10.  Ovid.  Ara.  i.  6.  1.  25.  [Tibull.  El.  i.  55.^,  which 
when  emancipated  he  consecrated  to  the  Lares^  Herat.  Sat.  i.  5.  65., 
or  to  Saturn  [in  allusion  to  the  equality  of  condition,  which  prevailed 
in  the  golden  age].  Mart.  iii.  29.,  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod  (antHdo 
vel  virpa),  Senec.  de  Const.  14.,  and  attended  by  a  dog,  likewise 
chained,  Suet.  VU.  16.  Senec.  de  Ird,  iiL  37.  On  the  porter's  cell 
was  sometimes  this  inscription,  Cave  canem,  Petron.  29.  PiauL 
Most.  iii.  2.  162. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sexi.  Bosc  20. 
Arrich.  vi.,  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning  when  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47<,  a  certam  number  of  them  were 
annually  carried  through  the  city,  and  then  impaled  on  a  cross,  PUn. 
xxix.  4>. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door  (Janitrices), 
usually  old  women,  Plaut.  Cure.  L  1.  76.  TUmtt.  i.  7.  67.  Petrtm.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  hke,  the  gates  were 
adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  JuoenaL  ix.  84. 
xii.  91.,  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on  sabbaths, 
Senec.  95.  Pers.  v.  180.  Before  the  gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual 
conqueror  of  his  enemies,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  I.  39.  Plin.  xv.  30.  s.  39.: 
hence  Laureate  fores,  Senec.  adPolyb.  35.,  Laurigeri  Penates, 
Martial,  viiL  1.  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the  top  of  his 
house,  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  PUn*  xvi.  3.,  which  honour 
Tiberius  refused,  SweL  26.  The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have  been 
set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  tlie  vestibule ;  and  the  civic  crown 
to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between  them  :  hence  Ovid  says 
of  the  laurel,  mediamque  tuebere  quercum^  Met.  1.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars  (Mcesy  chustra^  npagula, 
vectes),  iron  bolts  (pessuli)^  chains,  Juv.  iii.  304.,  locks  (jer^c),  and 
keys  (claves).  Hence  obdere  pessulam  faribus^  to  bolt  the  door,  Ter. 
Heaut.  ii.  3.  37.,  occludere  ostium  pesstuisy  with  two  bolts,  one  below, 
and  another  above,  Plaut.  Aul.  i.  2.  25.,  uncinum  immiUare,  to  fix  the 
bolt  with  a  hook  ;  obserare  fores  vel  ostium^  to  lock  the  door,  I'er.  Eun. 
iv.  6.  25.,  seram  ponere,  Juvenal,  vi.  34.,  appositd  janua  fidta  sera, 
locked,  Ovid^  Art  A.  ii.  244.,  reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid,  Met 
X.  384.,  excutere  poste  seram,  Am.  i.  6.  24,  &c.  It  appears,  that  the 
locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  pannels  (impages)  of  the 
doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were  taken  off  when  the  door  was 
opened,  as  our  padlocks :  hence,  et  jaceat  tacUd  kqisa  catena  serd, 
Propert.  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  (mttrcuU  v.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  bells  (tm- 
iinnabula)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet  Aug.  91.  Senec.  de  Ird,  iii.  S5. 
JDio.  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate  who  they 
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were,  dc.  PhiL  iL  3L  He  admitted  or  excluded  such  as  his  master 
directed,  Suet,  0th,  3.  Senec,  Ep,  47.  Sometimes  he  was  ordered 
to  denj  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic.  Orat,  ii.  68.  Martial,  ii.  5. 
y.  23.     Ovid,  Art,  Am,  ii.  521. 

Besides  the  janitor ^  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persons  who 
watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule  (Excubi^  vc/custodia), 
Tadt,  Ann.  xv.  52.  [^Hist,  iv.  11.],  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n,  vL 
555,  574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTlCUM,  vel 
posticum  ostium^  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  40.  Horat.  £p.  i.  5.  31.,  or  Pseu- 
DOTHYAUM,  V.  -on,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  20.  Red.  in  Senat.  6.,  that  in  the 
fore-part,  AntIcum,  Fesius, 

3.  The  Janwxy  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the  ATRIUM, 
or  AULA,  the  court  or  halt,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or  arched  galleries  (portiais 
tectee  vel  laqueatm)^  Auson.  Eidyll.  x.  49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars,  in  later  times, 
of  marble,  Plin,  xvii.  1.  xxxvi.  2.  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM ;  and  the 
other  two  sides,  AL^E,  Vitruv,  vi.  4. 

The  tabllnum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what  any 
one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin,  xxxv.  2.* 

In  the  atrium^  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected.  See  p.  411.  The 
mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-servants,  wrought  at  spinning 
and  weaving,  Cic,  Mil,  5.  Nep,  Prmf,  {In  medio  wdium^  i.  e.  in 
atrio,  Liv,  i.  57-) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  ev&cy  method  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  their  chief 
employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention.  See  p.  410. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virg,  JEn,  viii.  408. 
ix.  488.,  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated 
for  their  working  {ex  vetere  more  in  atrio  teUe  texebantur^  Ascon.  in 
Cic  pro  Mil.  5.),  that  their  industry  might  be  conspicuous.  Hence  the 
qualities  of  a  good  wife  {morigertB  uxoris):  probitas,  forma,  ^des, 
fama  pudicOiay  lanificaque  manus,  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvL  3.  But 
in  aflter-times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  luxurious  and 
indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them.  Nunc  plerceqvje 
He  luxu  el  inertid  defluunty  ut  ne  lani/lcii  quidem  curam  suscipere  dig^ 
nentuTy  Columel.  xii.  procem.  9.  On  this  account,  slaves  only  were 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  (Textores  et  textbices,  Uxnificiy 
et  '<B)y  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to  them,  where  they 
wrought  (textrina,  vel  -um).  Thus  Verres  ^pointed  in  Sicily,  Cic. 
Verr,  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there  were 
those  who  made  linen,  linteones,  PUxut,  AuL  iii.  5. 38.  Serv.  in  Mn, 
vii.  14.,  and  a  robe  of  linen  {vestis  liniea)  seems  to  have  been  highly 
valued,  Cic.  Verr,  v.  56.,  yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described  by 
Ovid,  Met,  vi.  53. ;  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing,  combing, 
and  carding  it  (lanam  carpere,  pectere  v.  pectinare,  carminarcj  &c.)  ; 
spinnmg  (n«re,  poet,  ducere  vel  trahert)  with  a  distaff  (colus)  and 

*  Or  a  sort  of  office,  where  the  master  transacted  business  relating  to  his  estate. 
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spindle  (fusus)  ;  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clews  (glomerare); 
dying  (ttnffere,fucareyft£co  medicare). 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  "round  baUs 
(fflomerari  in  orbes)  before  it  was  spun,  Ovid.  ibid.  19.  HoraU  Ep.  L 
13,  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut  (recens  tonsa),  with  its  natural  moisture,  was 
called  SUCCIDA  (a  succo,  Varr.),  so  mtdier  succida,  plump,  PlauL 
Mil*  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or  swine's 
grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed,  Juvenal,  v.  24.  Plin.  viii.  48. 
xxix.  2,      Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  11. 

The  loom  (machina  in  qud  tela  texitur),  or  at  least  that  part  to 
which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder  or  round 
beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  U,  resembling  the  jugum 
ignominiosumi  under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to  pass, 
Pestus,  Liv.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  ihejugum  were  called 
LICIA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately  raised  and 
depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp  (a  stando),  because  the  ancienu 
stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly  ^whence 
Radio  stands  (i.e.  pendentis  percurrens  stamina  teksy  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
275.),  and  wrought  upwards  {in  altitvdiyiem,  vel  sursum  versum, 
Festus),  which  method  was  dropped,  except  by  the  linen-weavers 
(LiNTEONEs),  and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Recta,  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp  were  called  SUBTEMEN,  the 
woof  or  weft  (quasi  subteximen  vel  substamen),  some  read  subtegmen^ 
but  improperly :  the  instrument  which  separated  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp, 
RADIUS,  the  shuttle;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PECTEN,  the 
lay,  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  53.,  vel  Spat  ha,  Senec.  J^.91.*  When  the  web 
was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras,  of  Turkey 
carpeting,  &c.,  in  which  alone  the  upright  mode  of  working  is  now  re- 
tained, tlie  wefl  is  driven  up  with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  hand 
with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the 
weft,  as  the  moderns  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles,  composed  of  eyed  or  hx^ed 
threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  which,  being  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadles,  raises 
or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes  the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle 
with  the  weft,  or  something  similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called 
LICIA ;  hence  Licia  telce  addere,  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to 
begin  to  weave,  Viry.  G.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of  the 
warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  depressed ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted.  If,  for  instance,  three  rows  of 
threads  (tria  licia)  of  different  colours  were  raised  or  inserted  toge- 
ther, the  cloth  was  called  TRILIX,  wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or 

•  Lucret  v.  1352. 

'<  Insilia,  ac  fusi,  radii,  scapique  sonantes." 
IntUia,  the  treadles ;  fcoptu,  the  yam-bcam. 
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warp,  which  admitted  the  raising  of  threads  of  any  particular  colour 
or  quality  at  pleasure,  Virg.  JSn.  iii.  467.  v.  259.  vii.  639.  So  bilix. 
Id.  xii.  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver  in 
cloth  :  thus,  Peri  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes,  figured  with  a  Wefl 
of  gold,  Vtrg.  JEn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  also  called  TRAMA, 
Senec,  Ep.  91.  Hence  trama  figur<By  skin  and  bones,  like  a  thread- 
bare coat,  Pers.  vi.  73. ;  but  Servius  makes  trama  the  same  with  sub^ 
temeuy  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle-work  {acu  pingere)  is 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  such  vests 
were  called  PHRYGioNiiE,  P/m.  viii.  48.  s.  74. — the  interweaving  of 
gold  (aurum  intexere),  by  King  Attains ;  whence  Vestes  Attalicje, 
lb.  8f  ProperL  iii.  18,  19. — the  interweaving  of  difibrent  colours 

fcolores  diversos  picturce  intexere)  by  the  Babylonians  ;  hangings  and 
urniture  of  which  kinds  of  cloth  for  a  dining-room  (tricliniaria  Bahy^ 
lonica)  cost  Nero  £32,281  :  13  :  4,  quadragies  sestertio;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Cato  cost  800,000  sestertii,  Plin.  ibid, —  the  raising  of 
several  threads  at  once  (plurimis  liciis  texere)  by  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  which  produced  a  cloth  similar  to  the  Babylonian, 
called  Pol  YM  it  a  (e-c  «oXt/^,  mtdtusy  et  fi^joiy^lum),  lb.  Sf  Martial,  xiv, 
150.  Isidor.  xix.  22.,  wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  a  many-leaved 
caam  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing  silver  in  cloth  (argentum  injila  de- 
ducere,  et  jilis  argenteis  vestimenta  corUexere^)  was  not  invented  till 
under  the  Greek  emperors ;  when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came 
to  be  much  used  uiider  the  name  of  Vestimenta  Syrmatina, 
Salmas.  ad  Vcpisci  Aurelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a  thread,  is 
oilen  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic.  LceL  7.  Orat.  ii.  22, 
iii.  26.  Fam.  ix.  12.  GelL  xx.  5.,  and  ducere  or  deducere,  to  write 
or  compose,  Juvenal,  vii.  74. ;  thus,  Tenui  dediLcta  poemata  filoy  i.  e. 
subtiliore  stylo  scripta,  Horat.  £p.  ii.  1.  225.  So  dedttctum  dicere  car-- 
men,  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style, 
Virg.  EcL  vi.  5.— Ovid.  Trist.  i.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88.  Pont.  i.  5.  7. 
13. ;  also  texere,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  Q.  Frair.  iii.  5.,  and  svblexere^ 
to  subjoin,  TibulL  iv.  1.  211. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in  Virg»  j^n^ 
I.  726.  iii.  353.,  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen  (Culina),  Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium,  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors 
(see  p.  28.),  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons,  Horat.  ib.  L  5. 
31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71.,  and  received  the  sportula.     See  p.  393. 

The  Atrium  was  also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  &c.,  and 
the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called  PINACOTHECA,  P/m. 
XXXV.  2.   Petron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  Atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  different 
parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or  veils  (vela),  into 
which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
favour,  whence  they  were  called  amid  ADMISSIONIS  priince,  se* 
cundce,  vel  tertice;  which  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
by  C.  Gracchus  and  Livius  Orusus,  Senec.  de  Bene/,  vi.  33, 34.  Clem, 
i.  10.  Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  were  called  Ex  officio  admissiones.  Suet,  Vesp,  14.,  vel 
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Admissionales,  [yd  ab  admissUmey  chamberlains,]  Lanqnid.  in 
Alex.  4.,  and  the  chief  of  them,  Magister  admissionum,  master  of 
ceremonies,  Vopisc  Aurdian.  12.,  usually  freed-men,  who  used  to  be 
very  insolent  under  weak  or  wicked  (Princes,  Piin,  xxxiii*  S^  and  even 
to  take  money  for  admission,  Senec,  ContL  Scqnent.  14.,  but  not  80 
under  good  princes,  PUn.  Paneg.  47* 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thus,  atrium  lAbertatiM^ 
Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxxv.  7*  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  Atrium  publicum  in 
CcmUoUoy  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  a  hearth  ^FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire  was  kept 
always  burning  near  the  gate,  unaer  the  charge  of  the  janitor,  Ottd, 
Fast.  i.  135. ;  around  it  the  images  of  the  Lares  were  placed ;  whence 
Lar  is  put  forfocusy  Ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke  through 
the  walls,  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested  with  it,  HoraL 
Sat  1.  5.  81.  Vttruv.  vii.  3.;  hence  also  the  images  in  the  hall  are 
called  FuMOSJE,  Cic.  Pis.  1.  Juvenal,  viii.  8.,  and  December  Fumosus, 
from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month,  Martial,  v.  31.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  5.,  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  dry,  Id.  iii.  17.  14.,  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil  (amurca)^ 
to  prevent  smoke,  xv.  8.,  hence  called  Hgna  AC  APNA,  (ex  a  priv.  d 
%dvvoiy  Jwnus)y  Mart.  xiii.  15.  vel  cocta,  ne  fumum  fadanty  Ulpian. 
de  Legg.  iii.  1.  53.    Cato  de  R.  R.  c.  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  (camtni  portabiksy  fomactty 
vel  -ciUdByfocuHy  ignitaaula  vel  eschdra)  for  carrying  embers  and  burn- 
ing coals  (pnauB  vel  oarbones  ifffUti)  to  warm  the  different  apartments 
of  a  house.  Suet,  Tib.  74.  Vit.  8.,  which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  18.   Cobtm.  xi.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying  heat 
from  a  furnace  below  [ht^poctuistum^i  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals  affixed 
to  the  walls  (per  tubasparietibus  impressos)y  which  warmed  the  rooms 
more  equally,  Senec.  lap.  90.  de  Provid.  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rain-water 
fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was  called  IMPLUVIUM, 
or  Compluviumy  Festus,  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  Ascon.  in  Cic  Verr.  i. 
23.  Liv.  xliii.  15.,  also  C  a  vadium,  or  Catmm  cediumy  Varr.  ibid. 
Hin.  £p.  ii.  17.,  commonly  uncovered  (subdivale);  if  not,  from  its 
arched  roof,  called  Testudo,  Varr.  ibid.* 

Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atriumy  vi.  4. 

The  slave  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium,  and  what  it  contained, 
was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  25.  He  held  the  first  rank  among 
his  fbllow-slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5.  Plaut.  Ann.  ii.  3.  80.,  and  exercised 
authority  over  them.  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBICULA 
dormUaria  vel  nocturnoy  noctisy  et  somni;  for  there  were  also  cubiada 
diurnay  for  reposing  in  the  day-time,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  ante-chamber  adjoining  (Proc(E- 
TUM  vel  Procestrium),  Ibid. 

*  When  sufficiently  large,  it  was  encircled  by  a  colonnade,  contained  a  resenroir  of 
water,  or  frequently  a  fountain,  and  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  ornament  as  well 
as  utility. 
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There  were  also  in  bed-chambere  places  for  holding  books,  inserted 
in  the  walls  (armaria  parieti  tfuerta)^  Id.  ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  under  lock 
and  kej,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  Tel  -turn,  Ter.  Heaut 
▼.  K  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  gudd  und  clavi  clauditur,  Festus;  vel  qudd 
ifUra  turn  hcum  loca  muUa  et  cubictUa  clausa  sunt,  adharentia  trictiniot 
Donat.  in  Tef.  Eun.  iii.  5.  35.),  put  also  for  the  Triclinium,  Cur. 
Verr.  iv.  26.    Orat  ii.  86.    QtdncHl.  ix.  2.   Horat  Sat  ii.  6.  113. 

Araone  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment  from  the 
men,  called  GYNiECEUM  (7vy««x«roy),  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  37.  Ter.  Phorm. 
^.5.22. 

The  slayes  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called  CUBI« 
CULARII,  Cic.  AU.  vi.  14.  Suet  Tib.  21.,  or  Cueiculares,  Id.  Ner. 
38.,  the  chief  of  them,  Prjbpositus  cubiculo,  vel  Decurio  Cubicu- 
L  A  RIORUM,  SueL  Dom.  16,  17.  They  were  usually  in  great  &vour 
with  their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them,  Cur. 
ihid.  l^Qit  the  emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber ; 
the  doors  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before  them 

iforHnu  pratenia  veh),  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5.  Suet.  Cl.  10.  which  were 
rawn  up  (ievabantur)  when  any  one  entered,  Senec.  Ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  CceneUiones,  Ccenaeuloj  vel 
Triclinia.    See  p.  379. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in  was  called  DI^TA,  PUn.  Ep. 
\u  17.  Suet,  d  10.;  sometimes  several  apartments  joined  together 
were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zeta,  PUn,  Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6. ;  and  a  small 
apartment  or  alcove,  which  might  be  joined  to  the  principal  apart- 
ment, or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  win- 
dows, ZOTHECA,  vel  -cula.  Ibid. 

DiiBTA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house  in  a  gar- 
den: so  JP/tit.  Ep.  ii.  17. ;  and  by  Cicero,  for  dietj  ox  a  certain  mode 
of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  AtL  iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  cubiculum,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  wdB  called  SOLARIUM, 
Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4.  25.  SueL  Cl.  10.,  which  Nero  appointed  to  be  made 
on  the  portico  before  the  house,  Id.  Ner.  16.,  or  HeliocaminuSi 
Plin.ib. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  constructed,  and  arranged 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  di&rent  taste  of  individuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (tegulcs)  of  a  consider- 
able breadth ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vitruvius  and 
ancient  monuments  two  feet  broad  (bipedales)  ;  and  a  garret  (ccma" 
eulum)  covered  by  one  tile,  Suet.  Gramm.  11.  When  war  was  de« 
dared  against  Antony,  the  senators  were  taxed  at  4  obdliy  or  10  asses^ 
for  every  tile  on  their  houses,  whether  their  own  property  or  hired, 
Dio,  xlvi.  31.  In  Nonius  Marcellus  we  read.  In  singulas  teguku  im- 
ponds  sexcentis  sexcenties  oonfici  posse^  c.  iv.  93.  But  here  sexcentis  is 
supposed  to  be  by  mistake  for  sex  nummisy  or  singulas  tegulas  to  be  put 
for  singula  tecta,  each  roof. 

The  roofs  (tecta)  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been  generally 
of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest  part  of  which  was 
called  FASTIGIUM,  Festus,  Virg.  ^n.  i.  442.  ii.  458.  758.,  hence 
operi  fastigium  impomrey  to  finish,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  7. ;  put  also  for  the 
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whole  roof,  Cic,  Oral.  iii.  46.  Q.  Fr,  iii.  1.  4.,  but  particularly  for  a 
certain  part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inscriptioDs 
were  made,  Plin»  Paneg,  54'.,  and  statues  erected,  PUn,  xxxv.  12. 
8.  45.  xxxvi.  5.  Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  that  Julius 
Caesar  might  add  a  Fasiigium  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor,  iv.  2.  Cic*  Phil.  ii.  43^  which, 
the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpumia  dreamt  had  fallen 
down,  Suet,  Jul,  81.  Plutarch,  in  Cess.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  Fastigium  is 
put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  CloaccRfastigio  ductcB,  sloping,  Ldv*  i.  38. 
So  CcBS.  Ja.  C,  i.  45.  ii.  24.  Fastigiatus,  bending  or  sloping,  C<u. 
B.  G.  ii.  8.,  and  from  its  proper  signification,  viz.  the  summit  or  top, 
it  is  put  for  dignity  or  ravJi ;  thus,  CurcUio  altior  fastigio  suo,  a  charge 
superior  to  his  rank,  Liv.  ii.  27.;  Pari  fastigio  stetit,  with  equal  digni^% 
Nep.  XXV.  14. ;  In  consiUare  fastigium  provectitSy  to  the  honour  of 
consul,  Veil,  ii.  69.,  or  for  any  head  of  discourse ;  Summa  sequar 
fastigia  return^  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances,  Virg,  ^n, 
i.  346. ;  also  for  depth,  as  altitudo,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  288.  The 
centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams 
joined,  was  called  THOLUS,  Serv.  in  Virg.JBn.  ix.  480.  Ovid.  Fast 
vi.  296.,  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  tlie  door,  was  also 
called  Fastigium,  Virg.  ibid.  But  any  round  roof  was  called  Tholus, 
Martial,  ii.  59.  Vitruv,  i.  7.  5.,  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  con- 
cave hemisphere  of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  282.  296.*  Whence,  Die 
says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  because,  from  the 
roundness  of  its  figure  (^oXo»$€f  ov),  it  resembled  heaven,  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  liii.  27.  From  the  Tholus  offerings  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  used  to  be  suspended,  or  fixed  to  the 
Fastigium^  Virg.  ib.,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Tholus,  on  the  outskie, 
statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mart,  i.  71. 10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings  (foramina)  in  the  walls  to 
admit  the  light,  FENESTRiE,  windows,  (from  ^im,  ostoido  ;  hence 
oculi  et  aures  sunt  quasi  fenestra  animi,  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  20.),  covered 
with  two  folding  leaves  (bifores  valv^e),  of  wood,  OvitL  Pont  iii.  5. 
Amor.  i.  5.  3.,  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  105.,  hence  said 
to  be  joined,  when  shut,  Horat,  Od.  i.  25.,  Cubicidum  ne  diem  qmdem 
sentit,  nisi  apertisfenestris,  Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.,  sometimes  covered  with 
a  net  (fejiestrce  RETicuLATiE  ne  quod  animal  maleficum  introire  quaOy 
Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.)f ,  occasionally  shaded  by  curtains  (obductu  velis)^ 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  21. 

Under  the  first  emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a  certain 
transparent  stone  [or  to/c],  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS  lovPhm- 
gites^i  found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia, 

•  **  The  ihohs  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  Greek  authors,  and  which  is 
usually  translated  a  dofne,  signified,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  observes,  merely  a  building 
on  a  circular  plan,  without  regard  to  the  roof,  which,  in  works  of  that  kind,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  frequently  of  timber,  and  of  a  conical  form ;  and  the  roof  of  tlie 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens,  is  merely  a  mass  of  stone  resting  verticallj  on 
the  side  walls  of  the  building.*'  —  Encyc*  Metr,  art.  Architeclure, 

t  Or  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  Virg.  J&n.  iii.  151. :  — "  qua  se  Plena  per  insat» 
fundebat  Luna  fenestras.*' 
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Sicilj,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves  (Jinditur  in 
qtuunlibet  tenues  crustas)^  like  slate,  but  not  above  five  feet  long  each, 
Senee.  Ep,  90.  Plin,  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  What  this  stone  was  is  un- 
certain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA)  were  used  only 
in  the  ]>rincipal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Senec.  Ep,  86.  Nat,  Q. 
iv.  13.,  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16.  xix.  5.  Martial,  viii.  14-.,  called  Per- 
spicuA  GEMMA,  lb.  68.,  in  porticos,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.,  in  sedans 
(lecticai),  Juvenal,  iv.  21.,  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used  for 
windows  ;  hence  corneum  specular,  Terttdlian.  de  Anim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they  used  it 
for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors  {specula)  *  [and  cinerary 
urns],  nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.f 
Glass  was  first  invented  in  Phoenicia  accidentally,  by  mariners  burning 
nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65.% 

Glass  windows  (vitrea  specularia)  are  not  mentioned  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieront/mus  (St.  Jerome)  ad  Ezech, 
xl.  16.;  first  used  in  England,  A.  1177;  first  made  there,  1558;  but 
plate  glass  for  coaches  and  looking  glasses  not  till  1673v 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their  houses 
with  small  pieces  (cmstcBy  vel  -a)  [vel  scutidcf]  of  marble,  of  different 
kinds  and  different  colours  §,  curiously  joined  together,  called  Pavi- 

MENTA  SECTILIA,  Suet.   CcBS,  46.  (XiBUtpUTCty    Varro),  Ve/ EMBLEM  ATA 

VERMicuLATA,  Cic.  Orot.  iii.  43.,  or  with  small  pebbles  (calculi  vel 
^siens,  s.  -tela),  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  Pavimenta 
TESSELLATA,  Suct.  it.,  uscd  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilings, 
Lucan,  x.  1 14.,  in  af\er-times  called  (^pus  museum  vel  musivum,  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos  consecrated  to 
the  Muses  (mused)y  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  The  walls  also  used  to  be 
covered  witn  crusts  of  marble^  lb.  6.  [| 

*  '*  Pliny  (zxxiii.  45.)  tells  us,  that  the  best  mirrors  were  made,  in  bis  day,  of 
silver,  which  had  been  used  for  that  purpose  since  the  days  of  Pompey.  He  men- 
tions,  that  there  was  a  contrivance  for  afiiiing  gold  to  the  back  of  the  silver,  which 
gave  a  better  reflection.  Glass  mirrors  are  Srst  mentioned  in  a  work  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisius,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century."  —  Burton's 
Antiq.  i.  p.  810. 

t  *^  An  entire  casement  glaxed  with  panes  of  thick  green  glass,  set  in  lead,  was 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii.  {Sir 
W.  GeWt  Pompeiana,)" -^  Sketckei  of  the  Institutions  rfthe  Romans,  p.  183. 

I  The  best  glass  was  manufactured  in  Egypt,  from  a  peculiar  sand  found  there. 
Sirako,  Geogr.  p.  1077.  ed.Oxon.  1807.  **  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass  to  a 
period  alK>ut  1000  years  antecedeht  to  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  probably  was  still 
more  ancient,  as  the  mummies  of  the  Thebais,  which  are  supposed  to  be  six  cen- 
turies older,  are  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  glass  beads."  —  Sketches  of  the  Inr- 
^itttiionSf  j-c  of  the  Romnnst  p.  309.  Horace's  comparison  of  the  fountain  of 
Bandusia  to  glass  [Ofons  Bandusiie,  sjilendidior  vitro,  Od.  iii.  13.)  is  some  evidence 
that  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  his  time.  So  Ovid  (Met.  xiii.  792.)  styles 
Oalatea,  splettdidifir  vitro. 

§  **  Hur.  Sat.  ii.  4.  82.  <  Ten*  Itqtides  varios  lutulenta  radere  pal  ma?*  They 
vere  at  great  pains  to  keep  the  pavements  clean,  which  they  swept,  first  sprinkling 
saw-dust  {scobs)  over  them :  Hor.  I  c.  81.    Juv.  xiv.  60.**  —  T. 

U  '*  The  very  rapidity  with  which  luxury  advanced  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
appearance,  bespoke  it3  hostile  cliaracter.     Tessellated  pavements  were  unknown  at 
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Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivor^,  and  fretted  or  formed  iota 
raised  work  and  hollows  (lagueata  tecta^  Cic.  Legg.  iL  1.)  [^Hor.  Od.  iL 
16.  110  Laquearia  vel  lacunaria,  from  laeus  or  lacuna^  the 
hoUow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv*  in  Virg.  JEn,  I.  726^ 
gilt  (aurefiy  Ibid,  and  Horat  Od.  ii.  18^  incMratOy  Plin.  xxxiii.  S.)) 
and  painted,  Plin^xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his 
dining-room  to  shifl,  and  exhibit  new  appearances,  [rather,  the  motions 
of  the  heavens,]  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were  removed, 
Senec.  JBp.  9a     Suet.  Ner.  SL* 

VILLAS  AND  GARDENS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
country  villas,  Cie,  de  Legg.  iii.  13.  f 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house  and  its  appurtenances,  or 
the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman  (quasi  vella,  quo 
fnwtus  vehebant,  ^  wnde  vehebant,  cmwi  venderentur,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2. 
14.) ;  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was  called  VILLICUS  £Bar. 
Epist.  xiv.  1.],  and  his  wife  (uxor  Itberiy  et  contubernalis  senri) 
VILLIC  A.  But  when  luxury  was  introduced,  the  name  of  viUa  was 
applied  to  a  number  of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family 
of  an  opulent  Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose.  Com,  12. 
[especially  at  Tibur,  belonging  to  Horace,  Mecsnas,  Catullus;  of 

Rome  before  the  aera  of  Sylla  {PUn,  S.  JV.  xxxvi.  25.);  by  Cmar  they  appeerto 
have  been  considered  a  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  his  camp.  When  Lepidus, 
during  his  consulship,  adorned  his  threshold  with  Numidian  marble,  which  he  had 
been  the  first  to  import,  the  unprecedented  magnificence  of  bis  dwelling  called  forth 
loud  reprehension  from  his  countrymen :  within  forty  years,  a  hundred  houses  had 
arisen  in  Rome  which  entirely  eclipsed  his  own,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  yielded  the 
palm  to  the  golden  palace  of  Nero ;  while  marble,  the  natural  diversities  of  which 
were  gaudily  variegated  by  artificial  colouring,  was  then  so  lavislily  employed,  that 
the  eye,  wearied  with  its  perpetual  recurrence,  sought  in  vain,  even  in  the  grove  of 
Egeria,  for  a  glimpse  of  fresh  herbage,  and  tlie  native  sandstone.  {Juven.  iii.  17.) 
Stone  was  first  painted  in  the  reign  of  Claudius';  marble  in  that  of  Nero.  (  PSn. 
B.  JV.  XXXV.  l.y*^jirutice*s  Prixe  Essay,  p.  48. 

*  '<  In  the  baths  of  Titus,  there  are  paintings  on  the  ceiling  which  noay  be  called 
extremely  perfect  The  damp  seems  to  have  had  no  eflTect  upon  them,  which  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  brickwork.  They  consist  cfaiefiy  of 
arabesques,  with  all  the  figures  very  small,  forming  little  borders  and  patterns  of 
birds,  beasts,  &c.,  among  which  some  green  parrots  may  be  seen  very  distincdy. 
Vitruvius  seems  to  give  the  name  of  topiarium  opus  to  this  style  of  painting,  (v.  8. 
▼iii.  5.)**  —  Burton's  ^ntif,  i.  p.  316. 

f  **  The  bay  of  Bais  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  viDas  and  the  baths 
of  the  Romans ;  some  advance  a  considerable  way  out,  and,  though  now  under  the 
waves,  are  easily  distinguishable  in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  building  in  the 
waters,  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace  alludes  (OtL  ii.  18.),  is  exem« 
plified  in  a  very  striking  manner  all  along  this  coast.'*  —  Eustaces  Ckusicai  T&ttr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4 10.  **  The  most  perfect  and  most  curious  object  that  has  been  yet  discovered 
at  Pompeii  is  a  villa  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  It  consists  of  three  courtt; 
in  the  first  and  largest  is  a  pond,  and  in  the  centre  an  edicula  or  little  temple : 
there  are  numerous  apartments  of  every  description  paved  in  mosaic,  eoloured  and 
adorned  with  various  paintings  on  the  walls,  all  in  a  very  beautiful  style.  The  baths 
in  this  villa  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and  ai« 
laid  out  with  a  refinement  of  art  and  contrivance  that  can  receive  few  or  no  improrc- 
ments  from  all  our  modem  inventions.  *'  — /Mtf.  vol.  ilL  p.  47. 
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Ciceroy  at  Cuma,  Pompeii,  Formiae ;  of  Pliny,  at  Tifernum  ;  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  at  Liternuni ;  of  Nero,  at  Bai«e,  &c. ;  of  Lucullus,  after- 
wards of  Tiberius,  at  Misenus  Portus,  Pheedr,  v.  2.]  :  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  in  urbium 
modum  exadtfictjUee,  Sallust.  Cat.  12.  j^Edificia  privata^  laxitatem 
urbium  magnanan  vinoentia^  Senec.  Benef.  vii.  10.  £p.  90.*  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  15.  iiL  1.  33,    [Epod.  i.  29.] 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urbana,  Rus- 
TicA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining-rooms,  parlours, 
bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks,  terraces  (xysti)^  &c. 
adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  viUa  rtistica  con- 
tained accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen, 
stables,  &c*,  and  the  Pntchuiria,  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards 
(foBniiia  et  pcUearid)y  barns,  granaries,  storehouses,  repositories  for 
preserving  fruits  (oporothecce),  8^c,y  Columel.  i.  6.  2.,  &c. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name  of  Villa 
Rustic  A,  Cat.  de  R.  R.  iii.  1.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6.  But  the  name  of 
villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other  two,  and 
called  by  Vitruvius  Pseudo-urbana  ;  by  others  Pr^torium,  Pallad* 
1.  8.   Suet.  Aug.  72.   Col.  37.    Tit.  8. 

In  every  viUa  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  supping-room  (coeTiotio),  where  the  guests,  while  reclining 
at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  prospect,  Plin,  Ep* 
ii.  17. 

Adjoining  to  tlie  Villa  rustic  a,  were  places  for  keeping  hens, 
Gallinarium  ;  geese,  Chbnoboscium  ;  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  Nes* 
soTROPHiUM  ;  birds,  omithon  vel  Aviarium  ;  dormice,  Glirarium  ; 
swine,  Suilb,  &c.  slabultan,  et  hara^  hogsties;  hares,  rabbits,  &c., 
Leporarium,  a  warren ;  bees,  Apiarium  ;  and  even  snails.  Coch- 
leare, &c. 

There  was  a  large  p^rk,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  (7ca,^dlu<ro<i\  for 
deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium  vd  vivarium,  GelL  ii.  20., 
but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond  (Piscina),  Juvenal. 
iv.  51.,  or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin.  ix.  54.,  or  any  place  where  live 
animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Hence  in  vivaria  rmUerey 
i.  e.  lactare^  muneribuset  observantid  amni  alicu/us  hcBreditatem  caplare, 
to  court  one  for  his  money,  Harat.  Ep.  i.  1 .  79.  Ad  vivaria  currunt, 
to  good  quarters,  to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  Ju- 
venal, iii.  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens  (Hortus  vel 
ortus,  ubi  arbares  et  olera  oriuntur),  as,  indeed,  all  the  ancients  were; 
hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides 
Virg.  ^n.  iv.  484.,  of  Adonis  and  Alcinous,  lb.  G.  ii.  87.  Ovid 
Am.  L  10.  56.    Pont.  iv.  2.  10.     Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  81.,   the  hanging 

*  Seneca  observes,  that  the  villas  of  all  the  great  captains  of  Rome  were  built  on 
hills,  or  the  highest  ground  that  they  could  find ;  it  being  thought  more  military  to 
command  the  view  of  the  country  beneath  them,  and  that  houses  so  situate  had  the 
appearance  of  a  camp  rather  than  a  villa.  {EpUt,  51.)  Such  was  the  situation  of 
Cicero's  Tusculan  house,  which  had  belonged  to  Sylla  the  dictator.  Some  writers 
reckon  up  eighteen  villas  belonging  to  Cicero,  which  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Romans. 
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gardens  (pensiles  harH)  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin. 
xix.  4.,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnfmum,  or  school, 
Ibid,  et  Cic.  Au,  xii.  23.    Fin.  v.  S. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  viUa  is  not  mentioned,  but  Iwtius 
in  place  of  it,  Plin,  ilnd.  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden  altera 
succidia^  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,  (^pema^  petdso  vel 
lardum,)  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut,  Cic.  Sen,  16.,  or  a  salad 
(acetaria,  'Orumy  facilia  concoqui,  nee  aneratura  sensum  ciboy  Flin. 
xix,  4.  8.  19.)  and  judged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  {nequam 
maierfamilias,  for  this  was  her  charge)  in  that  house  where  the 
garden  was  in  bad  order  (indiligens  kortus,  i.  e.  indiligentur  ctdtus). 
Even  in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  representations  of 
gardens  in  their  windows,  Plin.  ibid.   [^Har.  Epist.  i.  10.  24.] 

In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit-trees  and 
pot-herbs  (ex  korto  enim  plebei  maeellum,  lb.),  hence  called  Hortus 
PiNGUis,  the  kitchen -garden,  Vtrg,  G.  iv.  118.  Plin.Ep.  ii.  17.,  and 
noble  families  were  denominated  not  only  from  the  cultivation  of 
certain  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina:),  Fabii,  Lentuliy  Pisanes,  &c^  but 
also  of  lettuce,  Lactuciniy  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  3. 

But  in  after-times  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
shady  trees,  Harat.  Od.  ii.  14.  22.  et  ii.  15.  4.  Ovid.  Nux.  29.,  &'C., 
aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens ;  as  the  myrde^  ivy^  laurei, 
hoxwoody  &c.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  were  twisted  and  cut 
into  various  figures  by  slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TOPl- 
ARII,  Plin.  Ep.  In.  19.,  who  were  said  TopiariAxM,  sc,  arfew*  facere, 
Cic.  Q.  Ft.  iii.  1.  2.,  vel  opus  topiarium,  Plin.  xv.  30.* 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,  Cic.  JDom. 
43.  P/m. -^.  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they  chose  it, 
lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Alt.  xii.  40.  Swt.  CI.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi. 
34.,  and  entertained  their  friends,  Senec.  Ep.  21.     Mart  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens  well 
watered  (rigui  vel  irrigui) ;  and  for  that  purpose,  if  there  was  no 
water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  (inducebatur  per 
canaleSf  vel  Jistidas  aquarias,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.,  per  tubos  plumbeos,  vel 
ligneos,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  8L,  vel  JictileSy  seu  testaceos.  Id.  xxxi.  6. 
b.  31.).  These  aqueducts  (ductus  aquamm)  were  sometimes  so  large, 
that  they  went  by  the  name  of  Nili  and  Euripi,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classics, 
were,  hmii  C^SARisf,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83.;  LtJCULLr, 
Tacit.  Ann.  XI.  1.  37.;  Martiahs,  iv.  64.;  Neronis,  TaciL  Ann. 
xiv.  3.  XV.  44. ;  Pompeii,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29. ;  Sallustii,  v.  -iani,  the 
property  first  of  Sallust  the  historian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  30. ;  afterwards  of  the  emperors,  Id.  xiii. 
47.  Eist.  111.  82.;  Seneca:,  Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  16.;  Tar- 
QUiNii  SuPERBi,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  Liv.  i.  54.  Ovki.  Fast. 
ii.  703.,  &c. 

Adjoining   to  the  garden   were  beautiful  walks   (ambulacra,  vel 

•  "  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  little  perception  of  the  minuter  beauties  of 
landscape.  According  to  Bcckmann  (  Hist,  of  Invert.),  they  had  no  flower-gardens. 
Alleys,  avenues,  and  alcoves  supplied  their  place." — Anslice^s  Essai/t  p.  15. 

t  On  the'banks  of  the  Tibur,  at  the  foot  of  tlic  Janiculum,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people. 
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"Hones),  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise  (palasird),  Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  2.     Gell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  oflen  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the  city, 
ffarae.  Bp.  i.  10.  22.  TibuU,  iii.  3.  15.>  and  statues  placed  among 
them,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  19»* 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  their  most 
illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called  from  the  plough  ;  thus, 
Cincinnatus,  Liv.  iii.  26.  Cic.  Base.  Am.  18.  [O^i.  42.]  The 
senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  ground 
with  their  own  hands,  Ibid,  (see  p.  8.),  and  the  noblest  families 
derived  their  surnames  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain ;  as 
the  Fabii,  Pisones,  Lentuli,  Cicerones,  &c.,  Plin.  xviii.  1.  [So 
also  Asinius,  PorciuSy  ViiellittSy  from  having  been  celebrated  breeders 
of  the  animals  to  which  the  names  have  an  affinity.]  To  be  a 
good  husbandman  was  accounted  the  highest  praise,  (Bonus  colo- 
Nus  vel  Agricola,  was  equivalent  to  Via  bonus,  Ibid.  3.  Cato^ 
R  R.  Pr.  2. ;  Locuplbs,  rich,  q.  lociy  hoc  est,  agriplentis:  Pecune- 
osus,  ajpecorum  copid  ;  so  Assiduus,  ab  asse  dando,  Quinctil.  v.  10. 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  280.  Gell.  x.  5.  Festus) ;  and  whoever  neglected  his 
ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to  the  animadversions 
of  the  censors,  Plin.  ibid.  \ 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate  himself. 
Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres  [jw^^a],  Varr.  R.  R.  \.  10. 
Plin.  xviii.  11.,  called  Hi^REDiuM  (quod  /ueredem  sequerentur).  Id., 
and  Sors,  Festus;  or  cespes  fortuitus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  17.,  which 
must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  hundred  of  these 
sortes  or  hceredia  was  called  Centuria,  Columel.  u  5. ;  hence  in 
nullam  sortem  bo7torum  ncUus,  i.  e.  partem  hcereditaiisy  tx)  no  share  of 
his  grandfather's  fortune,  Liv.  i.  34.  Afler  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  [according  to  Nidtuhry  ii.  p.  161.  by  Servius  Tullius],  seven 
acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,  Plin.  xviii.  3.,  which  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them  in  the  division  of 
conquered  lands,  Liv.  v.  30.  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  L.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus, Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  &c.  had  no  more,  Id. 
iv.  4.  6,  7.  Cincinnatus  had  only  four  acres,  according  to  Columella, 
Pr(Bf.  Sf  i.  3.,  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  the  grounds 
which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VILLICI,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  53.  Att.  xiv.  17.,  and  were  usually  of  servile 
condition,  Ibid. 

*  The  fig,  the  almond,  and  the  olive,  each  the  produce  of  the  Levant,  were  im- 
ported  into  Rome  about  two  centuries  after  its  foundation,  and  the  cherry  was  first 
introduced  by  LucuUus,  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus. 

t  "  A  plebeian  was  bound  to  be  a  husbandman :  if  he  renounced  this  calling,  and 
betook  himself  to  a  retail  trade  or  handicraft,  he  renounced  his  order  likewise ;  and 
it  was  the  censor's  duty  to  strike  out  his  name.'*  —  Nkb*  ii.  p.  398.  "  In  the  age 
of  the  Gracchi,  we  learn,  that  there  were  hardly  any  free  husbandmen  in  Italy ;  a 
state  of  things  which  continued  to  a  pretty  late  era  of  the  empire.  Free  citizens 
would  have  proved  inconvenient  servants,  from  their  liability  to  be  called  out  to  serve 
in  the  army,  and  to  exert  their  elective  franchise  in  the  city."  —  Bleary  p.  4, 
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Those  who  cultivated  the  puMic  grounds  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratorbs,  whether  Roman 
citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces  (^provinciaks)^  and  their  farms 
Arationes,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  20.  27.  53.    Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals  were  en- 
larged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to  other  citizens, 
who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farmers  or  tenants,  and  were 
properly  called  COLONI,  [see  p.  37.  note,]  Cic.  Cacin.  32.  PUfuEp, 
X.  24.  Colum.  i.  7.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  30.,  or  PAR- 
TIARII,  because  usually  they  shared  the  produce  of  the  ground  with 
the  proprietor,  Caius^  i.  25.  §  Q-ff-  Locatiy  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  37.  It  ^ 
pears  that  the  Romans  generally  gave  leases  only  for  five  years  (jsvur 
guUs  lustris prcedia  locdsse).  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOL^  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only  those  who 
ploughed  the  ground  (ARATORES,  qui  terram  arantt  vel  ipsi  ma 
manu  vel  per  aliosy  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.),  but  also  those  who  rear^  vines 
(vinttores),  or  trees  (arbaratores),  and  shepherds  (pastares). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  for  his 
labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLITOR  vel  PoUnixtr, 
the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Partiarius  ;  which  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who  shared  with  another  tlie  fruits  of  his 
industry.  Such  farmers  are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those 
who  farmed  their  own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  4.  But 
this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with  agricda; 
Non  dominusy  sed  cohnus,  Senec.  Ep.  88.  In  Columella,  cahmts 
means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  who  was  always 
of  a  free  condition,  and  distinguished  from  VILLICUS,  a  bailiff  or 
overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freed-man, 
Colum,  I.  7.  Harat.  Ep,  i.  14.  Cic,  Verr.  iii.  50.  So  shepherds,  Virg. 
Eel,  i.  28.  4h  When  a  freeborn  citizen  was  employed  as  an  overseer, 
he  was  called  Procurator,  Cic,  Ccecin,  20.  Att,  xiv.  17.  Orat,  i. 
58.,  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  Actores,  PUn.  Ep,  iii.  19. 

Tlie  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or  bailiff, 
were  eitner  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  later  times  chiefly  the  former,  and 
many  of  them  chained.  See  p.  36.  Plin,  xviii.  4.  Martial,  ix.  23. 
Ovid,  Pont,  i,  6.  31.     The  younger  Pliny  had  none  such,  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry,  as 
appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny, 
Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds;  fat  or  lean  (pingue  vel  macrum), 
free  or  stiff  (solutum  vel  spissuniy  or  rarum  vel  densum\  wet  or  dry 
(humidum  vel  siccum),  which  were  adapted  to  produce  Afferent  crops, 
Col,  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  com,  Virg, 
G,  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  blackish 
colour  {terra  nigra  vel  puIUXy  Virg.  G.  ii.  203.),  glutinous  when  wet, 
lb,  248.,  and  easily  crumbled  when  dry ;  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  certain  sweetness,  Jh,  238.  Plin,  xvii.  5. ;  imbibes  water,  retains 
a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  superfluity,  lb. ;  when  ploughed, 
exhales  mists  and  flying  smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt 
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rust;  the  ploughman  foUovred  by  rooks,  crows,  &c.,  and  when  at  rest, 
carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  Plin,  ib.  Virg.  G.  ii.  217.  Land  for  sowing 
was  called  ARVUM  (ab  arando,  Varr.  R,R.  i.  29.),  anciently  ^Irww, 
so.  Offer,  Plaut.  True.  1,  2.  47. ;  ground  for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -«*, 
sc  agery  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the  soil,  par- 
ticularly dung  (^mus  vel  stercua),  which  they  were  at  great  pains  to 
collect  and  prepare  in  dunghills  {sterguilinia  y^\/imeta)  constructed 
in  a  particular  manner.  Col.  i.  6.  Plm.  xxiv.  19.  xvii.  9.  They 
sometimes  sowed  pigeons'  dung,  or  the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed, 
and  mixed  it  with  the  earth  by  sarcling  or  by  weeding-hooks  (sarcula\ 
Col.  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different  qualities, 
lUd.;  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down  for  manure 
{stercorcmdi  agri  causa),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  25.  Beans  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  this  purpose,  TheophrasL  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also,  for  manure,  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stubble 
(st^mkmi  urebani),  Virg.  G.  i.  84.,  shrubs  (JhOeta),  Plin.  xviiL  6., 
twigs  and  small  branches  (virgas  et  sarmerUa),  Id.  25.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  lime  (calx),  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for 
manure,  at  least  till  late.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that 
purpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.,  and  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy. 
He  also  mentions  the  use  of  marie  (MARGA)  of  various  kinds,  both 
n  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  LeucargUlan, 
^ii.  5.,  die.,  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To   carry  off  the   water  (ad  aquam  vel  tdiginem  nimiam  dedu^ 

iam),  drains  (Incilia  vel  fosscR  indies)  were  made,  both  covered 

i  open  (caca  e^paientes),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
Bter-furrows,  (siUci  aqtmrii  vel  elioes,  quod  undam  eliciunt,  Vitg.  G. 

109.)     CoL  ii.  2.  8,    P/«».  xviii.  6. 
^  The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough,  concerning  the  form  of  which  authors 
ire  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the  beam,  to  which  the 
fugum,  or  yoke,  was  fastened ;  STIVA,  the  plough-tail  or  handle,  on 
the  end  of  which  was  a  cross  bar  (transversa  regula,  called  Manicula 
vel  CAPULUS,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  57.)  which  the  ploughman  (orator  v. 
bubulcus)  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough ;  Vomer,  vel  'is, 
the  plough-share :  BURIS,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  which  went  be- 
tween the  beam  and  the  plough-share ;  hence  Aratrum  curvum, 
Virg.  G.  i.  170.,  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing  exactly  similar  in  modem 
ploughs ;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dentals,  the  share-beam,  a  piece  of 
timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed,  called  by  Virgil,  duplici  dentolia 
dorso,  i.  e.  lato  ;  and  by  Varro,  dens.  To  the  buris  were  also  fixed 
two  AURES,  supposed  to  have  served  in  place  of  what  we  call  fnotUd- 
hoards,  or  earth-boords,  by  which  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth 
thrown  back  (regeritur) ;  Culter,  much  the  same  as  our  coulter, 
Plin,  xviii.  18.  RALLA,  or  ndla,  vel  -um,  the  plough-staff,  used  for 
cleaning  the  plough-share.  Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with  wheels,  earth- 
boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c.  The  common  plough 
had  neither  coulter  nor  earth*boards. 
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The  other  instruments  were,  LI60,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used  chiefly 
in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn-fields,  Uv.  iii. 
26.  HoraJU  Od,  iii.  6.  38.  E^.  i.  14.  27. ;  Rastrum,  a  rake ;  Sarcu- 
LUM,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding-hook ;  Bjdens,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag, 
with  two  hooked  iron  teeth  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the 
earth  around  the  plants,  Vir.g.  G.  ii.  400.  Ovid,  Am.  i.  13. 15.;  Occa 
vel  Crates  den  tat  a,  a  harrow,  Virg.  G,  i.  9L.  Pkn.  xvilL  18.; 
Irpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen  as  a  wain,  to  pull 
roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  Z.  iv.  31.;  Marra,  a  mattock,  or 
hand  hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenal,  iiL  311. ;  Dolabra,  an  ad- 
dice,  or  adze,  with  its  .edge  athwart  the  handle ;  Sbcuris,  an  axe, 
with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle,  sometimes  joined  in  one,  hence 
called  Securis  dolabrata  ;  used  not  only  in  vineyards,  but  in  corn- 
fields, for  cutting  roots  of  trees,  &&,  Col,  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the 
.prunLng-knife.(ya^\  made  in  the  form  of  the  half  formed  mooB(MiRi- 
formislunai)y  was  also  called  Securis,  Co/,  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a  single  pair 
.(singulis  jugis  Yelparilnis)^  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  21.,  oflen  more,  Plm,  xviii. 
18.,  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke,  CoLvi.  2.  10.  What  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  dayiwas  called  Jugum,  VarrMM,M.  i.  IC, 
vel  JuGERUM,  Plin.  xviii.  3.* 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care, 
Virg.  G,  iii.  163.  Varr.  i.  20.  Col.  vi.  2.  The  same  person  man- 
ned the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle  TRector,  PHn.  ^.  viii.  17.) 
with  a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  callea  StimuIpUS  (KcVr^y),  a  goad. 
They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes  by  the  boms,  Plin. 
viii.  45.  CoL  ii.  2.  The  common  length  of  a  furrow  made  without 
turning,  was  120  feet,  hence  called  Actus,  which,  squared  and  doubled 
in  length,  made  a  JUGERUM,  P/i«.  xviii.  3.  Varr.  I  10.  l.f  Col. 
v.  1 .  5.,  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  tlie  Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  CoL  ii.  2. 
Ciim  ad  versuram  verUum  est,  vel  Ciim  versus  peractus  est,  i.  e.  citm 
sulcus  ad  finem  perductus  est;  and  not  at  any  other  time ;  (nee  stri- 
gare  in  acta  spirituSy  i.  e.  nee  interquiescere  in  ducendo  sulco^  Plin,  xviiL 
19.,  nee  in  media  parte  versurce  consisterey  Col.  ii..2.^ 

When,  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  tne  form  of  a  ridge, 
it  was  called  PORCA,  (i.  e.  inter  duos  sulcos  terra  elata  vel  emtneffi, 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fest.  in  Imporcitor,)  or  Lira,  CoL  ii.  4.  But 
Festus  makes  porc^  to  be  also  the  furrows  on  £ach  side  of  the  ridge 
for  carrying  off  the  water,  properly  called  collica,  Plin.  xviii.  19. 
s.  49.  Hence  Lirare,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  by  the  plough, 
by  fixing  boards  to  the  plough-share,  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Varr.  L  29., 
when  those  .side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.    These  ridges  are  also 

*  "  It  was  nitheri&ore  than  half  an  acre,  120  feet  in  length  by  840  in  breadth. 
Allusion  is  made  to  ibis  in  the  Old  Testament,  1  Sam.  lir.  14.  *  And  that  fint 
slaughter  which  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made^  was  about  20  men,  within  as 
it  were  an  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  jyhtv.* "  —  SkHcMs  of  the  /«- 
ttUutiom  of  the  Romans,  &c.  p.  98. 

t  "  The  Juger,  as  the  very  name  implies,  was  a  double  measure ;  and  the  real  nnit 
in  tlie  Roman  land  measure,  was  the  ocd/Sf  containing  14,400  square  feet,  k  r.  a 
square  of  which  each  side  was  120  feet."  — A'jm*.  ii.  p.  626. 
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called  SiTLCT ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench  maide  by  the 
plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Vtrg»  6r.  i.  1 1 3. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges  unlets 
when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  field  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned  in  Uie  same  track. 
They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal 
breadth.  The  ploughman  who  went  crooked,  was  said  Dblirarb, 
(i.  e.  de  lird  deoedere;  hence,  a  recto  et  aquo^  et  a  communi  sensu  rece^ 
dercy  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,  HorcU. 
Ep,  i.  2.  14.  Cic.  OraL  ii.  18.)  and  Prjsvaricari,  to  prevaricate; 
whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedbgs,  PUtu  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  [^Cic.  Phil  ii.  1 1.;]     See  p.  230. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  narrow, 
that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone,  especially 
when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  lb.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough,  which,  when  held  up* 
right,  only  stirred  the  ground,  without  turning  it  aside. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  lefl  unmoved  (crttdum  et  immo' 
turn),  were  called  SCAMNA,  balks,  lb.  Sf  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it  fallow 
alternately  (altemisy  sc.  annis),  Virg.  6^.  i.  71*,  as  is  still  done  in  Swit- 
zerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop,  and  needed 
a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another ;  or  from  the  culture  of 
olive  trees,  which  were  sometimes  planted  in  con>fieldp,  and  bore 
fruit  only  once  in  two  years,  Col.  v.  7,  8,  9.    Varr.  i.  55.   Plin.  xv.  S. 

A  field  sown  every  year  was  called  RESTIBILIS ;  after  a  year's 
rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,  yJww.  vel  novalc^  or  Vervactum,  Plin. 
xviii.  19.  s.  49.  (quod  vere  semel  araium  est.)  When  a  field,  after 
being  long  uncultivated  (rudis  vel  crudus)^  was  ploughed  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  said  Proscindi;  the  second  time  itcrari  vel  offrinoi, 
because  then  the  clods  were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and  harrow- 
ing, Feshts,  Plin.  xviii.  20. ;  the  third  time,  tertiari,  Lirari  vel  in 
Uram  redigi;  because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Varr.  i.29.  But  four 
or  five  ploughings  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sometimes  nine,  Virg.  G. 
I.  47.  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Ibid,  Ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  terHo^  quarto,  quinto  sulco  serere,  for  ter, 
quateTy  quinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one  yoking,  was 
called,  Una  opera  ;  ten,  decern  operce,  Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow  ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  dry 
and  rich  land  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground  chiefly  in  summer ; 
hence  that  is  called  the  best  land  (optima  seges).  Bis  qu^  solbm,  bis 
friqora  sensit,  i.e.  bis  per  cestatemy  bis  per  hiemem  arata^  Plin.  xviii. 
20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus  also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  terra.  Id.  iv. 
129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  5.  Locus  ubi  prima  paretur  arboribus  Seoes,  i.  e. 
seminarium,  a  nursery,  Virg.  G.  ii.  266.,  but  commonly  ^or  sata,  grow- 
ing  com,  or  the  like,  a  crop ;  as  seges  lint,  G.  i.  77.,  or  metaphorically, 
for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thus,  Seges  virorum,  Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  ii.  142.,  Seges  telorum,  JEn.  iii.  46.,  Seges 
glorify  a  field,  Cic.  Mil.  13. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing  (cum  sulcus  akius 
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imprimeretwr)  was  usually  three  fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nine  inches 
(sulcus  DODRANTALis)»  PUfi.  xvHi.  19.  PHoy  calls  ploughuig  four 
fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scarificatio^  lb.  11^  tenui  sulooararef 
lb.  18.,  ienui  suspendere  suioo,  Virg,  G.  i.  68* 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket  (Satoria,  sc  corbis,  trimodta^ 
containing  three  pecks,  CoL  iu  9.^.  It  was  scattered  by  the  hand, 
Cic,  Sen.  15.  P/tit.  xviii.  24*;  and,  that  it  might  be  done  equally,  the 
hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as  with  us,  lb. 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow  (in  lira),  or  under  furrow 
(^sub  sulco),  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  was  sown  on  a 
plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  rose  in  rows,  and  admitted 
the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and 
harrows  (rastris  vel  crate  deniatd),  Plin.  xviii.  20. 

The  principal  seed  time  (tempus  sativum,  satianis,  v.  seminatiami, 
vel  sementem  faciendi),  especially  for  wheat  and  barley,  was  from  the 
autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice^  Virg.  G»  u  208.,  and  in 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  Col.  ii.  8.    Varr.  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  ordy  to  the  proper  seasons  for  sow- 
ing, but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44.  Virg.  G.  \.  193.  PU». 
xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns  {segeUs  vel  sata,  -orum)  were  too  luxuriant, 
they  were  pastured  upon  (dtpascebantur),  Virg.  G.  i.  93. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used;  SARCULATIO 
vel  scaritiOf  hoeing;  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding,  pulling  the  weeds 
with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  Sometimes  the  growing 
corns  were  watered  (rigabantur),  Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising  fertility, 
(sata  cum  multo  fomore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  26.)  yielding  an 
hundred  fold  (ex  una  centum),  sometimes  more ;  as  in  Palestine,  Gen. 
XX vi.  12. ;  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Varr.  i.  44. ;  in  Hispania  ScOica,  and 
Egypt,  the  Leootine  plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &c.,  Plin*  xviii. 
10.  17. ;  but  in  Italy,  in  general,  only  ten  after  one  (ager  cum  deeimo 
^fficMat,  efferebat,  v.  fundebat;  deeimo  cumfoenore  reddebat),  Varr.  i. 
44.,  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  47.,  sometimes  not  above  four  (Jru- 
menta  cum  quarto  respondebant),  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  was  wheat  of  different 
kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM,  siligQ,  robus  [rorf 
fcAeo/],  also  FAR,  or  odor,  far  adoreum  vel  semen  adoreum,  or  simply 
adoreum  ;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory.  Adored  aUguem 
iifficere.  Plant  Amph.  i.  1.  38.,  i.  e.  glorid,  v.  2.  10.,  or  victory,  because 
a  certain  quantity  of  com  (odor)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the 
soldiers  after  a  victory,  Horai.  Od.  iv.  4.  41.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  No  kind 
of  wheat  among  us  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Roman^or. 
What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we  call  spelt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  com,  whence  Farina,  meal ;  farina 
silignea  vel  triticea,  simHa,  vel  similago,  Jhs  siliginis,  poUen  tritid, 
flour.  Citm  fueris  nostras  pauh  anti  farimB,  i.  e.  generis  vel  gregis, 
Pers.  V.  1 15. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum,  was  not  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  as  wheat.  It  was  the  food  of  horses.  Col.  vi.  80«,  some- 
times used  for  bread  (panis  kordeaceus)^  Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  14.>  given  to 
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soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  instead  of  wheat,  Zw.  xxvii.  13.  In 
France  and  Spain,  also  in  Pannonia,  Dio.  xlix.  36.,  especially  before 
the  introduction  of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among  us, 
called  coelia  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cermsia  in  France,  PHn,  xiv.  22. ; 
the  froth  or  foam  of  which  (muma)  was  used  for  barm  or  yeast  in 
baking  (pro  fermenio),  to  make  the  bread  lighter,  xviiL  7.,  and  by 
women  for  improving  their  skin  (ad  cutem  ntUriendam)^  Id.  xxii.  25. 
s.  82. 

Oats,  A  YEN  A,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ;  some- 
times also  made  into  bread  (pants  avenaceua).  Avbna  is  put  for  a 
degenerate  grain  (vitiwm  frufnenH^  cum  hordeum  in  earn  deffenerai)^ 
Hin.  xviiL  17.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.,  or  for  oats  which  grow  wild  (gteriies 
avenay  i.e.  gws  turn  seruntur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  37.  G.  i.  153. 
226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk,  hence  arena  is  put 
for  a  pipe  (tUna  veiJUiula)^  Virg.  Eel.  i.  2.  iii.  27.  Martial,  viii.  3.  So 
calamus^  st^nda^  arundo^  &c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM^  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for 
ships,  likewise  for  wearmg  apparel,  particularly  by  the  nations  of 
Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  PHn,  xix.  1.,  sometimes  made  of 
surprising  fineness.  Ibid,  The  rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hurtful  to 
land.    Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and  poppy,  G.  i.  77. 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  Virg,  G,  ii.  436.,  and  for 
making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground :  hence  udum 
saUctum^  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato  9.  So  the  osier, 
siler ;  and  broom,  genista^  Virg.  G.  ii.  11. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (iegumina)  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans. 
FABA,  the  bean ;  pisum^  pease ;  lupinum,  lupine ;  fiutehtSt  phasehts^ 
vel  phasedlusy  the  kidney-bean  ;  lensy  lentil ;  cicer  v.  eicerculoj  vicia  v. 
ervumy  vetches,  or  tares ;  sesamum  v.  -a^  &c.  These  served  chiefly  for 
food  to  cattle ;  some  of  them,  also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  scarcity,  when  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  the  husks 
or  pods  (siliquiB)*y  were  eaten,  Horat,  Ep,  ii.  1. 123.  Pers,  iii.  35. 
The  turnip  (rc^nim  v.  -a,  vel  rapus)  was  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose, 
Plin,  xviii.  13. 

There  were  several  things  sown  to  be  cut  green,  for  fodder  to  the 
labouring  cattle ;  as  odmum  vel  ocgmumy  fcmum  Gractun,  vicia,  cicera^ 
ervum,  &c.,  particularly  the  herb  medica  and  cytisus  for  sheep,  Plin, 
xiii.  24.  [  Virg,  Eel  i.  79.] 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows  ^Prata,  quasi 
semper  parata,  Plin,  xviii.  5.)  for  raising  hay  and  feeaing  cattle,  by 
cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  grass  seeds,  defending 
them  from  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering  them,  CoL  ii.  17. 

*  <<  By  tiliqiue  are  meant  the  pods  of  the  carob-tree,  which  in  times  of  scarcity- 
supplied  the  poor  with  food.  The  carob-tree  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  tiie 
Levant.  It  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in  hedges,  and  producing  long,  flat,  brown* 
coloured  pods,  filled  with  a  mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  a  sweetish  taste.  The  upper 
part  of  the  pod  is  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called  the  tree 
Kcfiarflnria,  Ktfmyia,  and  Ktpartloj  and  the  fruit  itself  Kt^toy,  The  Germans  style 
the  tree,  JokaimU-Brotbaum  ( JohnVbread-tree),  from  a  popular  tradition  that  it 
furnished  food  to  the  Baplist  in  the  wilderness."  —  AtUhon* 
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Hay  (Fcenum)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks,  or  small  heaps,  of  a 
conical  figure  (in  metas  extmctum),  then  collected  into  large  stacks, 
or  placed  under  cover,  Col.  ii.  22.  When  the  hay  was  carried  off 
the  field,  the  mowers  {ftenis&xs  vel  -c€b)  went  over  the  meadows 
again  (prcUa  sicUidMnty  i.  e.  falcibus  cansecabant),  and  cut  what  they 
had  at  first  left.  This  grass  was  called  mcilimentumy  and  distin- 
guished {tomfoenumn  Late  hay  was  called  Fosnum  cardum,  Plin. 
xviii.  28. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences  (sepfch  sepes,  vel 
sepimenia) ;  a  wall  (macerid) ;  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and  ditch,  for 
defending  their  marches*  (limites)\  and  corn-fields,  Virg,  G.  i.  270., 
and  for  enclosing  their  garaens  and  orchards,  but  not  their  meadows 
and  pasture- grounds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  liave  pastured 
in  the  open  fields,  with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for 
deer  and  other  wild  beasts.  Col,  ix.  Prcrf, ;  but  the  only  enclosures 
mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the  night-time, 
{septa  V.  stabula  bubilioy  ovilia^  caprilioy  S^c.)  either  in  the  open  air, 
or  under  covering,  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  512. 

Corn  was  cut  down  (metebantur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by  a 
scythe ;  or  the  ears  (spicce)  were  stripped  off  by  an  instrument  called 
Batillum,  i.  e.  serrula  ferrea^  an  iron  saw,  Varr.  i.  50.  {Fa/x  verri' 
cukUOy  roslrcUa,  vel  defUata^  merga^  vel  pecten\  and  the  straw  after- 
wards cut,  CoL  ii.  21.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317., 
and  not  to  binding  the  com  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose,  which  the 
Romans  seem  not  to  have  done,  CoL  ilnd.  In  Gaul,  the  com  was 
cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  Plin.  xviii.  30. 

Some  kinds  o^ pulse,  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the  root  (ytl- 
lebaniur\  CoL  ib.  et  ii.  10.  12.  Plin.  xviii.  *M).  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves.  Homer.  IL  xviii.  550.,  as 
the  Hebrews,  Gen,  xxxvii.  7.,  who  cut  it  down  with  sickles,  taking  the 
stalks  in  handfuls  (mergites),  as  we  do,  RtUh.  ii.  15. 

The  corn  when  cut  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor  (area),  or  bam 
(horreum)y  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  to  the  freshing- floor,  called 
NuBiLARiUM,  CoL  ii.  21.  If  the  ears  were  cut  off  from  the  stalks, 
they  were  thrown  into  baskets,  Varr.  i.  1.  When  the  corn  was  cut 
with  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains  (plausira)^  as 
with  us,  Virg.  ii.  206. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house,  CW.  i. 
6.,  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  figure, 
and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr.  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,  CoL  i.  6.,  but  usually  laid 
with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and  smoothed  with  a  huge 
roller,  Virg.  G.  i.  178. 

The  grains  of  the  com  were  beaten  out  (excuiiebaniur,  tundehantur, 
terebanhtr  vel  exterebantur),  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  driven  over  it,  or 
by  the  trampling  of  horses  {equarum  gressibus),  Plin.  xvii.  SO.  Virg. 
G.  iii.  132.  Col.  ii.  21. ;  hence  Area  dum  messes  sole  calenie  terdj  for 
JrumerUa  in  ared  terentWy  Tibull.  i.  5.  22. ;  or  by  flails  (bactiUjfustes 

*  «  Borders,  limits,  confines.  Some  assert  that  tliis  word  comes  from  tbe  LaUn 
margo,  a  margin  ;  but  it  is  from  the  Gotliic  word  markat  in  the  sense  of  a  mark  de- 
fining a  boundary ;  and  thus  we  use  landmark.'*  —  TodtTs  Johnson. 
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yt\ pertic€B)y  Ibid.;  or  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  trahea,  a  dray 
or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels ;  or  TRIBULA,  vel  -«m,  made 
of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones  or  pieces  of  iron  (tabula  lapidibtes 
autferro  asperato),  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it,  and  drawn  by  yok\cd 
cattle  (Jumentisjunctis),  Ibid,  et  Verr.  i.  52. 

Tribiilay  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  jfirst  syllable  long,  from  t^/I^a^, 
terOf  tp  thresh ;  but  tribulus,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or  warlike  machine, 
with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or  fixing  in  the  ground,  called 
also  murex,  usually  plural,  murices  v.  trtbuiiy  caltrops,  P/m.  xix.  1. 
s.  6.  Curt,  iv.  13.  Veffet,  iii.  2^^.)  has  tri  short,  from  t/jck,  three,  and 
|3o>u7f,  a  spike  or  prickle. 

The  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  used  by  the  Greeks, 
Homer,  77.  xx.  495.,  and  Jews,  Isaicih,  xxviii.  27..  [xxx.  24.] 

Corn  was  winnowed  (ventilabatur),  or  cleaned  from  the  chaff  (acuSf 
-ens),  by  a  kind  of  shovel  (yalltis,  pala  vel  ventilabrum),  which  threw 
the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr.  i.  52.,  or  by  a  sieve  (vanntis  vel 
eribrum)y  which  seems  to  have  been  used  with  or  without  wind,  CoL 
ii.  21.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Homer.  IL  xiii.  588.,  and  Jews,  Is,  xxx. 
24.   Amos,  ix.  9.    Lukey  xxii.  31. 

The  com,  when  cleaned  (expurgatum),  was  laid  up  in  granaries 
(horrea  vel  granaria),  variously  constructed,  Plin.  xviii.  30.,  some- 
times in  pits  (in  scrobtbus),  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years ; 
Varro  says  fifty.  Id.  Sf  Varr.  i.  51.* 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes;  for  littering  cattle 
(peeori  ovibtis  bubusque  svhstemebantury  unde  Stramen,  v.  stra- 
mentum  dictum),  Varr.  i.  1.3.;  for  fodder,  Plin.  xviii.  30. ;  and  for 
covering  houses ;  whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from  culmus,  a  stalk  of 
corn,  Id. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Palea  ;  that  left 
in  the  ground  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel  stramentum^  vel 
stipula,  the  stubble,  wliich  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the  fields,  to  me- 
liorate the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds.  Id.  Sf  Virg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the  Romans 

*  "  In  the  rude  ages,  the  only  mode  of  converting  grain  into  meal  was,  probably, 
by  pounding  it  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  pestle  and  mortar ;  and  this  was,  in 
fact,  retained  in  use  even  long  after  the  invention  of  mills.  In  process  of  time  the 
mortar  was  ridged,  and  the  pestle  notched,  and  a  handle  being  added  to  the  top  of 
the  latter,  by  which  it  could  be  turned,  they  were  thus  converted  into  a  hand-mill, 
and  each  family  prepared  Uie  flour  for  its  own  consumption.  At  a  later  period, 
shafts  were  added  to  the  mill,  that  it  might  be  driven  by  cattle,  and  heavy  cylindrical 
stones  were  used  instead  of  the  ancient  pestle  and  mortar,  which  were  of  wood.  The 
invention  of  water-mills  is  of  much  later  date :  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Mithridates, 
but  without  any  conclusive  ground  for  the  conjecture,  and  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  on  that  point,  except  that  such  mills  were  known  in  his  time  in  Asia.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  a  short  time  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  but  they  were  so  slowly  adopted  into  general  use,  that,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  bread  in  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  mills  by  Caligula, 
and  the  first  mention  made  of  public  water-mills  in  the  lavrs,  does  not  occur  until' 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  None  of  the  classic  authors  who  treat  of  such 
subjects  make  any  allusion  to  windmills:  the  period  of  their  invention,  indeed,  is  not 
ascertained,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  were  known  to  the 
ancients.**  — fiX^^cA^f  if  the  IrulUtUions  of  the  BomanSf  p.  103. 
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with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  about  the  breeding  of 
cattle  (qui  culius  habendo  sit  pecori),  of  oxen  and  horses  (armekta), 
G.  iii.  49.  72.,  of  sheep  and  goats  (grboes),  v.  286.,  also  of  dogs, 
404s  and  bees,  iv.,  as  a  part  of  husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion  of  land, 
and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms,  tnere  was  abun- 
dance of  provisions  without  the  importation  of  grain,  and  the  republic 
could  always  command  the  service  of  hardy  and  brave  warriors  when 
occasion  required.  But  in  afler  ages,  especially  under  the  emperors, 
when  landed  property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  Juvenal, 
ix.  55>9  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated  by 
slaves,  Jav,  vi.  12.  Senec,  Ep.  114.,  Rome  was  forced  to  depend  on 
the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and  of  men  to  recruit 
her  armies.*  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of  Italy^  and  then 
of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and  too  extensive  possessions, 
(LatifundiOy  sc.  nimis  ampla,  perdidere  ItaHam;  Jam  vero  ei  provin- 
das,)  xviii.  3.  6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  Trajan,  that 
no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  who  had  not  ^ 
third  part  of  his  estate  m  land,  P/m.  JSp,  vi.  19. 


PROPAGATION  OF  TREES. 

The  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arbores)  which  shoot  up  in  one 
great  stem,  body,  or  trunk  (sfirps^  truncus^  caudex  vel  stapes),  and 
then,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread  into  branches  and 
leaves  (rami  et  folia);  shrubs  (FRUTICES,  vel  virguUa)^  which 
divide  into  branches  (rami  v.  -t^/t),  and  twigs  or  sprigs  (virga  v.  -uUb), 
as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root.  These  shrubs,  which  approach 
near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny  attffrvtices. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees  and  shrubs 
(si/ha  Jruiicesqtie)^  both  natural  and  artificial,  G.  iL  9.,  &c 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the  osier 
(siler)t  the  broom  (genista)^  the  poplar  and  willow  (salix).  But  the 
notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally  exploded.  Some 
by  fortuitous  seeds,  as  the  chestnut,  the  esctdtu,  and  oak ;  some  from 
the  roots  of  other  trees,  as  the  cherry  (Cekasus,  first  brought  into 
Italy  by  LucuUus  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus,  A.  U.  680,  and 
120  years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin,  xv.  35.  s.  30.),  the 
elm  and  laurel  (laurus)^  which  some  take  to  be  the  bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees  were,  —  1.  By 
suckers  (Stolones,  unde  eognomeuy  STOLO.  Plin.  xvii.  1.  Varr, 
i.  2.),  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  planted  in  furrows 
or  trenches  (sulci  y.  fossa), 

— 2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches  (rami  v.  taleai), 
sharpened  (acuminati)  like  stakes  (acuta  robare  vaUi  vel  paUy  cut  into 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43.  At  hercule  olim  ex  Italtse  regionibus  longinquas  in  pro- 
vincias  commeatus  portabant;  nee  nunc  infecunditate  laboratur;  aed  Af^icam  potius 
«t  iEgypUim  exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita  populi  Roman!  penuissa  eat. 
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a  point ;  sudes  quadriftdtB^  slit  at  the  bottom  in  four),  Virg.  G.  li.  25* 
Plin,  xvii.  17.,  or  pieces  of  the  clefl-wood  (amdices  secH)^  Id.,  or  by 
planting  the  trunks  with  the  roots  (sdrpes)y  Id.  When: plants  were 
set  by  the  root  {cum  radice  serebantur)^  they  were  called  ViviRAoiCBSy 
quicksets,  Cie.  /Sbi.  13. 

— 9.  By  layers  (prcpa^nea)^  L  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing  it 
in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother-tree,  whence  new 
shoots  spring  (viva  9ud  pkmtaria  terra),  Virg.  G.  ii.  27.  This  method 
was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble  (ex  rubo)y  Plin.  xvii.  ]3. 
8. 21.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines  and  myrtles,  Virg.  G.  ii.  63^  the 
former  of  which,  however,  were  mwe  frequently  propagated. 

— 4.  By  slips  or  cuttings;  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and  planted 
in  the  ground  (sureuU,  et  Malleoli,  i.  e.  surcuH  utrinqus  capitulaii), 
with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances  on  each  side,  like  a  small 
hammer,  Phn,  xvii.  21. 

— 5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting  (INSITIO),  i.  e.  inserting"  a  scion^ 
a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graff  (tradux  v.  surculus)f  of  one 
tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another.  There  were  several  waya 
of  ingrafting,  of  which  Virgil  describes  only  one;  namely,  what  is 
called  cleft  grafting,  which  was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a 
stock,  and  putting  a  scion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft  (fsraces 
flanttB  immiUuntur^  Ibid.  v.  78.  Altsrius  rainos  vertere  in  aUerius,  31.); 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fissaque  adcptivas  accipii  arbor 
opes,  Medic  Fac.  6.* 

It  is  a  received  opuiion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will  succeed 
unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same  kind.  But 
Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  scion  may  be  grafted  on  any  stock, 
Omnis  surctdtts  amni  arbori  insert  potest^  si  nan  est  et,  cm  inseritur, 
cortice  dissimilisy  Col.  v.  11.;  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock,  and  cornels, 
or  Cornelian  cherries,  on  a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Virg.  G.  ii.  33., 
apples  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  v.  70.  PUn.  xv.  1.  5. 
8. 17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculation  or 
budding  (ocuhs  in^xmerey  inoeulare  v.  "oOo).  The  parts  of  a  plant 
whence  it  budded  (imde  germinaret),  were  called  OCULI,  eyes,  Plin. 
xvii.  21.  8.  35.,  and  when  these  were  cut  off,  it  was  said,  occcecari^  to 
be  blinded.  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree, 
and  inserting  the  bud  (gemma  v.  germen)  of  another  tree,  which 
united  with  it,  v.  73.,  called  also  Emplastratio,  CoL  v.  11.  But 
Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16.  s.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark 
taken  out  (pars  exempta;  angustus  in  ipso  nodo  sinus),  was  called 
ScuTULA  V.  TESSELLA,  the  name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small 
divisions  in  a  checkered  table  or  pavement,  Id.     See  p.  4i65* 

Forest  trees  (arbores  sglvestres)  were  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 
Olives  by  truncheons  (trunci,  caudices  secti,  v.  lignum  siccum),  i.  e« 
by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  into  pieces  of  a 

•  More  beautifully  by  Virg.  G.  ii.  81. 

«  Exiit  ad  calum  nunis  felicibus  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma.** 
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foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  {^anting  them;  whence  a  root 
and  toon  after  a  tree,  was  formed,  Virgi.  G.  ii.  SO.  6S. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  onlj  for  cutting  were  called  Arborbs 
CJKOVMf  or  whicb^  being  cut,  sprcmt  up  again  (maainr  rtpm&dani), 
from  the  stem  or  root.  Pirn.  xii.  19.  Some  trees  grow  to  an  immense 
height.  Plinjr  mentions  a  beam  of  lartt,  or  larch,  120  feet  long,  and 
2  feet  thick,  xir'u  40.  s.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines.  *  Tbej 
were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and  cleaned  (m  ptuimaia, 
sc  affro)j  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Piin,  xvii.  22.,  disposed  in  rows, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a  quincunx  [  wiUi  sufficient  space 
between  the  rows  to  plough  the  ground  in  diagonal  furrows] t  r^rg. 
G.  \u  277.  The  outermost  rows  were  called  Antes,  iii.  417.  ^ 
Feshu. 

When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up  (rrfodiebatar)^  to  be  planted  anew,  it 
was  properly  said  raxutinarif  from  an  iron  instrument,  with  two  ibrks, 
cslli^  pasttmtm,  Col.  iii.  18.,  which  word  is  put  also  for  a  field  ready 
for  planting  {offer  pasHnatusy  An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was 
called  ViNETUM  rbstibile.  Id. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds  (arundines)^  or  round  stakes 
(pa LI,  whence  vUes  palare^  i.  e.  fukire  vel  pedare)^  or  by  pieces  of 
cleft  oak  or  olive,  not  round  (ridicai)^  Plin.  xviL  22.,  which  served  as 
props  (adminicula  v.  pedamenta)^  round  which  the  tendrils  {elavicid^ 
V.  capreoU,  i.  e.  coUtculi  v.  eaulicuU  vitei  intarti,  tU  cmcinniy  Varr.  i.  31.) 
twinecL  Two  reeds  or  stakes  (yaUifurcaque  Indenies)  supported  each 
vine,  with  a  stick  (pertica)  or  reed  across,  called  Jugum  or  Cah- 
THERIUM,  CoL  iv.  12.,  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it,  Capitum  con- 
juoATio  et  RELioATio,  Ctc.  Sen,  15.,  was  effected  by  osier  or  willow 
twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Aroeria,  in  Umbria,  Virg*  G*  L  265. 
CW.  iv.  80.  4.  Plin.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it,  with- 
out a  jugum  or  cross  pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with  a  Jugum  to 
each ;  hence  called  vitU  Compluviata  (a  cavis  cedium  oompluviii)^ 
Plin.  xvii.  2L,  if  but  one  jugum,  unuuoa,  22.  Concerning  the  fasten- 
ing of  vines  to  certain  trees,  see  p.  S94.  The  arches  formed  hy  the 
branches  joined  together  (cum  palmites  sarmento  inter  se  junguntur 
funium  modo)^  were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii.  22.,  and  branches  of 
elms  extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  stories,  Virg.  G. 
ii.  361. 

When  the  branches  (palmites  v.  pampini)  were  too  luxuriant,  the 
superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  (sarmento)  were  lopt  off  with  the  pruning 
knife  (ferro  amputata)^  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Hence  Vites  compescere  vel 
castigare  /  comas  stringerey  brachia  tondere,  Virg.  G.  ii.  368*  Panqn- 
nare  for  pampinos  decerperey  to  lop  off  the  small  branches,  Plin. 
xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagblla,  Virg.  G.  ii.  299.;  the 
branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palma;  the  ligneous  or  woo^y 
part  of  a  vine,  Materia  ;  a  branch  springing  from  the  stock,  Pampi- 
NARIUM  ;  from  another  branch,  Frucutarium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop,  Cicatrix  ;  whence  cicatricosus,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  Col.  v.  6. 
*  On  the  different  kinds  of  vines,  see  Virg.  G.  ii.  91. 
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The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing  were  usually  cut 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called  Decussatio,  Colum, 
iv.  17. 

Tlie  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  put  for  a  vine, 
Virg,  O,  ii.  60.,  for  wine,  Herat.  OcL  i.  20.  10.,  for  a  vine  branch 
{pampinu8)y  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.,  for  a  swarm  (examen)  of  bees,  Virg, 
G.  iv. 55S,i  properly  not  a  single  berry  (acinus  v.  -«i»),  Suet.  Aug.  76., 
but  a  cluster,  (racemus,  i.  e.  acinorum  congeries,  cum  pediculis), 
Col.  xi.  2. 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  eum,  or  acinus 
vinaoeusy  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  ofrflowers  or  berries  (racemus  in 
orbem  circumachui),  particularly  of  ivy  (hederd),  was  called  CORYM- 
BUS,  Plin.  xvi.  S4.  Virg.  EcL  iii.  39.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  665.,  cracei 
corymbiy  i.  e.  flores,  Col.  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered  [September  or 
October,]  was  called  Vindemia,  the  vintage  {a  vino  demendo,  i.  e. 
uvis  legendis) ;  whence  vindemiatOTy  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Herat.  Sat. 
i.  7.  30. 

Vineyards  (VINE^  vel  vineta),  as  fields,  were  divided  by  cross 
paths,  called  LIMITES ;  (hence  limitare,  to  divide  or  separate,  and 
limesj  a  boundary).  Tlie  breadth  of  them  was  determined  by  law ; 
see  lex  M anilia.  A  path  or  road  from  east  to  west,  was  called 
DECIMANUS,  sc.  limes  (a  mensura  deniim  actuum) ;  from  south  to 
north,  CARDO,  (a  cardine  mundi,  i.  e.  the  north  pole ;  thus,  Mount 
Taurus  is  called  Cardo,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  or  Semita  ;  whence  semitare, 
to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were  usually  narower 
than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces  (area),  mcluded  between  two 
semikSj  were  called  Paging  comprehending  each  the  breadth  of  five 
paUy  or  capita  vitium,  distinct  vines,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  Hence  agri  Com- 
PAGiNANTES,  contiguous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  (serebantur)  at  difierent  distances,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  sometimes 
of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  uie  Umbri  and  Marsi,  who  ploughed  and 
sowed  com  between  the  vines,  which  places  they  called  Porculeta. 
Vines  which  were  transplanted  (translatee),  bore  fruit  two  years  sooner 
than  those  that  were  not  (sata)y  Plin.  ibid. 

TheZtmt^  Decumami  were  called  prorsi,  i.e.  porro  versi,  straight; 
and  the  Cardines  transversi,  cross,  Festus.  From  the  decumani  being 
the  chief  paths  in  a  field,  hence  decumanus  for  magnusy  thus,  Ova^ 
vel  poma  decumanay  Festus.  Acipenser  decumanus,  large,  Cic.  Fin. 
ii.  8.  So  Fluctus  decimanus  vel  decimus,  the  greatest,  Ovid,  Trist. 
i.  249.  Met.  xi.  530.  SiL  xiv.  122.  Lucan.  v.  672.  Senec.  Agam.  502.; 
as  rpMVfAU,  tertius  fluctus,  among  the  Greeks.*  Limites  is  also  put 
for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi.  24.  f 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made  eighteen 
feet  broad,  and  the  cardines  or  transversi  limites,  ten  feet  broad,  PUn. 
xvii.  22.  s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground  (pingui  campo),  and 
thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order  (ad  unguem),  Virg.  G. 
ii.  277. 

•  See  Blomf.  Gloss,  in  JEsch.  Prom,  v.  1051. 
t  See  Niebukr,  ii.  p.  625. 
I  I 
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The  Romans  in  transplanting  trees  marked  on  tlie  bark  the  way 
each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  heaven  in 
the  place  where  it  was  set,  Vtrg.  G.  ii.  269.  Columeli.  de  Arbor.  17. 4. 
Pallad.  Feb,  19.  2. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same  at- 
tention to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  as  sailors,  I(L  G.  L  204^ 
also  to  the  winds,  Id,  51,  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  AquUo,  or  Boreas^  the  north 
wind ;  Zq>kyruSf  vel  FawmiuSy  the  west  wind ;  Autter  v.  Notufy  the 
south  wind ;  EuruSy  the  east  wind ;  Coru$y  CaunUy  vel  Hpj^,  the 
north-west ;  Afrieusy  vel  Libs,  the  south-west,  Senea,  NaL  q,  v.  16. ; 
VoUumuSy  the  south-east,  &c.  But  Pliny  denominates  and  places 
some  of  these  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  33,  34.  Winds  arising  from 
the  land  were  called  AUaniy  or  €tpog<iei ;  from  the  sea,  trop^,  Plin. 
ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds,  called  Venti  Cardtnales, 
Serv,  in  Virg.  i.  131.,  because  they  blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world,  Plin,  ii.  47.  Homer  mentions  no  more,  Otfyts,  £.  295. ; 
so  in  imitation  of  him,  Ovid,  Met,  i.  16.  Trist.  i.  2.  27.,  and  Manilius, 
AUran,  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  first 
one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  venti  Cardinaks, 
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The  carriages  ^Vehicula,  vectabukiy  v.  -aeula)  of  the  ancients  were 
of  various  kinus ;  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  different 
persons ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  TibuU,  ii.  1.  42.,  Minerva,  Cie,  Nat, 
£>,  iii.  24.,  Erichthonius,  Virgi,  G,  iii.  113.,  the  Phrygians,  Pkn,  vii. 
56,9  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  {ammaUa  yeijmmenta 
DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorwaliay  from  liOR&VMy  i.  e,  iota  poiterior pars 
corporis  ;  quod  ea  devexafit  deorsum.  Festus,)  A  dorser,  dorsel,  or 
dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle  (clitella  vel  straium)y  was  laid  on  them 
to  enable  them  to  bear  their  burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  on  asses 
and  mules  ;  hence  called  Clitellaria,  humourously  applied  to 
porters,  gendi  vel  bajuUy  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  94.,  but  not  oxen  ;  hence 
Clitella  bovi  sunt  imposit^  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one  whidi 
he  is  unfit  for,  Cic,  Att,  v.  15.  Bos  clitkllus,  sc.  portat,  Quinctil. 
v.  11.21. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA ;  put  also  for 
sellay  or  epkippiumy  a  saddle  for  riding  on ;  \\Qiice  jumenta  sagmaria, 
vel  sarcinaria  et  sellaria,  Veget,  ii.  10.  Lamprid,  Heliog,  4.,  some- 
times with  a  coarse  cloth  below,  (Cento,  vel  ceniunculusy  a  saddle- 
cloth.) 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  Cantherius,  v.  -tton,  sc. 
jumentum,  (quasi  carenterius,  i.  c.  equus  eastraiuSy  a  gelding ;  qui  hoc 
distat  ab  equOy  quod  mqjaUs  a  verrcy  a  barrow  or  hog  from  a  boar, 
capus  a  galloy  vervex  ab  arietey  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  7.  fin.)  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  infossdy  be  not  a  pack-horse  in  the 
ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.    Some  make  cantherius  the  same  with  clitellariusj 
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an  aas  or  mule,  and  read,  Minime,  sc.  descendam  in  viam  ;  Scis,  can>- 
THBRiuM  IN  FOSSA,  SC.  equus  kobebat  olwium,  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable 
of  the  horse  meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being 
trodden  down  by  him,  Scheffkr  de  Re  Vehic.  See  Swinburne  s  Travels 
ID  the  South  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  66.  Others  suppose  an  allusion  to 
be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Grranavitu  in  Loc. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden  was  called  AGASO,  and  more 
rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag  (scuiulus  scor- 
teus)y  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a  beast  carried  his  neces- 
saries, was  called  HiPPOPfiRA,./Sie»ec.  Ep.  87.,  Mantica,  Horat,  Sat. 
i.  6.  106.,  Pera  vel  averta,  a  cloak-bag  or  portmanteau,  SdtoUfut, 
ib,f  or  BuLGA,  Fesiut. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  or  any  other  person,  to 
help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  ^rumnula,  (from  aXpvy 
toUoy)  FURCA  vel  FURCiLLA,  FcstuSy  PlauL  Casin.  ii.  8.  2.,  and  be- 
cause Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  were  an 
encumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry 
their  baggage,  (sarcincBy  vasa  et  cibaria,)  tied  up  in  bundles,  upon 
fvTca  or  forks  ;  both  the  soldiers  and  these /t^rc^  were  called  MULI 
MARI ANI,  FtzU  in  vErumnula  <^  FranUn.  iv.  1.  7*  Plutarch,  in  Mar. 
ExPELLERE,  EJiCERE,  vel  EXTRUDERS  FURCA,  V el  ^um/Za,  to  drive 
away  by  force,  HoraL  Ep*  i.  10.  24-.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  2. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 
hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM  ;  as  the  dishes  at  an  enter- 
tainment, Stiel.  Aug.  74 ,  the  spoils  at  a  triumph.  Id.  Cces.  57.,  the 
images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games.  Id.  76.,  the  corpse  and  other 
tilings  carried  at  a  funeral.  Id.  Col.  1 6. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which  they  sat, 
it  was  called  SELLA,  gestatoria,  partatoria^  v.fertorioy  Suet.  Ner.  26., 
or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vi.  90.,  in  a  couch  or  litter  [similar  to 
the  Palanquin  of  the  East],  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LECTICA, 
vel  cuBiLB,  Suet.  Dom.  2.  Ovid.  A.A.\.  487.,  used  both  in  the  city 
and  on  journeys,  Ta^.  Hist.  i.  S5.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  Suet 
Oih.  6.  Ner.  26.  Vit.  1 6.,  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered, 
Cie.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Att.  x.  12«,  with  curtains  of  skin  or  cloth.  Martial, 
vi.  99.  11.,  called  Plagul^e,  Suet.  Tit.  10.,  which  were  occasionally 
drawn  aside,  Senec.  Suas.  7*,  sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or 
transparent  stone,  Juv.  iii.  242.  iv.  20.,  so  that  they  might  either  read 
or  write,  or  sleep  in  them,  Juv.  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  some 
footmen  or  lackeys,  who  went  before  the  sedan  (cursores),  Petran.  28. 
Senec.  Ep.  123. 

The  eeUa  and  lectica  of  women  were  of  a  different  construction  from 
those  of  men;  hence  sella  vel  lectica  mtdiebris,  Suet.  0th.  6.;  the 
eathmira  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women,  .Tur.  vi.  91. 
Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contained  but  one ;  the  lecticOy  one 
or  more,  Tacit.  Hist  iii.  67.  Suet.  Ner.  9.  Cic.  Q.  Ft.  ii.  9.  llie  sella 
had  only  a  small  pillow  (cervical)  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv.  vi.  S52. 
The  lectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec.  ad  Marc.  16.,  stuffed  with  feathers  ; 
hence  pensUes  plumcBy  Juv.  i.  159.;  sometimes  with  roses  (pulvinus 
rosd  farctus)y  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11.,  probably  with  ropes  below,  Mart.  ii. 
5T<  6.  GeU.  x.  8. 

II  2 
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The  selhe  and  lecHca  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTICARII, 
ccUoneSy  genUiy  v.  6^Wt,  Senec.  £p.  80.  11S.»  dressed  commonly  in  a 
dark  or  red  penula^  Id.  Ben.  iii.  S^8.»  tall,  (Jangi  y,  proceri)  and  hand- 
some, Senec.  Ep,  1 10.,  from  different  countries,  Juv.  iii.  240.  vi.  350. 
vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.  142.  They  were  supported  on  poles,  (AS- 
SERES,  vel  amites,)  Id.  vii.  132.  Mart.  ix.  23.  9.,  not  fixed,  but  re- 
movable (exemptiles)y  Suet.  Cal.  58.,  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks 
of  the  slaves,  Plin,  Pan.  22.  24.,  hence  they  were  said  aUquem 
succoLLARE,  SueL  CL  10.,  and  those  carried  by  them,  succoUari^  Id. 
0th.  6.,  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  parti- 
cularly such  as  were  carried  in  the  sdla  or  cathedroy  JuvenaL  iii.  240. 

The  9eUa  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142.,  and  the 
kctica  by  four ;  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hexaphdros.  Mart,  iu 
81.,  and  by  eight  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -«»i,  Id.  vi.  59.  ix.  3.  See 
p.  418.» 

When  the  Leetica  was  set  'down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  CatuU.  x.  22.,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Atheiu  v. 
10.    The  kings  of  India  had  Leetica  of  solid  gold,  Curt  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  LecticiB  was  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  But 
we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey,  and  in  the  army, 
Liv.  xxiv.  42.  Geli.  x.  3.  The  Emperor  Claudius  is  said  first  to  have 
used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  Dio.  Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Plautus  or  of  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Csesar,  that 
he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  a  certain  rank  and 
age,  and  on  certain  days.  Suet.  Cos,  43.  CL  28.  Those  who  had  not 
sedans  of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire,  JuvenaL  vi.  352.  ix.  142. 
Hence  we  read  in  later  times  of  Corpora  et  castra  LecOcariorum^ 
who  seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves  but  of  plebeians  of  the 
lowest  rank,  particularly  freedmen,  MarL  iii.  46.  Sell^  ercnU  ad  ex- 
onerandum  ventrem  apta,  et  Private  vel  Familiaricje,  Varr.  IL  R. 
u  14.,  et  PuBLiciE,  Martial,  xii.  78. 

A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  {gestata  v.  dipartaia)  by  two  mules, 
(Mult,  ex  equd  et  asino:  Hinni,  Hinnuli,  v.  Burdones,  ex  equo  et 
£tsind,)  Plin.  viii.  44.  s.  69 ,  or  little  horses,  Manni,  Ovid.  Aniar.  ii. 
16.49.  [Hot.  Od.  iii.  27.  Epod.  iv.  14.]  i.  e.  eqvi  minutij  vel/mmi/rt, 
s.  'iones  (dwarfs,)  was  called  BASTARNA,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  V.  -ea,  vel  traga,  a  sledge,  used  in  rustfc  work  in  beating 

*  The  litters  were  more  or  less  respectable,  as  to  their  appearance,  firom  the 
number  of  bearers  which  carried  them.  So  Juvenal,  in  satirising  the  importance 
which  was  attached,  in  his  day,  to  fashionable  and  expensiye  appearance,  says,  that  if 
any  person  wishes  to  employ  you  as  counsel,  his  first  query  is,  — 

"  An  tibi  tervi 
Octot  decern  comiles,  an  post  te  sella,  togad 
Ante  pedes," — Sat.  vii.  141—143. 

Whether  a  litter  {sella)  is  carried  after  you  (so  that  you  may  get  into  it  when  yoa 
please)  ;  whether  there  are  eight  slaves  to  bear  it ;  what  is  your  retinue  {oomiUs) ; 
aud  whether  you  are  preceded  by  a  number  of  poor  clients  {togati),  who  are  depend. 
«nt  upon  you. 
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out  the  corn,  see  p.  477.  (called  by  Varro,  Pcmicum  phstellumy  R.R. 
1.  52.,  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Carthaginians,)  and 
among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on  the  ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Una  rota,  Hygin,  ii.  14, 
A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  Chiramaxium, 
Petrcn,  28.,  or  Arccjma,  Festus.  A  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  Biro- 
TUM ;  with  four,  (qttadrirotium),  rtTpaxwiko^  iwifviy,  v.  ttTpdrpox^^t  qua* 
tuor  Toiarum  curruSy  Homer.  II.  O.  8'24. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIGiE,  bijugi,  v. 
bif&ges  ;  three,  trig€B  ;  and  four,  quadriga^  quadiyugiy  v.  -ges ;  fre- 
quently put  for  the  chariot  itself,  hijuge  curriculum^  Suet.  Cal.  19., 
quadrijugus  currust  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.,  but  Curriculum  is  oflener  put  for 
eurstUy  the  race,  Cic,  Babir,  10.  Marcel.  2.  Horat  Od.  i.  1.3.  We 
also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together  a-breast, 
{ab  Augusto  s^ugeSy  sicut  et  elephaniiy  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the 
Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their  race-chariots ;  Nero  once 
drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  (aurigavii 
decemfugem,  sc.  currum,)  Suet.  N.  24.     See  also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  whatever 
number  of  horses,  were  called  QUADRIGARII,  Suet.  Ner.  16.,  from 
the  quadriga  being  most  frequently  used ;  hence  Factiones  qua* 
brigarjorum,  Festus. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quickly  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES ;  hence  desultor  v. 
desertar  amoris,  inconstant,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  3.  15.,  and  the  horses 
themselves  Desultorii,  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Stxet.  Ccbs.  39.,  sometimes 
successfully  used  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or  curricula 
chariots,  a  currendo,  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two  wheels,  by 
whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn.  So  those  used  in  war 
by  different  nations  ;  of  which  some  were  armed  with  scythes,  (currus 
faloaiiyfaicaUB  quadriga^)  in  diflQsrent  forms,  Ztt?.xxxvi.41,  42.  Curt, 
iv.  9.  Also  those  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  praetors^ 
censors,  and  chief  sediles,  whence  they  were  called  Magistratus 
curules,  Gell.  iii.  18.,  and  the  seat  on  which  these  magistrates  sat 
in  the  senate-house,  the  rostray  or  tribunal  of  justice,  SELLA  CU- 
RULIS, because  they  carried  it  with  them  in  their  chariots.  Id.  Sf 
Isidor.  XX.  1 1 . 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  (anaclinteriumy  v.  tabulatum 
a  tergo  surgens  in  quod  reclinari  posset,)  with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed 
to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  common  axis, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X  Cdecussatim),  and  covered  with 
leather ;  so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the  con- 
venience  of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrates  chose  to 
use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Gell.  vi.  9.,  adorned  with 
ivory ;  hence  called  Curule  ebur,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  53.,  and  alt  a, 
Sil.  viii.  488.,  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because  it 
was  the  emblem  of  dignity  :  Regia,  because  first  used  by  the  kings, 
Liv.  i.  20.  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  334.,  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8. 
Fkr*  i.  5.,  in  later  times  adorned  with  engravings ;  conspicuum  signis, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  11. 
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A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  sacred 
rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle  (pennie},  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Mn.  viii.  666.^  with  four  wheels;  usually  painted  with  Tarious 
colours,  Isidar.  xx.  12.  The  carriage  which  matrons  used  in  common 
(festo  profestoqtte)  was  called  Car  pent  um,  Liv.  v.  25.,  named  from 
Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Omd,  Fast,  i.  620.,  commonly  with 
two  wheels,  and  an  arched  covering ;  as  the  ftamines  used  {currus 
arcuatus),  Liv.  i.  21.  48.  Suet  Tib.  2.  CI.  11.,  sometimes  without 
a  covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in  the 
second  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.,  which,  however, 

was  soon  after  repealed,  Ih.  8. put  for  any  carriage,  Fhr.  LIS. 

iii.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels  and  four  horses,  adorned 
with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led  in 
solemn  procession  [jpompa\  from  their  shrines  (e  sacrariid)  at  the 
Circensian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circus,  called  Pulvinar,  Suet 
Aug.  45.,  where  couches  were  prepared  for  placing  them  on,  was 
called  THENSA,  Festws ;  from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it  {hra 
tensa),  Asc,  in  Cic.  Verr.  u  59.,  attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
in  their  most  magnificent  apparel,  Liv.  v.  41.,  who  were  said  Thensam 
DUCERE  vel  DEDucERE,  Id.  S^  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Vesp.  5.,  who  delighted 
to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn  (Junemque  numn 
conlingere  gaudent),  Ascon.  lb.  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  239.  And  if  a  boy 
(puer  patrimus  et  matrimus)  happened  to  let  go  (amittere)  the  thong 
which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be  renewed,  Cic,  Resp. 
H.  10.  1  !.• 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  to  any  one  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  Suet  Caes*  76. 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously,  was  called 
CISIUM,  q.  dtiumy  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7.  Senec.  Ep-  72.,  the 
driver,  Cisiarius,  XJlpian ;  drawn  usually  by  three  mules,  ^tMon. 
Ep.  viii.  7.,  its  body  (capsum  v.  -a)  of  basket-work  (Ploximum,  v. 
-enum),  Festus.  A  larger  carriage,  for  travelling,  with  four  wheels, 
was  called  RHEDA,  a  Gallic  word,  QuinctU.  u  9.  Cic.  Mil  10.  Au. 
V.  17.  vi.  1.,  or  Carruca,  Suet.  Ner.  SO.,  the  driver,  Rhedarius,  or 
Carrucarius,  Ih.y  a  hired  one,  Meritoria,  Suet.  Cms.  Sl.^  both 
also  used  in  the  city,  Martial,  iii.  47.,  sometimes  adorned  with  silver, 
P/m.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels,  [drawn  by 
mules,]  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  P£- 
TORRITUM,  Cell.  xv.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  104.,  also  a  GaUic  word, 
Festus. 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  was 
called  ESSEDUM,  ICic.  PhU.  ii.  24.]  Ctes.  B.  G.  iv.  33,  Virg.  G. 
iii.  204-.,  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Esseoarivs, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Cces.  v.  19.,  adopted  at  Rome  for  common  use,  Cic 
Phil.  ii.  58.  Suet  Cal.  26.  Galb.  vi.  18, 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people,  CO* 

*  The  Thema  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  properly  a  canopy  held  over  the 
ferculum  on  which  the  statue  was  placed.  See  Burgess  on  the  drcemsmn  Gamth 
p.  18. 
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VINUS,  SU.  xvii.  4?18.,  the  driver,  Covinarius,  Tacit.  Agr.  35,  36- ; 
similar  to  it  was  probably  Benna,  Festus, 

Id  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  but  two 
persons,  one  who  fought  (bellator),  and  another  who  directed  the 
horses  (auriga,  the  charioteer),  Virff,  j^n.  ix.  330.  xii.  469.  624.  737- 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (veAiculum  (merarium)  was 
called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha  (a/txafa),  a  waggon  or  wain ;  generally 
with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  drawn  commonly  by  two  oxen  or 
more,  Virff.  G.  iii.  536.,  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon  or 
cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung 
or  the  like,  was  called  SCIRPEA,  Fan*.  Z.  Z.  iv.  3.,  properly  the 
coverlet  itself,  sc  crates  ;  Inplaustro  scirpea  latafuity  Ovid.  Fast.  vi. 
780.  A  covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloths,  for  carrying  the  old 
or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  quasi  area,  GeU. 

XX.   1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once  (und  vecturd\ 
was  called  VEHES,  -m.  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS,  v.  -ww,  by  a 
Gallic  name,  Ccbs*  B,  G.  i.  6.  26.  Liv.  x.  28.,  or  Sarracum,  Juv. 
iii.  255.,  or  Epirheoium,  Id>  viii.  66»  Quinctil,  i.  5.,  and  by  later 
writers.  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ;  also  Carragium,  and  a  forti- 
fication formed  by  a  number  of  carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  MarceUin, 
XXX  i.  20. 

SARRACAJBootoc,  v.  -ft>,  or  plaustra,  is  put  for  two  constellations, 
near  the  north  pole,  •7«t?c7i«/.  v.  23.,  Ovid,  Met.  lu  117.,  called  the 
two  bears  (ArctiffemiruB,  vel  dua  apxrot),  Ursa  major,  named  HeUce 
(^ParrhdsiSf  i.  e.  Arcadica),  Lucan.  ii.  237.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20.,  Par- 
RHASis  Arctos,  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  3.  48.,  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this 
constellation  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.,  and  Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,  i.e.  %wl<;  o^pu,  canis  cauda^  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Ovid.  Fast, 
iii.  106.,  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the  great  bear 
(  HelIce),  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum,  Hygin. 
Poet.  Astron.  i.  2.,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  Ovid.  Pont» 
iv.  10.  39.,  whence  we  call  it  Charles's  Wain^  or  the  Plough;  and  the 
stars  which  compose  it,  Triones,  Martial,  vi.  58.  q.  Teriones,  plough- 
ing oxen,  Varr,  L.  L.y'i.  4.  Gell.  ii.  21.;  seven  in  number,  SEPTEM- 
TRIONES,  Cic.  lb.  42.*  But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to 
both  bears;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  FtV*/.  JEVi.  i.  744.,  also 
inoccidui  v.  nuTiquam  ocddentesy  because  they  never  set,  Cic.  lb. 
Oceani  metuentes  cequore  tingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  246.,  for  a  reason  men- 
tioned, Ovid.  Fast.'ii.  191.,  and  tardi  ye\  pigri,  because,  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to  move  slowly,  Neque  se  quoquam  in 
ecelo  eomtnovent,  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  117. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES,  q.  hu* 
htdcusy  the  ox-driver,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  42.,  said  to  be  retarded  by  the 

*  '<  Or,  seven  oxen  ;  for,  as  they  go  round  and  round  the  pole  Mrithout  ever  set- 
ting, the  analogy  between  them  and  the  oxen  which  trod  out  the  corn  by  going  rcurd 
and  round  the  areai  or  threshing-floor,  was  an  obvious  one."  —  KeightlejfS  Fasti, 
p.  xiii. 
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slowness  of  his  warns,  Ovid,  Met*  ii.  177.  named  also  Arctophtlax, 
q.  urscB  custoSf  Manil.  i.  316.,  Custos  Erynumthidos  Ur^tB^  Ovid.  Trkt 
i.  3. 103.,  into  which  constellation  Arcas^  the  son  of  CallLsto  by  Jupiter, 
was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his  mother,  OvU*  Met.  iL  506^ 
viii.  206.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  ARCTURUS, 
q.  a^Tov  wpaty  urscB  Cauda:  Stella  post  caudam  ursjk  majoris, 
Serv.  in  Virg,  ^n,  i.  744'.  iii.  516.  G.  i.  204.;  said  to  be  the  same 
with  Bootes,  Id,  G,  67.,  as  its  name  properly  implies,  a^xtav  o2^k,  una 
custos.  Around  the  pole  moved  the  dragon  (draco  v.  an^is;  geminas 
qui  separat  Arctos,  Ovid.  Met.  ii,  45.),  approaching  the  urwa  migor 
with  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ursa  minor  with  its  body,  Vurg,  G. 
i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  L  Tlie  wheels  (ROTJE), 
the  body  of  tlie  carriage  (CAPSUM,  -i«,  v.  -a^  Ploxemum,  v.  •«, 
Festus),  and  draught- tree  (T£MO),  to  which  the  animals  which  drew 
it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axletree  (AXIS),  a  round  beam 
(lignum,  v.  stipes  teres)^  on  which  the  wheel  turns;  the  nave  (mo- 
didlus)f  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes  (radii)  are  mbtd; 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  (peripkeria,  v.  rota  summm  ctfriNitera, 
Ovid.  Met*  ii.  108.),  composed  of  fellies  (apstdes),  in  which  the  spokes 
are  fastened,  commonly  surrounded  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring  (eos^ 
thus),  Quinctil.  i.  5.  8.  Pers.  v.  71. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  (nan  radiata)  was  called  TYMPANUM, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum.  It  was  made  of  solid 
boards  (tabuke),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis^  without  a 
nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross  bars  (transversis  as»eribus)y  with  an 
iron  ring  round  (ferreus  canthus) :  so  that  the  whole  turned  together 
on  die  extremities  of  the  axis,  called  Cardinbs,  Probus  in  Virg,  G. 
i.  163.  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  nised  in  rustic  wains,  Ihid*^  G. 
ii.  444.,  as  they  are  still  in  this  country,  and  called  tumblerr,  71^- 
panum  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses  or  men  for 
raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  pulleys  (trochlea), 
ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane  (toUeno,  grus,  v.  ytpa*^)^  Lmret. 
IV.  903.,  or  for  drawing  water  (tmchina  haustoria),  Vitruv.  x.  9., 
Curva  antlia,  Mart,  ix.  19.,  Ancla  v.  Antha»  Suet,  Tib.  51. 
(avT^t^fM,),  John,  vi.  11.  Haustum,  v.  rota  aquaria,  sometimes 
turned  by  die  force  of  water,  Lucret,  v.  317* ;  the  water  was  raised 
through  a  siphon  (sipho  v.  -on,  fistula  v.  canalis),  by  the  force  of  a 
sucker  (embolus  v.  -um),  as  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets  (mo- 
dioli V.  fianuB),  Juvenal,  xiv.  305.  Water-engines  were  also  used  to 
extinguish  fires,  Plin,  Ep,  x.  42. 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  AXIS 
is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  turn,  Cic.de 
Univ,  10.  Vitruv,  ix.  2.,  and  the  ends  of  the  axis,  Cardines,  ver- 
tices, vel  poli,  for  the  north  and  south  poles,  CicN,  D,  ii.  41.  Vtrg, 
G,  i.  242.  Plin,  ii.  15.  Axis  and  polus  are  sometimes  put  for  ccdtm 
or  cether  ;  thus,  sub  cUheris  axe,  i.  e.  sub  dio  vel  aire,  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  512. 
viii.  2S,  I'lucidus  polus,  iii.  585.;  Cardines  mtmdi  quatuor,  the  four 
cardinal  points;  Septentrio,  the  north;  Meridies,  the  south; 
Oriens,  sc.  sol,  vel  ortus  solis,  the  east;  Occidens,  v.  ocoasus  solis, 
the  west :  Quinctil  xii.  10.  67.,  cardo  JEous,  the  east,  Stat.  IM, 
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i.  157^  oceiduut  v.  Bespenus^  the  west,  Lucan,  iv.  672.  v.  71.  In  the 
north  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside ;  hence  it  is  called  Domicilium 
Jovis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  693.  Sedbs  deorum,  Festus  in  Si- 
NisTRJB  AVES;  and  as  some  think,  porta  cceli,  Virg.  G.  iii.  261., 
thus,  Tempesieu  a  vertices  for  septenirione^  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages  were  horses,  oxen,  asses, 
and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  SueLNer,  1 1.  Plin.  viii.  18.;  elephants, 
CwrL  viii.  9.  PUn.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CL  11.  Senec.  de  Ir,  ii.  31. ;  and  even 
lions,  Plin.  viii.  16. ;  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  Martial,  i.  105. ;  dogs, 
Lamprid*  HeUog,  28. ;  goats  and  deer,  Mart.  i.  52. ;  also  men,  Piin^ 
xxxiii*  3.  iMcan.  x.  276. ;  and  women,  Lamprid.  ib.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage  (vehictdo  v.  ad  vehictdum  junge^ 
Aanfter,  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  .Caes.  31.),  by  what 
was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
also  of  metal,  Harat*  Od.  iii.  9.  18.  Jerem.  xxviii.  13.,  placed  upon  the 
neck,  one  yoke  commonly  upon  two,  of  a  crooked  form,  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  216.,  with  a  band  (curvatura)  for  the  neck  of  each.  Hence  ftub 
JUGo  cogerey  v.  jungere ;  coUa  v.  cervices  jugo  subpcere,  fvbderey  eub' 
miUerey  v*  eypponere^  8f  eripere  :  JuouM  stdrire,  cervice  ferre,  detrectare, 
exuere^  a  cervteibus  d^icere,  exeuterey  Sfc. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the  pole  or 
team  with  leathern  thongs  (lora  Subjugia),  Caio  63.   Vitruv.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  carriage, 
another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and  yoked  in  the 
same  manner*  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was  bound  with 
nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast  (aquatdfronie),  a 
custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  Clisth^es  of 
bicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  carriage,  called  Juoalbs, 
jugariij  v.  juges  (^t^ioA,  Festus  ;  and  the  others  were  bound  {appenn 
ye\ad;uncti)  on  each  side  with  ropes;  hence  called  FUN  ALES  £QUI, 
Suet  Tib.  9.  Stat  T%eb.  vi.  461.  (^ei^ai^op«»,  o€ifa7Hy  [vap^b-cipoi]  v« 
vapifvpot),  Dionge.  vii.  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zanar.  Ann.  ii.,  or  Funbs, 
Aueon.  Epitaph,  xxxv  .10.,  in  a  chariot  of  four  (in  quadrigis)^  the  horse 
on  the  right,  oexter,  v.  primus:  on  the  left,  sinister,  Ujpvusv. 
ieeundusj  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was  chiefly  used  in  the 
Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited,  were, — 
1.  The  lash  or  whip,  {Flagrum,  v,  FLAGELLUM,  tiA^^t),  made  of 
leathern  thongs,  (Scutica,  loris  karridis,  (TKvrdXvif  Martial,  x.  62.),  or 
twisted  cords,  tied  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (aeuUati) 
with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end  (Horribile  flagellum, 
Herat.  Sat  i.  3.  117.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes  (taniiB  v.  hra^y 
called  SCORPIONS,  1  Kingsy  xii.  11. 

— 2.  A  rod  ^VIRGA,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  Lucam  iv.  683.),  or  goad 
(STIMULUS,  1.  e.  pertica  cum  cuspide  aeutd)^  a  pole,  or  long  stick, 
with  a  sharp  point.  Hence  stimulos  alicui  adhibere^  admovere,  addere^ 
adjicere ;  stinudis  fodercy  incitaref  Sf'C.  Adversus  stimulum  cakes,  sc. 
jaetarey  to  kick  against  the  goad,  Ter,  Phorm.  \.  2.  28.,  vpo?  HfWpa  Xax* 
Tt^nv,  in  stimuhs  calcitrare,  Acts,  ix.  5. 

—  And  3.  A  spur,  (CALCAR,  quodctAci  equitis  aUigetur  ;  ferratd 
calce  cunetantem  impeuebat  equum^  Sil.  vii.  696.),  used  only  by  riders. 
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Hence,  eqito  calcaria  adderey  subdere^  Sfc.  AMer  firenis  egei^  alter  oaU 
earibuSf  said  by  Isocrates  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  Cie.  Au,  vi.  1. 
Orai.  ill.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses,  were, 
•—  1.  The  bit  or  bridle  ,(FR^NUM,  ^.  -i,  v.  -a),  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  LapUJuB^  a  people  of  Thessaly,  Virg.  G,  iii.  115.,  or 
by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin.  vii.  56. ;  the  part  which  went  round  the 
ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that  which  was  put  into  the  mouth,  properly 
the  iron  or  bU^  Orea,  Festus ;  sometimes  made  unequal  and  rough, 
like  a  wolf's  teeth,  particularly  when  tlie  horse  was  headstrong 
(ten ax),  Liv»  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am,  iii.  4*.  13.  (durior  oris  eouus),  lb. 
iL  9.  30. ;  hence  frena  Lupata,  Harat.  Od*  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  U.  iii.  208. 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  2.  15. ;  or  Lupi,  [Gr.  Xp  jt<»],  Id,  Trist.  iv.  6.  4.  SlaL 
Achill.  i.  281.  Frena  injioere,  concutere^  acdpere,  mandere,  ddra^ere, 
Icucare,  Sfc.  Franum  mardere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  sub- 
jection, Cic.  Fam.  xi.  23.,  but  in  Martial,  u  105.  Sf  Stat,  Syk. 
i.  2.  28.,  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars  (momUa)y  which 
hung  from  the  horses*  necks ;  and  the  coverings  for  their  backs  (stmla) 
were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple,  Virg.  j^n.  vii.  279. 

—  2.  The  reins  (HABENiE,  vel  Lora);  hence  habenas  corriperey 
Jlecterey  v.  moliri,  to  manage ;  elare,  immitiere,  effundere^  laxare,  per* 
mitterey  to  let  out ;  adducerey  to  draw  in,  and  supprimerBy  Ovid.  Am. 
i.  13.  10, 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muzzle  (Capistrum)  was  ap- 
plied, Virg.  O,  iii.  188.,  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed  to  it,  as  to 
calves,  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb,  399.,  or  with  a  covering  for  the 
mouth  (fisceUa) ;  hence  fiscelUs  capistrare  bovesy  to  muzzle,  Pluu 
xviii.  19.,  <l>tfMvpy  Deut.  xxv.  4.,  os  consiierey  Senec.  £p.  47.  But  Ca- 
pistrum is  also  put  for  any  rope  or  cord  ;  hence  vitem  ce^istro  can- 
stringercy  to  bind,  ColumelL  iv.  ^cX).  Jumenta  capistrare,  to  tie  with  a 
halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall.  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  the  chariot  and  tlie  horses,  was  called 
AURIGA  (iiW«X«f>  ^w«  ^«  tendnU) ;  or  agitator  (ixdrijq),  the  charioteer 
or  driver,  Ovtd.  Met,  ii«  327*  Cic,  Att.  xiii.  21.  Acad.  iv.  29.;  also 
Moderator,  Lucan.  viii.  199.  But  these  names  are  applied  chiefly 
to  those  who  contended  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  CaL  54.  Ner.  xxii.  24. 
Plin.  Fp.  ix.  6.,  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  Vitg.y  and  always  stood 
upright  m  their  chariots  (insistebant  curribus),  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  Hence 
aurigare  for  currum  regere:  and  Aurigarius,  a  person  who  kept 
chariots  for  running  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation  in  which  are  two  stars,  called 
H/RDi  (the  kids),  above  the  horns  of  Taurusy  Serv.  in  Vii^g.  ^o. 
ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  TauruSySre  the  Hyddes  (ab  tuvy  pfuere),  or 
Suctda  (a  suibus),  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  43.  Plin.  ii.  39.  Geli.  xiii.  9^  called 
PlumcSy  by  Virgil,  JEn.  iii.  516.,  and  Tristes,  by  Horace;  because  at 
their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains,  Od. 
i.  3.  14.;  on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  G.  L  137.,  ante  gemia 
tauriy  Plin.  ii.  41.;  in  eaudd  tauri  septem  PLEIADES,  or  VEROiLr^ 
the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii.  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agdso  (quijuntenta  agebat)y  a  person  who 
drove  any  beasts  on  foot,   Virg.  G.  i.  273.     But  drivers  were  com- 
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monly  denominateil  from  the  name  of  the  carriage  ;  thus,  rhedariu$^ 
plentstrariusy  &c.  or  of  the  animals  which  threw  it ;  thus,  Mulio, 
StieL  Ner.  30.  Senec.  Ep,  87.  Martial,  ix.  58.  xii.  24.,  commonly 
put  for  a  muleieer,  who  drove  mules  of  burden  (mtdi  diieUarii),  Mar- 
tial. X.  2.  76.,  as  equiso  for  a  person  who  broxe  or  trained  horses 
{equorum  domitor^  qui  toluHm  incedere,  v.  badizare  docdfoty  to  go  with 
an  ambling  pace,)  under  the  Magister  Equoruniy  the  chief  manager  of 
horses,  Varro,  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  Cssar  would  admit  no 
riders  but  themselves,  Curt.  iv.  5.   Plin,  viii.  42.   Dio,  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  leflt ;  hence  he  was  said  sederepritnd 
seUdf  Phfledr.  iii.  6.,  sedere  temone^  v.  prima  temone,  i.  e.  inselldpraximd 
temoni,  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  144.  Propert.  iv.  8.,  and  tenume  labiy  v.  excuti, 
to  be  thrown  from  his  seat,  Vtrg^,  JEn,  xii.  470.,  sometimes  dressed 
in  red  (canusinatuSy  i.  e.  veste  Canusii  confectd  indutus)y  Suet.  Ner.  SO., 
or  scarlet  {cocco\  Martial,  x.  76. ;  sometimes  he  walked  on  foot,  ZtV. 
i.  48.    Dionya.  iv.  39.    Senec.  Ep.  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  currum  equosque 
austinerey  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21  .*  ;  when  he  drew  it  back  or  aside,  rHor^ 
quere  et  averterey  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  were  said  wAf,  or 
portariy  evehiy  or  invehi :  those  carried  in  a  hired  vehicle  (vehiculo 
fneritario)y  Vectores  ;  so  passengers  in  a  ship,  Cic.  Nat  D.  iii.  37.  3. 
Juvenal,  xii.  63. ;  but  vector  is  also  put  for  one  who  carries,  Ovid. 
Fast,  i.  433.  Fulminis  vector y  i.  e.  aqutloy  Stat.  Theb.  ix.  855.,  as  vehens 
for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic.  Clar.  Or.  97.  Justin,  xi.  7.  GelL  v.  6. ; 
so  invehensy  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot,  he  was  said  currum  canscendere^ 
ascendere,  inscendercy  et  innlircy  which  is  usually  applied  to  mounting 
on  horseback,  saltu  in  currum  emicarcy  Virg.  xii.  327. ;  when  helped 
up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  in  currum  tolli.  The  time  for 
mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver*s  moving  his 
rod  or  cracking  his  whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317. ;  to  dismount,  descendere  v. 
desilire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn,  viii.  QlQQyy  and  decorated  them  with  various  ornaments  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Ju- 
venal,  vii.  125.,  as  the  Persians,  Curt.  iii.  3.  x.  1.  Hence  Ovid,  Met. 
ii.  107. 

OF  THE  CITY.f 

Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills  (coUes^  montesy  arcesy  \e\jugay  nempe, 
JPakUinus,   QuirindliSy  Avendnus,   Caliusy  Viminalis^  Exquilinusy  et 

*  The  drag  which  tliey  put  upon  the  wheel  for  this  purpose  was  called  tufflamen  t 
Jur.  Sat.  viii.  148.:  — 

Ipse  rotam  stringit  xnulto  sufflamine  Consul. 

t  The  following  is  Eustace's  description  of  a  view  of  Rome :  —  **  From  St. 
Peter's  we  hastened  to  the  Capitol,  and  ascending  the  tower,  seated  ourselves  under 
the  shade  of  its  pinnacle,  and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  view  beneath  and  around  us. 
That  view  was  no  other  than  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  Behind  us  the  modern 
town  lay  extended  over  the  Campus  Martius,  and»  spreading  along  tlie  banks  of  the 
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Janiculam) ;  hence  called  ttrbs  SEPTICOLLIS ;  or  Septemgemina, 
StaL  Silv,  i.  2. 191.  iv.  1.  6^  by  the  Greeks,  IvtoXo^o^,  Serv.  in  Virg, 
j3Sn.  vi.  784s  G,  ii.  535.9  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  m  December, 
called  Septimontium,  Fegtus,  StieL  Dom.  4.,  to  commemorate  the 
addition  of  the  seventh  hill,  Plutarch.  Q,  Rom.  68.  * 

The  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius  among 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  though  built  on,  and  fortified  by 
Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  within 
the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  51.  Dio,  37.  OeU.  xv.  27.,  although  the  contrary 
is  asserted  by  several  authors,  Eutrop.  i.  5.  The  CoUis  CapitoUnus, 
vel  TarpeitiSy  which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead 
of  it. 

The  Janiculwny  Colhs  Hartuhrum,  and  Vaticanfis  were  afterwards 
added. 

1.  Mofu  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine  Mount, 
[where  Evander  resided,  when  iEneas  first  landed,]  on  which  alone 
Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  7.t  Here  Augustus  had  his  house;]:,  and  the 
succeeding  emperors,  as  Romulus  had  before  [Nero's  golden  house 
was  on  this  hill]  :  Hence  the  Emperor's  house  was  called  PALA- 
TIUM, a  palace, ^fic^.  72.    Dio.  liii.  16.    Domus  Palatina,  Suet. 


Tiber,  formed  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  Before  us,  scattered  in  ya&t 
black  shapeless  masses  over  the  seven  hills,  and  through  the  intervening  valleys, 
arose  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  They  stood  desolate,  amidst  solitude  and  silence, 
witli  groves  of  funereal  cypress  waving  over  them ;  the  awful  monuments,  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  generations ;  not  of  men,  but  of  empires.  Immediately  under  our 
eyes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  lay  the  Forum,  lined  with  solitary  columns,  and 
terminated  at  each  end  by  a  triumphal  arch.  Beyond,  and  just  before  us,  rose  the 
Palatine  Mount,  encumbered  with  the  substructions  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  fartlier  on,  ascended  the  Cffilian  Mount,  with  the  temple 
of  Faunus  on  its  summit.  On  the  right  was  tlie  Aventine,  spotted  ii«*ith  heaps  of 
stone  swelling  amidst  its  lonely  vineyards.  To  the  lefl  the  Esquiline,  with  its  scat- 
tered tombs  and  tottering  aqueducts ;  and  in  the  same  line,  the  Viminal  and  the 
Quirinal,  supporting  tlie  once  magnificent  baths  of  Diocletian.  Tlie  baths  of  Anto- 
ninus, the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  many  a  venerable  fabric  bearing  on  its  shattered 
form  the  traces  of  destruction,  as  well  as  the  furrows  of  age,  lay  scattered  up  and 
down  the  vast  field ;  while  the  superb  temples  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Sianta  Maria 
Maggiwef  and  Santa  Croctt  arose,  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  solitary 
monuments,  amidst  tlie  extensive  waste  of  time  and  of  desolation.  Hie  ancient 
walls,  a  vast  circumfeivnce,  formed  a  frame  of  venerable  aspect,  well  adapted  to  this 
picture  of  ruin,  this  cemetery  of  ages,  Romani  hustum  populL** —  Vol.  i.  p.  363. 

*  "  The  festi^  called  Septimontium  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a  time  when 
the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  hills  were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome ; 
but  when  the  remainder  of  the  city,  to  the  extent  afterwards  enclosed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Aventine,  which  was  and  continued  a  borough,  by  the  wall  of  Servius, 
formed  a  united  civic  community.  It  consisted  of  seven  districts,  which,  as  such, 
liad  each  its  own  holidays  and  sacrifices,  even  in  the  age  of  Tiberius :  Palatium, 
Velia,  Cermalus,  Cslius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  Cispius.  Not  that  every  one  of  these 
places  bad  a  claim  to  be  called  a  hill :  one  unquestionably  (the  Cermalus),  and  per- 
liaps  a  second  (Fagutal),  lay  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill.** —  Nieb.  u 
p.  334.     In  the  Cermalus  were  the  Lupercal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis. 

t  **  The  straw  hut  of  Romulus  was  preserved  by  continual  repairs  down  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  as  a  sacred  relic." —  Nieb,  i.  p.  185.  Others  state  this  to  have  been 
on  the  Capitoline.  See  BuHotCt  jintiq*  i.  p.  51. ;  see  also  below,  in  the  account  of 
the  Capitol. 

^  He  inhabited  one  which  had  belonged  to  the  orator  Ilortensius,  and  by  no 
means  conspicuous  for  its  splendour. — Suet,  Aug*  72. 
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CI.  17.  Vesp.  25.  J9.  15.,  and  in  later  times,  those  who  attended  the 
emperor  were  called  Palatini.  [Caligula  united  this  with  the  Capitol 
by  a  bridge  across  the  Forum.] 

2.  CAPITOLINUS ;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it,  for- 
merly named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt  there,  Justin, 
xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid.,  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed 
the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  11.  Dionys.  lu  38.,  to  whom  that 
mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Liv,  i.  S3.  * 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  Dianys.  iv. 
26.  [  Virg.  -^w.  viii.  230.],  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name, 
who  was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i.  3. ;  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to 
take  the  omens,  lb,  6.,  therefore  said  not  to  have  been  included  within 
thePomcmum,  Geil.  xiii.  14.  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vitae,  14.,  till  the  time 
of  Claudius,  Ibid,  But  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus, 
Liv,  i.  S3.t  Dionys.  iii.  43.,  called  also  CoUis  Murcius,  from  Murcia^ 
the  goddess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapel  (sacellum)  on  it,  Fesius ; 
CoUis  DiAN£,  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  Stat,  Silv.  ii.  3.  32.,  [built 
by  Servius  Tullius,  Livy,  i,  45.]  and  Rsmonius,  from  JRemus,  who 
wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there.  J 

4.  QUIRINALIS  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  a  temple 
of  Romulus,  called  also  Quirimis,  which  stood  on  it,  Horat,  Ep,  ii. 
268.  Ovid,  Fast,  iv.  375.,  or  from  the  Sabines,  who  came  from 
Cures,  and  dwelt  there,  Festus  :  added  to  the  city  by  Servius,  Liv,  L 
44. ;  called  in  later  times,  Mons  Caballi,  or  CabaUinuSy  [^MorUe  Ca- 
vaUo,']  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there  [by  Sextos  V,,  and  found 
in  the  baths  of  Constantine.]  § 

•  «  fj^e  oldest  monument  of  Rome  is  the  prison,  formed  out  of  a  qoarry  opened 
in  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  work  of  Ancus."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  303.  The  Tarpeian  rock 
was  a  precipitous  part  of  the  hill,  from  whence  criminals  were  hurled. 

t  "  He  assigned  habitations  there  to  the  Latins  (U.  C.  119)  from  the  towns  which 
had  been  destroyed  $  and  this  hill  was  afterwards  the  site  of  wliat  was  peculiarly  the 
plebeian  city."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  355. 

I  Also,  according  to  Virgil,  the  residence  of  Cacus,  and  the  scene  of  Hercules' 
victory  over  him. 

§  "  Incomparably  more  important  was  tlie  town  on  what  in  early  times  was  called 
the  Agonian  Hill,  the  town  of  which  the  Capitoline  may  be  considered  as  the  citadel: 
for  the  skirts  of  tliese  two  hills  met,  where  a  part  of  the  Forum  Ulpium  was  after- 
wards situated.  If  we  enquire  afler  the  particular  name  of  this  town,  I  think  I  may 
assume,  without  scruple,  that  it  was  Quirium ;  for  that  of  its  inhabitants  was  Quirites: 
(according  to  the  analogy  of  Samnium,  Samnis).  The  derivation  of  Quirites  from 
Cures  does  but  badly ;  that  from  quiris  not  at  all :  assuredly,  too,  the  earlier  legend 
described  Numa  as  a  citizen  of  Quirium,  not  of  Cures.  The  latter  name  of  the  iiill, 
the  Qutrinal,  is  derived  from  that  of  the  town."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  248.  "  When  the 
two  cities  were  united,  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  one  people  had  been  fostered 
by  intermarriages  and  common  religious  worship,  the  two  towns  agreed  to  have  only 
one  senate,  one  popular  assembly,  and  one  king,  who  was  to  be  chosen  alternately  by 
the  one  people  out  of  the  other.  Henceforward  the  two  nations  were  named  on  all 
solemn  occasions  as  united,  pojrulus  Romanut  et  QuirUea;  properly,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  usage  of  combining  such  names  by  mere  juxtaposition,  poptdus  Romanvs 
Quirites :  which,  in  later  times,  was  distorted  into  populus  Rpmanui  Quiriiium.  For 
although,  subsequently,  the  names  Quirites  and  plebeian  were  synonymous,  this 
ought  not  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  the  former  were  properly  the 
Sabine  subjects  of  Tatius.  It  is  easily  explained,  how  the  name  was  transferred  to 
the  plebeians,  who  were  now  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  after  all  distinction  had 
ceased  between  tlie  Romans  and  the  ancient  Quirites.  By  this  union  Romulus  was 
converted  into  QuirinuB :  and  Quirium  probably  became  that  mysterious  Latin  name 
of  Rome,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  utter.*'-- JV<»6.  i.  p.  S52. 
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5*  C^LIUS»  named  from  CjELEs  Vtbenna^  a  Tuscan  leader,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines,  with  a 
body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  8. ; 
added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according  to  Dionyt.  iL  50. ;  by  Tullius 
Hostiiius,  according  to  Liv.  u  30.  [who  places  the  Curia  HostiUa 
upon  it]  ;  by  Ancus  Martius,  according  to  Straboy  v.  p.  234>.y  [by  Ser- 
vius  TuUiiis,  according  to  Tuscan  annals.  See  Kieb.  t.  p.  327.]  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  65. ;  anciently  called 
QuERQUETULANUS,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it,  Ibid. ;  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus,  Tacit  Ann.  iv.  64. 
Suet.  Tib.  48.,  afterwards  named  Latbranus,  where  the  Popes  long 
resided,  before  they  removed  to  tho  Vatican.  ^^JuvenaL  x.  17.] 

6«  VIMINALIS,  named  from  the  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew 
there  (rtmineto),  Varr.  ibid.  Juvenal,  iii.  71*9  or  Fagutalis,  (from 
fagi^  beeches,)  Plin.  xvi.  10. ;  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  TuUius, 
Iav.  i.  44. 

7.  EXQUILINUS,  ExquUuB^  vel  EsguiluBy  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  o£  oaikA  (iJBscuieta)y  which  grew  on  it,  Varro  JL.JL.  iv.  8^ 
or  from  watches  kept  there  (excubiie),  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  246. ;  added  to 
the  city  [or  rather  enlarged]  by  Servius  Tuliius,  Liv.  i.  44.  [Divided 
into  two,  Oppius  and  Cispius.  On  it  was  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  247.] 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  built 
on  it,  Vif^.  ASn.  vii.  358.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  246.,  the  most  favourable 
place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martud.  iv.  64.  vii.  16.  From  its 
sparkling  sands  it  got  the  name  of  Mons  Aureus^  and  by  comiption 

MONTORIUS. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possession  of  it, 
by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  soothsayers 
(vatesS,  Festus ;  or  from  the  predictions  uttered  there,  GeU.  xvi.  17^ 
adjoinmg  to  the  Janiculum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Homt 
Od.  i.  20.,  disliked  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  bad  air  (in/amis 
air,  Frontin.),  Tadt.  Hist.  ii.  93.,  noted  for  producing  bad  wine.  Mart. 
vi.  92.  xii.  48.  14.,  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where  are  the 
Pope's  palace,  called  St.  Angdo^  the  Vatican  library,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world*,  and  St.  Peters^  Churchy  [or  the  Basilica  Vaticana.]  f 

*  «  The  MSS.  in  this  library  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than  50,000. 

f  *<  The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  fvas  the  first  and  noblest  religious  edifice  erected 
by  Conttantine.  It  stood  on  part  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  was  supposed  to  occupy 
a  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  numberless  martyrs  exposed  or  slaughtered  in  that 
place  of  public  amusement  by  order  of  the  tyrant.  ( Tac-  Ann.  xv.  44. )  After 
eleven  centuries  of  glory,  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Basih'ea  began  to  give  way,  and 
symptoms  of  approaching  ruin  were  become  so  visible  about  the  year  1450,  thst 
Nicholas  V.  conceived  the  project  of  taking  down  the  old  church,  and  erecting  in  its 
Ktead  a  new  and  more  extensive  structure.  However,  though  the  work  was  begun, 
yet  it  was  carried  on  with  feebleness  and  uncertainty  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, till  Julius  II.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  nnd  resumed  the  great  undertaking 
with  that  decision  and  spirit  which  distinguished  all  the  measures  of  his  active  pon- 
tificate. The  walls  of  the  ancient  Basilica  were  taken  down,  and  on  the  IStli  of 
April,  1508,  the  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  vast  pillars  that  support  the  dome, 
was  laid  by  Julius  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  became  such  an  interesting 
occurrence.  From  that  period,  the  work,  though  carried  on  with  ardour  and  perse- 
verance, yet  continued,  during  the  space  of  100  years,  to  occupy  tlie  attention  and 
absorb  the  income    of  eighteen  pontiffs.      The  late  Pius  VI.   built  the  tacn^y, 
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COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being  originally 
covered  with  gardens,  [as  of  Pompey,  Sallust,  the  emperors,]  SueL 
Ner,  50.,  taken  into  the  city  by  Aurelian ;  afterwards  called  Pincius, 
from  the  Pinciiy  a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there,  [in  the  time 
of  Constantine.] 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus  were  three,  or  at  most 
four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  was  thirteen  miles  200  paces ;  it  was  divided  by  Augustus  into 
fourteen  regioneSy  wards,  or  quarters,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  [in  the  walls  of  S.  Tullius]  were,  —  1.  Poria 
FLAMINIA,  [now  the  Porta  del  Popolo'\  through  which  the  Flami- 
nian  road  passed ;  called  also  Flumentana,  because  it  lay  near  the 
Tiber.  —  2.  COLLINA  (a  collibus  Quirinali  et  Viminali),  called  also 
QUIRINALIS,  Agonensis  [or  Agonalis]  or  Salaria,  FeUuSy  Liv. 
[iv.  21.]  V.  41.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  82.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up, 
Liv,  xxvi.  10.,  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15. 
CicFm.  iv.  9.  •—3.  VIMIN ALIS.  —  4-  ESQUILINA,  anciently 
Metia^  LabicanOi  vel  Lavicana^  without  which  criminals  were  punishea, 
PlauL  Cos.  ii.  6.  2.  Harat.  EpocU  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  S2.  — 5. 
KiEVIA,  so  called  from  one  Nannus,  who  possessed  the  grounds  near 
it,  Farr.X.Z.  iv.  34.  — 6.  CARMENTALISf,  through  which  the 
Fabii  went,  [who  fell  at  Cremera,]  Liv.  ii.  49.,  from  their  fate  called 
Scelerata,  Feitus.l;. — 7.  Capena,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua 
passed. — 8.  Triumphal  is,  through  which  those  who  triumphed  en- 
tered, Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101.,  but  authors  are  not  agreed  where 
it  stood.  § 

and  by  this  necessary  appendage,  which  had  till  then  been  wanting,  may  be 
considered  at  having  accomplished  the  grand  undertaking,  and  given  the  Basilica 
Vaticana  iu  full  perfection.  On  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert, 
that  nearly  SCO  years  elapsed,  and  thirty-five  pontiiTs  reigned,  from  the  period  of  the 
commencement  to  that  of  the  termination  of  this  stupendous  fabric.  The  expendi- 
ture must  have  amounted  to  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  are  as  follow :  — 

St.  Peter's.         St  Paul's. 
I..ength       -  -  700  fbet  500 

Transept     -  -  500  250 

Height        -  -  440  340 

Breadth  of  nave    -     90  60 

Height  of  nave      -154  120." 

Euslaces  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
*  <<  Through  this  also  the  Gauls  entered  Rome :  they  marched  along  the  Via 
Salaria  :  and  the  battle  of  the  AUia  was  fought  near  the  fourteenth  mile  from  Rome, 
according  to  Vibius,  or  the  eleventh,  according  to  Livy  and  Eutropius  "-.-^ttrlon. 
t  From  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  at  the  foot  of  the  CapitoL    Virg.  JEn. 
viii.  S3S. 

\  '*  All  the  Roman  gates  had  two  arches,  one  for  such  as  were  going  out  of  the 
city,  the  other  for  such  as  were  coming  in :  each  kept  to  his  right  hand  :  500  years 
past  away,  and  no  Roman,  whose  mind  was  swayed  by  the  faitli  of  his  ancestors, 
went  out  of  the  city  by  this  gate.     However  near  a  person  lived  to  it,  he  went  round 
to  another.     Tliis  is  the  meaning  of  Ovid's  couplet.  Fast.  ii.  201. :  — 
Cannenti  portae  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est : 
Ire  per  banc  noli,  quisquis  es:  omen  habet. 
Into  the  town,  through  the  other  arch,  every  body  came  without  scruple ;  as  we  see 
by  the  procession  in  the  second  Punic  war.      Livy,  xxvii.  37."  —  Nieb.  ii.  195. 
**  This  gate,  from  a  certain  religious  notion,  was  never  shut."  —  Ibid.  291. 
%  Poria  Trigemina,  through  which  the  three  Horatii  went  against  the  Curiatii» 
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Between  the  PoriaViminaHsand  JEsquUina,  [or  rather  Nomeniana,'\ 
without  the  wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRETO- 
RIA N  cohorts,  or  milites  Prjetoriani,  [said  to  have  been  built  b^ 
Tiberius,]  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  guard  his 
person,  and  called  by  that  name,  in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which 
attended  a  Roman  general  in  battle  (see  p.  331.),  composed  of  nine 
cohorts,  Tacit  Ann*  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug,  49.,  according  to  Dio  Cassius 
of  ten,  Dio.  Iv.  24.,  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  Ibid.  4*  Suet.  Cal.  45.,  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly  from 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Hist.  i.  84. 
Under  Vitellius  sixteen  Preetorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and  four  to 
guard  the  city,  Id.  Hist  n.  93.  Of  these  last,  Augustus  instituted 
only  three,  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5.* 

Severus  new-modelled  the  Prstorian  bands,  and  increased  them  to 
four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian,  iii.  44.  They  were  com- 
posed of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  frontier, 
Dio.  Ixxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine,  and 
their  fortified  camp  destroyed,  Anrel.  Victor.  Zasim.  ii.  p.  89.  Pane- 
gyric. 9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city  (pomterittm  prcfirre) 
who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  f  Tacitus,  however,  ob- 
serves, that  although  several  generals  had  subdued  many  nations,  yet 
no  one  afler  the  kings  assumed  the  right  of  enlarging  the  ponueriumy 
except  Sylla  [A.  U.  C.  674]  and  Augustus,  [A.  U.  C.  746]  to  the 
time  of  Claudius,  Ann,  xii.  23.  But  other  authors  say,  this  was  done 
also  by  Julius  Caesar,  [A.  U.  C.  720]  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  20.  33.  35.  Dio. 
xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  The  last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian  f , 
Vopisc,  in  Aurel.  21. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we  can 
only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them,  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  at  four  millions. 

J.tf.  iv.  1 6.  XX XT.  41.  xl.  51 .  For  a  complete  list  of  the  gates,  ancient  and  modcni, 
see  BurtofCs  Antiq.  i.   p.  101. 

*  Augustus  only  introduced  three  praetorian  cohorts  into  the  city ;  but  Tiberius 
under  the  pretext  of  relieving  Italy  from  the  heavy  burthen  of  military  quarters,  on 
account  of  tlie  seven  cohorts  which  were  stationed  there,  assembled  them  in  a  perma- 
nent camp,  fortified  with  skilful  care,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situation.  The 
prstorian  cohorts  bore,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Turkish  janis- 
saries, who  could  at  any  time  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  capital,  demand  the  b^ui  of 
an  obnoxious  visier,  and  depose  or  murder,  at  pleasure,  an  unpopular  sultan.  In 
vain  did  the  emperors  endeavour  to  reform  them:  the  vices  were  radical,  tlie  whole 
system  was  vitiated,  and  any  attempts  at  reformation  generally  cost  those  who  under- 
took it  tlieir  lives. 

t  **  For  450  years  the  limits  of  Rome  continued  the  same.  Senrius  Tullius  en- 
closed a  space  so  much  larger  than  was  necessary,  that  nobody  thought  of  enlarging 
tlie  circuit  of  the  walls  till  the  time  of  Sylla.** —  BurtwCs  Antiq  of  Rome,  i.  p.  59. 

\  "  Present  accounts  state  the  circumference  of  Rome  to  be  sixteen  Roman  miles. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  walked  round  the  walls  in  three  hours,  thirty-three  minutes  and  a 
quarter.  I  did  it  myself  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  which  would  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  it  was  not  more  than  Uiirteen  English  miles.  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  through  tlie  city,  from  tlie  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (  P.  Tibertina)  on  the  east,  to  the 
Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (near  the  P.  Janiculcnsis)  on  the  west,  we  shall  find  the  width 
of  the  city  to  be  about  14,500  feet.**  —  Burton,  i.  p.  75. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ROMANS.* 

I.  Tbmples.  f     Of  these  the  chief  were, 

1.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called  because,  when  the  foundations  of  it 
were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been  found  (caput  OH  vel 
ToU  cujtudam)y  with  the  face  entire  (facie  ifUegrd)^  Liv.  i.  38.  55* 
Dionys.  iv.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg.  -^n.  viii.  345.  [vowed  and  com- 
menced by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the 
Sabines,  JNieb,  i.  p.  306.]  built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  mount, 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Ib^  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Liv.  ii.  8.  %  * 
burnt  A.  U.  670  [in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla],  rebuilt  by  Sylla, 
and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  675,  [struck  with  lightning  in  A. 
689,]  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70,  TadL  HisL 
iii.  TLy  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.    At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third 

*  "  Half  the  eztflut  and  magnificence  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Romans 
is  attributable  to  their  knowledge  and  use  of  the  arch,  which  enabled  them  to  make 
small  parallelopipedons  of  burnt  earth  more  extensively  applicable  to  useful  pur- 
poses than  any  other  material  could  be,  from  the  greater  cost  of  providing  and  pre- 
paring it ;  whereas  brick  can,  in  almost  every  place,  be  made  on  the  spot  on  which  it 
is  wanted.  There  is  a  very  false  notion  abroad  as  to  the  richness  of  the  materials 
used  for  building  in  Rome,  induced  by  the  inflated  accounts  of  travellers  and  poets, 
who  attempt  to  disguise  their  ignorance,  or  their  want  of  knowledge  and  taste,  by 
rsving  of  Vitruvian  proportions,  and  marble  temples,  palaces,  and  hatha.  ^  Almost 
all  the  structures  of  Rome,  indeed,  were  of  brick,  —  their  aqueducts,  their' palaces, 
their  villas,  their  baths,  and  their  temples.  Of  the  present  remains  it  is  only  a  few 
columns,  and  their  entablatures,  that  are  of  marble  or  granite,  and  two  or  three 
buildings  of  Travertine  stone  (JU^tit  TUmrtintu);  —  all  the  rest  are  brick.  The 
Colosseum,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  temple  of  Manly 
Fortune,  and  the  ancient  bridges  on  the  Tiber,  are  of  Travertine  stone ;  the  remain- 
ing columns  of  the  more  splendid  temples,  the  internal  columns  and  their  accessories 
of  the  Pantheon,  the  exterior  of  the  imperial  arches,  and  the  cenotaphial  columns  of 
Trajanus  and  Antoninus,  are  of  marble :  but  the  imperial  mount  of  the  Palatine^ 
which  holds  the  ruin  of  the  palace  of  the  Ciesars,  is  but  one  mass  of  brick ;  the 
Pantheon,  except  its  portico  and  internal  columns,  ftc.  is  of  brick ;  the  temple  of 
Peace,  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  of  Minerva  Medica,  are  of  brick ;  and  so,  for  the 
most  part,  are  the  walls  of  others,  though  they  may  have  been  faced  with  marble  or 
freestone.  In  most  cases,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  stucco  formed  the  surface 
which  received  the  decorations.*'  —  Encydopcedia  BrUanmca,  art.  JrckUeeture, 
**  In  Italy  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  arches,  and,  whoever  was  the  inventor,  the 
Romans  have  certainly  the  merit  of  bringing  them  into  general  use,  and  of  employ- 
ing them  to  the  roost  important  purposes.  A  work  which  is,  with  reason,  considered 
as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  arches,  is  the  conduit  ai  Tusculum  near  Rome. 
Next  to  this  may  be  mentioned  the  arches  found  in  part  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome, 
built  by  Tullius,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
employment  of  arches  at  Rome  till  we  come  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  who  erected 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  on  the  exterior  of  which  are  rows  of  arches  in  good  preserv- 
ation."—J^ncyc/.  Metr.  art.  j4rchitecture,  p.  ii.  ch.  i. 

t  These  are  computed  at  420.  It  was  customary  to  worship  only  one  god  under 
one  temple.  Marcellus  having  vowed  one  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  and  intending  to 
place  the  statues  of  both  under  one  roof,  the  pontifices  opposed  it,  urging,  that  if 
lightning  fell  upon  the  building,  or  any  prodigy  should  happen  in  it,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  discover  to  which  of  the  two  divinities  expiatory  duties  sliould  be  paid. 
Liv.  xxvii.  25.  xxix.  11.     Hooke's  Rom.  Hist,  b.  iv,  ch.  xxxv. 

t  *'  The  ides  of  September,  on  which  he  had  consecrated  it,  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  for  keeping  account  of  which  a  nail  was  driven  in  there  on  the  same 
day  of  every  year.*' — Ifieb,  i.  p.  438. 
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time  [under  Titus],  and  restored  by  Domitian  with  greater  mag- 
nificence than  ever,  Suet,  Dom,  5.    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  stood  ;  as  Liv,  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8.,  &c,  and  sometimes  for  the 
temple  itself,  Liv,  iii.  18,  vi.  4?.,  &c.  The  edifice  of  the  Capitol  was 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  200  feet  on  each  side.  It 
contained  three  temples  {iBdes^  temploy  celia  vel  delubra)^  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  Dionys,  iv.  61.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  in  the  middle,  whence  he  is  called  Medid  qui  sedet  ode  DkuSi 
Chid,  Pont*  iv.  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  Liv, 
vi.  4.,  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  honours  next  to  Jupiter, 
(Proximos  tilt,  sc.  Jovi,  tamen  occupavit  PeUlas  honoresy  Horat.  Od.  L 
12.  19.),  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  lef\;,  P.  Victor,  in  descr.  Rom, 
JRegionis,  viii.  Livy,  however,  places  Juno  first,  iii.  15.  So  Ovid, 
TVm^.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  (he  city,  and  strongly  fortified ; 
hence  called  ARX,  Virff,  j^n,  viii.  652.  (vel  ob  arceo,  quod  is  sit 
locvLS  munitissimus  urbisy  a  qtio  facillime  possit /lostis  prohiberiy  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  S2.  vel  ab  axpo^,  summus)  ;  Capitolium  atque  arxy  Liv.  ii.  49. 
iii.  15.  [v.  39.  41.],  arx  CapitoHi,  Flor.  iii.  21.  *  The  ascent  to  the 
Capitol  from  the  Forum  was  by  100  steps  [supported  by  100  pillars], 
Tacit,  Hist,  iii.  71.  Liv,  viii.  6.  It  was  most  magnificently  adorned; 
the  very  gilding  f  of  it  [by  Domitian]  is  said  to  have  cost  12,000 
talents,  i.e.  £1,976,250,  Plutarch,  in  Poplicj  hence  called  A  urea, 
Virq,  ib.  iii.  48.,  and  Fulgens,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  3. 43.  The  gates  were 
of  brass,  Liv.  x.  23.,  and  the  tiles  gilt,  PUn,  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the  name 
of  Capitol.  Suet.  Col,  47.  SU.  267.  Gell.xvi.  13.  Plaut.  Cure.  ii. 
2.  19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  temples  of  Terminus^  Liv.  i.  54.  (see 
p.  247.)  of  Jupiter  Fcvsetrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  Nep,  Ait,  20.  J,  &C.,  Casa 
JRomidi,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw,  Liv.  ▼.  53. 
Senec.  Ilelv,  9.  Vitruv.  ii.  1.,  near  the  Curia  CalahrOy  Macrob.  Sat 
i.  1.     Senec.  Contr.  i.  6.     Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183.    [Virg.  -^n.  viii-  654.] 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or  sanctuary, 
Liv,  i.  8.,  which  Romulus  opened  (see  p.  41.)  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  761.  Stat.  Tluh.  xii.  498. 
Liv,  XXXV.  51.    Cic.  Verr.  i.  33.    Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  14.  § 

*  **  The  Capitoline  Hill  bad  two  summits,  which  are  still  very  perceptible ;  dis- 
tinguished formerly  by  the  terms  jirx  and  CafriloUum.  The  former  was  on  die 
soutliern  side,  and  the  higher  of  the  two,  facing  the  river,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  Mount  Aventine.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capiiolinus  stood  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Caprino.  That  which  was  more  peculiarly  styled 
Capitolium,  and  faced  the  north,  contained  a  more  ample  space  than  the  other.  The 
principal  temple  upon  it  was  tlmt  of  Jupiter  Feretrius." —  Burton's  /fniiq»  i.  p.  lOfi. 
"  The  Intermontium,  or  space  between  the  two  summits,  was  the  spot  where  Romu- 
lus opened  the  Asylum.'* —  Ibid,  116. 

t  It  was  first  gilt  in  the  censorship  of  Mummius,  A.  U.  61?,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage. 

^  Of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  Augustus  as  a  monument  of  his  preseryation  from 
a  thunderbolt  that  fell  near  him ;  also  of  Concord,  built  by  Camillus. 

§  "  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  was  the  /Equimelium,  the  site  of  the  bouse  of 
Sp.  Malius.     (Livy,  iv.  16.)"— iWei.  ii.  p.  419. 
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2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa*,  son-in-law  to  Augustufl 
[about  30  B.  C,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  in  memory  of  Augustus's 
victory  over  Antony],  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  P/m.  xxxvi. 
15.,  or  to  Mars  and  Venus^  Dio,  liii.  27m  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all 
the  gods  (see  p.  274.)  [altered  by  Domitian],  repaired  by  Adrian, 
Spariian,  19.,  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  saints,  A.  D.  607,  now  called  the  Rotundoy  from  its  round 
figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth.  The 
roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being  left  here  and  there  for  the 
greater  streng^.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only  an  opening  in  the  top 
for  the  admission  of  light,  of  about  25  feet  diameter.  The  walls  on 
the  inside  are  either  solid  marble  or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the 
outside  was  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver  plates, 
but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass,  of  extraor- 
dinary work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps, 
but  now  they  go  down  as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much 
raised  by  the  demolition  of  houses.  [P/m.  xxxiv.  3.  xxxvi.  5.]  f 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Suet,  Aug.  29.  VeU.  ii.  81.,  in  which  was  a  public  library,  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
3. 17.,  where  authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  compo- 
sitions, Id.  Sal.  i.  10.  38.,  sitting  in  full  dress,  Pers.  i.  15.,  sometimes 
before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits. 
The  poets  were  then  said  committi,  to  be  contrasted  or  matched,  Suei. 
Aug.  89.  Juvenal,  vi.  435.,  as  combatants,  SueU  Aug.  45^  and  the 
reciters,  commiUere  opera^  Suet.  CI.  4  Hence  Caligula  said  of  Se- 
neca, that  he  only  composed  Commissiones,  showy  declamations, 
Suei.  CI.  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose  by 
Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athenjeum,  AureL  Vict. 

—  Capitol,  in  Gordian.  3.    Pertinac.  1 1. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite  their 
works.  Dialog,  de  Oral.  9.,  who  commonly  received  them  with  accla- 
mations, Plin.Ep.\i.  14.,  thus,  BENE,  ptUchr^,  heUiy  euge ;  Nok 
POTEST  melius,  Cic.  Oral,  iii,  26.  Horat.  Art.  P.  428.,  Per$.  i.  49. 
84.    SopHOS,  i.  e.  sapierUer  (o-o^tS^,)  sdtey  doctiy  Mart.  i.  4.  7. — 50.  37. 

—  67.4.  —  77-9.  [iii.  44.  vi.  48.],  and  sometimes  expressed  their 
fondness  for  the  author  by  kissing  him,  MartictL  i.  4.  7*  et  77.  14. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Servius  TuUius,  by  the  Latin  states,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  EphSsuSy 

*  According  to  some  antiquaries,  the  body  of  the  Pantheon  is  of  republican  archi- 
tecture, and  the  portico  alone  the  work  of  Agrippa. 

t  '*  The  proportions  of  this  temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro. 
duced ;  its  height  (144  feet)  Wing  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  its  dome  not  an  oval, 
but  an  exact  hemisphere,  llie  pillars,  pilasters,  and  marble  lining  remain  nearly  as 
^ey  were  placed  by  Severus,  (who  repaired  it  about  the  year  203).  It  was  plun- 
<lered  of  part  of  its  bronze  ornaments,  among  which  some  authors  rank  its  brazen 
doors,  by  Genseric,  the  Vandal  monarch  of  Africa,  and  afterwards  more  completely 
itripped  of  all  its  metal  decorations  by  Constantine,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius,  in  the 
''th  century."  —  Euttaces  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.  See  JBurton*s  Antiq.  tf 
Jiome,  i.  p.  166. 
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which  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Greek  stateft  in  Asia,  lie, 
i.  45.» 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  bj  Numa  («nc2ar  ^0»  e^  jMim)»  with 
two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war,  and  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  Veh  ii.  38.  Plin.  34.  ?•  Sen.  in  Virg.  i. 
294.  vii.  607.,  shut  onlj  once  during  the  republic^  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529,  Ibid,  tlirice  by  Augustus  {Jtmum  Qta- 
Tvnumy  i.  e.  Templum  Jani  belli  potentis,  ter  clausit^  Suet.  Aug.  22^ 
Janum  Quirinit  Hor.  Od.  iv.  15.  9.),  first  afler  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  Dio.  li.  20.,  a 
second  time  afler  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  729,  2>io.  liiL  26. ;  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this  temple  to 
have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Numa ;  hence  they 
take  Janus  Quirini  for  the  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Romulus,  Macrob. 
JSat.  I9.f 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459,  Lw*  x.  46^ 
and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19.  j: 

6.  The  temples  of  Saium,  Juno^  MarSf  Venus^  Minerva,  NqOvne, 
S^c,  of  Fartuney  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Omcord  [of  which 
there  were  five,  Hanoury  Virtuey  Mens]y  Peace^  &c.  \_CMd,  Fatt  L 
636.  709.]  § 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Fantm  Avguttiy 
Suet.  Aug.  29.    Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.     Dio  says,  in  the  Capitol,  liv.  8., 

*  '<  Tills  temple,  and  that  of  Julius  Cssar,  are  pointed  out  as  the  chief  nnctuazies 
for  slaves  at  Rome."  —  Blair,  p.  88. 

f  **  When  the  two  cities  (Quirium  and  Roma)  were  united  on  terms  of  equality, 
tliey  built  tlie  double  Janus,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Quirinai  to  the  Palatium, 
with  a  door  looking  toward  each  city,  as  tlie  gate  of  the  double  barrier  wlilch  separ- 
ated their  liberties :  open  in  time  of  war,  that  succour  might  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  shut  during  peace ;  whether  for  the  purpose  of  not  allowing  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse, out  of  which  feuds  might  arise,  or  as  a  symbol  of  distioctioD  in  union.* 
—  JVt«6.  i.  p.  260.     See  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  289. 

I  Also  one  to  the  Sun,  by  Aurelian ;  of  which  the  pillars  that  supported  the  portal 
were  nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  of  the  wliitest  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order. 

^  *<  The  temple  of  Peace  was  probably  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  is  ranked  by 
Pliny  among  the  noblest  edifices  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  have  answered  tbe  pur- 
poses of  a  museum,  and  to  have  been  the  general  repository  of  the  various  statues 
and  paintings  collected  by  Vespasian  and  the  Flavian  family.  The  sacred  spoils  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  its  decorations,  and  numberless  masterpieces 
of  sculpture,  to  several  of  which  Pliny  alludes,  were  ranged  around  it ;  so  that,  if 
we  may  l)elieve  Josephus,  it  comprised  in  one  grand  collection  all  the  wonders  of  art, 
which  had  formerly  been  dispersed  over  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  A  libniy 
formed  part  of  its  furniture,  enriched  probably  by  the  numberless  manuscripts  which 
Vespasian  and  Htus  might  have  collected  in  the  eastern  provinces.  It  waa  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  tlie  reign  of  Commodus.  It  had  been  erected  by  Vespasian  as  an 
omen  and  pledge  of  that  general  peace  which  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  death  of  that  prince.  Its  de- 
struction, occasioned  by  an  invisible  and  unknown  agent,  was  ascribed  to  divine 
vengeance,  and  considered  as  a  portent  that  announml  war  and  disaster.  This 
apprehension  was  increased  by  tbe  extent  of  tbe  conflagration,  which  reached  tbe 
temple  of  Vesta,  consumed  that  cradle  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  for  the  first  time 
exposed  the  Palladium  itself  to  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  (Herodian.  i.  14.)  These 
presentiments  of  disaster  were  unfortunately  justified  by  the  event;  and  the  fall  of 
the  temple  of  Peace  was  followed  by  centuries  of  war,  rebeliioni  and  convulsion.**  — 
Eustace,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 99. 
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by  a  mistake,  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In  this  temple 
were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly  tliose  which  the  Par- 
thians  took  from  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701 »  Dio,  xl.  27*9 
and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  restored  to  Au- 
gustus, Id.  liii.  2S.,  together  with  the  captives,  Id.  Hv.  8.  VelL  ii.  91. 
JusL  xlii.  5.  Fhr.  iv.  ]2.  EtUrop.  viL  5. ;  Suetonius,  Aug.  21.,  and 
Tacitus,  AnnaL  ii^  1.,  say,  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages.  —  No 
event  kt  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this ;  and  on 
acoovttt  of  nothing  did  he  value  himself  more,  than  that  he  had  re- 
covered, without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  so 
mamy  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  lost  by  the*  mfficonduct  of  former 
comniandera.  Henee  ifr  is  extolled  by  the  poets^,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  15.  6. 
Ep.  L  la  56.  (Md.  Trist  ii.  227.  Fast  ndv  AAS..  Vhrg.  JSn.  viL  606*, 
and  the  memory  o£  k  perpetuated  by- coins  and!  inscriptions.  On  a 
stone,  found  at  Anagroy  wm  Angowri  m  Phrygia  (w^  hxpCde  Ancyrcmo)^ 
are  these  words ::  Farthos  trium  bxbrcituum  i^pmanorum,  ^i.  e. 
of  the  two  armiies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio.  xll,  ^.y  and  father, 
lb.  24.,  and  of  a  tliird  army,  commanded  by  Oppiua  SCalianus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Antony,  Id.  xlix.  25.)  spolia  et  sigxa  eemitterb 

Mim,  SUPPLICBSQiJE  AMIClTfAM  POPU&I  ROMANI  FETBRB  GOBOI  ;  and 

on  several  coins  the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  kpo^s.  delivering  a 
military  standard  to  Augustus,  with  this^  inscriptiioo,  Ci«VN3.  et  siok. 

MILIT.  A.  PaRTHIS*  RECEP,  Vel  RESTIT.  Vel  RECUP. 

II.  Theatres,  see  p.  31 1.,  amphitheatres,  see  p.  SOk,  and  places  for 
exercise  or  amusement. 

ODEUM*  {i^uwy  from  ^^0,  cano^  a  building  where  musicians  and 
actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselves,  before  appearing 
on  the  stage,  Cic,  Alt.  iv.  1 6.  Snet.  Dom.  5. 

NYMPH-^UM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  <^  the  nymphs, 
and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and  waterfalls,  which 
afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness ;  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  PUn.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.,  long  of  being  introduced  at  Rome, 
Capitol.  Gord,  32.,  unless  we  suppose  it  the  same  with  the  temple  of 
the  nymphs  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Mil,  27.   Artup,  27. 

CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,  see  p.  293.  Circus  Flaminius, 
laid  out  by  one  Flaminius ;  called  also  ApolUnarisy  from  a  temple  of 
Apollo  near  it,  Liih  iii.  54.  63. ;  used  not  only  for  the  celebration  of 
games,  but  also  for  making  harangues  to  the  people,  Cicpost  Red.  in 
Sen.  6.    Suet.  14. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and 
fortune-tellers  (eartiligi,)  jugglers  (prcBstigiatanes,)  StCy  hence  called 
FALL  AX,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  1 13. 

Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors  Nero,  Taoit.  Ann. 
xiv.  14.,  Caracalla,  Heligobalus,  &c.* 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  CVrci,  for  the  running  of 
men  and  horses.  Suet.  Cces.  39.  Dom.  5.  Hippodr6mi,  places  for 
the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plant.  Bacch.  iii.  3.  27.,  also  laid 
out  for  private  use.  Martial,  xii.  50.,  especially  in  country  villas,  PUn. 

*  Also  by  private  individuals ;  as  the  one  annexed  to  the  house  of  Sallust  the 
historian,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible  near  the  Salarian  gate.  The  circus 
in  the  Via  Appia,  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  erecte  is  well  described  in  thf 
vork  by  the  R«v.  R.  Burgess. 
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J^,  V.  6. ;  but  here  some  read,  HypodHhnuSy  a  shady  or  coyered  walk, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant,  as  Sidon,  Ep,  ii.  2. 

PALESTRiE,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for  exercising  the 
AthleUe,  see  p.  297,  298.,  or  pancratiaskB^  who  both  wrestled  and 
boxed,  qui  fancratio  certabaTU,  i.  e.  omnibus  viribuSf  {va»  n^arcq,) 
Senec.  Ben.  v.  3.     GelL  iii.  15.  xiii.  27.     Quinctil.  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS,  a  large 
plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  performed  their  ex- 
ercises, anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins ;  hence  called  Superbi 
REGIS  ACER,  Juvcnol.  vi.  523. ;  and  ailer  their  expulsion,  consecrated 
to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  5. ;  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Horai, 
Od.  iii.  1. 10.  Cic.  CaU  i.  5.  Off.  \.  29. :  put  for  the  Comitia  held  there, 
Cic.  Orai.  iii.  4<2. ;  hence  fors  domina  campi,  Cic.  Pis.  2. ;  or  for  the 
votes;  hence  venalis  campus^  i.e.sttffrOffiay'Lucan.i.  lSO.y  Can^i 
notOy  a  repulse,  VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  H. ;  or  for  any  thing  in  which  a 
person  exercises  himself:  hence  kUissimus  dicendi  campus^  in  quo 
liceat  oraiori  vagari  libercy  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic.  Off.  i.  18. 
Acad.  iv.  35.  Campus^  in  quo  excurrere  virtusj  cognottnque  possit, 
Cic  Mur.  8.  * 

NAUMACHI^,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  circus  ;  vetus,  i.  e.  Naumachm  Circi  Maximiy 
jSuet  Tit.  7. ;  Augusti  f,  Id,  4-3.  TU>.  72.;  Domitiani,  IcL  5-  Mar- 
tied.  Spect.  28.  These  fights  were  exhibited  also  in  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre,  Ihid.    See  p.  299. 

III.  CURI^,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Curia  met 
to  perform  divine  service,  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.,  see  p.  1.,  or  where 
the  senate  assembled  (Senacula),  p.  9. 

IV.  FOR  A,  public  places Of  these  the  chief  was  FORUM 

RoMANUM,  Vetus,  vel  Magxum,  a  large,  oblong,  open  space  {,  be- 
tween the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  now  the  cow-inarhet  \campo 
vaecino']y  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice 
was  administered,  and  public  business  transacted,  see  p.  79.  112.,  &c. 
instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  iL  50.,  and  surrounded  with  porticos, 
shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  35.  These  shops 
were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers  (argentarii)^  hence  called  Argek- 
TARiA,  sc  tabem€B,  Liv.  xxvi.  11.,  veteres,  Plaut  Cure.  iv.  1.  19^ 
hence  ratio  pecuniarum,  qucB  in  foro  versatur^  Uie  state  of  money 
matters,  Cic.  Manil.  7. ;  ^em  deforo  tollere,  to  destroy  public  credit, 
Cic,  RuU.  u  8. ;  in  foro  versari,  to  trade,  Id.  Flacc.  29. ;  foro  cedere, 
to  become  bankrupt,  iSen.  Ben.  iv.  39.,  vel  in  foro  eum  non  habere^ 
Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.;  but  de  foro  decedere,  not  to  appear  in  public, 
Nep.  Jit,  10.;  in  foro  esse,  to  be  engaged  in  public  business,  Id,  Cat. 
1.,  vel  dare  cperamforoy  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4.  22. ;  fori  tabes^  the  rage  of 

*  In  the  Cflinpus  Martius  stood  tlie  temple  of  Juturna,  by  the  Aqua  Tlrgo, 
which  Agrippe  had  brought  thither;  also  the  Teretitum,  where  was  an  altar 
of  Dia  and  Proserpine,  at  which  secular  games  were  celebrated.  XigigfUley  on  OtkL 
Fast.  i.  464.  501.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  great  part  of  the  Campus  Martius 
was  enclosed  and  occupied  by  public  buildings,  more  especially  by  the  great  woris 
of  Agrippa. 

f  This  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  1800  feet  in  length  and  SOO 
in  width,  so  that  thirty  ships  of  war  could  engage  in  it. 

I  In  length  705  feet,  in  width  470,  according  to  Burton,  i.  p.  204m 
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litigation,  Tacit  Ann^xu  6. ;  in  alienofaro  litigare^  to  follow  a  business 
one  does  not  understand,  Martial,  Praef,  xii.  ♦ 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASILICiE, 
where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  business  be  trans- 
acted [as  in  the  Exchange  of  modern  times],  see  p.  113.,  not  used  in 
early  times,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.,  adorned  with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic, 
Verr.  iv.  3.  v.  58.  Au.  iv.  16.  [xi.  29.],  afterwards  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  [71m?.  Ann.  iii.  72.] 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  by  arched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat*  Sat,  i.  6. 
120.9  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and  being 
vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv.  xxxviii.  13.  Ovid.  Past.  vi.  707. 
Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Foruniy  to  deter  unjust  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Julius  Caesar  added 
another,  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S.  millies,  i.e.  £807,291 :  13  :  4, 
fSuet.  Jul.  26.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24*.,  and  Augustus  a  third,  Id.  xxix. 
31. f  Hence  trina  fora,  Ovid.  TrisL  iii.  12.  24;.  Senec.de  Ira^  iL9. 
Triplex  forum.  Martial,  iii.  38.  4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forumy  which  was  finished  by  Nerva,  and 
named,  from  him,  FORUM  NERViE,  SueL  Dom.  5.,  called  also 
Transitoricm,  because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to  the 
other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellin.  xvi,  6*  Gell, 
xiii.  23.  X 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market  places,  where  certain 
commodities  were  sold ;  thus.  Forum  BOARIUM,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  Festus,  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull.  Tacit,  xii.  24., 
adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  477. ;  Suarium, 
the  swine-market;  PISCARIUM,  the  fish-market;  Olitorium,  the 
green-market  J^Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49.]  ;  Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry 
and  confections  were  sold ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the 
Tiber.    When  joined  together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  Ma- 

*  **  Sometimes  tbe  extraordinary  luxury  was  practised  of  covering  it  with  awnings. 
Caesar  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Sacra,  from  his  own 
bouse  to  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  This  was  during  his  dictatorship,  and  when  he 
wished  to  amuse  the  people  with  games.  (  Pliti.  xix.  6. )  Marcellus  did  so,  to  make 
it  more  wholesome  for  those  engaged  in  lawsuits.*'  —  Burton,  i.  p.  207. 

•f"  ••  The  Forum  of  Augustus  was  lined  on  each  side  by  a  portico,  and  terminated 
by  tbe  temple  of  Mars  Bis  Ultor.  Under  the  porticos,  on  one  side,  stood  in  bronte 
the  Latin  and  Roman  kings,  from  ^neas  down  to  Tarquinius  Soperbus ;  on  the 
other  were  ranged  tlie  Roman  heroes,  all  in  triumphal  robes.  On  the  base  of  each 
statue  was  inscribed  the  history  of  the  person  whom  it  represented.  In  tbe  centre 
rose  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug.  xxxi.)"  —  Etntace*s  Classkai  Tour, 
Hi.  p.  184. 

I  "  This  forum  consisted  of  four  porticos,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful marble :  the  roof  of  the  porticos  rested  on  brazen  beams,  and  was  covered  with 
brazen  plates ;  it  was  adorned  with  statues  and  chariots,  all  of  brass  gilt :  the  pave- 
ment was  of  variegated  marble.  The  entrance  was  at  one  end,  by  a  triumphal  arch; 
at  the  other,  and  opposite,  was  a  temple ;  on  one  side  a  basilica,  on  the  other  a  pub- 
lic library :  in  the  centre  rose  the  celebrated  column,  crowned  with  the  colossal  statue 
of  Trajan,  Apollodorus  was  the  architect  of  this  wonderful  pile,*'  —  Eustace*  iii. 
p.  186. 
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eeihuy  whose  bouse  had  stood  there,   Varr.  deL.L.  iv.  82.    Those 
who  frequented  this  place  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2.  25. 

y.  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  [colonnades,  or  cloisters,]  were  among 
the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either 
from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexe^  as  Pofticus  ConeorditBy 
ApolUnisy  Quirinij  HerculiSy  Theatric  Circiy  AmpkUheaJtriy  &&»  or  from 
the  builders  of  them,  as  Pofticus  Pompeioy  Livioy  OcUnna^  Agrippa^ 
[Hor.  Epist.  i.  6.  26.  MhmtiOy  Cic  Phil.  ii.  34.1  &c^  used  chiefly  for 
walking  m,  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art.  Am*  i.  67.  CHe*  bam. 
44.     See  p.  383. 

In  porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes  held, 
Appian.  BelL  Civ.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels^  pictures, 
or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the  theatre^ 
Viiruv,  y.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in  porticos,  TadL 
Hist,  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  works,  JtwenoL  i.  12^  philo- 
sophers used  to  dispute,  Cic.  Orat  ii.  20.  ProperL  ii.  33.  45.,  parti- 
cularly the  Stoics,  whence  their  name,  (from  a^oet,  porticus,)  because 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect,  taught  his  scholars  in  a  portico  at 
Athens,  called  Pcedky  (iro»x<\i7,  varies  picta,)  adorned  with  various 
pictures,  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  29. 
Pers.  iii.  53.  N^p.  Milt,  6.  So  Chrt/sippi  porticusy  the  school  of^  HoraL 
Sat.  ii.  3.  44.     See  p.  383. 

Porticos  were  generally  paved  (  pavimeniatie),  Cic  Dom.  44.  Q.  Fr. 
iii.  1.,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec,  Ep.  115.,  and  adorned  with 
statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Trist  iii.  1.  59.  Propert.  ii.  23.  5.  Suet. 
Aug.  31. 

VI.  COLUMNS,  (o-T^XoA,  vel  (ttJx^*,)  columns  or  pillars,  properly 
denote  the  props  or  supports  (fulcra)  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  of 
the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends  (columen) ;  but  this 
term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also  to  those  structures  which 
support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a  statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated,  from  the  five  different  orders 
of  architecture,  Doric^  lonicy  Corinthian^  Tuscan^  and  Canqfositef  i.e. 
composed  of  the  first  three. 

Tne  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base,  (basis,  Plin.  xxxvi.  23. 
8.  56.)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  diameter 
of  the  column.  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it  stands  is  called  its 
pedestal,  (stglobdteSy  vel  -to,)  the  top,  its  chf^iter  or  capital,  (^nsfy- 
hum,  caput  vel  capitulum,)  and  the  straight  part  its  shafl  (soiqms). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  ofgreat  men,  and 
to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  Thus,  Columna 
JENBA,  a  brazen  pillar  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins  was  written, 
lAv.  ii.  33. ;  Columna  hostrata,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of 
ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  Forum  (see  p.  339.),  of  white 
marble,  Sil.  vi.  663.,  still  remaining  with  its  inscription ;  another  in 
the  Capitol,  erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  consul,  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  Liv.  xlii.  20.,  in  honour  of  Cesar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of 
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Numidian  marble  near  twenty  feet  high,  Stuit.  Jtd,  86.,  of  Galba,  IdL 

Gm  23. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius* 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Fcrum,  [A.  D. 
115,]  composed  of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  curi* 
ously  cemented  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Eutropius  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the  mside  185  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows  for  the  admission  of  light.* 

The  whole  pillar  is  encrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are  represented 
the  warlike  exploits  of  that  emperor  and  his  army,  particularly^in 
Dado.  On  the  top  was  a  colossus  of  Trajan,  holding  in  his  lefl  hand 
a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes 
were  put :  but  Eutropius  affirms  that  his  ashes  were  deposited  under 
the  pillar,  viii.  5.  f 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  [A.  D. 
174>]  after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  206^ 
the  windows  5%^  \  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are  much  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the  work  greatly  in- 
ferior. § 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sextus  V.,  instead  of  the 
statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected 
on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on  that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  houses  with 
pillars,  Cic.  Ver.  i.  SS.^  &c,  Herat,  Od.'\\.  18.4.  Juvetu-^ix,  182., and 
placing  statues  between  them  {in  intercolumniis),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.,  as 
in  temples,  Ov*  Trist,  iii.  1.61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Columnarium, 
Cic.  AtL  xiii.  6.    C^bs.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  32. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum  called  Cohimna  Meemoj  from  C. 
Maenius,  who,  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U.  417,  placed  the 
brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal  in  the  Farum^  from  which 
speeches  were  made  to  the  people ;  hence  called  ROSTRA.  See  p.  74. 
Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts,  used  to 

*  The  most  recent  account,  by  Burgess  (Topography  and  Antiq,  ofRofne^  ii.  I4.)t 
states  the  pillar  to  be  composed  of  34  pieces  of  marble,  the  steps  to  be  184,  the 
windows  or  loop-holes  42. 

f  Trajan  died  at  Seleucia,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign;  so  that  he  never 
saw  the  column  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  him. 

\  According  to  Burgess,  the  height  is  168  feet,  the  diameter  being  11^;  of 
windows,  only  42  are  now  counted  ;  and  for  the  206  steps,  we  have  at  present  1 90. 
It  is  composed  of  28  pieces  of  white  marble.  The  number  of  106  steps,  as  in  for- 
mer editions  of  Adam,  appears  to  have  been  a  typographical  error. 

%  *<  If  we  follow  the  inscription  upon  the  Irase,  we  should  believe  this  pillar  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  But  this  inscription  is  modem 
and  erroneous,  having  been  placed  there  by  Sextus  V.,  who  repaired  the  whole 
column,  and  particularly  the  base.  It  is  now  universally  agreed,  that  the  pillar  was 
erected  to  M.  Aurelius  by  the  senate.  An  ancient  inscription  found  near  Uiis  place, 
besides  proving  this  point,  informs  us  also  that  the  pillar  was  called  Centenaria.  We 
may  add,  tliat  tlie  has  reliefs  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  M.  Aurelius.*'  — 
Burton,  i.  p.  198.     See  Burgesses  Topographtf  and  Jntiq^  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  78. 
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be  punished^  Cic.  CluerU.  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle  persons,  who 
used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called  Columnarii,  Cut.  Fam» 
viil.  9.,  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  Rostra  and  courts  of  justice 
were  called  Subrostrani,  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  1.,  and  Subbasilicarh, 
Plant.  CapL  iv.  2.  35.,  comprehended  in  the  Turba  foramsy  or  plebt 
urbana,  which  Cicero  oflen  mentions.* 

VII.  ARCUS  TRIUMPHALES,  arches  erected  in  honour  of  il- 
lustrious generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in  war,  2>to.  xlix. 
15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.,  several  of  which  are  still  standing.  They  were  at 
first  very  simple,  built  of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  of  a  semicircular 
figure ;  hence  called  Fornices  by  Cicero,  Verr,  i.  7*  ii*  63. ;  but  af- 
terwards more  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square 
figure,  with  a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  od 
each  side,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  figures  done 
in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate  hung  little  winged  images  of 
Victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let  down,  tliey  put 
on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph.  This  magnificence 
began  under  the  first  emperors ;  hence  Pliny  calls  it  Noviciuu  in- 
vent um,  xxxiv.  6.  8.  12.  f 

VIII.  TROPjEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of  victory  (a  rpcr^, 

fuga) ;  erected  (panta  vel  stattUa)  usually  in  the  place  where  it  was 
gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inscription,  Virff. 
jEn.  xi.  5.  iii.  288.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  744.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  22.  CurL 
vii.  7.  viii.  1.;  used  chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a 
trophy,  decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  enemy,  Stat.  Thdf.  ii.  707.  Juv.  x.  133.  Those  who 
erected  metal  or  stone  were  held  in  detestation  by  tlie  other  states, 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  23.,  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed, 
to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Plutarch.  Quast. 
Pom.  36.  Biod.  Sic.  13. 

*  Obelisks.'  "  Few  monuments,  which  the  ingenuity  or  pride  of  man  has 
produced,  have  existed  so  long  as  the  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Rome.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regret,  in  exploring  this  city,  tliat  there  are  to  few  remains  of  Uie  republic; 
but  tliese  obelisks  carry  us  back  to  a  period  far  more  remote,  to  the  age  of  Sesostris 
and  Sothis,  upwards  of  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  Augustus  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  transporting  these  immense  blocks  to  Rome:  he  was 
imitated  by  Caligula,  Constantius,  and  others ;  and  they  were  generally  erected  in 
some  circus.  They  have  all  subsequently  been  removed,  and  placed  in  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  city,  by  different  popes.  Kircher  reckons  twelve  in  all.  The  loftiest 
is  that  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran.  P.  Victor  calls  it  1 32  feet  high.  It  is  of  one 
solid  piece  of  red  granite,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics."  —  Burtons  Antiq.,  i. 
p.  255. 

f  "  The  oldest  triumphal  arch  now  existing  at  Rome,  if  we  except  the  doubtful 
monument  of  Drusus,  is  tlie  arch  of  Titus ;  and,  as  a  proof  and  illustration  of  the 
most  important  event  in  the  Jewish  history,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  interesting 
object  of  antiquity  in  the  world :  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(J9an.  ix.  27.  St.  Luke,  xxi.  20 — 25.),  and  a  standing  monument  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  time  the  unconscious  senate  erected  this  trophy  in 
honour  of  Uie  decrees  of  Providence.  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  must  equally  feci  an 
interest,  and  linger  near  the  ruin  which  brings  before  tl:cir  eyes  the  woful  history  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.'*  —  Burgess's  TopograpJtyy  &c.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  282.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Colosseum  to  the 
Forum. 
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Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Floras  says, 
never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called  any  monuments  of 
a  victory  by  that  name,  Cic,  Arch.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pis.  38.  Plin,  Paneg. 
59.  PUn,  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  20.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree  with  a 
cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils 
of  Acron,  king  of  the  Cseninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  r^avraiw  :  by 
Livy,  FERCULUM,  i.  10.,  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  feretrum. 
Tropaum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  Harat.  Od.  ii. 
9.  19.   Nep.  Themist,  5.,  or  the  spoils,  Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having  been 
consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Caesar  left  standing  the 
trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erected  on  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and  Perpenna  in 
Spain,  Dio,  xli.  24.  Strab.  iii.  p.  156.,  and  that  of  Mithridates  over 
Triarius,  near  Ziela  in  Pontus,  Id.  xlii.  48.,  but  reared  opposite  to 
them  monuments  of  his  own  victories  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in 
the  former  place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
latter,  Ibid.  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  have, 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  trophies  near  the  Elbe,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Germans,  Dio.lv.  1.  jP/or.  iv.  12.  23.  Ptolemy 
places  them  (inter  Canduam  et  Luppiam)^  ii.  11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still  re- 
maining at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutonic  vel  -ef,  Suet.  JuL  11.  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  14. ;  but  this  seems 
not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQiEDUCTUS  (see  p.  384.).  Some  of  them  brought  water 
to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  Plin.  xxxi.  15.  s.  24.,  supported  on 
arches,  in  some  places  above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed 
above  another.  The  care  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  censors 
and  aediles.  Afterwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  Curatores  aquarum,  with  720 
men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two 
bodies  (familuB)  ;  the  one  called  Publica,  first  instituted  by 
Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260 ;  the  other  Familia 
C^sARis,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Frontin.  de 
AqtuBduct.* 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water  were  called  Aqua- 

*  "  Frontinus  tells  us  that  the  conduit  of  the  New  Anio  aqueduct  was  63  miles 
700  paces  in  length.  Of  this  49  miles  200 -paces  consisted  of  a  subterranean  stream, 
and  9  miles  400  paces  were  above  ground,  of  which  last  the  higher  part  consisted  of 
tubUntctionibus  aid  ojtere  arcuato,  in  several  places  of  great  length  ;  and,  nearer  the 
city,  at  the  seventh  milestone,  consisted  of  substruclioTte  609  paces,  and  ojjere  araiato 
€  miles  491  paces ;  and  he  adds,  <  These  arches  are  the  highest  of  any,  being  raised 
in  some  parts  109  feet.*  The  term  substructio  probably  means  a  conduit,  built  by 
opening  up  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  covering  over  the  building  with  earth, 
as  we  do  in  such  works  at  this  day.  But  the  term  opere  arcuato  can  only  refer  to  a 
continued  series  of  arches,  and  certainly  conveys  a  vast  idea  of  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  such  works."  "  According  to  Frontinus,  the  nine  earlier  aqueducts  delivered 
daily  14,018  quijutriay  which  corresponds  to  nearly  28,000,000  cubic  feet;  and  when 
all  the  aqueducts  were  in  operation,  the  quantity  must  have  amounted  to  50,000,000.** 
—  Encyc.  Brit.  art.  Aqueduct. 
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Rii,  Cw.  Fam.  Tiii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia  in  suppoBed  to  mean 
the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Ctc  Vat.  5.    Mur.  8. 

A  persoQ  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might  be 
brou^t  was  called  LIBRATOR,  Plin.  Ep.x.  50.  69. ;  the  inBtrument 
by  which  this  was  done,  Aquaria  libra,  Fi^ruv.  viii.  6. :  hence 
locuM  pari  librd  cum  €Bq%tore  maris  esiy  of  the  same  height,  CohmdL 
viii.  17.;  Omne$  aqua  diversd  in  urbem  Ubrd  perveniuni^  from  a  dif- 
ferent height,  FronHn.  u  18.  So,  iurres  ad  libramfacUBy  of  a  proper 
height,  CcB$,  B*  C.  iil.  40. ;  Locus  ad  libeUam  aquusy  quite  level,  Varr. 
AR.KI  6. 

The  declirity  of  an  aqueduct  (ItbrameHhem  aguai)  was  at  least  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet  (m  cenienos  pedes  sieiHci  mtntmiM 
ertY),  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.;  according  to  Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viiL  7. 
The  moderns  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water 
was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were  openings  (/tmitfia)  every  240 
feet  (in  binos  actus)y  Ibid. 

The  Curator  or  Prafechu  aquarum^  was  invested  by  Augustas 
with  considerable  authority,  Suet,  Aug.  37. ;  attended  without  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  secretaries,  &c^ 
Fnmtin. ;  hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  he  was  called  Consularis 
AQUARUM,  /.I.     C  de  Aquad. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aqueducts  in  Rome, 
but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  1  hey  were  named  from  the 
maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the  water  was  brought,  or  from 
some  other  circumstance;  thus.  Aqua  Claudia^  Appia^  [Mercurii, 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  Ovid.  F.  v.  673.]  Mareioy  [so  called  from 
Ancus  Marcius,]  Julioy  Ctmlnoy  FeUxf  Virgo,  (vel  virgineus  liquor^ 
Ovid.  [F.  1.464.]  Pont  i.  8.  38.)  so  called,  because  a  young  girl 
pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  following  found  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  Froniin. ;  but  others  give  a  different  account  of 
the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cassiodor.  vii.  Episi.  6.,  made  by  Agrippa, 
Dio.  liv.  14.,  as  several  others  were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 
xlix.  14.  42.  I  Stat.  Sil.  i.  5.] 

X.  CLOACiE  (a  cluo  vel  canluOy  i.  e.  purgo,  Fest  &  Plin.),  sewers, 
drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber ; 
first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.,  extending  under  the 
whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches.  The  arches  which 
supported  the  streets  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad,  that  a 
wain  loaded  with  hay  (vehis  v.  -eSyfami  larg^  anusta,)  might  go  below, 
and  vessels  sail  in  thera.  Hence  Pliny  calls  tlieni  operum  omnium 
dictu  maximum^  suffbssis  montibus,  atque  urbepensiliy  subterque  navi- 
gatd,  XXXV  i.  13.  So  Strab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at 
proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or  any 
other  filth,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  3.  242.,  which  persons  were  appointed 
always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep  the  doaem  clean,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  41. 
This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and 
the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was  supplied,  /Vtn.xxxvi.  15. 
The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated,  was  called 
CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Liv.  i.  ^.^ 
Various  cloac<B  were  afterwards  made,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

*  **  Its  innermost  vault,  forming  a  semicircle,  is  16  Roman  palms  in  width  snd 
in  height ;  this  is  enclosed  within  a  second,  and  tliis  again  within  a  third  :  they  are 

i 
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Tlie  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets  (perpubUeum 
dudd) :  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding  the  city  after  it 
was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they,  in  many  places,  went  under  private 
houses,  Lw.  y.  S5* 

Under  the  Republic,  the  censors  had  the  charge  of  the  Cloacm  ; 
but  under  the  Emperors,  Curatorxs  Cloacarum  were  appointed, 
and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  Cloacarium, 
Ulpiann 

XI.  VliE. — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expense ;  extending  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  EgypL 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  (stravisse)  their 
roads  with  stones ;  and  after  them  the  Romans,  Isidar.  xv.  16.* 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved  (muniverunt)  was  to  Capua 
.[about  125  miles] ;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  tne  Censor,  the 
same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct,  A.  IJ.  441,  Liv,  ix,  29.  EtOrcp.  \u 
4f.,  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium  [when  that  port  became  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor],  Horai*  Ep,  i.  18.  20.  Sat.  u  5.  TacU.  Amu 
ii.  30.,  about  350  miles,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  f  ;  called  Rkgina 
Viarum,  StaL  Sylv,  ii.  2.  11^  paved  with  the  hardest  flint  so  firmly, 
that  in  several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  2000 
years ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages  might  pass  one  another ;  com- 
monly, however,  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet.  [The  average  breadth, 
according  to  Eustace,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet :  according 
to  Burton,  twelve  feet]  The  stones  were  of  different  sizes,  from  one 
to  five  feet  every  way,  but  so  artfully  joined  that  they  appeared  but 
one  stone.  There  were  two  strata  below  ;  the  first  stratum  of  rough 
stones  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whole 
about  three  feet  thick.  ^ 

all  formed  of  hewn  blocks  of  pepermo,  7^  pslme  long,  and  4J  high,  fixed  together 
without  cement.  This  river-like  sewer  discharges  itself  into  the  Tiber  through  a 
kind  of  gate  in  the  quay  ;  which  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  and  must  have 
been  raised  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  it  dams  off  the  river  from  the  Velabnim, 
which  has  been  rescued  from  it.  It  was  only  for  the  Velabrum  and  the  valley  of 
the  Circus  that  this  cloaca  sufficed :  far  more  extensive  structures  were  requisite  to 
convey  into  it  the  waters  drained  off  from  the  land  about  the  Forum  and  the  Suburra, 
together  with  what  came  down  from  the  hills.  And  a  vault  no  less  astonishing  than 
the  one  just  described  was  discovered  during  the  excavations  in  the  year  1742,  pass- 
ing off  firom  the  Velabrum,  under  the  Comitium  and  the  Forum,  as  far  as  S.  Adriano, 
40  palms  below  the  present  surface ;  the  locality  shows  evidently  that  it  might  be 
traced  from  thence  under  the  Forum  of  Augustus  up  to  the  Saburra,  of  which  ex- 
press evidence  is  contained  in  Juvenal,  v.  104.*'  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  S37. 

*  <'  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  paved  roads  in  existence  are  two  leading  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Solus,  in  Sicily,  which  was  inhabited  by  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early 
age.     Vide  Thnc,  1.  vi.** —  Burton's  Antiq,  i.  p.  100. 

t  "  The  latter  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  consul  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Ciecus,  A.  U.  504,  and  to  have 
been  completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  family,  thirty-six  years  after.**  — . 
Anthoti, 

X  "  It  passed  by  Arida  (Za  JRiccw),  Tarracina,  Y\Mid\  {Fondi\  Formiae  (Mola]^ 
Minturns  {Garig,Hono)y  Capua,  Beneventum,  Brundusium.  Trajan  did  a  good 
deal  to  repair  it  (whence  port  of  it  was  sometimes  called  Via  Trqjana),  as  did  Anto* 
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The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of  lai^er  stones, 
called  Margines,  a  little  raised  for  foot  passengers ;  hence  the  roads 
were  said  Marginari,  Liv,  xli.  27.  * 

Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel  (plarea},  with  a 
foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid, 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forumy  called  MILLIARIUM 
AUREUM,  Plin.  iii,  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  73.  Suet.  Oth.  6.  Dio.  Uv.  8., 
where  all  the  military  ways  terminated,  Plut.  in  GaOxiy  p.  1064.  The 
miles,  however,  were  reckoned  not  from  it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  I.  154'.  D.  de  F.  S.  along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  and  marked  on  stones.  Hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile; 
thus,  ad  tertium  lapidem^  the  same  with  tria  miUia  passuwn  ab  urhey 
Plin.  XV.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones 
for  travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount 
their  horses,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICiE  VI-^)  were  named  either  from  the 
persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which  they  led 
Thus  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it.  Via  NUMICIA,  [or  Mtnucia,  Hon 
£p.  i.  18.  20.]  which  also  led  to  Brundusium. 


ninus  Pius.  One  great  cause  of  its  being  out  of  order  arose  from  the  Pontine 
marshes.  Tlie  land  occupied  by  them  was  inundated  ^by  the  sea,  A.  U.  440,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (iii.  9.) ;  and  be  quotes  Mucianus  as  saying,  that  thirty^thiee  ciliei 
formerly  stood  there;  previous  to  which  time,  we  may  suppose  that  the  landrwts 
particularly  fertile,  as  we  read  of  Rome  looking  to  a  supply  of  corn  from  thence,  and 
in  372  it  was  divided  among  the  people:  (vi.  21.)  One  hundred  and  fifty-tvo 
years  after  the  work  of  Appius,  Corn.  Cethegus  Cos.  again  drained  tliem,  A.  U.  59S. 
In  the  time  of  J.  Caesar  they  were  again  marshy,  and  he  was  prevented  from  drain- 
ing them  by  death.  (Sueton,  44.)  Augustus  also  did  not  succeed,  though  he  under- 
took the  work ;  so  that  the  words  of  Horace  were  not  quite  true,  or  at  least  pre- 
mature :  — 

—  <  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis 

Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum.'  —  A.  P.  65, 

That  there  was  no  carriage  road  through  the  marshes,  we  learn  from  Horace  himself, 
who  in  his  journey  to  Brundusium  passed  them  in  a  boat  (Sat.  i.  5.),  and  Lucan 
mentions  a  canal,  *  £t  qua  Pontinas  via  dividit  uda  paludcs*  (L.  iii.).  Trajan  carried 
the  road  through  the  marshes  for  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  Thoodosius  and  his  tmo 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  also  repaired  the  road.  In  spite  of  all  these  successive 
labours,  the  marshes  still  remain.  Pius  VI.  has  perhaps  effected  as  much  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  a  noble  road  has  been  constructed,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  miles."  —  Burlon*s  Antiq.  i.  p.  99. 

*  "  It  is  singular  that  the  Romans,  who  paid  such  extraordinary  attention  to  the 
construction  of  roads,  that  they  were  carried  in  various  directions  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  their  vast  empire,  and  were  formed  with  such  solidity  as  still  to 
remain,  in  many  parts,  in  perfect  repair,  should  yet  have  neglected  to  pave  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  What  renders  this  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  Hcrculaneum  and 
Pompeii  are  found,  wherever  they  have  been  explored,  to  have  been  not  only  paved, 
but  provided  with  raided  footways ;  yet  certain  it  is,  tliat  the  streets  of  Rome  weiv, 
for  a  long  period,  only  partially  provided  with  pavement,  and  were  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any  separate  path  for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians,  unless  where  that 
deBciency  was  supplied  by  the  porticos  in  front  of  tlie  houses.  Neither  was  the  dty 
lighted  or  watched.  There  was  a  patrole  indeed,  but  the  police  regulations  were  so 
defective,  that  the  streets  were  the  constant  scene  of  midnight  brawls,  of  which  a 
humorous  description  is  given  by  Juvenal.  (Sat,  iii.)"  —  Sketches  <f  the  IntiUvtions, 
^•c.  of  the  Romans,  p.  190. 
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Vta  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria ;  FLAMINI A,  to  Ari- 
minum  and  Aquileia  * ;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle  between  tliese  two, 
through  Etruria  to  Mutlna,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9.  Cat.  ii.  4. ;  EMILIA, 
which  led  from  Arimlfnum  to  Placentia,  Liv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PRiENESTlNA,  to  Praneste  ;  TIBURTINA,  vel  TIBURS, 
to  Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  108.;  OSTIENSIS,  to  Ostia;  Lauren- 
TiNA,  to  LauTtntumy  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16. :  Salaria  ;  so  called,  because 
by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from  the  sea,  FestiUy  Martial,  iv.  64.  18. 
Latina,  &c.  f 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICiE,  vel  Mi  lit  ares,  con-- 
sularesy  wel prtstaritB  ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  jdo^iXixa),  i.  e.  regies;  the 
less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATiE,  agraricRy  vel  vicinalesy  qui  ad  agros 
el  vicos  ducuntf  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men  of  the 
highest  dignity,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed  two  men  of  Praetorian 
rank  to  pave  the  roads,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two  lictors, 
Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross  roads,  which  led  to  some 
less  noted  place,  to  a  country  nV/b,  or  the  like,  called  DIVERTI* 
CULA,  Suet  Ner.  48.  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  s.  25.  Serv.  ad  Mn.  ix.  379., 
which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the  public  roads,  Liv.  L  51. 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Bun.  iv.  2. 7.,  hence  for  a  digression  from  the  principal 
subject,  Liv.  ix.  17-    Juvenal,  xv.  72. 

But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  (qud  diverterent  ad 
requiescendum)  are  commonly  called  DIVERSORIA,  whether  belong- 
ing to  a  friena,  the  same  with  Hospitia^  Cic.  Fam.vi.  19.,  or  purchased 
on  purpose,  lb.  vii.  23.,  or  hired  (meritoria),  then  properly  called 
Caupon^  Horat.  Ep,  i.  11,  12.,  or  Tabernje  diversoria,  PlauL 
True.  iii.  2.  29.,  and  the  keeper  (institor)  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or 
tavern,  C AUPO ;  those  who  went  to  it  Diversores,  Civ.  Inven.  i.  4. 
Divin.  27.  Hence  commorandi  natura  diversorium  nobis,  nan  habitandi 
dedity  Id.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  called  MAN- 
SIONES ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  one 
another  (see  p.  323.),  and  at  a  less  distance,  places  for  relays,  called 
MUTATIONES,  where  the  public  couriers  (publici  cursores  vel 
Veredarii)  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on  the  public 

•  "  It  was  paved  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  Paulus,  A.  U,  533 • 
It  went  by  Ocriculiim  (Otricoii),  Interamna  (Ternt)^  Fanum  Fortuna  (Fano),  to 
Ariminum  {Riminiy  Here  the  Via  Emilia  began,  which  was  constructed  A.  U. 
567,  when  M.  ^miliiis  Lepidus  was  consul.  It  passed  by  Bononia  {Boiogna), 
Parma,  Placentia,  Mediolanum  {Milan),  Brixia  (Brescia),  Verona,  Patavium 
(Pailua),  to  Aquileia.  Tliis  also  was  sometimes  called  the  Via  Flaminia.  Other 
roads  fell  into  it  at  different  places,  such  as  the  Cassia,  Aurelia,  Annia,  Claudia, 
Augusta,  Cimina,  Amerina,  Sempronia,  and  Postumia. **-—^ur/on*j  jinHg.  i. 
p.  88. 

t  "  The  Via  Latina  went  to  Beneventum,  through  A nagnia  (^nagni),  Ferentinum 
{Ferentino),  Aquinum  (Aquino),  and  Casinum  {Monte  Catsino,)  It  was  paved  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  under  the  direction  of  Messala ;  and  was  considered  a  most 
astonisliing  work.   TibuU.  i.  El.  7.  59.  Mart,  viii.  3."^^ Burton's  Antiq.  i.  p.  101. 
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service,  without  a  particular  permission  notified  to  the  innkeepers  bj 
a  dmUmOy  Plln.  £p.  x.  14.  121.  [See  p.  452.]  The  Romans  had  no 
public  posts,  as  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cjmis,  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrop*  viii.  p.  496.  EdiL  HuUikmson.  Augustus  first  intro- 
duced them  among  the  Romans,  SueL  Aug,  49.  PhUarch.  Ga&, 
But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public  despatches,  or  to 
convey  political  intelligence,  P/m.  Ep,  x.  1 20.  It  is  surprising  they 
'  were  not  sooner  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  private  com- 
munication. *  Lewis  XI.  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the 
year  1474;  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.,  anno  1660,  that 
the  post-office  was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  Rapin, 
voL  iu  623.  foL  ed. ;  and  three  years  after,  the  revenues  arising  from 
it,  when  settled  on  the  duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to  20,000^  Ih, 
680. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepuldires. 
See  p.  422. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VI^,  the  cross  streets. 
Via  TRANSVERSiB,  Cu\  Verr.  iv.  53. ;  thus,  Via  Sacra,  Horal,  SaL 
i.  9.  t  Nova,  Ovid.  FcuL  vi.  395.,  &c.  paved  with  flint,  Juvenal,  iii* 
270^  yet  usually  dirty.  Id.  247-   Mart  v.  23.  6.  vii.  60. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as  the 
grotto  of  Puzzoli,  Crypta  Puteokma^  ^tween  PutedU  and  Naples ; 
and  carried  over  Uie  broadest  rivers  by  bridges,  Qiena^facerepontem 
in  fluvio  ;  fluvittm  pante  jungere  vel  commiUere  ;  poniem  fluvio  im- 
ponere,  indere  vel  if^icere.) 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number,  j:  —  1.  Pons 
SUBLICIUS  vel  ^milius^;  so  called,  ^cause  first  made  of  wood 
(from  subRca,  stakes,  Liv.  i.  33.),  and  afterwards  of  stone  by  JEmilius 

*  **  Cicero  {ad  QmnU  iii.  I.  5.)  received  at  Rome,  on  the  38th  Sept.  (it.  Kd. 
OcL),  a  letter,  dated  in  Britain  the  first  of  the  same  month.  It  had  been  forwarded, 
either  through  civil  letter- carriers,  or  through  a  military  channel ;  and,  oonsidenDg 
the  passage  by  sea,  and  the  crossing  of  tlie  Alps,  or  a  troublesome  circuit  to  avoid 
the  latter,  the  twenty-six  days  of  actual  travelling  seem  wonderfully  few.*'  (J9lffrr, 
p.  261. )  Cesarius,  a  magistrate  of  rank,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  went  post  lirom 
Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  his  journey  at  night ;  was  in  Cappadocia, 
165  miles  from  Antioch,  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople  the 
sixth  day  about  noon ;  the  whole  distance  being  725  Roman,  or  665  English  miles.** 
'^Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  2. 

"t  **  It  seems  to  have  been  destined  for  common  religious  processions  between  the 
two  towns  on  the  Quirinaland  the  Palatine." —  Nub,  i,  p.  250. 

I  Bridges  were  tlie  usual  places  of  resort  for  beggars  at  Rome :  thus  Juv.  iv. 
116.,  in  allusion  to  Catullus,  who  had  been  raised  from  a  low  origin  to  be  the 
parasite  of  Domitian,  styles  him,  *  Ckcus  adulator,  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles.' 
Again,  xiv.  184.,  he  says  of  a  miser's  fare,  <  Invitatus  ad  haK;  aliquis  de  ponte 
negaret.' 

^  «  This  was  the  first  bridge  ever  constructed  in  Rome,  and  was  the  work  of 
Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king.  It  was  here  that  Horatius  Cocles  withstood  the 
army  of  Porsena,  till  the  bridge  was  broken  down  behind  him.  It  was  then 
repaired,  but  still  in  wood,  and  without  any  nails,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  to  pieces 
when  required,  Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus;  and  since  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone  by 
^milius,  it  is  probable  tliat  this  took  place  in  the  year  after  the  inundation, 
when  P.  ^m.  Lepidus  was  censor.  Hence,  the  bridge  is  sometimes  called  Pons 
^milius,  or  Pons  Lepidi."  —  BurtorCs  AiUiq.  i.  p.  342. 
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LepidiM ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aven- 
tine  [which  it  connected  with  the  Janiculum]  :  2.  Pons  FABRI* 
CI  US,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber  (insula),  first  built  of  stone, 
A.  692,  Iffar.  Sat.  ii.  3.  36.]  Dio.  37.  45.;  and  3.  CESTIUS,  which 
led  from  the  island :  4.  SENATORIUS  vel  PaiaHnus,  near  Mount 
Palatine ;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing  * ;  5.  Po»«  JANICULI, 
vel  -arts  [or  Jamculensis']  ;  so  named,  because  it  led  to  the  Jani" 
culum;  still  standing :  6.  JWw  TRIUMPH  A  LIS,  which  those  who 
triumphed  passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it 
remain :  7>  P(ms  ^LIUS,  built  by  ^lius  Hadrianus ;  still  standing; 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  [opening  a  com- 
munication from  the  Campus  Martius  to  his  Mausoleum]  :  8.  Pons 
MILVIUS,  without  the  qity ;  now  called  Pouts  moUe.  [Liv.  xxvii. 
51.] 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Teverone:  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  Pons  Narsis  ;  so  called,  because  rebuilt  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  alter  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narmiensis,  which  joined  two  mountains, 
near  Namia,  or  Nami,  over  the  river  Nar,  built  bjr  Augustus,  of  stu- 
pendous height  and  size  :  vestiges  of  it  still  remam ;  one  arch  entire, 
about  iOO  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of  Trajan  over  the 
Danube;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  150  feet  from  the 
foundation,  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant  from  one  another, 
extending  in  length  about  a  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  de* 
molished,  by  the  succeeding  emperor,  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper 
part  and  the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might  not 
serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians,  if  they  should  become  masters 
of  it,  Dio.  Iviii.  13.;  but  in  reality,  as  some  writers  say,  through  envy, 
because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it. 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Nemausum),  in  France,  which  sup- 
ported an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Gardon,  consisting  of  three  rows 
of  arches ;  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and  are  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  elegant  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  stones 
are  of  an  extraordinary  sae,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ;  said  to 
to  have  been  joined  together,  without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron. 
The  first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746 ;  the  third 
and  highestj  805;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water,  182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the  Tagus,  or 
Tayo,  near  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  It 
consisted  of  six  arches,  80  feet  broad  each,  and  some  of  them  200 
feet  high  above  the  water,  extending  in  length  660  feet. 

The  largest  single-arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river  Elaver,  or 
Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veteris  BrivatiSf  near  the  city  of  Brioude, 

•  "  M.  Fulvius  began  it,  A.  U.  574,  and  it  was  finished  by  Scipio  Africanus  and 
L.  Mummius,  A.  U.  61 1.  It  was  the  first  stone  bridge  built  in  Rome."  .—  JBurton^s 
Antiq,  i.  p.  841. 
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in  Auvergne,  from  Srhcij  the  name  of  a  bridge  among  tbe  ancient 
Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  195  feet 
The  arch  is  84?  feet  high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Caesar  over  the 
Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  CiBs.  B.  G.  iv.  17. 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to  one 
another,  Ccm,  B,  G,  i.  12.  viii.  14.  Fiar.  iii.  5.,  and  sometimes  of 
empty  casks,  or  leatliem  bottles,  Herodicau  viii.  Zonm,  ilL  Lwxm,  iv. 
420.,  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph,  Cyr.  iii.* 

LIMITS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  his 
testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond,  TaciL  Ann.  i.  11. 
Dio.  Ivi.  33.  41.,  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  east ;  on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  and 
on  the  south,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
Mount  Atlas ;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without 
foundation  called  Rerum  domini,  Virg,  Mn*  i.  282.,  and  Rome,  Lux 

ORBIS   TERRARUM    ATQUE    ARX    OMNIUM    GENTIUM,    Cic  Cat.  iv.  6.; 

Terr  ARUM  dea  gemtiumque  Roma,  cui  far  est  nihil,  et  nihil 
SECUNDUM,  MartnTLXu  8. ;  Caput  orbis  terrarum, Liv. i.  16.  xxi. SO.; 
Caput  rerum,  TaciL  HisL  ii.  32.  Liv,  i.  45. ;  Domina  Roma,  HoraL 
Od.  iv.  14.  44.;  Princeps  urbium.  Id.  iii.  13. ;  Regia,  Ep.  i.  7.  44.; 
PuLCHERRiMA  RERUM,  Virff.  G.  ii.  533. ;  Maxima  rerum,  JEn.  vii. 
602.:  Sed  qtuB  de  septem  totum  circumspicU  orbem  MantibuSy  imperii 
Roma  deumque,  (i.  e.  principum  v.  imperatorum)  locus,  Ovid.  TrisL 
1.  4.  69.  Dumque  suis  victrix  amnem  de  montiinu  orbem  Prospicut 
domituMy  Marti  A  Roma,  legavy  lb.  iii.  7.  51.  Caput  mundi  re- 
rumque  potestas,  Lucan.  ii.  136.  Septem  urbs  akajugis  toti  QUiE 
PRiEsiDET  ORBi,  PtopeH.  ii.  11.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  i^^n  additions  were  made  to 
the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
EvJtrop.  viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorius,  under 
Claudius ;  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  Frith  o^ 
Forth,  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  under  Domitian,  Taxnt.  Agrie,  23. 
But  what  is  remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princesi 
could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whose  invin- 

*  <<  To  those  who  reflect  on  the  high  degree  of  opulence  and  civilisation  to 
which  the  Romans  had  attained  towards  the  close  of  the  repubh'c,  it  must  afibni 
matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  the  city  contained  no  public  hospitals  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  indigent.  The  temple  of  ^sculapius  was,  indeed,  open  to  the  mfiirn ; 
and  many,  of  every  rank,  who  laboured  under  disease,  were  carried  thither,  t>) 
invoke  the  god  of  health;  but  no  human  aid  was  afforded  them;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  that  the  first  infirmary  was  erected  by  s 
Christian  lady,  named  Fal>iola.  Her  benevolent  example  was  soon  followed  by  others 
of  her  sect ;  and  not  only  in  Rome,  but  throughout  Europe,  the  first  establish- 
ment of  these  humane  institutions  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  ChrisUanity."  — 
Sketches  4:^.  p.  1 95. 
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cible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom  (devota  morti  pector a  libera 
JBorat.  Od,  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that  emperor,  after  granting 
them  peace,  to  spend  near  two  years  in  building,  with  incredible 
labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick, 
with  forts  and  towers  at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  68  miles, 
to  repress  tlieir  inroads.  * 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others  val- 
lum. Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in  vitd  Severij  18.  22. 
Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii.  19.  See  also  Victor.  JSpit 
XX.  4*.  Orosius,  vil.  17*  Herodian.  iii.  48.  Beda,  Hist  i.  5.  Cassi- 
odorus,  Chronicon^  Camden,  p.  607.  edit  1594.  Gordons  Itinerary, 
c.  7 — 9.  p.  65 — 93.    Gough's  translation  of  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  21 1. 

*  Severus,  in  penetrating  this  country,  is  said  to  have  ]o8t  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand naen  (ir/rrc  fivpid^s  ti\as)i  Dio.  I.  Ixxvi.  c.  13 Mr.  Hume  must  have  over- 
looked this  fact,  when  he  says  that  the  Romans  entertained  a  conten^a  for  Caledonia. 
JSitt^  ^England,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  8vo  edit. 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  1. 
Origin  of  the  City  of  Borne* 

Xhb  origin  assigned  to  the  city  of  Rome  appears  to  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  mere  fabulous  tradition.  The  uncertainty  wliich  prevailed 
on  this  subject,  even  in  ancient  times,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  numerous  and 
varying  accounts  of  the  origin  of  that  city,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  in* 
troduction  to  his  L^  of  Romuhis*  From  those  accounts,  two  conclusions  are 
evidently  to  be  deduced :  —  1.  That  the  true  origin  of  Rome  was  to 
the  anaents  themselves  a  fertile  theme  of  controversy :  2.  From  the  very 
number  of  these  varying  statements,  as  well  as  their  great  discrepancy,  the 
city  of  Rome  must  have  been  of  very  early  origin ;  so  early,  in  fact,  as  to  have 
been  almost  lost  amid  the  darkness  of  fable.  But  whence  do  we  obtain  the 
commonly  received  account  ?  From  Fabius  Pictor,  who  derived  it  from  an 
obscure  Greek  author.  Diodes  the  Peparethian ;  and  from  this  tainted  source 
have  flowed  all  the  stories  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  wolf,  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Of  Diodes  we  know  nothing :  Plutarch  merdy  names  him  as 
the  author,  whom  Fabius  'was  in  the  habit  of  following  in  most  thines.'  The 
question  here  naturally  presents  itsdf,  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  whicn  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  historical  productions  of  Fabius  Pictor ;  for  if,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  Fabius  was  in  tne  habit  of  following  in  most  things  the  authority 
of  Diodes,  we  mav  form  a  pretty  satisfactory  idea  of  the  latter  writer,  from 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  qualifications  and 
writings  of  the  former.  It  will  be  suffident  here  to  mention,  that,  according 
to  Dionysius  H.,  Fabius  had  no  better  authority  for  the  great  proportion  of 
events,  which  preceded  his  own  age,  than  vulgar  tradition.  Dionysius  has 
also  g^ven  many  examples  of  improM}le  narratives,  inconsistencies,  negligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  chronological  inaccuracy.  He  remarks, 
moreover,  that  '  so  negligent  had  he  been,  and  so  little  had  he  regarded  as- 
certaining the  truth  of  what  he  relates,  that  all  not  founded  on  hearsay  was 
taken  from  the  Greek  writers,  who  had  little  opportunity  of  being  informed  of 
Roman  afi&irs,  and  had  supplied  their  deficiency  in  real  knowledge  by  the  in- 
vention of  fribles.'  So  low,  indeed,  even  amon^  the  Romans  themselves,  had 
the  character  of  Fabius  for  historical  fidelity  fallen,  that  Polybius  apologises 
on  one  occasion  for  quoting  him  as  an  authority.  This  same  character  for 
historical  accuracy  must  fairiy  be  assigned  to  Diodes  the  Peparethian ;  for 
if  Fabius  followed  him  in  most  things,  and  be  proved,  from  his  very  narrative, 
to  have  been  a  visionary,  fabulous,  and  incorrect  writer,  his  prototype  Diodes 
must  have  been  equally,  tf  not  more,  so.  As  to  the  table  ot  the  wolf 
and  the  early  preservation  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  explanation  given  by 
Heyne  (Exc,  4.  ad  JEn.  7.)  is  both  ingenious  and  satisfactory.  That  acute  and 
profound  scholar  gives  it  as  his  opimon,  that  the  whole  story  respecting  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  having  been  suckled  by  a  wolf,  took  its  rise  from  the  name 
Jiotna  having  been  derived  by  some  from  the  old  Latin  word  rurna  or  mm, 
eauivalent  to  the  later  form,  tnamma,  the  breast  or  pap.  Thus,  ignorance 
01  the  true  origin  of  the  names  gave  rise  to  fandful  conjectures,  and  these 
conjectures,  in  process  of  time,  became  matters  of  sober  history.  Thus  much 
for  the  commonly  received  account  of  the  imperisd  city.  We  propose  now 
to  ofPer  one  of  a  different,  and,  we  hope,  more  satisfactory  character; —  one 
which  will  trace  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  a  oeriod  long  prior  to  the  sup- 
posed era  of  Romulus ;  and  which,  advancing  still  farther,  will  show  that  Horna 
Was  not  the  true  or  Latin  name  of  the  city. 

''  Among  the  dties  of  the  Pelasgi,  in  the  land  once  possessed  by  the  Sicuii, 
i*  e.  in  Latium,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  one  denominated  Satumia, 
This  city,  thus  known  by  the  name  of  Satumia,  is  no  other  than  Rome  itself. 
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The  fonowing  authorides  will,  it  w  conceived,  sufficiently  establish  the  .point. 
Thus  Pliny  (3. 5.)  observes, '  Saturnia,  where  Rome  now  stands.'  So  Aurelius 
Victor  (3.), '  Saturnia,  built  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  was  the  residence  of 
Saturn.'  And  Justin  (43.  1.),  'the  mountain,  on  which  he  (Saturn)  dwelt, 
was  called  Satumhu^  on  which  now  stands  the  Roman  Capitol ;  Satuni  being 
as  it  were  displaced  by  Jove.'  In  like  manner,  Ovid  (^Fast,  vi  383.)  makes 
Juno  say,  *  Rome  was  formerly  called  Saturnia^  after  my  father.'  See,  alao, 
Varro,  L.  L.  iv.  7.  Saturnia  itself  is  recognised  as  a  very  ancient  ci^  in  the 
following  passage  of  Dionysius  H.  {A.  H.  i.  20.) :  '  The  Petassi,  together  with 
the  Aborigines,  inhabited  many  cities,  partly  dwelt  in  previously  by  the  Sicuh, 
partly  founded  by  themselves ;  such  as  dsre^  at  that  time  called  Agylia^  fte, 
Saturnia,  Aitmmy  and  some  others.' — But  by  whom  was  Sahimia  built  ?  Was  it 
of  Pelade  origin,  or  founded  by  the  ancient  Siculi  ?  The  following  auth<Hity 
^tniX  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer.  Dionysius  (1  .73^  quotes  an  old  hiatonan, 
named  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  (whom  he  styles  at  the  same  time  *  «•  ammon 
or  recent  writer,')  to  the  following  effect :  —  *  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  says, 
that  when  Morges  reigned  in  Italy,  there  came  to  him  from  Rome  an  exile 
named  Siculut*  This  passage  deserves  close  consideration.  1.  As  Morges, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  succeeded  Italus,  and  as  the  very  name  of  this 
latter  pnnce  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Italian  history, 
we  find  the  name  Roma  applied  to  a  city,  which  must  of  consequence  have 
been  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land.  2.  Antiochus  evidently  relates  aiact,  not 
based  on  his  own  individual  knowled^,  but  on  an  old  sind  established  tra- 
dition; for  Antiochus  brought  down  his  history  of  Sicilian  affairs  to  the  9Btfa 
Olympiad,  B.  C.  388, —  a  pcnod  when  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  Grecian 
wnter,  knew  aught  of  Rome,  even  by  report,  as  a  city  actually  in  exiatence ; 
since  only  two  years  previous  (B.  C.  390),  it  had  been  burned  by  the  Gaols, 
and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  merwards,  that  the  Romans  became 
known  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  by  the  capture  of  Tarentum.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  Rome  {Roma)  was  the  most  ancient  name,  displaced  for  a  time  by 
Saturnia,  and  afterwards  resumed.  Saiumia  was  a  religious  appellatioo ;  the 
Satumut  of  the  Italians  being,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  Cronos  of  the  Pelai^ 
The  name  Roma,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  derived  firom  Rumo,  the 
ancient  appellation  of  the  Tiber,  according  to  Serv.  (ad  Mn.  viiL  90.) 

**  We  shall  now  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  other  additional  grounds  for  the  support  of  the  opinion  which 
we  are  advocating.  To  the  same  region  of  Italy,  where  Saturn  had  erected  on 
the  Cf^itoline  Mount  the  city  of  Sitwmia,  and  opposite  to  whom  Janus  had 
also  established  his  residence  on  the  Janiculum,  came,  according  to  Dionys. 
(i.  31.),  an  individual  named  Bvander,  who  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  the  reigning  monarch  Faunus.  Two  ships  were  sufficient  to  cany  him  aod 
his  followers,  and  a  mountain  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  place  of  bis  abode, 
where  he  built  a  small  city,  and  called  it  Pallantium,  from  his  native  city  in 
Arcadia.  This  name  became  gradually  corrupted  into  Palaikmij  while  the 
mountain  took  the  appellation  of  Mons  Palati?nu.  Thus  far  Dionysius.  Now, 
that  a  mere  stranger,  with  but  a  handful  of  followers,  should  be  received  in  so 
friendly  a  manner  by  the  Pelas^  and  Aborigines,  as  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  m  a  place,  too,  which  was,  in  later  ages,  as 
Dionysius  informs  us,  the  very  heart  of  Rome,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  belief; 
still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  he  wrested  a  settlement  there  by  force.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  retain  this  old  tradition  respecting  Bvander  and  his  followers 
(and  we  have  nothing  whatever  which  can  authorise  the  rejection  of  it),  in 
two  ways  only  can  the  whole  be  explained.  Either  Evander  was  Uie  leader 
of  those  very  Pelasgi,  who,  uniting  with  the  Aborigines,  drove  out  the  Siculi 
froni  Latium,  and  received  for  his  portion  the  city  m  Rome  with  its  adjacent 
territory ;  or,  he  was  a  wandering  Pelasgus,  driven  from  Thessaly  by  the  arms 
of  the  Hellenes,  and,  afler  many  unsuccessfiil  attempts  elsewhere,  induced  to 
come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode.    It  becomes  extremdy  difficult  to  decide 
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betweea  these  two  h^^theses,  since  thev  both  receive  considerable  support 
from  aodent  authorities.  The  Pelasgi  had  already,  on  their  very  first  irniptioa 
into  Latium,  founded  a  city  called  Paliantium,  in  the  territory  of  Reate,  whose 
ancient  situation  Dionys.  H.  endeavours  to  point  out.  The  name  Paliantium 
was  subsequently  tran^erred  by  these  same  Pelasgi  to  the  dty  of  Rome,  after 
they  had  become  masters  of  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Siculi.  Varro  speaks 
in  very  express  terms  on  this  subject  (L.  L,  iv.  8.) ; — •  The  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  of  Reat^  named  Palatini,  settled  ou  the  Roman  Palatium*  A 
passage  of  Festus,  moreover  (v.  Sacrani),  la  to  the  point :  '  The  Sacrani, 
natives  of  Reate  (i.  e.  the  territory),  drove  the  Ligures  and  Siculi  from  Sep' 
ihnontium  (i.  e.  Rome).'  After  reading  this  passage,  there  surely  can  be  no 
doubt  remaining  in  our  minds  as  to  the  early  existence  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  its  occupation  by  a  band  of  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines.  It  is  curious, 
moreover,  to  compare  the  name  Sacram  ^evidently  sacred  or  consecrated  to 
some  deity)  with  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  Pelasgi  being  a  sacerdotal  caste 
or  order;  as  well  as  with  the  circumstance  of  a  class  of  priests  at  Ardea  being 
called  Sacram,  who  worshipped  Cybele,  a  goddess  whose  worship  is  most 
clearly  traced  from  the  East.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  Evander  was 
the  l«kder  of  the  Pelasei,  we  are  enabled  to  clear  up  the  old  tradition  of  his 
having  introduced  into  Ualy  the  use  of  letters  and  knowledge  of  various  arts  ^ 
for  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  previous  article  (see  Pelasgi^,  that  the 
Greeks  also  were  indebted  to  the  Pelasgi  for  an  acquaintance  with  written 
characters  and  many  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  And  hence,  too,  may  we 
satisfactorily  remove  the  difficulty  which  confronts  our  theor;^  respecting 
Evander  in  the  pages  of  Pliny  (7.  56.),  when  he  ascribes  the  introduction 
of  letters  into  Italy  to  the  Pelasgic  race.  If  Evander  were  an  Arcadian  Greek, 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Pelasgi  were  far  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  know- 
ledge and  refinement,  how  could  he  be  the  instructor  of  the  latter,  especially 
in  so  important  and  essential  a  particular  ? 

**  The  second  hypothesis  stated  above,  namely,  that  Evander  was  a  wander- 
ing Pdasgus,  who  had  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode,  and  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  those  of  his  nation  already  established  there,  receives 
in  its  turn  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
ancient  writers,  as  to  his  having  come  to  Italy  by  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance so  explicitly  stated,  that  he  arrived  in  two  ships  with  his  band  of 
followers.  If  now  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  fact  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article  (see  Hetruria),  that  afler  the  Hellenes  had  driven  the 
Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  a  portion  of  the  latter  retired  into  Epirus,  while 
another  part  sailed  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer  speaks 
of  them  as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  call  to  mind 
what  is  stated  in  the  same  article,  that  both  divisions  eventual!;^  settled  in 
Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Etrurian  confederacy ;  and  if^  finally,  we 
take  into  consideration  what  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  JRomulus  (though 
he  assigns  no  authority  for  itX  that  Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  drove  out  of 
the  city  the  Tyrrheni,  who  had  come  from  Thessaly  to  Lydia,  and  from  Lydia 
to  Italy ;  the  balance  preponderates  considerably  in  favour  of  this  second 
hypothesis.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  both  be  reconciled  together  by 
supposing  that  those  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  come  from  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  had  changed  the  name  of  ancient  Rome  to  that  of  Palatium,  and  that 
Evander  came  to  and  was  received  among  them.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Evander  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pdasgi  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
bore  a  part  in  founding  the  Etrurian  republic.  As  to  the  assertion  of  Dio- 
nysius,  that  Evander  was  an  Arcadian,  it  involves  no  contradiction  to  what 
has  just  been  advanced;  ft)r  Dionysius  is  one  of  those  who  derive  the  origin 
of  the  Pelasgi  from  the  province  of  Arcadia :  others  make  hun  an  Argive;  but 
these  confound  Argos  Pelasgicum,  the  head  of  the  Pelasgic  confederacy  in 
Thessaly,  with  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

**  Thus  nrach  for  the  origin  of  Rome.    The  question  now  arises>  as  to  the 
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actual  existence  of  Romulus.  In  order  to  answer  this  satisfactorily,  we  must 
go  a  little  into  detail.  In  the  district  of  Latium  were,  exclusive  of  Rome, 
many  cities  of  the  Aborigines  or  Latins,  who  had  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  Pelasgi.  Of  these,  Alba  Longa  was  the  most 
powerhil.  Through  internal  dissensions,  and  from  the  operations  of  other 
causes,  the  Pelasgi  had  lost,  in  most  places  out  of  Etruria,  their  original  as- 
cendancy. A  leader  from  Alba  Longa,  with  a  band  of  vohintaij  followers, 
conducted  an  enterprise  against  Rome,  where  the  power  of  the  Fdasgi  was 
m  like  manner  fast  diminishing:  the  enterprise  succeeded;  the  conqueror 
became  king  of  the  ancient  city,  and  increased  its  inhabitants  by  the  number 
of  his  followers :  the  Pelasgi  remained,  bat  no  longer  enjoyed  their  former 
power.  Whether  two  brothers,  or  only  a  single  indiridusl,  conducted  the 
enterprise,  whether  they  were  previously  named  Romulitt  and  Remus  {i,  e- 
Romus),  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  whether  they  received  these  appella- 
tions from  the  conquered  city,  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  decide.  From 
the  theory  thus  established,  many  important  inferences  may  be  drawn,  which 
will  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  obsciu*e  parts  of  early  Roman  history. 

1.  We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  successful  resistance  which  Rome,  apparently 
in  her  veiy  infancy,  offered  to  her  powerful  neighbours;  for  even  at  thb 
eariy  period  the  city  must  be  regarded  as  of  remote  and  ancient  or^. 

2.  We  understand  very  clearly  why  Tuscan  troops  formed  one  of  the  wii^ 
of  the  army  of  Romulus ;  for  there  is  very  strong  probability  that  th^  were 
in  reality  the  old  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants;  and  that  Csles  Vibenna, 
their  leader  (to  whom  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome  was  assigned  as  his  abode), 
was  in  truth  the  Lucumo,  or  Ruler  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by 
Romulus.  3.  We  perceive  also  the  meaning  of  the  Etnirian  writer  Vohira- 
nius,  quoted  by  Varro  ^L,  L,  4.  9.),  when  he  states  that  the  three  appdlations 
for  the  eariy  Koman  tribes.  Ravines  and  Taiienses,  as  well  as  Lnceres^  are  all 
Etrurian  terms;  the  preponderating  language  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  being  Tyrrhenian  or  Etrurian.  4.  We  can  comprehend  the  dose 
union  and  intercourse  which  subsisted,  at  a  later  period,  between  the  Romans 
and  Etrurians ;  Rome  being,  in  &ct,  an  Etrurian  city.  5.  The  accoimt  no 
longer  appears  exa^erated,  of  Romulus  having  only  SOOO  foot  and  300  horse 
when  he  founded  Rome,  and  of  there  being  46,000  foot  and  1000  horse  at 
the  period  of  his  death :  the  former  means  the  forces  which  accompanied  him 
on  his  enterprise  against  the  ancient  city;  the  latter  were  the  combined 
strength  of  his  followers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants.  6.  We  see,  too,  what 
to  many  has  appeared  altogether  inexplicable,  how  the  Roman  kings,  during 
their  continual  wars,  were  yet  able  to  cherish  at  home  the  taste  for  building, 
which  never  can  exist  among  a  rude  and  early  community ;  how  it  was,  that, 
even  at  this  remote  period,  the  Cloacae,  Circus  Maxim  us,  Capitol,  and  other 
public  constructions,  were  undertaken  and  accomplished.  These  stupendous 
structures,  altogether  beyond  the  resources  of  Rome,  if  she  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  infant  state  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  were,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the 
Etrurian  part  of  the  population  of  Rome.  7.  We  discover  the  reason  of  the 
most  distinguished  ot  the  Roman  youth  being  sent  to  the  principal  Etnirian 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  education.  We  are  enabled  to  discover  many  of  the 
secret  springs  which  impelled  the  complicated,  and  apparently  discordant, 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government.  The  old  inhabitants,  being  much 
farther  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their  conquerors,  would  naturally,  even 
sher  the  fall  of  the  city,  be  respected  by  the  victors  for  their  sapenor  im- 
provement ;  and  the  most  distin^ished  of  them  would  be  called,  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  some  slight  participation  in  the  aiRiirs  of  the  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Romulus  was  the  in- 
stitution of  a  senate,  whose  limited  number  freed  him  from  any  apprehenaions 
of  their  combining  to  overthrow  his  power ;  while  their  confirmation  of  his 
decrees,  in  case  it  should  be  needed,  would  have  great  we%ht  with  the  old 
population  of  the  city.  The  impolitic  neglect  which  Romulus  subaequentiy 
displayed  towards  tins  order,  ended  in  his  destruction. 
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**  After  all  which  has  been  said^  we  hazard  little,  if  any  thing,  in  assertine 
that  the  early  Roman  nobility  were  the  descendants  of  a  sacred  or  sacerdotu 
caste.  That  the  Pelasgi  were  such  an  order,  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and, 
we  trust,  satisfiictorily  established.  The  Etrurians,  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi, 
preserved  this  singular  feature  in  the  form  of  government  which  they  adopt^. 
The  Etrurian  confederacy  was  composed, indeed,  of  twelve  independent  cities; 
yet  the  government  was  by  no  means  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  it  was  the 
patrimoiu^  of  an  hereditary  caste^  at  once  invested  with  the  military  power  and 
chaffed  with  the  tacerdotalfuncOont.  This  strange  form  of  government  threw 
the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  hieher  classes, — no  doubt,  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  the  Pelasgi, — and  subjected  to  their  control  the 
whole  mass  of  the  lower  orders,  very  probably  sprung  from  the  early  Abori- 
gines, Now,  reasoning  b^  analogy,  we  must  allow  this  very  same  form  of 
government  to  have  prevailed  in  Etrurian  Rome  before  its  conquest  by  Ro- 
mulus. This  arrangement  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes 
the  chief  power,  and  give  them  the  absolute  control  of  religious  aSRdcs ;  and 
on  his  capture  of  the  city,  Romulus  would  leave  them  in  full  possession  of  the 
latter,  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  while  from  motives  of  policy  he  would 
allow  them  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  the  former.  Hence  tne  origin  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  strengthen  what  has  just 
been  advanced.  The  nobility  had  for  a  long  time,  in  Rome,  the  sole  custody 
of  religious  affairs,  and  from  their  order  all  the  priests  were  for  a  long  series 
of  years  constantly  chosen.  Every  patrician  geru,  and  each  individual  patri- 
cian family,  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itseif,  which  went  by  inheritance 
in  the  tame  manner  as  effects,  and  winch  the  heir  was  bound  to  perform.  Even  in 
a  later  age,  when  the  power  of  the  popular  branch  had  become  almost  para> 
mount,  the  senate  still  assumed  to  itself  the  guardianship  and  control  of  all 
religious  afl^rs.  In  this  way,  too,  is  to  be  explained  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman  government  was  observed 
with  so  much  formality  and  rigour.  It  was  an  artful  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  may  be  reg^ed  as  analogous  to,  and  no  doubt 
derived  from,  the  institution  of  castes  in  India.  Its  object  was  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  in  complete  dependence  on  the  higher ;  and  to  effect  this  end, 
the  terrors  of  religion  were  powerfully  annexed.  It  was  deemed  uulawiul  for 
patrons  and  clients  to  accuse  and  bear  witness  against  each  other ;  and  who- 
ever was  found  to  have  acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  with  impunity,  as  a 
victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  A  regular  system  of  castes 
seems  thus  to  have  prevailed  in  Rome,  both  before  and  a  long  period  after  its 
conquest  by  Romulus.  The  accessions  constantly  making  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  by  the  influx  of  strangers  and  conquered  tribes,  would  gradually 
weaken  this  hereditary,  and,  as  it  were,  patriarchal  influence  of  the  patrician 
order,  by  introducing  a  race  of  men  sprung  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  and  equally  averse  to  the  sacerdotal  sway  and  here- 
ditary prerogatives  of  the  nobility. 

**  The  only  point  which  remains  for  our  consideration,  is  the  true  or  Latin 
name  of  the  Roman  city.  Macrobius  (3.  9.)  informs  us,  that  the  Romans, 
when  they  besieged  a  city,  and  thought  themselves  sure  of  taking  it,  usecl 
solemnly  to  call  out  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  place,  because  they  thought  that 
the  place  could  not  otherwise  be  taken,  or  regarded  it  as  impious  to  hold  the 
gods  in  captivity.  '  On  thb  account,'  he  adds,  *  the  Romans  themselves  have 
willed  that  both  the  deitv,  under  whose  protection  Rome  is,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  name  of  the  city,  should  remain  secret  and  undivulged.  The  natne  of 
the  city  is  unknown  even  to  the  most  learned ;  the  Romans  being  on  their 
guard  against  mentioning  it,  lest  they  themselves  might  suffer,  what  they  had 
often  put  in  practice  agamst  their  enemies,  and  lest  their  tutehu-y  deity  mi^ht 
be  evoked.'  To  the  testimony  of  Macrobius,  may  be  added  that  of  Phny 
(3. 6.):**- '  Rome,  whose  other  name  it  is  forbidden  by  the  secret  ceremonies  of 
religion  to  divulge."  Now,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  was  preserved  the  Palia^ 
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dktm,  *  the  fated  pledge  of  the  Roman  dominion,'  (faiale  pigim  impem  Ro- 
'  mam^  Liv.  xxvi.  27.).  May  we  not,  then,  suppose  PaUa$  or  Miiierva  to 
have  been  the  true  tutelary  deity  of  Rome,  and  tne  real  or  Latin  name  of  the 
city  to  have  been  PaUanHum  ?  this  would  bring  us  back  to  the  ancient  name 
imposed  by  |he  PelasgL  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover,  that  the  Pii/ib- 
dkm  and  the  worship  of  fire  are  always  connected  together,  which  would  seem 
to  make  the  belief  respecting  the  Paliadium  of  Pelw^gic  or  Oriental  ori^" 
»^AnthorCi  ed*  of  Lempriere^  art.  Roma. 


APPENDIX  TO  Page  44. 
Laws  respecting  Debtors, 

**  That  the  debtor  might  be  legally  torn  limb  from  limb  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors, is  the  construction  which  ancient  writers  have  given  to  the  words  of 
the  third  tables  res^ting  debts,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  A.  GeUius,  xx.  1 .  It 
appears  that  a  creditor  could,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  seize  an  in- 
solvent debtor,  who  could  not  find  bail,  and  keep  him  sixty  days  in  chains. 
During  this  time,  he  was  allowed  to  expose  him  three  market  days  to  public 
sale  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  to  put 
him  to  death.  If  there  were  many  creditors,  they  were  permitted  to  tear  and 
divide  his  body  among  them.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  letter  of  the 
law.  {Hookers  Rom,  Hi$U  1.  u.  ch.  27.  Rosmus,  Antiq.  Rom,  viiL  6.V  But  the 
interest,  if  not  the  humanity,  of  the  creditors  uniformly  induced  tnem  rather 
to  sell  the  debtor,  than  avail  themselves  of  this  cruel  right. 

*'  Montesquieu,  Bynkershoek,  Taylor,  and  other  respectable  modem  authors 
on  jurisprudence,  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  barbarity  of  this  re- 
gulation, that  they  have  denied  this  privilege  of  the  creditor ;  and  assertcxi 
that  this  law  only  enacted  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  divided  the 
price  among  his  creditors. 

**  A.  Grellius  gives  no  room  to  suppose  that  a  doubt  had  existed  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  passage.  He  clearly  marks  the  difference  of  the  law  on 
that  subject  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  (A.  D.  130.):  membra  et  arltu 
tnopif  debitoris  brevimmo  laniatu  distrahebantuTy  sicut  nunc  bona  vcnum  dUfra- 
kmntur^  In  the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  he  laments,  in  the  character  of  Sextus 
Caecilius,  the  effects  of  the  relaxation  of  law.  He  asserts  that,  if  those  who 
were  convicted  of  false  testimony  were,  as  formerly,  thrown  headlong  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  that  crime  would  not  be  so  common  as  he  affirmed  it 
to  be. 

.  *'  Two  distinguished  Roman  historians  of  our  own  country.  Gibbon  and 
Ferguson,  follow  the  acceptation  of  A.  Gellius.  *  Bynkershoek*s  interpret- 
ation,' says  the  former,  'is  one  perpetual  harsh  metaphor;  nor  can  he  sur- 
jnount  the  Roman  authorities  of  Quintilian,  Caecilius,  Favonias,  and  Tertiil- 
lian,'  (Ch.  xliv.  note  178.)  Who  this  Favonius  was,  whose  authority  is  here 
represented  of  such  weight  by  the  historian,  does  not  appear.  Cicero  mentions 
an  active  person  of  that  name  (Orat.  Mil,  Episi.  ad  Att,  i.  14.),  who  is  not 
recorded  to  have  delivered  his  opinions  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Perhaps  the  historian  means  to  allude  to  Favorinusy  a  philosopher,  introduced 
by  A.  Gellius,  in  the  chapter  already  quoted,  holding  a  conversation  with 
6ext.  Csecilius.     See  also  NocL  AtL  ix.  8.  x.  12.  xvii.  10.  Sec. 

*•  The  words  of  the  passage  in  question,  SI.  PLUS.  MINUS.  VE.  SECUE- 
RUNT.  SE.  FRAUDE.  ESTO.,  if  the  goods  only  of  the  debtor  were  under- 
stood,  would  militate  against  a  well  known  law,  which  nonsuited  those,  who 
took  or  demanded  more  than  the  exact  debt.  Torrent,  Comment,  in  Sueion. 
Claud.  14.  Gruter.adSenec.JSpistAS.  ThusPlautus,  Jlfb*te//.IILi.  122.  Danisla, 
Tanlum  eit :  nlhilo  plus  peto,   Tranio,  Velhn  qttidem  hercte  tit  uno  nummo  petas. 
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**  To  a  people  so  simple  and  unpolkhed  as  the  Romans  were»  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  Ls  not  probable  that  a  criminal  law 
would  have  been  addressed,  in  which  a  word  of  the  most  important  significa- 
tion was  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  If  any  force  is  allowed  to  this  observation, 
SECANTO  will  rather  be  applied  to  the  literal  dismemberment  of  the  body, 
than  to  a  partition  of  the  effects,  of  the  unfortunate  debtor.  14  or  will  the  use 
of  the  words  seciio  and  sector ^  for  the  purchtue  and  purchaser  of  the  effects  of 
the  condemned,  which  yielded  a  profit  by  the  sale  in  retail,  invalidate  thb  con- 
jecture ;  for  they  were  introduced  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  progress 
of  civilisation  had  given  rise  to  more  abstract  terms.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Emesti,  in  his  Index  Lattrutatis  CHc,^  denominates  S£€0,  verbum  ckirurgicum. 
And  Gesner,  ad  verb,  thus  expresses  himself:  Qmdesset  in  LL,  XIL  tabularum 
secare  debiiorem,  disputatvr,  Gell.  xx.  L  et  Quintil.  iii.  6.  84.  Mihi  persnadeni 
reipsa  permksum  fidsse  credUoribuSj  secare  in  partes  ipsuni  corpus  debitoris; 
sed  nunquam  eo  deventum :  quaUa  eUam  in  Germanorum  legibus  veteribus  fidsse 
accepimus, 

"But  although  the  law  was  never,  in  execution,  carried  to  this  degree  of 
barbarity,  the  situation  of  the  miserable  debtor  was,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  marked  with  inhuman  severity.  In  the  year  of  Rome  259,  accord- 
ing to  Livy  Tii.  23.),  one  of  the  distressed  next  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  all 
the  marks  of  haggard  wretchedness,  complaining  ductum  se  ab  creditoribus,  non 
in  servitium,  sed  in  ergastulum  et  camificinam  esse.  The  early  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic  exhibits  a  melancholy  series  of  those  oppressive 
measures  towards  debtors,  which  more  than  once  brought  the  state  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

"  The  cruelty  of  these  laws  was  soon,  however,  softened;  and  in  the  veaf  of 
Rome  402,  it  was  found  necessary  to  decree  a  partial  liquidatiou  of  debts 
{Lk}.  vii.  21.);  and  in  429,  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  L.  Paprius  to  C.  PubHus, 
a  youth,  who  had  been  legally  forced  to  surrender  himself  as  a  slave  for  his 
father's  debts,  induced  the  consuls  to  propose  a  law,  enacting  that,  in  fiiture, 
the  property,  and  not  the  person,  of  debtors  should  be  seized  for  payment. 
(^Iao,  viii.  28.^  Yet  the  operation  of  this  humane  decree  was  afterwards 
eluded,  and  tne  people  were  driven  by  arbitrary  seizures  to  secede  to  the 
Janiculum.  Even  the  Porcian  law,  in  the  year  452,  which  ordered  that  no 
Roman  citizen  should  be  scoiu'ged  or  put  to  death,  offered  but  an  imperfect 
protection  to  the  people. 

"  Were  the  law  respecting  debtors  thought  of  insufficient  force,  or  of  doubtful 
authority,  to  prove  the  severity  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  produce  other  instances.  By  this  system,  a  father  had  the  ri^ht  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children,  which  only  ceased  after  a  sale  of  their  persons 
for  the  third  time.  What  sets  the  cnidty  of  this  institution  in  the  strongest 
light  is,  that  a  father  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  this  power,  to  re* 
ward  filial  piety,  or  to  encourage  disinterested  affection.  This  power  subsisted 
to  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  abolished  the  severity  of  these  laws.  Instit,  u 
tit.  9. 

**  A  woman  was  subject  to  the  same  mortifying  dependence.  Her  husband 
was  her  only  judge  and  arbiter  of  her  fate ;  she  was  not  allowed  to  sue  for  a 
divorce,  a  privilege  readily  granted  to  a  man.  If  she  was  convicted  of  commit- 
ing  adultezy,  or  of  drinking  wine,  her  husband  had  the  right  of  putting  her  to 
death  without  the  formality  of  a  public  trial ;  while  she  was  not  permitted,  on 
any  provocation,  to  raise  her  finger  against  him.  M,  CaiOy  de  Dote^  apud  A, 
GelL  X.  23.  To  this  degradation,  indeed,  women  have  been  forced  to  submit 
in  all  uncivilised  nations. 

**  By  the  same  laws,  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  libellers  and  satirical 
poets.   Cicero y  PhU,  Frag,  de  Rep,  iv. 

"  So  terrifying,  indeed,  was  the  power,  which  the  law  gave  to  the  decemvirs, 
that  they  were  universally  detested  in  Rome.  The  character  of  individuals, 
the  libicunous  barbarity  of  Appius,  could  scarcely  have  driven  the  people  to 
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sach  extremities  a^pinst  that  body,  had  not  their  offiee  subjected  them  to  the 
public  odium.  It  is  even  probable,  that,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  some 
of  those  laws,  the  original  tables  were  not  preserred  with  that  religious  at- 
tention, which  a  laudable  prejudice  would,  in  other  circumstances^  have 
naturally  paid  to  a  code  of  laws,  sanctioned,  on  its  introduction,  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  they  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  secret 
artifice  of  those  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  their  vindictive  asperity,  rather 
than  by  the  undistinfuishin^  fiiry  of  the  Gauls,  or  by  the  open  violence  of 
seditious  tumults.  When  the  spuit  of  these  laws  had  been  softened  by  time, 
and  humanised  by  wisdom,  they  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  pubtic  estimation. 
BtbHotheeaty  meherciUe,  omnium  phuotophorum  unus  mild  videlttr  XII,  Ta- 
bularum  libeHiUy  et  auctoriUUii  pondere  el  utititahM  uberiate  superarc.  Cic 
de  Orat.  i.  Their  fragments  were  carefully  collected  and  committed  to 
memory,  ut  carmen  necestarium,  and  became  the  foundation  of  that  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  r^ulated  and  adorned  the  subsequent  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire."— Fa^^'«  Sermons,  voL  ii.  Appendix. 
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On  the  term  Pagans. 

"  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  o( pagans  and  paganism,  I  shall  now 
trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words.  1.  Uayrfy  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  fountain ;  and  the  rural 
neighbourhood  which  fi'equented  the  same  fountain,  derived  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  pagus  and  pagans  (Festus,  s.  v.,  and  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii.  382.  j. 

2.  By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  syno- 
nymous (Plin.  H.  N.  xxviiL  5.) ;  and  Uie  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modem  languages  of  Eurone. 

3.  The  amazing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a 
correlative  term  (Hume*s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555.) ;  and  all  the  people  who 
were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  were  branded  with  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  pagans  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  24.  43.  77.  Juv,  Sat,  xvi.  TertuU, 
de  PaUioy  4.).  4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ :  their  adver- 
saries, who  refiised  his  sacrament,  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve 
the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was  introduced 
as  early  as  the  rei^  of  Valentinian  ^A.  D.  365^  into  imperial  laws  {Cod, 
T^eodos,  L  xvi.  tit,  ii.  leg.  18.)  and  theolosical  writings.  5.  Christianity  gra- 
dually filled  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentiua 
(adv,  Symmachum,  Li,  ad  Jin.)  and  Orosius  {Praef.  Hist.),  reived  and  languished 
in  obscure  villages ;  and  the  word  pagans,  with  its  new  signification,  reverted 
to  its  primitive  origin.  6.  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has 
expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  sucessively  applied  to  all  the 
idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  old  and  new  world.  7.  The  Latin  Christians 
bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Mahometans ;  and 
the  purest  unitarians  were  branded  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and 
paganism.  See  Gerard  Vossius,  Etymol.  L.  Lat.,  in  his  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  420.; 
Godefro/s  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250. ;  and 
Ducange,  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.  Glossar."  —  G«i6on**  Declitie  and  Fall,  ch.  xxi. 
not.  ad  fin. 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  73. 
On  ^  Comitia  Centuriata. 

**  With  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  Servian  constitution  to  impart  an  equal 
share  in  the  consular  government  to  the  plebeians,  every  one  may  frame  sur- 
mises at  his  pleasure :  that  it  granted  them  the  right  of  taking  part  in  elections 
and  in  legislation,  is  known  to  all.  Servius  would  have  communicated  those 
rights  in  the  simplest  manner,  by  ordaining  that  all  national  concerns  should 
be  brought  both  before  the  council  of  the  burghers  (patricians)  and  that  of  the 
commonaltv,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  one  should  not  have  force  without  the 
approval  of  the  other,  and  should  be  made  null  by  its  rejection.  This  was  the 
footing  the  plebeian  tribes  subsequently  stood  on  for  some  time  in  relation 
to  the  curies ;  not,  however,  until  the  ties  of  an  amicable  intercoitfse  between 
the  two  orders  had  abready  become  manifold.  If  the  curies  and  tribes  had 
been  set  up  over-agcdnst  each  other  from  the  banning,  they  would  have  torn 
the  state  asunder ;  and  it  was  to  accomplish  its  peitect  union  tiiat  the  cen- 
turies were  devised  by  Servius.  For  in  them  he  collected  the  patricians  and 
their  clients  together  with  the  plebeians ;  and  along  with  all  these,  that  new 
class  of  their  fellow  countrymen  which  had  arisen  from  bestowing  the  Roman 
franchise  on  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns,  the  municipals :  so  that  nobody 
could  in  any  manner  of  wav  account  himself  among  the  Romans,  without 
having  some  place  or  other,  though,  indeed,  it  might  often  be  an  utterly  insig- 
nificant one,  m  this  great  assembly  (cormtiatut  maximus).  The  preponderance 
in  it,  nay,  the  whole  power,  lay  witn  the  plebs ;  yet  without  exciting  ill-will, 
because  it  did  not  decide  by  itself,  but  stood  on  an  equipoise  with  the  curies. 

"  This  institution  of  the  centuries  has  thrown  that  of^  the  tribes  completely 
into  the  shade :  through  the  former  alone  has  the  name  of  king  Servius  main- 
tained its  renown  to  our  days.  So,  likewise,  it  has  long  and  universsdly 
passed  for  a  settled  point,  tnat  this  is  understood  with  more  certainty  and 
on  better  grounds  than  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  constitution ;  because  it 
is  described  by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  and  that  description  is  couched  in  num- 
bers :  and  only  a  very  few,  who  saw  more  clearly,  have  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce, that,  at  all  events,  these  representations  were  not  suitable  to  the 
times  of  which  we  have  a  contemporary  history.  Neither  of  them  can  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  account  contained  in  the  commentaries  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  king  himself;  each  has  written  from  very  different  and  very 
defective  reports :  as  to  Cicero's,  the  only  reason  that  indisposes  us  to  believe 
its  being  derived  immediately  from  the  authentic  source,  is,  because  erudition 
of  this  sort  was  not  in  his  way ;  else  his  statements  are  exceedingly  accurate, 
and  may  be  fully  depended  upon.  The  mistakes  of  the  two  historians  need 
not  surprise  us,  since  they  had  not  to  give  an  account  of  an  existing  insti- 
tution, nor  even  of  one  that  had  been  recently  changed,  but  of  one  that  had 
long  since  passed  away.  livy  says  expressly,  that  it  nad  nothing  in  common 
with  the  constitution  of  the  centuries  in  his  days,  A  variety  of  odier  ac- 
counts must  have  been  current,  containing  still  greater  discrepancies ;  since 
Pliny  takes  1 10,000  ases  to  be  the  lunit  for  the  property  of  the  first  class, 
Gellius  125,000. 

"  Both  the  historians  are  guilty  of  a  mistake,  in  confounding  the  burghers  with 
the  commonalty,  and  thus  imagining  that  the  same  people, — a  people  in  whidi, 
up  to  this  time,  perfect  equality  had  prevailed, — was  now  classed  according  to 
property,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  tne  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nch, 
though  encumbered  with  no  slight  burthens.  Dionysius  adds  another  error  to 
this,  m  considering  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  which  had  the  first  rank 
in  the  constitution  of  Servius,  as  a  timocratical  institution. 

**  It  is  the  principle  of  an  aristocracy  to  maintain  a  perfect  equality  within  its 
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own  body.  A  gorernment  formed  like  the  Roman,  by  a  large  body  of  houses, 
was  a  complete  democracy  within  itself;  an  aristocracy  solely  in  relation  to 
the  commonalty.  This  was  misunderstood  by  Dionysius  and  Livy:  no 
change  was  made  by  Servius  in  this  equality  of  the  ancient  burghers :  YAi 
timocracy  *  only  afiected  those  who  stood  entirely  without  the  pale  of  that 
body,  or  those  who  at  the  utmost  were  attached  to  it,  but  far  from  partaking 
in  the  same  equality. 

**  Servius  admitted  into  his  comitia,  the  six  equestrian  centuries  establisbed 
by  L.  Tarquinius:  they  received  the  name  of  the  six  suffragh:  and  these, 
therefore,  comprised  all  the  patricians,  among  whom  it  is  not  concdvable  that 
in  this  constitution,  any  more  than  in  the  earlier,  there  should  have  existed 
any  distinction  adapted  to  the  scale  of  their  property.  Livy,  who  forgot,  it 
is  true,  that  Tarquuiius  had  instituted  the  six  centuries,  distinguishes  them 
very  correctly  from  the  twelve  which  were  added  by  Servius ;  out  of  the 
priudpal  men  in  the  state,  as  he  says :  he  ought  to  have  said,  in  the  common- 
alty ;  for  the  patricians  were  comprehended  in  the  six  tnfiragiay  and  none  of 
them  could  be  admitted  into  the  twelve  centuries.  Dionysius,  therefore, 
ahould  have  confined  himself  to  these  twelve  centuries,  when  he  conceived 
that  Servius  had  chosen  the  knights  out  of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious 
fSunilies;  which  notion  he  inconsiderately  extends  to  all  the  eighteen,  mis- 
takk^  the  rights  and  condition  of  the  six  st^agia, 

*'  For,  certainly,  the  nature  of  the  measure  requires,  that  the  person  who  re- 
culated  the  division  of  ranks,  when  he  collected  and  separated  the  notables 
from  the  commonalty,  should  pass  over  such  of  the  nobles  of  MeduUia  or 
Tellena  as  were  quite  reduced  to  poverty  and  forgotten,  and  should  enroll  in 
these  centuries  such  of  the  mere  freebom  inhabitants  as,  in  conformity  with 
the  notion  of  the  class,  possessed  wealth  enough  to  equip  a  horseman,  pro- 
vided their  honour  was  imtamished ;  not  those  whose  character  stood  the 
^khest,  if  their  means  happened  to  be  too  small.  In  an  undertaking  like  that 
of  king  Servius,  wealth,  and  not  bare  lineage,  must  be  taken  as  the  criterion 
in  ests^lishing  a  plebeian  aristocracy  under  a  new  form. 

'*  Only  we  must  beware  of  confounding  the  first  institution  with  what  fol- 
lowed ;  as  also  of  supposing  that  the  subsequent  standard  of  an  equestrian 
fortune,  a  million  ases  f,  is  derived  from  the  times  of  Servius.  The  posterity 
of  those  who  were  first  enrolled,  must  be  conceived  to  have  taken  their  station 
hereditarily,  as  well  the  plebeians  as  the  patricians.  Polybius  (vi.  20.)  aays,  at 
present  the  knights  are  chosen  according  to  their  fortune :  formerly,  therefore, 
it  vras  otherwise ;  that  is,  according  to  their  birth :  and  Zonaras  informs  us, 
that  the  censors  had  the  power  of  rewarding  merit,  by  raising  the  aerarian  into 
the  tribes,  and  the  mere  plebeian  into  the  equestrian  order ;  and  contrariwise, 
of  punishing  such  as  led  a  bad  life,  by  erasing  them  from  both  the  two  upper 
ranxs.  That  the  million  of  after-times  cannot  have  formed  the  original  eques- 
trian fortune  is  obvious,  since  the  classes  from  the  fourth  to  the  first  ascend 
by  intervals  of  25,000,  and  this  would  be  followed  by  such  an  enormous 
leap  as  from  100,000  to  a  million ;  whereas,  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  find  this  interval  subdivided,  like  the  part  of  me  scale  below  100,000. 
(lAv,  xxiv.  1 1.)  The  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  equestrian  rank  from  the 
be^ning  was  essentially  identified  with  great  wealth,  and  yet  that  all  the 
knights  were  furnished  with  horses  by  the  state,  and  had  a  yearly  rent  as- 
si^ed  for  their  keep  (viz.  2000  ases),  not  only  charees  the  Roman  laws 
with  senselessness  as  well  as  injustice,  but  also  overlooks  livy'a  exjiress 
remark,  which  follows  close  upon  his  account  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  knights,  that  all  these  burthens  were  shifted  fcom  the  poor  on  the  rich. 
Who,  in  truth,  would  pledge  himself  that  the  rich  patrician,  if  he  might  have 

*  '*  Timocracy :  government  by  men  of  property,  who  are  possessed  of  a  certain 
income.*' —  Webster' t  Diet. 

t  The  same  as  400  sestertia ;  a  sestertius  being  equal  to  S^  ases* 
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his  expenses  defrayed,  would  luagnanimouBly  decline  availing  himself  of  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  poorer  brother  {)atrician8  ?  And  as  for  the  pleb^lanSi 
should  they,  too,  have  had  a  like  right  secured  to  them  by  Servius,  at  all 
events  it  cannot  have  come  into  exercise  for  many  generations.  But  at  first, 
no  doubt,  it  was  one  of  the  patrician  privil^es :  indeed,  the  incontestable 
meaning  of  the  account  in  Cicero,  representing  this  allowance  as  an  institution 
of  the  first  L,  Tarquinius,  is,  that  its  origin  was  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  commonalty  as  an  estate ;  and  if  restricted  to  those  among  the  ruling 
burners,  who,  though  equal  to  their  fellows  in  rank,  were  inferior  in  fortune^ 
it  was  neither  unfair  nor  arrogant.'*  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  373 — 380. 

''  The  form  of  the  equestrian  order  was  detennined  by  that  of  the  older 
centuries,  which  remained  unaltered  as  the  six  suffragia  ;  and  after  which,  the 
twelve  plebeian  centuries  were  modelled.  The  centuries  of  the  knights  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  form  of  the  army ;  the  terms  of  the  cavalry  no 
wa^  corresponded  with  them:  whereas, on  the  other  hand,  the  classes  ex- 
hibited a  representation  of  an  armv  of  infantry,  in  exact  accord  with  the  con^ 
stitution  of  the  legion ;  troops  of'  the  Une  and  light-armed  troops,  with  their 
body  of  reserve,  their  carpenters^  and  their  band,  and  even  witn  the  baggage 
train."  —  Nieb.  i.  p,  382. 

**  There  are  two  points  which  I  would  not  pass  over :  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Romans  knew  only  of  five  classes;  and  so  Dionysius,  who  calls  such 
as  gave  in  less  than  12,500  ases  at  the  census  a  sixth  class,  is  just  as  much 
mistaken  in  this  as  when  he  allows  them  only  one  century :  next,  that  the 
regularity  of  the  scale  here  again  assuredly  puts  it  beyond  a  question,  that  his 
statement  of  the  fortune  of  me  fifth  class  at  12,500  ases,  or  1250  drachms,  is 
the  correct  one,  and  not  Livy's,  which  fixes  it  at  1 1,000  ases."  —  Ibid.  p.  383. 

''  Every  body  sees  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  this  consti- 
tution was  to  adapt  tlie  distribution  of  power,  and  of  arms  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  power,  to  the  scale  of  property.  In  the  relation  between  the 
juniore  and  the  seniors,  yet  another  purpose  displays  itself.  The  ancient  nations 
of^en  intrusted  the  charge  of  taking  counsel  for  the  common  weal  to  the 
elders  exclusively ;  and  in  a  like  spirit,  the  seniors  are  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  juniors  as  to  the  number  of  their  centuries :  nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive 
here  the  justness  of  Cicero's  words  (de  Rep.  iL  22.),  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  system,  the  aim  was  to  withdraw  the  power  of  deciding  from  the 
mt^rity :  for,  in  this  way,  the  minors  were  to  preponderate  even  within  the 
same  class.  That  is  ta  say,  the  seniors,  whether  we  take  them  in  the  wider 
or  narrower  extent  (Le.  a// above  forty-six,  or  only  those  between  forty*  six 
and  8ixty*one),  were  much  fewer  than  the  juniors." — Ibid,  p.  386. 

**  A  second  division  of  the  centuries  was  into  the  asmluersy  or  locupieiet^and 
the  proletarkms.  Among  the  former,  the  crafbnnen  attached  to  the  first  and 
fifth  class,  must  also  have  been  reckoned.  Now,  the  aasiduers  were  all  whose 
fortune  came  to  above  1500  ases ;  consequently,  they  also  included  such  as 
stood  between  this  limit  and  the  fifth  class :  and  smce,  on  pressing  emergencies, 
the  proletarians  were  called  out  and  equipped  with  arms  at  the  public  expense, 
it  plainly  follows  that  these  assiduers,  though  comprehended  m  no  class,  can 
still  less  have  been  exempted  from  military  service ;  nor  can  they  have  been 
without  the  right  of  voting,  which  was  shared  by  the  proletarians  and  the 
capiiecenti.  They  were,  without  doubt,  the  accerui^  who,  Livy  says,  voted  hke 
the  musicians,  with  the  fifth  class :  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  as  we  now 
know  from  Cicero,  they  formed  two  centuries,  the  accenti  and  velati;  which 
were  probably  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  census  as  well  as  in 
other  respects :  so  wat  those  may  have  been  called  accetui^  who  were  rated 
at  more  than  say  7000  ases ;  those  velaH^  whose  return  fell  between  that  sum 
and  the  proletarians.  It  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  an- 
cient Latin — above  all,  in  the  technical  and  of&dal. language — that  words  used 
in  denoting  two  objects,  which,  whether  from  thdr  contrast  or  their  afiinity,  are 
necessarily  referred  to  each  other,  were  combined  by  mere  juxtaposition. 
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without  any  connecting  particle ;  as^  empti  vew^,  loeaH  conduoH^  ioeu  Laim, 
Prisci  Latim  ;  thus  it  vraa  the  practice  to  say  and  write  aecenn  velaii ;  the 
more  so,  as  they  were  certainly  united  in  the  one  battalion  of  the  acxvmt.*'-- 
J^6.i.  p.389. 

*^  The  proletarians,  in  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  name,  according  to 
Gellius,  were  those  who  gare  in  their  property  under  IdOO  aaes,  aad  aH^ve 
375 :  such  as  came  below  this  mark,  and  those  who  had  nothing  at  all,  were 
called  capUecetm:  in  a  wider  sense,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  assiduers, 
both  these  divisions  were  comprised  under  the  name  of  proletanaas.**  •>— 
/6tt/.  p.  391. 

*'  Tne  proletarians  stood  on  a  lower  footing,  not  only  than  the  classes,  ftom 
the  insignificance  of  their  share  in  the  right  of  voting,  but  than  all  the  assiduerB 
in  their  civil  capacity  and  estimation.  The  phrase  Unn^s  testis  demonstrates 
that,  even  in  giving  evidence,  there  was  a  distinction  humiliating  to  the  poor. 
W^ere  such  was  the  case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  proletarians  were 
eligible  to  plebeian  offices.  But  to  make  amends  for  this,  they  were  exempted 
from  taxes.  The  etymology  for  the  name  of  the  opposite  class,  the  asskbd 
nb  asse  dando,  implying  that  they  are  liable  to  be  taxed,  is  evidently  right,"  ^« 
Ibid,  p.  393, 
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Laws  €f  the  XII  Tables. 

**  From  a  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  w^liiig  to 
believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid 
administration  of  Pericles ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transferred  into  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  bar- 
barians of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would  have  been  faroilar  to  the  Greeks 
before  the  reifi;n  of  Alexander :  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  ex- 
plored and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  Ath«iian 
monuments  are  silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the  patricians  should  un- 
dertake a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  demo- 
cracy. In  the  comparison  of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  decemvirs, 
some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found ;  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason 
have  revealed  to  every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  £gypt 
or  Phcenida.  But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence, 
the  legislators  of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse  to 
each  other. 

*'  The  Twelve  Tables  afford  a  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they 
were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senatei  and  accepted  by  the  firee  v<Hces  m 
the  people ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,  are  written  in  cha- 
racters of  blood.  They  approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of  retali- 
ation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eve  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a 
limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the  ofl^nder  can  redeem  his  pardon  bv  a 
fine  of  300  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality 
the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a 
very  difibrent  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of  death.  I.  Any  act  trf" 
treason  against  the  state,  or  of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The 
mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious:  the  head  of  the  degenerate 
Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil ;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  bad( ;  and, 
afler  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the 
Forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  II.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city ; 
whatever  might  be  the  pretence — of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good. 
III.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  IV.  The  malice  of  an  imYrndkiy.  After 
the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames; 
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suid  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to  approve  the  justice  of  reta» 
liadon.  V.  Judicial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or  mahaous  witness  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpdan  rock  to  expiate  his  £ilsehood,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  fittal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written 
evidence.  VI.  The  corruption  of  a  judge,  who  accepted  bribes,  to  pro- 
nounce an  iniquitous  sentence.  VII.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  dty.  The  author  was  beaten 
with  dubs — a  worthy  chastisement — but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left  to 
expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.  [Hor,  Ep,  ii.  3.  154.  Gc.  de 
Rep,  1.  iv.  ap.  Avguttm,  de  CwU,  Dei,  ix.  6.  m  ^a^,  Pkiios,  t.  iii.  p.  393.  ed* 
O&oetJ]  VIIL  The  nocturnal  mischief  of  damagms  or  destroying  a  ndgh- 
bour's  com.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a  griUietul  victim  to  Ceres.  But 
the  Sylvan  deities  were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable 
tree  was  compensated  by  tne  moderate  fine  of  25  pounds  of  copper. 
IX.  Magical  incantations,  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Latin 
shepher£,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and 
remove  firom  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  skdl 
dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity,  to  the  S{>ecious  refinements  of 
modem  criticism.*  After  the  judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty 
days  of  grace  were  allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of 
his  fellow  citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his 
daily  food ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  and  his 
miserv  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to  scriidt  the  compassion  of  his 
friends  and  countiymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was  dis- 
charged by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to 
death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber ;  but^  if  sevoitl  creditors 
were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they  m^t  legally  dismember  his  body, 
and  satiate  their  revenge  bv  this  horrid  partition.  As  the  manners  of  Rome 
were  insensibly  polish^,  the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by 
the  humanity  of  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the 
consequence  of  immoderate  rigour.  The  Pordan  and  Valerian  laws  pro- 
hibited the  mmstrates  from  inflicting  on  a  firee  citizen  any  capital,  or  even 
corporal,  punishment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and 
p^haps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patridan,  but  of  regal  tyranny."— 
GMany  Deckne  and  Fall,  cb.  xfivr 
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Character  of  the  Soman  ConstUuHotu 

^*  Whoever  has  traced  the  character  of  the  Roman  constitution  through  the 
successive  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  must  have  observed  in  it  a  number 
of  points  which  are  entirelpr  congenial  to  despotism.  In  fact,  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates  were  to  a  high  degfee  tyrannical ;  and  were  only  counteracted 
by  the  mutual  check  which  they  severally  found  in  the  eoually  tyrannical 
powers  of  the  rest.  For  instance,  the  authority  of  the  consul  seems,  in  itself^ 
to  have  been  absolute,  although  its  exercise  was  restrained,  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  by  the  protecting  power  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  people;  abroad^  by  the  particular  provisions  of  the  Porcian  law.  Till 
that  law  was  enacted,  the  consul,  when  without  the  dty,  commanding  the 

*  Bynkershoek  (^Obtervat.  Juris  Rovu  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  0pp.  U  i.  pp.  9,  10,  11.) 
labours  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  bodyt  but  the  price,  of  the  insolvent 
debtor.  Tet  his  interpretation  is  one  perpetual  harsh  metaphor ;  nor  can  he  sur- 
mount the  Roman  authorities  of  Quintlliao,  Csdiius,  Favonius,  and  Tertullian. 
See  ^tJiM  GelHut9  ^oct*  ^tt,  xzi. 

M  M 
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armies  of  the  commoiiwealtfa,  was  altogether  the  master  of  the  life  of  every 
citizen.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  points  of  military  discipline ;  for  we  read 
that  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  threatenecf  with  death  a  citizen  who  had  been  just 
dected  to  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year,  because  he  had  maintained  the 
validity  of  his  own  election,  which  Fabius  wished  to  overthrow,  and  to  recal 
ihe  centuries  to  give  their  votes  over  again.  (Lwy^  xxiv.  9.>  The  censors 
ought  degrade  any  individual  from  his  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  at  their  sole 
discretion :  the  tribunes,  or  even  any  single  member  of  their  college,  might 
stop  the  proceedings  of  every  department  of  the  government,  and  seem  to  luive 
possessed  an  arbitrary  power  ot  committing  any  one  to  prison  who  opnosed 
their  measures.  If,  from  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  commonwealtn,  we 
turn  to  the  senate  itsdf,  we  shall  see  that  bodv,  although  properly  only  a 
single  member  of  the  legislature,  assuming  to  itself  the  right  otdi^>eii8ing  with 
the  laws,  or  of  annulling  them  altogether;  and  claiming  and  exercising  an  un- 
limited despotsnn,  whenever  it  thought  proper  to  declare  the  country  in  danger, 
and  to  give  the  consuls  charge  to  provide  for  its  safety.  Above  all,  the 
Romans  were  (amilkrised  to  arbitrary  ])ower  in  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  members  of  the  various  special  commissions  which  were  frx>m  time  to  time 
i^pointed.  The  commission  of  ten  senators,  who  were  usually  empowered 
to  settle  the  state  of  a  newly  conquered  country  at  the  close  of  a  war,  was 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  act  only  in  tne  provinces ;  but  the  commissioners  for 
planting  colonies,  for  superintending  tne  distribution  of  national  lands  under 
an  Agrarian  law,  for  providing  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  markets,  or  for 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  an^  alleged  misdemeanours  and  malversations,  ex- 
ercised their  power  towards  citizens,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  ample  dis- 
cretion, which  might  be  moderated  only  by  the  fear  of  friture  impeachment  at 
the  expiration  of  their  office.  In  later  times,  the  practice  of  appointing  ex- 
traordmary  officers  had  become  almost  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  a  tem- 
porary monarchy.  Twice  had  Pompey  been  invested  with  sovereign  power  over 
a  liffge  portion  of  the  empire ;  firat,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and  'tgain  when  he  was  sent  to  finish 
the  long^contested  struggle  with  Mithridates.  On  a  third  occasion,  when  he 
was  named  comptroller  of  the  markets,  allowed  to  appoint  his  lieutenants  to 
act  under  him  in  the  difierent  provinces,  and  intrusted  with  the  discretionary 
employment  of  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money,  his  power  seemed  fer  to 
exceed  the  level  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.  When,  therefore, 
that  atrocious  commission  of  three,  for  regulating  and  settling  the  affidrs  of 
the  republic,  was  instituted,  in  the  persons  of  Augustus,  Antonius,  and  Le- 
pidus.  It  was  a  measure  not  altogether  unprecedented,  and  certainly  analogous 
to  the  less  absolute,  but  yet  very  extensive,  powers  which  had  been  often 
given  to  special  commissioners  under  circumstances  of  less  general  disorder. 
And  the  imperial  power  of  Augustus  was  only  an  enlarged  special  commissiofl 
of  the  same  nature.  It  was  limited  in  its  duration,  as  it  was  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  ten  years ;  it  was  conferred  by  the  senate  on  the  roost  distiittuished 
citizen  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  remedring^e  evils 
which  had  grown  up  during  a  period  of  unparalleled  confusion.  That  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  arbitrary,  was  conformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  similar 
commissions,  wnich  had  been  conferred  by  the  senate  and  people  in  former 
times ;  and  in  this  manner  the  government  was  made  gradually  to  slide  into  s 
monarchy,  merely  by  a  dexterous  application  and  enlargement  of  precedents, 
which  had  occurred  repeatedly  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  duratioo 
of  the  commonwealth.   —  EncycL  Metropol,  P.  xiv.  p.  363. 
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On  the  Agrarian  Laws, 

**  In  almost  all  countries,  the  legal  property  of  the  land  has  been  origin- 
ally vested  in  the  sovereign,  whether  we  are  to  understand  under  that  name  a 
single  chief,  a  particular  portion  of  the  nation,  or  the  people  at  large.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  property  of  all  land  in  a  conquered  country  was,  in  ancient 
times,  held  to  be  transferred  to  the  sovereign  power  in  the  conquering  state. 
Whether  the  right  thus  acquired  was  exercised  m  its  utmost  rigour,  depended 
upon  circumstances :  it  was  so  exercised,  in  some  instances,  by  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  the  settlement  of  a  new  population  in  then* 
room ;  sometimes  the  former  proprietors  were  left  in  the  occupation  of  their 
lands,  but  only  on  the  footing  of  tenants,  obliged  to  pav  a  rent  to  a  number  of 
individuals  of  the  conquering  nation,  among  whom  the  property  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  divided ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  victors  behaved  most 
mildly,  they  merely  imposed  a  land-tax  on  their  new  subjects,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  right  of  property  over  it.  Now,  as  the  Romans  acquired  the  greatest  part 
of  Italy  by  conquest,  the  Roman  people  were  the  lords  of  the  soU  in  afanost 
every  part  of  the  peninsula.  In  many,  or  in  most  instances,  the  former 
owners  were  left  in  undisturbed  occupation ;  but  there  were  also  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land  which  the  Romans  took  into  their  own  hands,  and  which  were 
more  peculiarly  called  Agerpublicus,  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth.  Tkese 
were  me  joint  property  ofaUthe  cUizefu  ;  nor,  till  a  regular  division  of  Uiem  took 
place,  could  any  one  individual  claim  the  exclusive  ownership  of  any  part  of 
them,  though  he,  in  common  with  his  neighbours,  had  a  right  to  the  use  and 
enjojment  of  the  whole.  This  community  of  possession  was  sufficiently 
natural  and  practicable  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society,  when  the  land  was 
occupied  ratner  in  feeding  cattle  than  in  tillage ;  a  period,  the  dim  remem- 
brance of  which  was  fondly  cherished  under  the  notion  of  a  golden  afe  of 
universal  brotherhood.  But,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society,  to  leave 
land  in  this  state  was,  in  effect,  to  expose  it  to  a  sort  of  general  scramble,  in 
which  it  was  soon  found  that  the  strong  encroached  upon  the  weak,  and  that 
the  poor  man  could  get  none  of  the  benefits  of  that  common  stock  of  which 
he  was  nominally  one  of  the  proprietors.  Hence  originated  the  practice  of  as- 
signing to  each  individual  a  certain  portion,  and  of  marking  out  and  securing  its 
limits  with  the  greatest  solemnities  of  reli^on.  Every  thing  was  done  under  the 
direction  and  according  to  the  rites  of  the  augurs,  who  derived  their  art  from 
the  mysterious  lore  of  the  priests  or  sages  of  Etruria.  The  augur  stood  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  west ;  and  drew  across  the 
whole  space  of  land  to  be  divided  two  main  lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles :  the  one  from  north  to  south,  called  Cardo^  from  its  being  drawn  to- 
wards the  supposed  pole  of  the  heaven ;  and  the  other  from  east  to  west» 
called  Decuvianut.  These  were  made  of  a  considerable  width,  to  serve  as 
roads;  and  parallel  to  each  of  them  were  drawn  a  succession  of  other  lines, 
till  the  whole  ground  was  portioned  out  into  a  number  of  equal  squares,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  among  whom  it  was  to  be  divided.  Each 
of  these  squares  was  further  defined  by  a  certain  number  oftermmiy  or  land- 
marks, which  being  once  fixed  in  this  solemn  manner,  it  became  the  height  of 
wickedness  to  remove.  Every  portion  of  land  thus  allotted  to  any  Rcmiaii 
citizen  became  his  freehold  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  te^m :  it  paid  no  land- 
tax  or  tithe ;  for  the  individual  to  wnom  it  had  been  granted  only  received  it 
as  his  ffur  dividend  out  of  the  common  stock,  and  enjoyed  with  regard  to  it  the 
same  complete  sovereignty  which  the  whole  state  had  possessed  over  the 
whole  of  the  conquered  land  while  it  remained  undivided.  It  might  be  sold 
also  by  mandpatio,  —  that  is,  with  an  unexceptionable  and  perfect  title,  —as 
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the  owner  held  it  free  from  every  incumbraDce  and  in  absolute  propriety,  and 
could  convey  it  away,  therefore,  on  the  same  terms.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  national  demesnes,  which  had  not  been  thus  divided,  were  held  by  a  very 
different  tenure.  We  have  said  that  they  were  considered  as  common  pro- 
perty ;  but  it  appears  that  individuals  were  allowed  to  occupy  and  enclose 
certain  jportions  of  them ;  and  that  this  possession  or  occupation,  as  it  was 
called,  though  liable  to  be  determined  at  any  moment  whenever  the  state 
thought  proper  to  claim  its  rights,  and  to  order  a  division  of  the  land,  was  yet 
protected  by  the  authority  of  the  praetors  from  the  forcible  encroachment  of 
any  other  private  individual.  By  what  means  one  person  was  entitled  to  this 
sort  of  possession  in  preference  to  another,  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  as- 
certained. Appian,  indeed,  is  probably  correct  in  his  account  of  the  general 
origin  of  the  practice :  the  land  thus  occupied,  he  says,  was  mostly  waste;  and 
whilst  it  was  undivided,  the  state  permitted  individuals  to  cultivate  certain 
parts  of  it  for  themselves,  on  the  payment  of  the  tithe  of  the  produce  to  the 
public  revenue.  But  whether  the  censors,  or  any  other  magistrates,  possessed 
the  patronage  of  nominating  the  persons  who  were  to  enjoy  so  profitable  a 
bargain,  Appian  either  knew  not,  or  was  too  careless  to  mention.  From  the 
im^rfect  notices  of  Festus  (v.  Pouessio)  and  Siculus  Flaccus  {de  Conditkmibut 
Agrorumy  ap.  Script,  Ret  Agr,  ed,  GoesH),  it  would  seem  that  the  occupation 
was  altogether  arbitrary ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
conquering  armv,  may,  at  the  time  of  their  conquests,  have  secured  and  marked 
out  for  themselves  certain  parts  of  that  land  from  which  they  had  just  ex- 
pelled the  owners.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
possession  of  this  undivided  land  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  erf*  the 
nobility.  The  ground,  however,  which  any  person  thus  enjoyed,  was  pro* 
tected  by  none  of  those  sacred  tervmi  which  marked  the  limits  of  freehold 
property :  it  was  guaranteed  by  no  solemn  and  public  act,  ratified  with  the 
sanctions  of  the  natural  religion ;  nor  was  it  always  secured,  as  in  regulariy  di- 
vided lands,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  many  other  similar  properties,  whose 
owners  had  a  common  interest  in  defending  each  other  from  oppression.  A 
poor  man's  occupation-fiLrm  might  be  often  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  tract  pos- 
sessed by  a  wealthy  patrician,  and  would  be  most  commonly  so  remote  m>m 
Rome,  as  to  render  an  appeal  to  the  praetor's  protection  almost  impracticable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  smalt  occupiers  were  often  forcibly  expelled, 
often  intimidated  or  oppressed  into  a  sale  of  their  lands,  and  stiU  oftener 
found  their  possessions  encroached  upon  while  they  were  absent  on  their 
duties  as  l^onary  soldiers,  and  the  unconsecrated  and  irregularly  marited 
boundaiT  oftheir  farm  removed  from  its  place  by  some  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. {Appian,  B,  C.  i.  7.  Plut,  T.  Gracch,  8.)  Thus  the  greatest  part  of  the 
national  demesnes  were  productive  of  advantage  only  to  a  small  cbss  of  the 
community ;  and  the  system  of  occupation,  which  might  have  been  tolerable 
so  long  as  all  ranks  snared  in  its  benefits,  became  a  ^reat  injustice  when  it 
only  enriched  a  few  of  the  great  nobility.  To  check  this  evil,  was  the  object 
of  the  famous  licinian  law,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  private  property,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  but  only  limited  the  amount  of  undivided  na- 
tional land  which  might  be  occupied  by  any  one  individual.  Meantime,  as 
estates  thus  held  by  occupation  were  legally  secure  against  any  claims  but 
those  of  the  state,  and  as  tne  passing  an  Agrarian  law  for  the  division  of  the 
national  lands  was  always  strenuoidiy  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
aristocracy,  this  species  of  property  was  transferred  by  sale  from  one  holder 
to  another,  with  almost  as  mucn  confidence  as  if  it  were  really  fireehold.  Sold, 
indeed,  by  mancipation,  it  could  not  be;  for  the  state  still  contiaued  to  be  its 
lawfiil  owner,  and  it  was  still  liable  to  the  payment  of  tithe  or  land-tax,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  were  infallible  signs  that  die  property  beloqged 
to  the  sovereign.  But  the  possession  of  it  was  bought  and  sold  on  the  spe- 
culation that  ue  ripht  of  the  state  would  not  be  exercised;  a  speculation,  be 
it  remembered,  which  rested  on  no  tacit  agreement,  but  was  founded  merdy 
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on  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest^  and  on  the  probability  that  it 
would  be  able  to  defeat  any  proposal  for  the  regolar  division  of  the  national 
lands  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Agrarian  laws. 

**  These  much  misunderstood  laws,  therefore,  were  no  violations  of  the 
rights  of  property,  nor  were  they  fantastic  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  progress  o£  wealth ;  but  a  strictly  resular  and  legal  way  of  disposing  of 
the  estates  of  the  commonwealth ;  conducmg  no  less  to  the  genenu  benefit 
than  to  that  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  thus  more  immediately  provided 
for.  The  severity  of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  which  allowed  so  firee  a  use  of 
the  right  of  conquest,  may,  indeed,  be  justly  condemned ;  yet  it  is  at  least  as 
defensible  as  the  pretensions  of  sovereignty  so  often  advanced  by  modem 
nations  over  uncivilised  countries,  on  no  better  ground  than  the  accident  of 
being  the  first  Europeans  to  discover  them.  But,  laying  out  of  view  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  conquered  people,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  a  spirit 
of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  the  Agrarian  laws  appear  to  have 
been  among  the  fiurest  means  ever  devised  for  obviatine  the  necessity  of  poor- 
laws,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  redundant  population.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  that  we  are  extending  this  praise  to  the  ndlitary  colonies  of  Sylla, 
of  CsBsar,  or  of  the  second  triumvirate ;  or  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  abuses 
often  attending  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  laws  of  an  earlier  period,  when 
the  commissioners  for  dividing  the  national  lands  were  invested  with  too 
ample  authority,  and  were  often  induced,  from  party  or  personal  motives,  to 
select  the  new  colonists  out  of  the  least  deserving  part  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
But  the  principle  of  portioning  out  the  national  property,  fi'om  time  to  time, 
amongst  the  individual  members  of  the  nation,  was  certainly  not  contrary  to 
justice ;  nor  was  the  policy  contemptible,  of  thus  providing  for  the  indigent, 
and  strengthening  the  state  at  large  by  covering  its  firontiers  with  a  line  of 
colonies,  depending  on  it  for  protection,  and  abundantly  repaying  it  by  keeping 
its  conquests  in  obedience,  and  withstanding  the  first  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
The  propriety,  indeed,  of  selecting  any  particular  district  for  the  operation  of 
an  Agrarian  law,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  When  the  national  demesnes,  as  was  the  case  in  Campania  (see  Cicero's 
speeches  against  the  Agrarian  Law  of  P.  Rullus),  were  actually  possessed  by 
a  number  of  smiJl  occupiers,  who  lived  on  their  own  farms,  cultivated  them  well, 
and  regularly  paid  their  tithe  to  the  government;  and  when  the  colonists  by 
whom  they  would  have  been  superseded,  were  likely  to  be  the  mere  reftise  of 
a  profligate  populace,  chosen  by  the  proposer  of  the  measure  in  reward  of 
the  turbulence  which  they  had  displayed  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  capital, 
the  impolicy  of  an  Agrarian  law  in  this  particular  instance  was  evident.  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  demesnes  of  the  state  had  been  engrossed,  to  an 
illegal  amount,  by  two  or  three  wealthy  individuals ;  when  these  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  frequent  practice,  had  expelled  by  violence  or  oppression  the 
poorer  occupiers,  who  held  their  farms  by  the  very  same  tenure  of  tolerated 
temporary  possession  ;  when  they  had  covered  the  country  with  workhouses 
for  their  slaves,  and  employed  the  labour  of  none  but  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  to  the  absolute  extirpation  of  the  firee  peasantry;  it  was  at 
once  a  measure  of  justice  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  turn  off 
those  tenants  at  will  by  whom  its  indulgence  had  been  abused  and  its  pro- 
perty mismanaged;  and  to  divide  its  lands  regularly  amongst  its  own  free 
citizens,  who  were  already  the  joint  proprietors,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  lie 
profitless  to  itself,  maintaining  only  one  or  two  self-constituted  tenants  and  a 
multitude  of  slaves.  In  its  principle,  therefore,  the  Agrarian  law  of  Tiberids 
Gracchus  was  just  and  wise ;  and  his  proposal  to  allow  a  compensation  to  the 
occupiers  of  national  lands,  for  the  loss  of  possessions  absolutely  illegal  in  their 
extent,  and  held,  even  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Lidnian  law,  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  people,  was  a  concession  more  liberal  than  they  were 
strictly  entitled  to  demand.  It  is  another  question  how  far  it  was  politic  to 
bring  the  measure  forward,  considering  the  actual  strength  of  the  aristocracyi 
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the  power  of  the  nobility  had  so  long  suspended  the  execution  of  an  Agrarian 
law  in  Italy,  that  they  had  deriyed  adyantaee  from  their  own  wrong,  and 
seemed  to  haye  gaineci  the  sanction  of  time  for  their  encroachments,  because 
they  had  for  so  many  years  preyented  the  people  from  questioning  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  preparatory^  steps  were  needful  before  the 
eyils  of  the  existing  system  could  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  success ;  and  as 
imprudence  in  a  reformer  is  in  itself  a  political  crime,  the  memory  of  Gracchus 
is  justly  liable  to  blame,  notwithstanding  die  purity  of  his  motiyes,  and  the 
strict  legality  and  beneficial  nature  of  the  reform  which  he  yainly  endeayonred 
to  accomplish." — From  the  Quarterly  Review  ofNiebukr^t  HUtory,  vol.  xxxiL 
p.  72—77. 

Consult  also  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  Anthonys  ed.  of  Lemprier^s 
CUui,  Did.,  and  the  Encyd.  Metropol,  Biography,  p.  367. 
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Vexillariu 

*'The  number  of  the  vexiUarii  was  by  no  means  definite,  but  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  Jlrst  place  (as  observed  in  the  text), 
they  consisted  of  veterans,  who  were  retained  sub  vexUio,  untU  they  should 
obtain  an  honourable  discharge,  cceterorum  inimunes,  '  Tim  propulstsndi  hosiis' 

STac.  Ann.  i.  36.  &  39.  iii.  21.);  secondly,  of  legionaries,  who,  recovering 
'om  sickness,  were  now  in  a  state  of  convalescence  (Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico, 
vi.  36.) ;  thirdly,  of  young  soldiers  (yexUlum  tironum  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
Ann,  ii.  78.) ;  and,  fourthly,  of  all  Romans,  who,  though  in  active  service, 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  legions.  Thus,  in  Suetonius  (Aug,  xxv.)  the  Ubertim 
who  served  in  Germany  and  Ulyricum  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  are  s^d 
to  have  been  sub  vexUlo,  Draughted  from  these  various  sources,  the  vexUlarii 
must  occasionally  have  been  numerous.  Thus,  in  Tacitus  (Hist,  xL  33.),  we 
read  of  13,000  vexUlarU,  because  the  vexillationes  of  several  legions,  as  well  as 
many  tirones,  are  included.  Being  inferior  in  numbers  and  efficiency  to  the 
legion,  we  may  understand  why  it  should  be  said  (Tac,  Hist,  xi.  66.^,  rexiUaras 
pulsis,  vires  legionis  non  affvke.  We  may  observe,  that  various  opmions  have 
been  held  on  the  nature  of  the  vexillarii.  Lipsius  contends  that  they  were 
veterans,  retained  sttb  vexillo  (Milit.  Roman,  i.  8.  j ;  Pichena  and  J.  F.  Gronovius 
considered  them  to  be  detachments  of  legionaries,  sent  upon  any  particular 
mission  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  38.  de  vita  Agrico/a,  18.);  Salmasms  supposed  them 
to  be  Ught-armed  troops  ;  and  Emesti,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus  (torn.  ii.  p.  578.), 
informs  us  that  they  were  recruits  (tiroTiesy*  Abridged  from  Brotier,  a^ 
Tac.  Ann.  1.  i.  c.  38. 

The  opinion  of  Brotier  appears  to  reconcile  all  these  discrepancies ;  for  the 
vexillevrn,  without  any  doubt,  consisted  of  tirones  (recruits),  as  weU  as  veterans. 
The  mjyority  of  them  would  probably  be  Ught-armed  troops,  and  they  would 
frequentlpr  be  sent  out  as  detachments,  to  act,  on  particular  occasions,  apart 
from  their  respective  legions;  for  a  vexillum  was  attached  to  each.  The  same 
writer  estimates  the  number  of  vexillarii,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  at  30,000, 
and  the  legionary  forces  at  170,650,  (ad  Tac,  Ann.  iy.  c.  5.). 


APPENDIX  TO  Page  419. 
On  the  ancient  Wines. 

**  Few  i)art8  of  Italy  proved  unfriendly  to  the  vine;  but  it  flourished  most 
in  that  portion  of  the  soudi-westem  coast,  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
fertiUty  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campania  FeUx  was  given.     Con- 
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cerning  the  extent  of  the  territory  m  question,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  ancient  authors.  Pliny  and  Strabo,  who  have  ffiven  the  fullest 
account  of  its  geogn^hy,  confine  the  appellation  to  the  ievd^  country  reach- 
ing from  Sinuessa  to  the  promontoiy  of  Sorrento.  The  exuberant  produce 
of  the  rich  and  inexhaustible  soil  of  the  whole  of  this  district^  which  is  so 
happily  exposed  to  the  most  genial  breezes^  while  it  is  sheltered  by  the  Apen- 
nines from  all  the  colder  winds,  has  called  forth  the  eulogies  of  every  writer 
who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  it.  See  Florus,  EpU,  Bom,  i.  16.  From 
this  district,  then,  the  Romans  obtained  those  vintages  which  they  valued  so 
highly,  and  of  which  the  fame  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  ancient 
times,  indeed,  the  hills  by  which  the  surface  is  diversified  seem  to  have  formed 
one  continued  vineyard,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  choice 
quality  of  the  produce.  With  respect  to  locality  and  desi^;nation  of  particular 
celebrated  spots,  much  controversy  has  arisen  among  cntics.  In  tne  quota- 
don  from  Florus,  which  has  been  adduced,  Falemus  is  spoken  of  as  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  Martial  describes  it  under  the  same  title  (Ep,  xii.  57.) ;  but  Pliny, 
Polybius,  and  others,  denominate  it  a  field  or  territoir  (^^) ;  and  as  the  b^ 
growths  were  styled  indiscriminately  Massicum  and  Falemum,  Peregrini  con- 
curs with  Vibius,  in  decidins  that  Massicus  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the 
hills  which  rose  from  the  Falemian  plain. 

"  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the 
southern  dechvities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  commence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  Sinuessa,  and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
and  which  may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or  district  of 
Falemum :  but  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  best  exposed  among  them,  may 
have  been  the  Massicus ;  and  as,  in  process  of  time,  several  inferior  growths 
were  confounded  under  the  common  denomination  of  Falemian,  correct 
writers  would  choose  that  epithet  which  most  accurately  denoted  the  finest 
vintage.  If,  however,  it  be  allowable  to  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  modern 
names,  the  question  as  to  the  locality  will  be  quickly  decided ;  for  the  moun- 
tain that  rises  from  the  Rocca  di  Mondragone,  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
point  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  MorUe 
Massico.  That  the  Massic  wines  were  grown  here,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Martial,  who  describes  them  as  the  produce  of  the  Sinuessan 
vineyards:  (Epigr,  xiii.  11.  De  Sinuessanis  venerunt  Massica prselis.) 

'*  The  account  which  Pliny  (H,  N,  xiv.  16.)  has  furnished  of  the  wines  of 
the  Campania,  is  the  most  circumstantial ;  and,  as  no  one  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  familiar  with  the  principal  growths  of  his  native  country, 
doubtless  the  most  correct.  '  Augustus,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
time,'  he  informs  us, '  gave  the  preference  to  the  Setine  wine  that  was  grown 
in  the  vineyards  above  the  Forum  Appii,  as  being  of  all  kinds  the  least  apt  to 
injure  the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Csecuban,  which  came  from  the  marshes  of 
Amvcla,  was  most  esteemed :  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly  from  the 
negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard, 
which  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that  was  begun  by 
!Nero  fix)m  Avernus  to  Ostia.     The  second  rank  used  to  be  assigned  to  the 

f-owths  of  the  Falemian  territory ;  and  among  them,  chiefly  to  the  Faustianum. 
he  territory  of  Falemum  begins  from  the  Campanian  bridge,  on  the  left  hand 
as  you  go  to  Urbana,  which  has  been  recently  colonised,  and  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Capua  by  Sylla;  the  Faustian  vine^ds,  again,  are  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedis,  which  village  is 
six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  their  cele- 
brity to  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  manufacture ;  but  latterly 
they  have  somewhat  degenerated  from  their  original  excellence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  who  are  usually  more  intent  upon  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  vintages.  They  continue,  however,  in  the 
greatest  estimation ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all  wines,  as  they  bum 
when  fqpproaehed  by  a  flame.    They  are  of  three  kinds;  namely,  the  dry,  the 
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Bweety  and  the  light  Falernian.  Some  persons  class  them  somewhat  diiferendy; 
gving  the  name  of  Gauranum  to  the  wine  made  on  the  tops  of  the  hillsy  of 
f  austianum  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  middle  region,  and  reserving 
the  appellation  of  Falernian  for  the  lowest  growths.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  none  of  the  grapes  which  yield  these  wines  are  at  all  pleasant  to  tiie 
taste.' 

<*  With  respect  to  the  first  o£  the  above-mentioned  wines,  it  is  surprising 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  commendation  of  Augustus,  the  Setinam  is 
never  once  mentioned  by  Horace,  although  he  has  expatiated^  with  all  the 
fervour  of  an  amateur,  on  the  other  first-rate  growths  of  his  time.  Perfaapa 
he  took  the  liberty  of  differing  firom  the  imperial  taste  in  this  particular,  as  tne 
Setine  was  a  delicate  light  wine,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  predilection  for 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  strength.  Both  Bfartial  and  Juvenal,  how- 
ever, make  firequent  mention  of  it;  and  Silius  Italicus  declares  it  to  have  been 
so  choice,  as  to  be  reserved  for  Bacchus  himself, — *  ipnut  mensu  sepotta 
Ljfoi*  Chalen  commends  it  for  its  innocuous  qualities.  It  was  grown  on  the 
heights  of  Sezza  (Mart,  x.  74.),  and  though  not  a  strong  wine,  possessed  suf- 
ficient firmness  and  permanencv  to  undeigo  the  operation  of  tne  fiimBriam; 
for  we  find  Juvenal  (StU.  v.  34w)  alluding  to  some  which  was  so  old,  that  the 
smoke  had  obliterated  the  mark  of  the  jar  in  which  it  was  contained :  — 

<  Cqjus  patriam  titulumque  senectus 
Delevit  mult4  veteris  fuligine  testae.* 

The  Ciecuban,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  by  Oalen  as  a  generous,  durable 
wine,  but  apt  to  afiect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  after  a  long  term  of  years. 
In  another  place,  he  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when  very  old, 
passed  with  the  Romans  for  Caecuban ;  but  that  in  this  state  it  was  generally 
bitter,  and  unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  conclude  that,  when 
new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  rough  sweet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  he  speaks,  in  general,  as  reserved 
for  important  festivals  ^Carm,  i.  37.  iii.  28.  Ef>od.  ix.  1.).  After  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  principal  vineyard  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  neoessarilv 
b^ome  very  scarce  and  valuable;  and  such  persons  as  were  fortunate  enoojgh 
to  possess  any  that  dated  fi-om  the  Opimian  vintage*  would  preserve  it  with 
extraordinary  care  (Mart.  Eo.  iii.  26.  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  14.).  In  feet,  we  are  told 
by  Plmy  (It.  N.  xxiii.  1.),  that  it  was  no  longer  ^own,  *  Cmtba  jam  non 
gignurdur*  —  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Setine  wine  as  an  article  of  gr^ 
rarity.  The  Fundanum,  which  was  the  produce  of  the  same  territory,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  a  distinct  wine,  seems  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  characto?, 
being,  according  to  Galen's  report,  strong  and  full-bodied,  and  so  heady,  that 
it  could  only  be  drunk  in  small  quantitv. 

**  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  excellence  of  these  wines  is  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  loose  volcanic  soils  on  which  they  were  produced. 
Much  also  depended  on  the  mode  of  culture;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  ^reat  superiority  of  the  ^wths  of  the  Falernian  vineyards  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  owing  to  the  vmes  being  there  trained  on  Juga,  or  low  frames 
formed  of  poles,  instead  of  being  raised  on  poplars,  as  was  the  case  in  several 
of  the  adjacent  territories.  Afterwards,  when  the  proprietors,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  their  wines,  became  desirous  to  augment  the 
quantity,  they  probably  adopted  the  latter  practice,  and  forcing  the  vines  to  a 
great  height,  sacrificed  the  Quality  of  the  fruit. 

^  No  wine  has  ever  acquired  such  extensive  celebri^  as  the  Falernian,  or 
more  truly  merited  the  name  of '  immortal'  which  Martial  has  conferred  upon 
it  [Ep,  ix.  95.  *  Addere  quid  cessas,  puer,  immortale  Falemum  ?*]  All  writers 
agree  in  describing  the  Falernian  wine  as  very  strong  and  durable,  and  so 
rough,  in  its  recent  state,  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  but  re- 
quired to  be  kept  a  great  number  of  years  before  it  was  sufficiently  mellow, 
^orace  even  terms  it  a  fiery  wine,  and  calls  for  water  firom  the  spring  to 
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moderale  its  strength  (Corm.  ii.  11.);  and  Persius  (Sat,  iii.)  applies  to  it  the 
epithet  *  indomitum,^  probably  in  allusion  to  its  heady  quality,  rrom  Galen's 
account,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  best  condition  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  year;  aflerwards  it  was  apt  to  contract  an  unpleasant  bitterness; 
yet  we  may  suppose,  that  when  a  good  vintage,  and  especially  when  preserved 
in  glass  bottles,  it  would  keep  much  longer,  without  having  its  flavour  im- 
paired. Horace,  who  was  a  lover  of  old  wine,  proposes,  in  a  well-known 
ode,  to  Inroach  an  amphora  which  was  coeval  with  himself,  and  which,  there- 
fore, was  probably  not  less  than  thirty-three  years  old ;  as  Torquatus  Manlius 
was  consul  in  the  689th  year  A.U.C.,  and  Corvinus,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
wine  was  to  be  drawn,  did  not  obtain  the  consulate  till  the  year  723.  As 
he  bestows  the  highest  commendation  on  this  sample,  ascribing  to  it  all  the 
virtues  of  the  choicest  vintages,  and  pronouncing  it  truly  worthy  to  be  pro- 
duced on  so  happy  a  day,  we  must  believe  it  to  have  been  really  of  excellent 
quality.  In  general,  however,  it  probably  suffered  more  or  less  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  kept;  and  those  whose  taste  was  not  perverted  by  the 
lage  for  high-dried  wines,  preferred  it  in  its  middle  state  [Cf.  Cic,  Brut  83.]. 
Amone  our  present  wines,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  those  of  Xeres 
and  Madeira,  as  the  two  to  which  the  Falemian  o&rs  the  most  distinct 
features  of  resemblance. 

"  The  Surrentine  wines,  which  were  of  the  produce  of  the  Aminean  grapes, 
were,  in  like  manner,  of  very  durable  quaUtv  —  *  Fkmittima  wna^  as  Virgil 
designates  them ;  and,  on  account  of  their  lightness  and  wholesomeness,  were 
much  commended  for  the  use  of  convalescents.  They  are  stated  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  grown  only  in  vineyards;  and  consequently  the  vines  which  yielded 
them  could  not  have  been  high  trained.  As  the  soils  of  the  Campania  of 
Home  partake  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Campania  Felix,  and  present  many 
excellent  exposures  for  the  vine,  some  good  wines  were  there  produced,  but 
none  of  them  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing. 
The  Albanuro,  which  grew  upon  the  hills  that  rise  to  the  south,  in  view  of  the 
dty,  is  ranked  by  Pliny  only  as  a  third-rate  wine;  but,  from  the  frequent  com- 
mendation of  it  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  24.)  and  Horace  {Carm,  iv.  1 1.),  we  must  sup- 
Eose  it  to  have  been  in  considerable  repute,  especially  when  matured  by  long 
eeping.  It  was  sweet  and  thick  when  new,  but  became  dir  when  old,  seldom 
ripening  properly  before  the  fifteenth  year.  The  wine  of  Labici  occupied  the 
middle  station  between  the  Falemian  and  the  Alban.  The  Signinum,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  so  rough  and  astringent,  that  it  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  medicine.    All  these  were  apparently  white  wines. 

**  Among  the  lighter  growths  of  the  Koman  territory,  the  Sabinum,  Nomen- 
tanum,  and  Venammum,  were  among  the  most  agreeal)le.  The  first  seems  to 
have  been  a  thin  table  wine,  of  a  reddish  colour,  attaining  its  maturity  in  seven 
years.  The  Nomentan,  however,  which  was  also  a  deucate  claret  wine,  but 
of  a  fuller  body,  is  described  as  coming  to  perfection  in  five  or  six  years.  The 
iKone  of  Spoletum,  again,  which  was  £stinguished  by  its  bright  golden  colour, 
was  light  and  pleasant. 

*'  In  the  arrangement  of  Pliny,  a  fourth  class  of  wines  was  formed  by  the 
Sicilian  vintages.  Of  these,  the  Mamertinum,  which  came  from  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Messina,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a  light  and  shghtly  astringent  wine;  but  the  wines  of  Tauromenium,  being 
of  a  similar  quality,  were  oflen  substituted  for  it.  The  Pollium,  or  Pollaeum, 
of  Syracuse,  which  was  of  the  sweet  class,  is  noticed  by  several  authors  as  a 
first-rate  wine,  being  the  produce  of  a  particular  grape  called  lAbUay  probably 
80  called  from  the  town  of  Bibliae,  in  Thrace.  Of  the  wines  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  island,  whence  the  best  growths  are  now  supplied,  1  have 
not  perceived  any  mention." — Henderton  on  IVines,  ch.  vi. 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  49G. 

Population  of  Italy. 

''The  population  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  for  it  continued  to  decline 
rapidly  for  several  ages  afterwards,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained ;  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  writers  to  have  amounted  to  36,000,000.  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  this  calculation  is  considerably  exaggerated.  We  learn  from  Strabo 
(lib.  v.),  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  several  ancient  towns 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Samnium,  had  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  had 
dwindled  into  villages.  The  labours  of  agriculture  were  then  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  slaves —  a  mode  which  cannot  be  considered  as  favourable  to  popula- 
tion. To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  civil  and  social  wars  which  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  and  such  devastation,  previous  to  Augustus's 
final  establishment,  had  occasioned  a  diminution  in  population  not  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter  years  of  that  emperor's  reign.*  More- 
over, the  laws  passed  by  that  prince  for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony, 
would  never  have  occurred  to  a  legislator  in  a  country  abounding  in  popu- 
lation ;  as  the  remedy  is  never  called  for,  till  the  effects  of  the  distemper  are 
felt.  The  number  of  colonies,  amounting  to  eight  and  twenty  (^SueL  Aug.  46.), 
which  he  established  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  depopulation,  as,  excepting  the  confiscations  of  Uie  triumvirate,  a  prince  who, 
like  Augustus,  affected  to  govern  with  justice  and  even  with  clemency,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  make  room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession  of  the 
orig^al  and  inoffensive  proprietors.  The  poetic  complaints  of  Virgil  (Gear, 
i.  ^6.,  squalent  abduciis  arva  colonis)  refer  to  the  same  evil,  and,  considering 
the  accuracy  of  the  author,  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory'  proofs  of  its 
reality.  In  fine,  the  eloquent  lamentations  of  Lucan  (vii.  397.)  prove  that  in 
his  time,  though  no  civil  war  or  interior  calamity  hsul  intervened,  the  very 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol  itself  was  very  thinly  inhabited;  an  evil  which  he 
poetically  ascribes  to  one  single  battle  in  the  contest  which  he  celdirates." 
— Etutace,  iv.  p.  331. 

On  the  popijdation  of  Rome  at  different  periods,  see  BurtofCi  Antiq, 
i.p.  60—71. 

APPENDIX  TO  Page  497. 
Eras  in  Roman  Architecture. 

«  We  may  divide  the  history  of  Home  into  five  eras,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  strongly  marked. 

*  The  social  war,  or  that  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  tribes,  the  civil  war 
between  Marias  and  Sylla,  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  between  the  Triumvirs  and 
the  Conspirators,  and  in  fine,  that  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  all  took  place 
between  the  year  of  Rome  66S  and  724,  i,  e,  in  about  70  years.  The  first  was 
confined  to  Italy,  and  probably  contributed  more  to  its  devastation  than  any  contest 
recorded  in  its  history,  not  excepting  even  the  invasion  of  Annibal.  Nee  ^nmbalis 
nee  Pyrrhi  fait  ianta  vastUaSy  says  Florus.  This  sanguinary  contest  terminated  in 
the  total  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most 
populous  cities  in  Italy.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Servile  war,  and  the  insurrec* 
tions  of  Spartacus,  of  Sertorjus,  and  of  Catiline  ;  all  of  which  were  ciinl  struggles 
that  caused  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  and  the  devastation  of  considerable  tracts 
of  country.  When  to  these  active  and  visible  causes  of  depopulation,  we  add  the 
silent  but  most  effectual  agent  of  all — a  general  spirit  of  libertinism  and  of  debauched 
celibacy,  so  prevalent  among  the  Romans  in  the  era  of  Augustus  —  we  shall  find 
sufficient  reasons  to  question  the  great  population  of  Italy  at  that  period. 
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''.The  first  era  commences  with  the  kings,  includes  the  infancy  of  the  re- 
public, and  may  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls.  (A.  U.  C.  365).  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  entirely 
Ktruscan,  and  its  characteristic  Qualities  were  solidity  and  grandeur,  in  both 
which  instances  it  resembled  the  E^ptian,  with  less  gigantic  but  more  grace- 
fill  forms.  The  principal  edifices  oT  this  age  were  constructed  by  the  lings, 
and  prove  that  the  foundations  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman  greatness  were 
laid  at  the  same  time.  Of  these  early  monuments,  that  seem  formed  for  eternal 
duration,  the  principal,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  still  remains,  and  some  massy 
traces  of  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  may  be 
seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  edifices 
were  all  of  pubhc  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  and  that  their  magnificence  was 
the  result  and  not  the  object  of  their  destination. 

**The  second  era  commences  with  the  restoration  of  the  city,  and  extends  to 
the  fall  of  the  commonwealth.  Public  utility  was  still  the  object,  and  grandeur 
still  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  art.  The  celebrated  roads,  and  more 
celebrated  aqueducts,  were  its  first  productions,  and  even  now  continue  its 
noblest  monuments.  A  few  tombs,  simple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Caius 
I\iblicius  erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  of  the  Scipios  lately  dis- 
covered, with  a  few  temples  now  disfigured  —  such,  in  particular,  as  that  of 
Fortuna  V irilis  —  attest  the  same  manly  taste,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

"  Towards  the  termination  of  this  period,  the  public  temper,  influenced  by 
the  luxuries  and  the  opulence  of  Asia,  then  flowing  in  fiill  tide  into  the  re- 
public, seemed  to  demand  more  splendour  and  ornament,  and  was  gradually 
prepared  for  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  a  third  era,  which  opened  with  the 
reign  of  Augustus  (A.  U.  C.  723).  As  this  prince  retained  himself,  and  en- 
couraged in  others,  the  simplicity  of  republican  manners,  so,  like  bis  uncle 
Julius  Caesar,  and  the  other  great  popular  leaders  before  him,  he  was  content 
to  inhabit  a  plain  unadorned  mansion,  while  he  displayed  all  his  riches  and 
munificence  m  edifices  devoted  to  public  use.  (^Suet,  Oct,  72.)  Nero  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  expend  the  public  treasures  in  the  erection  of  an  im- 
perial residence,'  and  he  built  that  celebrated  palace  of  which  Pliny  (xxxvi.  15.) 
relates  some  wonderful  particulars  ,*  and  which,  from  the  gold  that  shone  in 
such  profusion  on  every  side,  was  called  Domus  aurea,*  His  example,  how- 
ever, was  deemed  opposite  to  the  civic  character  affected  by  the  earlier  em- 
perors, who,  as  Tacitus  judiciously  observes,  satisfied  with  the  reality,  avoided 
the  p^tide  of  power.  Hence  Vespasian  ordered  the  Domut  aurea  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  ne  and  his  immediate  successors,  Titus  and  Domitian,  erected 
on  its  site  various  edifices  of  less  costliness,  perhaps,  but  of  equal  magnificence 
and  greater  utility ;  such  as  the  temple  of  Peace,  the  Themus  called  by  the 
name  of  Titus,  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  or  Coliseum^  &c.      Forums, 

Eorticos,  thermae,  triumphal  arches,  and  mausoleums,  still  continued  the 
Lvourite  objects  of  imperial  pride  and  expense,  and  Rome  dailv  increased  in 
beauty  for  the  space  of  300  years,  till  the  empire  was  divided  uncler  Diocletian ; 
when  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  was  translated  to  the  East,  and  the  capital  of 
the  world  was  abandoned  to  hostile  attacks  and  rapacitv. 

**  The  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  during  the  fourth  long  era,  first  of 

*  Suetonius  {Ker,  SI.)  gives  some  curious  details  of  this  enormous  edifice.  In 
the  vestibule  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  in  height;  there  were  three 
porticos,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars;  the  garden 
seems  to  have  resembled  a  park,  and  contained  an  immense  piece  of  water,  woods, 
vineyards,  and  pasture-ground,  herds,  and  even  wild  beasts.  On  the  banks  of  the 
lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled  towns.  In  the  palace  itself,  the  rooms  were 
lined  with  gold,  gems,  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms 
were  adorned  with  ivory  panels,  so  contrived  as  to  scatter  flowers  and  shower 
perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal  banqueting  room  revolved  upon  itself, 
representing  the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  the  baths  were  supplied  with  salt  water 
from  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  the  Albvda  (now  Sa^atara)  near  TtSur. 
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declining  taste,  and  then  of  barbarism,  were  the  churches,  the  principal  of 
which  were  raised  by  Constantine  and  the  Christian  emperors,  on  the  mod^, 
and  oftentimes  with  the  very  materials,  of  the  ancient  Basilicae. 

^At  length  a  happier  period  succeeded  in  the  fifth  era;  the  arts  and 
sciences  smiled  oncemore  upon  their  ancient  seat,  and  architects  of  high  name 
and  reputation  succeeded  each  other,  whose  exertions  were  called  forth  and 
rewarcied  by  the  authority  and  munificence  of  pontiffs."  —  Etutace^m.  p.  215. 

*'  We  might  mention  four  successive  periods,  in  each  of  which  the  dty  mast 
have  assumed  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  did  in  the  age  succeeding. 
—  1.  From  the  foundation  to  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  U.  C.  365. 
2.  From  365  to  723,  when  the  rei^  of  Augustus  commenced.  3.  From  723 
to  817  (or  A.  D.  64),  when  the  city  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nero;  when, 
out  of  tne  fourteen  regions  into  which  it  was  divided,  only  four  remained  un- 
touched, three  were  entirely  consumed,  and  seven  survived  in  part.  4^  Prom 
A.  D.  64  to  546  (U.  C.  1300),  when  Totila  entered  it,  as  Alaric  and  Genseric 
had  done  before  him.**  — BurtoiCt  AtUiq,  i.  p.  18. 


APPENDIX  TO  Page  514. 

Limits  of  the  En^re  and  Provinces. 

In  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire,  we  may 
divide  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western. 

1.  On  the  western  extremity  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  ancient  world  was 
situated  Spain,  which,  in  every  age,  has  invariably  preserved  the  same  limits;  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great 
peninsula  was  distributed  bv  Augustus  into  three  provinces;  Lusitania,  JB<eticaj 
and  Tarraconeruis.  The  kmgdom  of  Portugal  corresponds  with  ancient  Lusi- 
tama  ;  the  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  with  tnose  of  Batica;  and  the 
remainder  of  Spain  —  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias,  Biscay  and  Navarre,  Leon 
and  the  two  Castilles,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon  —  was  styled 
the  province  of  Tarrasonay  from  the  name  of  its  capital.  2.  Contiguous  to 
Spain  lay  ancient  Gaul,  which  was  of  greater  extent  than  modem  France, 
as  it  contained  the  whole  country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ocean.  To  the  dominions  of  that  powerful  monarchy  we  must  add 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four  electorates  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Hainault,  Flanders,  and 
Brabant.  In  the  rei^  of  the  Antonines,  it  was  divided  into  six  provinces : 
the  Narbonnese,  Aauitainc,  the  Celtic  or  Lyonnese,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two 
Germanics,  which  formed  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  extending  from 
Basil  to  Leyden.  3.  On  the  opposite  shore  lay  the  proxTnce  of  Britain, 
which  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Friths  of  Dunbarton  and  Edinburgh.  Thus  the  ancient  Britons 
constituted  the  western  division  of  the  European  provinces,  which  extended 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  walls  of  Antoninus,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  to  the  source  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  4.  As  Italy  was 
the  original  theatre  of  the  Roman  conquests,  the  independent  kingdoms 
which  it  contained  fell  successive  victims  to  the  ambition  of  the  conauerors. 
Lombardy  was  anciently  occupied  by  a  powerful  body  of  Gauls,  wno  had 
settled  themselves  along  the  Po,  from  Piedmont  to  Romagna.  The  Ligurians 
dwelt  on  the  rock^  coast  which  formed  the  modem  republic  of  Genoa.  The 
territories  of  Venice  were  occupied  by  the  Veneti.  The  duchy  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  State  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians.  The  country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volsci,  from  the 
river  Tyber  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  arena  of  her  infiant  victories. 
Capua  and  Campania  possessed  the  immediate  territory  of  Naples.    The  rest 
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of  the  kingdom  was  inhabited  b^  the  Marsi,  the  8amnite8»  the  Apulians,  the 
Lucanians,  and  flourishing  colonies  of  the  Greeks  along  the  sea^-coast.  The 
little  province  of  Istria  was  annexed  to  Italy,  when  Augustus  divided  it  into 
eleven  regions.  5.The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were  protected  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danuoe.  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon 
acquired  the  general  appellation  of  Illyricum,  or  the  Illyrian  Frontier,  but  they 
deserve  to  be  more  particularly  considered  under  the  names  of  Rhaetia,  Non- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Mcesia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
The  province  of  Rhsetia  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  The  greatest  part  of  the  flat  country  is  subject  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  city  of  Auesburg  is  protected  bv  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion ;  the  Grisons  are  safe  in  tneir  mountains ;  and  the  country  of  Tyrol  is  one 
of  the  appendages  to  the  house  of  Austria.  6.  Noricum  and  Pannonia  are 
known  to  the  modems  under  the  names  of  Austria  Proper,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  the  Lower  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia.  If  we  except  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
the  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Hungary  between  the  Tevss  and  the 
Danube,  the  other  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  7.  Dalmatia  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  be- 
tween the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  comprising  what  was  formerly  the  Venetian 
Dalmatia,  with  the  territories  of  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  whilst  the  inland  parts 
have  assumed  the  names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  6.  The  Danube  formerly 
divided  Moesia  and  Dacia.  On  the  left,  Temeswar  and  Moldavia  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  on  the  right,  Moesia  has  been  broken 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  trammelled  with  Turkish  slavery. 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  present  themselves  under  the  appdlation  of 
Roumelia.  Thrace  extended  from  the  mountains  of  Hsemus  and  Rhodope 
to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont;  the  limits  of  Greece  need  not  be 
specified ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  with  its  dependencies  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  reached  from  the  ^gean  to  the  Ionian  Sea. — From  the  deline- 
ation of  the  iVettem  part  of  the  Empire,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  that  of  the 
Eastern, 

1.  The  name  of  Asia  Minor  is  attributed,  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  to 
the  peninsula  which  is  confined  betwixt  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
though  that  part  of  it  situated  westward  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  river 
Halys  was  dignified  by  the  Romans  with  the  exclusive  title  of  Asia.  This 
province  included  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia;  the 
maritime  countries  of  the  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians;  and  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Ionia.  The  kingdoms  of  !bithynia  and  Pontus  possessed  the 
northern  side  of  the  peninsula,  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  terminated  by  the  Syrian  mountains ; 
and  the  inland  country,  separated  from  the  Roman  Asia  by  the  river  Halys, 
and  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates,  had  once  formed  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia.  Budzak,  Crim  Tartary,  Circassia,  and  Mingrelia  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  emperors.  2.  Syria  formed  the  eastern  firontier  of 
the  Empire,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cappadocian  Mountains,  and 
on  the  south  by  me  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  3.  Phoenicia  was  a 
narrow  and  rocky  coast,  and  Palestme  was  scarcely  superior  to  Wales  either 
in  fertility  or  extent.  4.  Whenever  the  Arabs  ventured  to  form  any  settled 
habitations,  they  soon  became  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire.  5.  The  cele- 
brated kingdom  of  Egypt  i^  included  within  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa, 
but  is  accessible  only  on  the  side  of  Asia.  Cyrene,  situated  towards  the  west 
and  along  the  sea-coast,  was  first  a  Greek  colony,  afterwards  a  province  of 
Egypt,  and  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca.  The  republic  of  Carthage  is 
now  d^enerated  into  the  disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  Algiers  cor- 
responds with  ancient  Numidia,  as  it  existed  under  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha, 
and  Mauritania  is  represented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez.  7.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  coasts,  and  its  islands,  were  comprised 
within  the  Roman  dominions.    Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  islands 
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of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Gandia,  Cyprus,  and  the 
little  rock  of  Malta.— (Condensed  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  vol.  i.  c.  1.) 

'*  This  long  enumeration  of  proTinces/'  says  Cribbon,  **  whose  broken  frag- 
ments have  formed  so  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  almost  induce  us  to 
forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  ancients.  Dazzled  with  the  extensive 
sway,  the  irresistible  strength,  and  the  real  or  affected  moderation,  of  the  em- 
perors, they  permitted  themselves  to  despise,  and  sometimes  to  forget,  the  out- 
lying countries  which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  barbarous  inde- 
pendence; and  they  gradually  assumed  the  licence  of  confounding  the  Roman 
monarchy  with  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  the  temper  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  modem  historian  require  a  more  sober  and  accurate  language.  He 
may  impress  a  juster  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  by  observing,  that  the 
empire  was  above  8000  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the 
northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  that  it 
extended  in  length  more  than  3000  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the 
Euphrates ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  be- 
tween the  twenty-fourth  and  fifty-sixth  degrees;  that  it  was  suoposed  to 
contain  above  1,600,000  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  well  cul* 
tivated  land ;  and,  as  &r  as  we  can  gather  from  ancient  sources,  it  contained  a 
population  of  about  120,000^000." 
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A.B  oTo  usque  ad  mala, 

388. 
Abacus,  451.  n. 
Abalienatio,  52. 
Abdicunt    v.    lefnigantur 

ares,  83. 
Abjudicare  libeitatem,  76. 
Ablecti,  322. 
Acapna  ligna,  462. 
Accensi,    101.    113.     159. 

318. 
Acceptilatio,  441. 
Acceptum    referre,    ferre, 

441. 
Accutare,  224. 
Acerra  o.  Uiuribiilum,  280. 
Acetaria,  468. 
Acdngere  se  operi,adopu8, 

357. 
Accire  v.  exctre  Romam, 

102. 
Aciem  erigere,  330.  n. 
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330. 
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207. 
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110. 
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83. 
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474. 
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231. 
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apices  —  apex  aeoectulis 

est  auctoritaa,  253. 
Aplustre,  35a 
Apodyterium,  386. 
Apollo,  240. 

ApophorCta,  55.  404.  411. 
Apotbeca,  454. 
Apparttio,  156. 
Apparitores,  113. 
Appellare  o.  auxilium  im- 

plorare,  120. 
Appellatio,  217. 
Applicare  se  alicui,  72. 
Applicationisjure,  72. 
Aqua,  see  Clepsydim. 
Aquaeductiis,  51.  507. 
Aquarii,  507. 
Aquila  —  aquilae     pr»- 

esse,  321.  n. 
Ara  et  altare,  279. 

sepulchri,  423. 

maxima,  245.  n. 

Arare  tenui  sulco,  474^ 
Aratores  47a 
Aratrum,  471. 
Arbiter,  210. 

■  bibendi,  408. 
Arbitrio,  in,  rei    uxoric, 

210. 
Arbitrium,  416. 
^— —  pronuiiGiaie,21 6. 
Arbitrum  adigere^  Sia 
Ait>ores  caeduae,  480. 
Arcera,  487. 

Arcesaebantur  aenatores,  8. 
Archigallua,  27a 
Archimlmus,  419. 
Arcturus,  488. 
Arcuatum  opua,  507.  «. 
Afcus  tiiumpbidei,  506* 
Area,  476. 
— —  etager,  51. 
Arena,  302. 
Argei,  29a  n. 
Argentarii,  441. 
Argentum,  436. 

■  muHatitinm, 
131. 

MM— ^»— •  pustulatuBB,  in- 
fectum  V.  rude,  ^ctam, 
signatum,  436. 

Aries,  345. 
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Anns  colligere,  351. 
'  conclamAttim  est,  ad, 

338. 

ettela,  319. 

Ammmenta,  351. 
Armaria,  456. 
Armentarii,  299.  n. 
Armillfle,  370. 
Aromata,  387. 
Arriia  v.  Arrhabo,  205. 
Arrogatio,  48. 
Arundo,  448.  460. 
Ani^ices,  261. 
Arvales  fratres,  264. 
Anrum,  471. 
Arx,  83.  257.  498. 
As,  433. 

Ascripti  glebs,  37* 
Asaerere  in   servitutem.— 

manu  liberali  causa,  202. 
Asaerea,  484. 
Assertor,  202. 
Aaaesaores,  112.  146.  222. 
Assiduus,  469. 
Astipulator    —   astipulari 

irato  consuli,  205. 
Astrea,  242. 
AstrolSgi,  259. 
Asylum,  41.  498. 
Asymbolus,  374. 
Athenaeum,  499. 
Athletae,  297,  298. 
Atrati,  359. 
Atria  auctionaria,  54. 
Atriensis,  391. 
Atrium  t>.  aula,  459. 
— —  regium,  254. 


Vests,  272. 


AtUlicae  Vestes,  461. 

Auctio,  53. 

Auctionem  conclamare  v. 

praedicare,  157. 
— —  proferre,  54. 

■  vendere,  54, 
Auctor,  203. 

-^— —  legis,  82. 

sententiae,'l5. 

Auctoramentum,  300. 
Auctore  emere,  a  malo,  54. 
Auctores  juris  (v.  condi- 

tores),  166. 
Auctoritas,  54.  1 95. 1 96-  n. 

■  etpotestas,  103. 

— patruro,  75.  n. 

Senatus,  1 2. 

Auctoritates      prsscriptae, 

15. 
Auditores,  168. 
Augur  Apollo,  254. 
Auguraliaomamenta,  257. 
Augure   verba    praeeunte, 

84. 


Augurem  adbibere,  83. 
Augures,  254. 
Auguriis  legere,  255. 
Augurio  acto  v.  capto,  254» 
-^^-«-  nunclato  v.    de- 

cantato,  255. 
Augurium    et  Auspicium 

•  Augurium  Salutis,  255. 

— —  impetiatimm  V. 

optatum,  258. 
Augurum    solennis    pro- 

nunciatio,  83. 
Augustum  privilegium,  22. 
Augustus,  151. 
Aul«a  Attalica,  312.  381. 
Aulseum,  312.  381. 
Aurae,  248. 
Aureus,  435. 

Auriculam  opponere,  198. 
Auriga — Aurigai-e — Au- 

rigarius,  490. 
Ausptcari  munus,  104. 
Auspicata,  83. 
Auspices     nuptiarum     r. 

FrozenStae  —  cceptorum 

operum  —  Diis  auspici- 

bus — auspice  MusA,  255. 
Auspicia  habere,  105. 

Augusta — auspi- 

ciis  salris  —  in  auspicio 

esse,  83. 
Auspicio  consults  et  ductu 

legati,  322. 
Autograph  us,  450. 
Auxiliares  v.  auxtlia,  317. 
Avena,  475. 
Aventinus  Mons,  493. 
Averruncus,  mala  ayerruD- 

care,  247. 
Aversionem  navem  condu- 

cere,  per,  207. 
Ayersus — in  chart4  aTersIl, 

449. 
Azamenta    y.    assamenta, 

267. 
A3US,  488.      Sub   aetheris 

axe,  488. 

Bacchae,    Thyades,    Ma^ 

n&des,  243. 
Bacchanalia,  243.  n. 
Bacchus,  243. 
Balistae,  344. 
Balneum,  balneator,  382. 

386. 
Balteus,  304.  n. 
Barbati  —  barbam  ponere, 

374. 

promittere,  375. 


Basilica,  113. 
Basilics,  503. 
Baasareus,  243.  n. 
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Bastama,  484. 

Batillnm,  476. 

Batuere  os,  366. 

Bellaria,  390. 

Bellona,  239. 

Bene  agi  et  sine  fhuida- 

tione,  210. 
—  mihi — bene  vobis, 

401. 
Benefida,  21. 
Beneficiarii,  325. 
Bibero  Graeco  more,  401. 
Bibliopoia,  451.  n. 
Bibliotheca,  455. 
Biblos,  447. 
Biclinium,  38a 
Bidental,  447. 
Biforis  —  biforem  dat  tibia 

cantum,  310. 
BigsB — bijuge  curriculumt 

485. 
Bigati  nummi,  434. 
Bissextilis,  286. 
Boae,  232. 
BoUs,  352. 
Bombyces,  371. 
Bona  gratia,  413. 

—  suspensa,  54. 

—  vacantia,  72. 
Bonttarii,  55* 
Bonum  factum.  111. 
Bootes  V.  bubulcus,  487. 
Braccae,  357. 

Brachia  v,  Comua,  355. 
BuGcina  —  ad  tertiam  hue- 

cinam,  326. 
Bule,   BuleutaB,   Buleuta* 

rion,  71. 
Bulla  aurea,  360. 
Bustuarii,  424. 
Bustum,  423. 

Caballus    v.     CantheriuSy 

482. 
Cadere,  exnbilari,  308. 
Caduceus,  24a 
Caducum,  187.  n. 
Casremoniae,  249.  n. 
Caeritum  tabulae  — in  ta- 

bulas,  yel  inter  Caeritas 

referri,  116. 
Cssa    et   porrecta,    inter 

278. 
Caius  et  -a,  410. 
Calamistratus  homo,  368. 
Calamus,  448. 
Calcar,  489. 
Calcaria  addere,  subdere, 

490. 
Calcei  repandi,  366. 
Calceos  mutare,  7. 
Calceus,  365. 
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Calculi,  403.  451. 
Cnlculos  ponere  v.  moTerCi 

451.  n. 
Calculum    deteriorem  re- 

portare,     errori    album 

calculum  adjicere,  229. 
— ^—    detrahere,    re- 

ducere,  &C,  451.  n. 
Calculus  Minervae,  229. 
Caldarium,  385. 
Calends,  283. 
Calendarium,  442. 
Calices  pteroti,  401. 
Caliendrum  altum,  368. 
CaligSB,  366. 
Calones,  324. 
Calumnia,  185.  n. 
Calumnis  actorem  postu- 

lare,  216. 
Calumniam  ferre,  216. 

jurare,  214.  224. 

Calumniatores,  223. 
Camarae,  350. 
Camilli  et  —  »,  273. 
Camini,  462. 
Campestre  —  Campestrady 

297. 
Campcstris  gratia,  82. 
Campi  Dota,  502. 
Campidoctores,  327.  n. 
Campus  Martius— •  venalis, 

502. 

'■  sceleratus,  272. 
Candidati,  81. 
Candidatus  Casaris,  133. 
Canes  v.  Caniculae,  402. 
Canon  frumentarius,  67. 
Cantherium,  480. 
Canticum  agere,  306. 
Capere  prseturam  alicui,  82. 
Virginem  Vcstalem, 

&c.,  270. 
Capillamentum,  376. 
Capillati,  375. 
Capis,   -Idis,      Capedo  v. 

Capeduncula,  280. 
Capistro    vitem    constrin- 

gere,  490. 
Capistrum,  490. 
Capitalia  judicia,  232. 
Captte  censi,  78.  91. 
Capitis  anquiri,  82. 
— ^—  minor,  63. 
-^—    periculum    adire, 

218. 
causam  ».  pro  ca- 

pite  dicere,  218. 
Capitolium,  497. 
Capsa  et  -arius,  450. 
Captare  omina,  258. 
Capulus  et -aris,  418. 
Caput,  88.  440. 


Caput  extorum,  277. 

porcinum,  333. 

—  ».  epistyltum,  504. 

—  V.  sors,  440. 
CarlMua  v.  lintea,  347. 
Career,  232. 
Carceres,  294. 
Carceribus  ad  metam,    a, 

295. 
Cardinales  venti,  482. 
Cardines,  488. 
Carenum,  398. 
Carmen,  142.  203. 

pontificale,  251. 

— —  pr«f3ui,  251. 
Carmentalia,  287. 
Camifex,     ad     camificem 

trahere  v.  tradere,  159> 

160. 
Carpentum,  486. 
Carruca,  486. 
Carrus    v.     Sarracum    v. 

Epirrbedium,  487. 
Castella,  384. 
Castor  et  Pollux,  246. 
Castra  festiva,  323. 

—  hibema,  323. 
lecticariorum,  484. 

—  moyere,  327. 

statiTa,  328. 

Catapbracti  v.  loricati,  320. 
Catapults,  344. 
Catasta,  32.  n. 
Cathedra  longa,  II. 
Caudicaris  naves,  347. 
Caupones  et-s,  511. 
Causa    paucorum     calcu- 
^  lonim,  229. 

sontica,  201.) 

CausK  conjectio,  2i4. 
Causarii,  315. 
Care  canem,  458. 
Cavea,  83.  311. 

—  prima  V.  ima,  312. 
Cavere  sibi,  20 J. 
Celeres,  22. 
Cenotapbium,  414. 
Censa  sunt  civium  capita, 

23.  n. 
Censere,  14. 

—  amplius,  1 4. 
bona,  76. 

honore   v.    in  ho- 


norem  principis,  109 
Censi,  65.  194. 
Censio  hastaria,  340. 
Censor  et  Censura,  1 1 5. 
Censores,  115. 
Censoria      subscriptio  — 

Censoc^s  leges  v.  tabuls, 

117. 
Censum  babere,   agere  ^ 


censui  ascrftere— in  cen- 
8um  deferre  —  censere 
svitates,  soboles,  &c  — 
Census  brerU  —  bretes 
extendere  censnSj  117. 

Census,  75,  76.  n. 

— —  capitb,  67.  78. 

cquestris,  23.  117. 

— ^^—  senatoriusy   7. 


•  soli,  67. 


Censils  in  corpore,  55-  n. 
Centenarii,  149. 
Centesima,  62. 
Centum vixales  causae,  211. 
CentumTiri,  133,  184.  211. 
Centuria,  469. 

praerogatxya,  85. 

Centuris  jure  yocatse,  85. 

primd  vocatc,  85. 

Centuriam  perdere,  88. 
Centurio  primi   pili,  &c., 

321. 
— —  prior  et  posterior, 

321. 
Centuriones,  320l 
Cera  prima  et  extrema,  5C 
Cers,  28.  56, 
Census,  478. 
Cerberus,  248. 
Cercurus,  349. 
Cerealia,  289. 
Ceres,  236. 
Ceroma,  297. 
Cerriti  v.  Ceriti,  26a 
Certado  mulcts  o.  poens, 

219. 
Certo  carmine,  346. 
Cervi  et  Cippi,  344. 
Cervical,  483. 
Cessio  bonorum,  188.  h. 

jure,  53. 

Cbaron,  248. 

Charonits,  38. 

Cbarta  Augusta — Claudia,  i 

— dentata —  macrocoUa, 

&c.  447.  I 

Chiramaxium,  '485. 
Chirodots  v.  tunics  ma-  i 

nicats,  362.  ' 

ChirogrXphus,  450.  j 

Chiron6mi,  310.  I 

Chironomontes,  391.  I 

ChirotbScsp.  manics,  367.  | 
Chlamys,  322. 
Choragium,  309. 
Choragus   v,    Corypbsu^ 

309. 
Chorus,  309. 
Cicatrix,  48a 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  69. 
Cingulum  v.  xona,  362. 
Ciniflones,  368. 
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Cippus  V.   robttTy   35.  n. 

422. 
Circense  tomentuiDy.  380. 
Circiy  501. 
Circuitores,  326. 
Circulum  defringere,  53. 
Circumferre  (to  purify),  78* 
Circumscriptlo,  124.  182. 
Circus  maximus  —  fallaz, 
501. 

■  Flaminius,  93. 
Cisium,  486. 
Cista,  87. 
Citare  nomioa,  17. 
Citari,  116.  486. 
Civitas  et  urbs,  90. 
Civitatem,  yenire  per  La^ 

tium  in,  64. 
Civitates  foederats,  68.  72. 
Clarigatio,  265.  313. 
Clari^dmus,  Spectabiii8,&c.> 

137. 
Classem,  infra,  78. 
Classes,  76. 

Classiarii  v.  Epibatse,  353. 
Classici,  78. 
Ciassicus,  75. 
Ciassis,  354. 

■     quinUB  videri,  78. 
Claves,  458. 
Clavum  figere  v.  pangere, 

137. 
Clepsydra,  214. 
Clepsydram  dicere,  ad,  214. 
Clieutes,  26. 
Clitellse,  482. 
Cloacae— cloaca   maxima, 

508. 
Cloaciua,  247. 
Clypeus,  319.  n.  454.  n. 
—— —  MinerTse,  391. 
Coactores  —  coacdones  ar- 

gentarias  factitare,  158. 
Cocdoati,  372.  n. 
Cochleae,  226. 
Cochleare,  401. 
Codex,  35.  n.  228. 

Gregorianus,  Her- 

mogenianusyjustiiiianus, 
196. 

repetitae    praelec- 


tionis,  196. 

■  Theodosianus,  195. 


Codicem  legere  v.  redtare 

suum,  452. 
Codicilli,  58.  n.  453. 
Coelebs,  395. 
Coelius  Mods,  494. 
Coemptio,  405. 
Coena  antelucana,  377. 
—  Auguralis — Saliaris, 

392. 


Coena  Dialis   v.     epulum 
JoYis,  8.  263. 

—  dubia,  adventitia,392. 

—  nuptialis,  410. 

—  recta,  393. 
Coens  caput,  389. 
Ccenacula  et  -um,  52. 
Coenare  civiliter,  400. 
Coercitio,  316. 
Cognati,  28.  46. 
Cognitionem    susdpere  v. 

redpere,  231. 
Cognitiones.  Cognitionibus 

vacare,  198. 
Cognitionibus  yacare,  198. 
Cognitores,  224^ 
Cognomen,  30. 
Cohors  Praetoria,  331. 
Cohortes,  331. 
Coire  in  lites,  167. 
Coitiones,  82. 
Coliseum   v.    Colosseum, 

301. 
CoUegii  Magister,  256. 
Collegium,  172.  264. 
— — — »   amplissimi    sa- 

cerdotii,  254. 
.»-^— ^  sodalium—  Au< 

gustalium — Flayialium, 

&c.,  264. 
CoUis  bortulorum,  495. 
Colon!,  470.  37.  n. 
Coloniae,  69. 

■        dyiles — plebeiae 

V-  togatae,  71. 
Coloniam  deducere,  69. 
Colum  nivarium,  401. 
Columbar,  232. 
Columna  rostrata,  339. 504. 
Columnae,  504. 
Columnarii,  506. 
Coluronarium^  505. 
Colus,  459. 
Coma   calamistrata  —  for- 

mata  in  gradus,  368. 
Comas  stringere,  480. 
Comissatio^  Comissator, 

378. 
Comitatus,  144. 
Comitta,  72. 
■  calata,  75. 

•  centuriata,  75. 

— -^—  curiata,  73. 

■  dirimere;  84. 
— —  habere,  73. 
— — ^-  populi,  93. 

-tributa,  89.  121.  n. 


Commentari,  258. 

Commentarii  v.  bypo- 
mnemlUa,  16.  451. 

CommentaiiuB  rerum  ur- 
banarum  —  a  commen- 
tariis,  252. 

Commissiones  —  commit- 
tere  opera,  499. 

Commune  consulere,  in, 
&c.,  50. 

Compaginantes  agri,  481. 

Comperendinatio,  168. 213. 

Comparare  sorte  v.  con- 
sensu —  sine  corapara- 
tione,  80. 

Compitalia,  280. 

Compluyium,  244. 

Compromissum— *  Compro* 
missarius,  210.  212. 

Comoedia  togata  —  tra- 
beata — praetextata— ta- 
bemaria — palliata— sta- 
taria  —  miTtw  ■  motoria^ 
307. 

Concepta  yerba,  142.  199. 

Conchylia,  390. 

Conciliabula,  71. 

Condlium,  146.  n. 

plebis,  93. 

Concionem     dare    alicui- 

habere  —  in  condonem 
yocare  —  ascendere — ad 
condonem  producere, 
126. 
Condpere  actionem  o, 
formulam,  199. 

actionis    inten* 


Comitiali)  dies,  73. 

morbus,  84. 


Comitiati  tribuni,  170. 
Comitium,  72.  73.  n. 
Commeatus,  18. 
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tionem,  210. 
Conclamatum  est,  415. 
Conclaye,  463. 
Condere  manes — animam, 

414. 
■    ■         lustrum,  79. 
Condicere  coenam,  392. 
Condictio,  213. 
Condictiones,  204. 
Conditores  juris,  166. 
Confarreatio,  404. 
Congiarium,  361.  444. 
Congius,  444.  445.  n. 
Conjectio  causae,  214. 
Conjectores,  260. 
Conjuratio,  315. 
Connubium,  46. 
Conquisitores,  316. 
Conscripti,  3. 
Consecrare  caput  alicujus, 

88. 
Consecratio,  430. 
Consensuales,  205. 
Consentes  Dii,101.  n.  241. 
Consessoresy  222. 
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ConsiUa 

la 
Connliarii,  146.  SI 4. 
Consilii    fententiA    decer- 

nerede,  146. 
ContiliuiD,  146.  n. 
—————  cogere  —in  con- 
silium   advocare,    adhi- 
in  eonailio  adesse, 
,  &&,  146. 
-  mittere  in,  326. 
Constitutiones  principales, 

195. 
Contualia,  290. 
Consuetudo   v.    mot  mm- 

jorum,  195. 
Consul  prior,  lOS. 
Consulares,  11.  n.  109. 
Consuloris  aquarum,  508. 
■  auctoritas   v* 

sententia,  109. 
— ^—  proceaaua,  104w 
Consulatus  petebatur  non 

rogabatur,  108.  n. 
Consulere  senatum,  11. 
Consules,  100.  n.  101. 

designati,  103. 

numerare  multos, 
102. 

■  suffccti  t>.  subro- 

gad,  100. 108. 
Consuli  public^,  259. 
Consult* —  Gracchi — tapi- 

entum,  &c.,  16. 
Continere   rem  militaremi 

74. 
Contubernales,     S3.    145. 

325.  406. 
Contubemium,  33.  37.  n. 

46.  325. 
Con  venire,  211. 
Conyendo  in  manum,  49. 
Conventus  circumire,  146. 
'     0.  forum  agere, 

145.  211. 
Convivium  intempesdTum^ 

377. 
Cooptare,92.   121.  n. 
Coquus,  carptor,  &c.  890. 
Corbitae,  350. 
Comicen,  75. 
Cornu,  336. 
Comua,  113.  351.  449. 

portus,  355. 

— ~—  velorum,  351. 
CoroUse  —  Corollarium, 

311. 
Corona  civica,  334>  335. 
— —  vaUaris  —  muralis 

..— navalis-^obeidionalis, 

334,  335. 
CoronA  dngtre,  343. 


CoronA  ebrius,  cam,  387. 
■  emere,  53. 

— ^—  yenire,  sub,3S. 
Coronam  colligere,  215. 
Coronare  pocula— cratera, 

402. 
Coronarium  aurum,  147. 
Corpus  juris,  111.  196. 
Correctoreii,  148. 
Corrigia,  365. 
Cortina  o.  tripua,  263. 
Conri    v.   fenren    menus, 

356. 
Corymbus,  481. 
Cothones,  356. 
Cothurni,  909. 
Covlnus,  487. 
Crater,  400. 
Crates,  344. 
Crepids,  365. 
CrepundUa,  409. 
Crete,  229. 

Cretata  ambitto,  81.  n. 
Cretad  pedes,  32. 
Credo  hanreditads,  59. 
Crimen  regni,  79* 
Crocota,  372. 
Crucem  agi,  xn»  234. 
CrusUe,  400. 
Cryptopordcus,  384. 
Cubicula,  302.  463. 
Cubicularius  —  cubiculo 

prjepoeitus,  463. 
Cubitus,  443. 
CucuUus,  364. 
Cudo,  368. 
CuleuB,  445. 
Culina,  461. 
Culmen,  456. 
Cultrarii  v.  yiedmarii,  273. 
Cumerum,  409. 
Cunei  v.  gradus,  312. 
Cuneis  innotuit  rea  omni- 
bus, 302. 
Cuneus  v.  trigonum,  302. 

333. 
Cuniculum  agere,  346. 
Curatores  operum  publico- 

rum,  134. 
Curetes,  270. 
Curia,  502. 
—  magister,  74. 
Curio  maximus,  2. 
Curiones,  62.  265. 
Currum  conscendere,  insi- 

lire  —  curru  desoendere, 

491. 
Curnis  V.  curricula,  485. 
Cursores,  483. 
— — •    public!  V,   yere. 

darii,  511. 
Curules  magistratuSy  485. 


Curulissell»— «unile  i 

485. 
Custodes,  87. 
Custodia  libera,  SSS. 
Custodioc,  325. 
Custoa  urbii»  134.  n« 
Cyathus— adcyalhoa  stare 

-~ad    cyathum     staliii, 

401.  445.  n. 
Cybele,  242  .n. 
Cycles,  358. 
Cyclopes,  239. 

Dactylotheca,  S7S. 
Damnado  ad  besdaay  834. 
Damoadonem,  per  daranarc 

aliquem  vods  — >  damnas 

esto,  58. 
Damnum    injurii    datum, 

208. 
Dapes  UbatB,  387. 

SiculiD,  391. 

Datadm  ludere,  38S. 

I>e  die  et  in  diem  Tiywe, 

377. 
—  piano  —  de  sell!  —  de 

loco  superiori,  113. 
Decem  primi,  89.  n.  100. 

n. 
Decemriri,  95^ 

agris  dividendis. 


143. 


•  lidbua  judic 


dis,  133. 
Deoemere  legem  ew  roga- 

donem,  85. 
Decidere,  201. 
Decimani  limited  481. 
Dedmanus  fluctus— >poma 

decumana,  &c.  481. 
Decimado,  341. 
Decoctores,  189. 
DeooUare,  362. 
Decreta,  195. 
-^^—  consulum  —  augu- 

rum  — pondficom.-..  de^ 

curionum— -Caaaaris,  &c. 

16. 
Decretum  uldmun  v.  ex- 

tremum,  SO. 

tribunorum,125. 


DecumsB,  61. 

Decumana  poma  —  decu- 

mani  liroitesy  48U 
Decumani,  61. 
Decuroanus  ager,  61. 
DecurisB  —  decuriam 

emere,  156.  222. 
Decurionat&a  honorarium, 

71. 
Decuriones,  71.  331. 
Dacunio^  327. 
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I>acinnrere^  494. 
I>ecuflMitio,  481. 
Dedititii,  S2. 
Deductorts,  81. 
Defensores,  224^ 
l>eferre  judicium  a  subfel 

liis  ID  rostra,  320. 
Defrutum,  398. 
Dejicere,  82. 
Delatio  noininifl,  223. 
Delatores,  223. 
Delectus  —  delectum    ha- 
bere, 314. 
Delxrare,  472. 
I>eiDinutio  capitis  o.  dete- 

rioris  juris,  45.  n. 
Denarius,  434. 
Denunciari,  -e,  212,  213. 
Deponere    aliquem    vino, 

415. 
Depontani,  87. 
Deportation  63.  233. 
Depositus,  415. 
Descendera  ut  actunis,  ad 
agendum,    ad   accusan- 
dum  —in  oampum  o.  fo- 
rum, 231. 
Destgnati,  89. 
Designator,  419. 
Destgnatores,  303. 
Desultores   —    desultorii, 

485. 
Detennioan  rpgiones  coeli, 

257. 
Detestatio  sacnmim,  75. 
Dexter   et   sinister,   257, 

S58. 
DiflBta,48d. 
Diana,  241. 
DianSme,  71. 
Dianus,  242. 
Diarium  senronim,  3€» 
Dibapbum  cogitare— diba- 

pho  Testire,  257. 
Dicam    scribere  •»  sortiri, 

199,200. 
Dicari  coelo,  43a 
Dicere  de  scripto,  14. 

jus,  no. 

Dictator,  94.  137. 
Diem  dicere  et  prodicere, 
218,  219. 

vivere  in,  de  die,  377. 

diffindere,  84.  213. 

—  prodere,  82. 
Dies  AUiensifl  290. 

—  atri,  283.  «. 
civiles,  286. 

—  comitkles,  9. 

fasti  et  nefasti,  110. 

165.  178.  n. 
festi,  287. 


Dies  interdsi,  165.  287. 
lusti,  216. 

—  lustricus,  31. 
natalls  urbis   Romse, 

1. 

nefasti  t>.  atri,  9. 

PrsBliares,  292. 

profesti,  292. 

'         solennis  magistratibus 

ineundis,  103. 
Solis— Lunae-^Mar- 

tis — ^^Mercurii — ^Jovis  — 

Veneris  —  Saturni,  284. 

sUti,  213. 

DifTarreatio,  404. 
Diffindere  —  diem  diffidit, 

84. 
Digesta  v.  Pandectae,  196. 
Digito  licitus  est,  53. 
Digitum  toliere,  53. 
Digitus,  443. 
>-*-»--  annularis,  373. 
Dii    magni,    nobiles,  coe- 

lestes,  241. 

—  majorum  gentium,  235. 

—  minorum    gentium  — 
indigetes,  245. 

patellarii,  387. 

Dijovis,  248. 
Dimachseri,  301. 
Dimensum  militum,  342. 
serrorum,  36i 


Diminutio  capitis  -—  media 
—  maxima,  &c,  63. 

Dioecesis,  136. 

Dioscuri,  295. 

Diphtb«ra,  376. 

Dipbthera  Jovis  -»  Diph- 
tber&  antiquiora,  447. 

Diploma,  452. 

Dirae,  256. 

Diribitores,  87. 

Dirimere  sufiiagia,  87. 

Discalceati,  365. 

Discedere  in  alia  omnia, 
14. 

Disceptare  inter  se,  165. 

Discessio,  14. 

sine  ulla  rarie- 


tate,  15. 
Discinctus     jiepos  —  dis- 

cincti  Afri — ^ludere,  362. 
Discingere,  362.  n. 
Disputatio  fori,  165. 
Dius  fidius,  245. 
Diverbia,  306. 
Diversoria,  511. 
Diverticula,  511. 
Dirinado,  223. 
Divisores,  81. 
Divortium,  411. 
Dixi,  228. 
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I  Do,  dico,  addioo^  110. 
Dolium,  395. 
— —  relinere,   delinere, 

110. 
Domidiium  Jovis,  489. 
Domini  insularum,  52. 
Dominium      Quiritarium, 

55. 
Dominus,  34.  450. 
Domus  et  insula,  52.  457. 
■  regia    ».    publica, 

253. 
Dona  et  munera,  54. 
Donatio,  54. 
Donativum,  444. 
Dos  —  receptitia,  406. 
Dossuaria,  482. 
Drachma,  436. 
Ducenarii,  149.  222. 
Ducere  uxorem,  409. 
Ductu  et  auspicioi  322. 
Duella,  59. 
Doplicarii,  336. 
Duplicatio,  206. 
Duumviri,  71.  142, 143. 


Ebur  —  eurule  ebur,  485. 

Ecclesia,  71. 

Eculeus,  226. 

Edere,  93. 

Edicere,  110. 

Edicta    et    coQstitutionea, 

per,  21.  195. 

—  nova.  111.  145. 

perpetua,  1 1 1. 

tmnslatitia,     66. 

111.  145. 
Edictum      percmptorium, 

112. 

— •  urbanum  et  pro- 

vinciale,  111. 
EdJtio,  225. 
Edititii  judices,  225. 
Edulia,  389. 
Effiita,  257. 
Egredi  relationero,  12. 
Ejerare  aliquem,  212. 
Elleboroaus,  26a 
Elogium,  57. 
Emsncipatio,  38.  fk  47. 
Emblemata,  40a 
Embolia,  310. 
Emeriti,  315. 
Emplastratio,  479. 
Emptio  per  aeset  libram, 

47. 

— —  sub  coroni^  32. 
Endromis,  297.  n. 
Enubere  patribus,  46. 
Enuptio  gentis,  46i 
Ephippia,  v.  sMa,  820. 
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Epibate,  S53. 
Bpilogus  V.  peroFatio,  228. 
Epiflcopus,  136. 
Epistola,  453. 
EpistolaB   Imperatofimia 

21. 
EpMtolam  resignare,  453. 
Epitapbium     v.      titulus, 

43a 
Epithalamium,  410. 
EpitrapeziuB,  388. 
Equestri  online  moTeri,  24. 
Equestrii  ordinis  princepe, 

24. 
Eqiii  Cuniles,  118. 
Equina,  288. 
Equites,  22. 
-^^-^  illustresy   specioo, 

&c.  23. 
— —  reoognoscebantur, 

24. 
Equum    publicum   assig- 

nare,  24. 

adimere^  24. 1 16. 

Equus  legitimus,  23. 
Ergastulum,  35.  37.  n. 
Eros,  238. 

Esquilinus  Mont,  494. 
Essedarii,  301. 
EssMuin,  486. 
Euripi  v.  Nili,  468. 
Euvlpus,  294.  302. 
Everr«  —  ererrator,  426. 
ETictionem  prsstare,  50. 
Eyocare  Deos,  346. 
— ^—  Romam,  102. 
ETOcati,  316. 
Evolvere   librum  —  notio- 

nem,  449. 
Ex  oiquo  et  bono,  140.163. 

loco,  113. 
Exauctorati     et 


339. 
Exauctoratio,  341. 
Exauguratio,  49* 
Excitari,  12. 
Exceptiones,  206. 
Excubin,  325. 
Exequiae — immaturae — ex. 

equias  ducere,  417. 
Exercitator,  298. 
Exercitor  navis,  207. 
Exerdtus,  80.  327. 
Exigere  sarta  tecta,  110. 
foris    17.    ejicercj 

413. 
Exilium,  233. 
Eximere  diem  dicendo,  1 2. 
Exodia,  306. 

Exorais  0.   diphthera,  376. 
Exostra,8i2. 
Expensum  feire,  441. 


Expromissor,  45. 
Expulsim  ludere,  383. 
Exta  bona^-pniTa  v.  tristia, 

277. 
Extispices,  261. 
Extraneiy  48. 
Extraordinarii,  322. 
Extremum  SCtum,  20. 

Faba,  475. 

Fabelle  Atellanas,  806. 

Fabri,  77. 

Fabulam  docere  p.  facere, 

308. 
Facere  copiam  v.  poCes- 

tatem  sui,  198. 
Faces  fundires,  419. 
— -  nuptiales,  legitimae, 

409. 
Facdo   alba — ^ruseata— Te- 


purpurea,  296. 
Factiones  auriganim,  296. 
Falas  V.  Phals,  295. 
Falemos  (cados)   fumosos 

— Falemi  interiore  notk, 

396. 
Falemum  yinum,  398. 
Familia,  33.  SOO. 
Familiae,  28. 
'  emptor,  56. 

mancipatio,  56, 

■  philosophorum,  34. 

Familiam  ducere,  34. 

Familiaiis  pars,  277. 

Fana,  257. 

Fanatici,  260. 

Far,  474. 

Fas,  161.  n. 

Fasces  et  secures,  99. 

•»—  laureati,  10^.  n. 

Fasciie,  365. 

Fasdnus,  247. 

Fasti   calendares  v. 

251. 
Fastigiatus,  464. 
Fastigium,  464. 
Fastos  circa  forum  in  albo 

proponere   —  fastorum 

enumeratio — fasti  me- 

mores,  picti,  Consulares, 

251. 
Fata,  243. 
Fatidici  libri,  262. 
Faunalia,  288. 
Faunus,  246. 

Favere  Unguis  v.  ore,  157. 
Fax — winter    utramque  fa^ 

cem,  419. 
Februalia,  281. 
Fectales,  265. 
Feminalia,  365. 


mniicray 


Fenestra,  464. 
Feralis — feralia 

426. 

ccena,  427. 
Fercula  tema  «.  sensy  S9I. 
Ferentaiii,  318. 
Feretrum  «.  Capulus,  418. 
Fexis,287. 

_  imperatiTae,  89S. 
—  Latinae,  291. 
-^—  statae    coDceptiTg, 

&c.  287. 
Ferre    omne    punctnm— 

centuriam— repulsam  ^ 

sufiragium  v.  tabellam, 

87,88. 
adrersario  v.  alicui 

judices,  212. 
Ferreae  soleae,  366. 
Fescennini  Tersus,  906. 
Festucas  inter  aecommit- 

tere,  202. 
Fibulae,  364. 

Fidejussor  v.  sponsor,  205. 
FIdeicommissum,  57. 
Fiduciarius  bieres,  57. 
— —  pater,  48. 
Figere  leges,  89. 
Fllia    major — minor — pri- 
ma, secunda,  tertia     ter- 

tulla,  quartilla,,  &c  31. 
Hlum  ducere  o.  dedacere, 

461. 
Fines  regere^  54. 
Fiscus,  132. 
Flagella,  480. 
Flagellum,  489. 
Flaminea — Flamen  Dialls, 

Quirinalis,  &c.  266. 
Flaminica,  254.  267. 
Flaminii  et  -a?,  273. 
Flammeum,  409. 
Flora,  247. 
Focalia,  365. 
Focus,  462. 

portabilis  v.  pruns 

badllus,  155. 
Fcenum— fttoum  cardum, 

476. 
Fsnus,  440. 

— — « nauticum,  442.  n. 
—  undariumo.  unda 

usurae,  441. 
Follis,  383. 
Forib  exigere  v.  ejicere, 

413. 
Forceps,  333. 
Forensia,  362. 
Fori,  352. 
Foribus   obdere  peasuhtm 

—  fores  reserare,  458. 
Formula,  66.  110.  199. 
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FoimuU  locionimy  66. 

.-  excidere,  20a 

Formulae  itipulationuin, 

305. 
Formulam  condpere,  199. 
^— ^—  intendera,  200. 
■  juris     antiquiy 

restitui,  in,  66* 
Foro  Yeraari,  in — foro  ce- 

dere — fidem  de  foro  tol- 

lere  —  fori   tabes,   &c 

502. 
Fortuna  virilis,  497. 

-  muliebris,   290. 
Forum  Appii,   Aurelium, 

&c.  71. 

—  Romanum— Nerras 
^-boarium  —  piscarium, 
&c.  503. 

Forus,  293.  352.  402.  414. 
Fraena  injicere,  concutere 

— mordere— lupata,  490. 
Fraenum,  49a 
Frangere  cervicem,  233- 
Frigidarium,  385. 
FrJtillus,  402. 
Fnimentum  decumanum 

— imperatum,  67. 
Fruticcs,  478. 
Fucus,  S69. 
Fugitivarii,  35. 
Fulcra,  379. 
Fulmen,    Titium  comitio- 

nim,  93. 
Funales  equi,  489. 
FunambuU,  schoenob&ts  v. 

neurob&tas,  310. 
Funarium,  396.  n. 
Funditores,  318. 
Fundos  emancipare,  52. 
Fundus,  51.  64. 
Funera,  414. 

indictiva,  157. 
Funea,  352. 
Funus  indictiTum— H»D8o- 

rium — publicum— colla- 

tivum  —  taciturn  .—acer- 

bum  -.-  translatitium  -— 

commune,  417, 
Furca,d5. 

—  V.  furdlla  p.  m- 
rumnula — furc&  ezpel- 
lere,  ejicere,  483. 

Fqrdfer,  35. 

Fure8,207. 

Furiae,  243. 

Furtum  conceptum,   168. 

200. 
— —  manifestum,  208. 
Fusia  lex,  172.  n. 
Fustuarium,  232.  341. 
Fuaus,  460. 


Grabinus  cinctusy  69. 
Galea,  319. 
Galericulum,  376. 
Galgrus,  367. 
Galli,  269. 
Gallia  togata,  43. 
Gausapa,  364. 
Geroiuare  — pilam  volan- 

tem,  383. 
Gemmas,  373. 
Gemoniie,  234. 
Genethliaci,  259. 
Genium  defraudare— genio 

indulgere,  244. 
Genius,  244. 
Gens,  46. 
Gente,  sine,  29. 
Gentem  babere,  68.  n. 
Gentes,  28. 
Gentiles,  28. 
Gentilitia,  62. 
Gestatio,  384. 
Gladiator  plurimarum  pal- 

marum,  305. 
Gladiatores  —  supposititii 

V.    subditltii  —  postula- 

titii  —  fiscales  v.  Caesa- 

riani  —  caterraril  —  me- 

ridiani,  301. 
Gladiis  recedere,  a,  300. 
Gladios    hebetea  v.  rudes 

ponere,  304. 
Gladiua  et  hasta,  LI 2. 
plumbeua,  300. 


Globus  v.  orbis,  333. 
Glutinatores,  454. 
Gradus  mflitaris,  327. 
Graecostasis,  73.  n.  286. 
Graphium,  448. 
Gratias  v.  Charites,  238. 
Greges,  296. 
^— -  et  armenta,  478. 
Gubemaculum,  350. 
Gubernator,  354. 
Gustatio,  389. 
Gustus,  389. 
Guttus,  386. 
Gymnasium,  297. 
Gymnosophistie,  416. 
Gynsceum,  463. 
Gypsatus,  32. 

Habe  tibi  tuas  res,  413. 

Habena,  35. 

Habenas    flectere  —  dare, 

adducere,      supprlmere, 

&c.  490. 
Hsdi,  490. 

Haeredem  nuncupare,  SS, 
Haeredes  ascendentes— ^e- 

scendentes — coUaterales, 

59. 
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Haeredes  inatituti,  57. 
secundi,  57. 


Haereditas  jacens,  50. 

sine  sacris,  75. 

Haereditatem    cemere,    a- 

dire,  59. 
Hsredium,  469. 
Haerea  ex   asse  —  aemisae, 

triente,  dodrante,  59. 
^—  fiduciarius,  39.  57. 
Harioli  V.  divini,  260. 
Harpagones,  356. 
Harpastum,  383. 
Hanispices  et  -inae,  26 1 . 
Haste,  134.  n. 

pura,  335. 

-^  venire,  sub,  82.  53. 

Hastati,  318. 

Hebdonaades  v.  aeptimanaey 
284. 

Helciarii,  354. 

Heliocaminus,  463. 

Helix,  355. 

Heminaria,  445. 

Herdscere  familiam,  54. 

Hercle  —  Meherde  — 
Hercule  dextro,  amico^ 
246. 

Hermae  trunci,  240. 

Hetaeriae,  177. 

Hexapborum,  418. 

Hexeres,  348. 

Hieronlcae,  298. 

Hilaria,  270.  288. 

Hippodromi,  501. 

Hippopera  u.  mantica  p. 
bulga,  483. 

Histriones,  305. 

Hoc  age,  277. 

Holocaustura,  277. 

Hologr&pbum,  56» 

Honorarium,  146.  167. 

Honorati  v.  lionore  hones- 
teti,  111. 

HoplomXchi,  301. 

Horae,  248.  n. 

Hordeum,  474. 

Horologia  solaria  v,  ada- 
tertca,  286. 

Horoscopus,  260. 

Horreum,  476. 

Horii  Caesaris,  &c  468. 

Hospitalia,  989. 

Hospitium — hospitio  con* 
jungi — ^renunciare  hos- 
pitium alicui,  &c.  388. 

Hostes,  43. 

Hosda,  276. 

Hostilis  V.  inimica  pars, 
277. 

Hykdes,  490. 

Hybrids  v.  Ibrida?,  407. 
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Hjrmen    v»     HymeiuvuB, 

247. 11. 
Hypocauston,  S85. 
HypodicUscalus,  451. 
Hypogaa,  429. 

Idus,  28S. 
Ignobiles,  28. 
Ignominia,  119.  232. 
— —   inurebatur    ». 

irrogabatur,  2S2. 
IHcet,  425. 

Illiberalis  quaestus,  26.  n. 
Imago — jus  imagtnum,  28. 
Immunis,  68.  n. 
Imperator,  96.   147.  152. 

S34. 
Imperatores,  100. 
Imperio,  pro--es8ecum  im- 

perio — ^in  justo  v,  summo 

imperio,  97. 
ImperiuiD,  74.  96.  138.  n. 
— —  ut  alicui  esset, 

147. 
Impetritum,   inauguratum 

est,  258. 
Implttvium,  462. 
In  procinctu,  55. 
Inaugurari,  prodi  v.  capi, 

266. 
Inauguratio,  49.  83. 
Inaures,  S7a 
Inoerare    genua    deorum, 

275. 
Incendiarii,  175. 
Incestus,  407. 
Inctlia,  471. 
Inclti— ad    incitas    redac- 

tus»  403. 
Incudi  reddere  versus,  449. 
Indica,  fac  pretium,  204. 
Indicere    conventus  ^  fo- 
rum, 145. 
Indictio,  67. 

■  munenim,  341. 
Indigetcs,  9l..n. 
Inducere  locationes,  118. 

■  nomen,  57. 

■  SCtum,  13. 
Indusium  v.   subucula, 

364. 
Infames,  7. 
Infectio  nanus,  201. 
Infelici  arbori  suspendito» 

233. 
Inferice,  425.      ' 
Infrequentes,  340. 
Infula,  265. 
Ingenui,  31. 
Inoculatio,  479. 
InoflSciosus — ^per  querelam 

hiofficiosi,  57. 


Inquilinus,  52. 
Inquisitionem  dare,  231. 
Inscriptus,  35. 
Insigne,  349. 
Insilia,  460.  n. 
Insitio,  479. 
Instita,  358. 
Institores,  207. 
Instituere    accusationero, 

219. 
lustituta,  196. 
Instrumento  scriptum, 

205. 
Insula,  457. 
Insuls,  52. 

i£oU»,  248. 


Judex 

ceps  judicum,  281. 
Judicatum  solvi,  813. 
Judicem  ejerare,  218. 

ferre  alicuit  218. 

subsortiri,  285. 
Judicesy  113.  281. 

•  edere,  285. 

•  Gracchaoi,  SS. 
-  Fedanei,  214. 
'  select!,  811. 


Insularum  domini,  52. 

—  procuratores, 

5S. 
Intercalares  priores,  281. 
Intercalaris  mensis  v.  Ma- 

cedonius,  281. 
Intercedere,  12.  102. 
Interceptores    litis  allenaS] 

223. 
Intercessio      Tribunorum, 

84. 
Interdicere  bonis,  112. 
Interdicts,  112.  202. 
Interdictio  ignis  et  aqusB] 

63.  233. 
Interfari  tribuno,  179. 
Interpretes,  82. 
Interregnum,  100. 
Interrex,  95.  100. 
— — ^-  prodebatur,  80. 
Interrogatio,  205. 
Intestabiles,  227. 
Intestatus,  59. 
Invergere,  278. 
Irrogare  pcenam  v,  mulc- 

tam,  85.  219. 
Iselastici  ludi,  298. 
Iter,  51. 

Jani  templum,  500. 

Janiculum,  494. 

Janitor,  458. 

Jauua,  457. 

Janus— Jani — Janus  sum- 
mus  ab  imo  —  Januae — 
coelestis  janitor  aulae  — 
dextro  Jano  ports  Car- 
mentalis,  242. 

Jentaculum,  378. 

Jove  frigido,  sub  —  dex- 
tro Jove,  235. 

Jubere  legem  v.  rogatio- 
nem,  85. 

Judex — ad  v.  apud  judi- 
cem agere,  experiri,  liti- 
gare,  petere,  210. 


Judida,  197. 

*— —  centomvinlifty 

211. 
— —  exeroere,  1  IS. 
Judicium  basts,  811. 
— —  quadruplex, 

211. 

■  recupentoriiim, 

211. 
— —  subacribere^  800. 
— ^—  turpe,  1 19.  «. 
Jugales  equi,  489. 
Jugerum,  444.  472. 
Jugo  cogere,  sub — jngiim 

subire,  &c.  489. 
Jugum,  460. 
Jumentum   dorsuarinm  — 

ditellarium,  482. 
Juniaoi  Latini,  40. 
Juniores,  77. 
Juno,  235. 
—  moneta,  436. 
Jupiter,  235. 
—  Indigca,  246. 
Jura    gentium  v.  gentiliay 

29. 
Jurare  in  leges,  98. 

-^  in  acta,  153. 
Jurati  homines,  225. 
Jure  oessio   v.    oesaio   in 

jure,  53.  201. 

fundi,  51. 

mancipti,  53. 

— —  nexi,  53. 
Juridicus    Alexandrins 

civitatis,  149. 
Juris  studiod,  periti,  162, 

163.  sui  ease,  47. 
Jurisdictio,  96.  198. 
Jus   JEliannm  —  Flavia- 

num,  &c  165. 

—  applicationis,  72. 

—  calcis  ooquendflB;,  51. 

—  censiks,  60. 
.—  civiutis,  42. 

—  connubii,  43. 

—  dominii  legitimi,    43. 
53. 

—  et  lex,  160. 

—  gentilitatis  et  fiunilic, 
43. 
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Jm  honorarium,  1 10,  111. 

195. 
— -  hononim,  62. 

—  imaginum,  28.  129.n. 

—  Italicum,  43. 

—  Latii,  43.  64. 

-—  libertatis  inumnutuni, 
63. 

—  militiB,  60. 

•->  mortuum     inferendi, 
50. 

—  natune  —  publicum  — 
ciTile—  gentium  —  prae- 
diatorium — feciale  —  le- 
gitimum  —  consuetudi- 
nifl,  161,  162,  163. 

—  patronatAs,  48. 

—  praetorium,  111. 

-— prima,  secundie,  ter- 
lis,  quarUe,  et  quintae 
relationis,  12. 

—  proYindarum,  43. 
-»  public^  epulandi,  8. 

—  Quiritium,  43. 

—  reiationls  prims,  &c. 

—  aacTorum,  62. 

—  sufiragii,  42.  62. 

—  testamenti  et  hasredi- 
tatis,  43. 

—  tribunates      petendi, 
122. 

—  tribtttorum,  60. 

—  trium  liberorum,  186. 

—  tutels,  43. 

—  Tocari  in,  129.  198. 
Jus|urandum,  316. 
Justa  funebria,  417. 
Justitium,  292.  427. 
Justus  equitatus,  317. 
Juvenes,  25. 

Ka!end«,  283. 
— —  intercalares, 

283. 
tristes  —  oeleres, 

442. 
Kalendares  fasti,  251. 

Lacerna,  364. 

Lacus,  395. 

I*asna,  266.  364. 

Lana,  459. 

Lanist®,  299. 

Lapidem    JoTem    jurare, 

213. 
Lapillus — notare  diem  me- 

Uoribus  lapillis,  229. 
I4ipis  specularis  v.  Phen- 

gites,464. 
ad  tertium  lapidem, 

ite.  510. 
Lapsus  rotarum,  355. 


Laqueariav.  lacunaiia,  466. 

Laquearxi,  301. 

Lar,  245. 

Lares    domestic!   et  fami- 

liares  —  compitales      et 

▼iales — mtlitares  et  ma- 

rini,  244. 
Larvae — Larvati,  260.  421. 
Latifundia,  478. 
Latinitas,  64. 
Latium  —  in  dvitatem  ye- 

nire,  per,  64. 
Latus  clavus,  6.  99. 
■  ».    tunica    laticla^ 

▼ia,  7. 
Latus  tegere — latus  aper- 

tum  V.  nudum  dare,  304. 
Laudatio,  228.  420. 
Laudicoeni,  215. 
Laureatae  fores,  458. 
Laurigeri  penates,  458. 
Lautumiae,  41.  232. 
Lavema,  247. 
Lecti  V.  tori,  379. 
Lectica  octopb6ros  v.  oc- 

topb5rum,  484.  n. 
Lecticae,  418.  483. 
Lectistemium,  241.  n. 

275. 
Lectos,  380. 
— —  fuoebris,  416. 
Legare  aliquem  sibi,  144. 
Legata,  57. 

per  damnationem. 


58. 


58. 


58. 


-  per  prsBceptionem, 
-per  Tindicationemi 


sinendi  modo,  58. 
Legatarius,  57. 
Legati,  144. 

Cssaris,  148. 

Legatio  libera,  144.  194.  n. 
Legatum  capere,  187. 
Lege  agere,  198. 
Legem  abrogare,  derogare, 

subrogare,  obrogare,  88. 
■  antiquare,     vetare, 

87,  88. 

ferre,  82. 

jubere,  82. 

perferre,  88. 

proponere  v.  pro- 

mulgare,  82. 

rogare,  82. 

—  suadere,  82. 
Leges,  195. 
agrariae  —  fhimen- 

tariae---de    levando    foe- 

nere— de  novis  tabulis — 

leges  foenebres,  1 26. 


L^es  consulares,  tribuni- 

tiae,  decemTirales,  16a 
-^—  de  ambitu.  163.  n- 
•— —  curiatae,  140. 

-  ».    decemTirales, 
142. 

■  duodedm    tabula- 
rum,  160. 

■  municipales,  68. 
regiae,  141. 

tabellariac,  86, 

figere   et    refigere^ 

89. 

scribere,  95.  141. 

Legjones,  317. 

Legts  actio,  47. 
— -  suasor  ».  auctor,  82. 
LegiUmi  liberi,  407. 
Legitimus  equus,  23. 
Leguleius,  201. 
Lemures,  421. 
Lemuria,  289. 
Levare  terri,  46. 
Lex  annalia,  98. 

—  annua,  1  la 

Christiana,  164. 

curiata,  74. 

curiata    de  imperb, 

75.  n. 

—  regia  ».  imperii,  22, 
Libataedapes,  387. 
Libatio,  277. 

Libelli,  452. 

—  imperatoriso.  epis- 
tole,  21.  133. 

Libellus  memorialis  v.  n- 

tionalis,  452. 
'  postulationnm, 

223. 
Liber,  447. 
Liberalia,  288. 

■— —  studia   (».    humiu 

nitatis),  168. 
Liberi,  31. 
Libertas  justa,  39. 

—  Tindicare  in  liber- 

tatem,  38. 
Liberti  et  Libertini,  31. 
Ltbertinarii,  415. 
Libertino  patre  natus,  6. 
Libitina  —  Libitinam  ev»- 

dere,  415. 
Libra,  445.  n. 
Librae  pondo,  437. 
Libram,  per  aes  et,  47. 
Libraria  et  -um,  455. 
Librarius,  228.  n. 
Librator,  508. 
Libripens,  55* 
Liceri  digito,  204* 
Licia,  460. 
Licitator,  204. 
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Lictores  —  Lictor  primus, 

proximus  v»  postremufl, 

V,  Bummuiy  158. 
Ligo,  472. 
LigulA,  365. 
Lilia,  344. 
Limae  labor  —  lim&   mor- 

dadiis  uti,  448. 
Lrimare  opiu,  448. 
Limites — ^limes  decimanusy 

481. 

'  agrorum,  184. 
Linea  sacra,  403. 
Lineatores,  299. 
Linteones,  459. 
Lintres,  347. 
LiDum,  475. 
Liquet,  non,  215. 
Lira,  472. 
Lirare,  472. 
Litare,  426. 
Literatus  —  uma   literata, 

&c.  35. 
Litem  in  suam  rem  yertere, 

223. 
— ^-  redimere,  201. 

■  ■   suam  facere,  217. 
Litera    tristis  —  salutaris, 

229. 
Liters,  453. 

■  laureata,  334. 

majusculs,  110. 

Lites  componere,  178.  198. 
Litigatores,  200. 

Litis  astimatio,  181. 

*—  ooDtestatio,  213. 

Lituus,  257.  326. 

LixsB,  324. 

Locarii,  303. 

Lod,  224. 

Loco  Consular!  v.  Praeto- 

rio,  109. 
Loculus,  425.  45a 
Locuples  testis,  528. 
Lodix,  380. 
Loilca,  302.  319.  344. 
Luceres,  22.  69. 

—  posterioresy  22. 
Luctus,  427. 

Lucus,  274k 
Ludi  Circenscs,  293. 
— —  extraordinarii  .—  sa- 
culares  —  stati,  293. 

—  magni  v.  Romani,290. 
— —  Osci — Ludicrum  Os- 

cum^  306. 

—  scenici,  305. 

—  votivi,  274.  293. 
Ludus  Trojce,  298. 
Lugubria  sumere,  428. 
Luna,  244.  366. 
Lunate  pellis — ^planta,  366. 
Lunatici,  260. 


Luperci  —  Luperca],  Lu* 
percalia  —  Luperci  Fa- 
biani  et  Quintiliani,  268. 

Lustrare  (to  go  zouod,  sur- 
vey), 78. 

Lustrum*  79. 

coodere,  79.120. 


Lyrophatici— lympbaticus 
payor  —  nummi,  auri 
lymphatici  —  mens  lym- 
phata  Mareotico^  260. 

Macellum,  503. 

MacrocoUa,  447. 

Msniana,  294.         . 

Magister,  268. 

coUegii,256.262. 

— ^—  equitum,  140. 

-^— ^— —  morum,  120. 

-^^^—  societatis,  23. 

Magistimtum  per  leges  ca- 
pere,  108.  ^^^ 

Magistratus,  96. 
— ^—  crearei,  decla- 
rare,    nomlnare,  dicare, 
renuntiare,      designare, 
rogare,  88. 

^— ^-^  ordinarii— ex- 
traordinarii —  majores  et 
minores  —  curules,  97. 

MajesteUs  crimen,  1 28. 1 46. 

Malleoli,  479. 

Malus,  350. 

Manceps,  50. 

Mancipatio,  52.  205. 

Mancipes,  61.  163.  215. 

Mancipi  res,  50. 

Mancipia,  32. 

Mancipii  esse  sui,  52. 

Mandpio  dare,  52. 

Mandpium,  51.  53.  n.  66 » 
n. 

Mandata,  195. 

Manes,  421 . 

Mangones  r.  yenalitii,  32. 

Manicae,  232. 

Manipulus,  317. 

Manni,  484. 

Mansio,  323. 

Mansiones,  511. 

Mantile,  382. 

Manu  gubemare  omnia,  1 4. 

Manuleatus,  362. 

Manum  conserere-^manu 
asserere,  202. 

Manumissio  per  censum, 
▼indictam,  et  testamen- 
tum,  38. 

— — —  per  epistolam 
—  per  mensam  —  inter 
amicos,  39. 

Manus  injectio,  201 . 

Mappa  et  mantile,  382. 


MappaMegaleiiaca,  996.  n. 

Mappam  o.  pauium  mit- 
tere,  296. 

Marga,  471. 

Margarita,  51. 

Marginarii  -—  Marginety 
5ia 

Maritare  ordines,  186. 

Mars  V.  Mayors  —  yalere 
Marte  forensi— «uo  alie> 
noque  Marte  pugnare  — 
nostro  Marte  aiiquid  p^ 
ragere  —  alteio  Marte— 
Man  tuus,  239* 

Marsupium,  362. 

Marsya,  503. 

Martis    ultoria    tempIiuDy 

5oa 

Mastigia,  35. 

Mathematid,  243.  it.  259. 
Matrimi,  405. 
Matrons,  406. 
Matronalia,  288. 
Mausoleum,  428. 
Mavortes,  359. 
Mazonomum,  39 !• 
Mediastinusy  34^ 
Medicamina  v.   lenodniay 

369. 
Medicare  Aico,  460. 
Medimnus,  445. 
Melancboiid,    cardifci  et 

phrcnetid,  260. 
Membrana,  447. 
Mensa  Pytbagorica.  451. 
prima  ti.  se 

381. 
Mensa,  381. 
Mensam  apponere^ 

yere,  381. 
Mensarii     v,    trapexitse, 

441. 
Menstruum,  36. 
Mephitis,  247. 
Mercenarily  34. 
Mercurius  —  Mercurialei 

viri,  240. 
Merenda,  378. 
Merere  equis,  342. 
Meta,294» 
Metetores,  323. 
Metropolis,  136. 
Micare  digitts,  404. 
Miles  manipularisy  330. 
Militares  tribuni,  95* 
Milites,  317. 
Militia  mutatioy  341. 
Milliariumy  443. 

aureumy  510. 


Mimogriiphi,  310. 

Mimus,  310. 

Mina,  436. 

Minenri — enaak    MineryA 
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— ^pingui  Minenrft — in. 

TiU  MiDerrA-^nuMiiMr' 

run,  flc.  docet,  336. 
Ministrator,  914.  n. 
Ministri,  113.  273.  391. 
Mirmillones,  301. 
Mino  bonesta  «. 

ignomiiiion  •— 

— gratiofls,  343. 
Mi88UB,S96. 

■  snriua,  297.  n. 
Mitfanu,244. 
Mitr«,  369. 

Mittere  mappam,  296.  n. 

Mitti  in  bona  alicujus, 
199. 

Modius,  445. 

'  iniquus,  36.  n. 

Monilia,  370. 

Monopodiiim,  382. 

Monoxyla,  347. 

Mons  Sacer,  18. 

Montes —  Palatinus  —  Ca^ 
pitolinus  v.  Tarpeius  — 
Aventinus  v.  Murcius  v. 
Remonius  —  Quirinalis 
V.  Caballinus—  Cslius 
«.  LateraniM — Viminalis 
— •  Esquilinui,  492, 493, 
494. 

Monumenta  Emilia— Mo- 
numentom  Marii,  9.  n. 

Moiam  fiicere,  12. 

Moratores,  294. 

Morbus  oomitialis,  84. 

Mora,  233. 

Movere  tribu,  39.  n.  91. 

Mulcta  V.  damnum,  232. 

■  et  pignoris  cap- 
done,  8. 

Mulctam  dicere,  irrogare, 
123.  n. 

■  petere  et  repetere, 
224. 

Mull  Mariani,  483. 
MuUo,  491. 
Mulsum,  389. 
Multatitium      argenturo, 

131. 
Multitia,  371.  n. 
Mundus,  74.  n. 

muliebris,  368. 

Munera,  54.  299. 
— — ^—  capere,  68. 
Munerarius,  299. 
Munictpes,  42. 
Municipia,  42.  68. 
Munidpiorum     8tationet», 

73.  n. 
Munidpium,  68.  n. 
Muoifices,  325.  n. 
Munus,  68.  n. 


Munus   consukre 

nere^  110. 
— ^  edicere, 

dare,  301. 
-^— ^  equitum,  23. 

gladlatorium,  316. 


Musse,  240. 
Muflcultts,  345. 
Museum,  455. 

■  V.  musinun  opus, 
465. 
Musteus  liber,  396. 
Mutatione^y  511. 
Mutum,  395. 

Nsenia  v,  lessus,  419. 
Nardum,  387. 
Natal  is  dies  colonise^  70. 
Natalitium    sidus,    259. 

244.  n. 
Natio  officiosissima,  81. 
Naturales  liberi,  407. 
Nauderus,  353. 
Naumacbia,  299.  502. 
Nauttt,  346.  353. 
NaTalessodi,  353. 
NaTalia,  352. 
Navicularium  facere,  353. 
Navarchi,  353. 
NaTes  actuarial,  349. 

—  (Brats,  rostratsB,  351. 
— —  biremes,  triremes — 

quinqueremest;.  penteres 
—  bexeres,  348. 

caudicarise,  347. 

—  ceratae,  350. 

—  Libums,  349. 

—  longa  et  onerariae, 
348. 

—  speculatoriaB,    reo- 
torin,  gravesque,  &c349. 

—  sutiles,  347. 

tectae,  352. 

Navis  exercitor,  207. 

magister,  207.  354. 

Negotiator,  207. 
Negotiorum  gestor  v.  pro- 
curator, 207. 

Nemesis,  275. 

Neptunus  —  Neptunia 
Troja— uterque  Neptu- 
nus, 237. 

Nervus,  232. 

Neii,  44. 

Nexu  traditio,  52. 

Nezum,  53.  n. 

Nobiles  et  novi,  27,  28. 

Nobilisr  25.  n. 

Nobilitas,  27.  n. 

Noroen,  30.  442. 

— —  accipere,  81. 

Nomenclator,  40. 


Nomina  facere  ^appellare 
de  nomine  •*  transcri- 
bere  nominain  alios,  dec 
442. 

tria,30. 

— ^—  transcribera  in  lo- 
dos,  192. 

-  dare,  314. 


NoDaa,  283. 

Notae,  157.  165. 

Notare  diem  creti  v.  car- 
bone— notare  V.  signara 
diem  lactei  gemmi  v. 
alba — meiioribus  lapiU 
lis,  229. 

Notarii  —  notis  ezdpere, 
157.  45a 

Notas  inurere,  116.  ] 

Novas  tabulae,  45. 

Noyalis  o.  -e^  o,  vervac- 
tum,  473. 

NoTells,  196.  ft.  197. 

Norendiale,  426. 

Novi  homines,  28. 

Nubera,  409. 

Nubilarium,  476. 

Nuces  spargere~-relin. 
quere,  411. 

Numella,  35.  n. 

Numerum,  bibere,  ad,  401. 

Nummi  ▼ictoriatl,  4S4» 

— —  adulterini,  175. 

Nummularii,  133.  441. 

Nummus,  433. 

asper,  tritus,  436. 

Nuncupare  vota,  104. 

Nuncupatio     testameoti, 
56. 

Nundinae,  81.  178.  n.  284. 

Nuptiae,  406. 

Nuntiatio,  84. 

Nymphae  Oreades— Dry- 
ades,  Hamadryades,  Nai- 
Sdes  V.  Naiades— Nere- 
ides, Oceaniddes,  848. 

Nymphaeum,  501. 

Obaerati,  44. 

Oblado,  67. 

Obligata  publico,  162. 

Obnuntiare,  84. 

Ob61us,  436. 

Obrusaa,  435. 

Obsignare  —  signis  eorum 
obiugnabantur,  S6. 

Obstrigilli,  365. 

Obvagulatum,  227.  n. 

Obvendones  et  reditus  na- 
vis, 207. 

Ocdnere— si  avis  occinue- 
rit,  83. 

Ocreoe,  319. 
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Octophoros,  404. 

Oculi,  479. 
Odeum,  501. 
(Enopolium,  394. 
Officio,  prjecedentU  loogi 

agminis,  393. 
Officina,  454.  n. 
Officium,  104.  409. 

facere,  360. 

OUaB,  280. 
Omina,  858. 
Onus  militum,  328. 
Opera  una,  &c.  473. 
Operae  conducts,  26. 
Opisthogr&phus,  449. 
Opponere  pignori,  162. 
Optima  lege,  88. 
Optimatea,  28. 
Optimo  jure,  51.  88. 
Optiones,  321. 
Oraculum,  259. 
Oram  lolvere,  352. 
Oratione  principia  cautum, 

21. 
Orbi  orbfleque,  23.  n. 
Orchestra,  7.  3151. 
Ordine  feoere,  17. 
Ordinea,  2. 
— ^— —  roaritare,  186. 
Orgiav.  Dionysia,  243. 
Omatrii,  369. 
Oscines,  83.  256. 
Ostenta,  255. 
Ostta,  355. 
Ostiariui,  36. 
Ostraciamua,  229. 
Ova,  295. 
Ovatio^  339. 
Oviie,  86. 
Oyo  usque  ad  mala,  ab, 

389. 

Paedagogi,  341.  45a 
Fbganalia,  76. 
Pagaoi,  62.  584. 
Palantra,  297.  502. 
Palangae  v.  scutulae,  S55* 
Palare  vites,  480. 
Palaria,  327. 
Palatini,  268. 
Paiatium  -^  Paladna   do- 

mus,  492. 
Palea,  477. 
Pales,  247. 
Pali,  480. 
PaliUa,  1.  289. 
Palimpsestos,  449. 
Palla,  358. 
Palladium,  236. 
Pallas,  235. 
Pklliati,  357. 
Palma  lemniscata,  297. 


Palmae,  480. 

Palmus,  443. 

Palttdamentum,  322. 

Palus  th  -aria,  327. 

Pan,  246. 

Pancratiastae,  502. 

Pandectae  v.  digesta,  196. 

Panem  et  Circenses,  156. 

Pantheon,  499. 

Pantomimi,  310. 

Papyrus,  447. 

Par  impar  ludere,  403. 

Paraphema,  405. 

Parasanga,  443. 

ParasSmon,  349. 

Pares,  243. 

Parentalia,  426. 

Parma,  319. 

Parochi,  387.  n. 

Parricidae— Parriddium, 
292. 

Partes  navi%  35a 

Partxarii,  47a 

Passus,  443. 

Pater  fidudartus,  48. 

palratus,  265. 

patriae,  151. 

Patera,  28a 

Patibulum,  159. 

Patrem  ciere  posse,  3. 

Patres  minonim  et  mijo- 
lum     gentium  »  Con- 
scriptt,  3. 
■  juoiores,  2.  n. 

Patria    Germana  —  com- 
munis, 42. 
potestas,4«. 

Patribus  auctoribua,  18. 

Patricii,  25.  n. 

'  roigorum  gentium^ 
329. — In  numerum  pa- 
triciorum  o.  inter  patri- 
dos  adscire,  2.  n. 

Patrima  virgo,  405. 

Patrimi  et  matrimi,  405. 

Patroni,  26.  219. 

Pausarius,  354. 

Pavimenta    sectilia  v»  em- 
blemataTermiculata,465. 

Pavire  terram,  83. 

Pecten  o.  spatta,  46a 

Pecuarius,  61. 

Peculatus,  146. 

Peculium,  36.  47. 

castrenae^     47. 


SS»  n. 

Pecunia,  438. 

Pedes  velorum,  351. 

Pedibus  cretatis  v.  gyp- 
satis,  32. 

Pegmata  v.  -ae,  pegmires, 
303. 


Pellis— sub  peUibu  faic. 

mare,  325. 
Penatea    poblid  •—  pene- 
tralia, 244. 
PendSre-bonaa 
Pensitatio  < 

tionis— indirtkmiis  67* 
Pentathlum,  297. 
Penula,  364. 
Perduellio,  79.  817. 
Peregrini,  43.  78. 
Peremptorium    cdlctom, 

112. 
Petgamena,  447. 
Periscelis,  365. 
Peristylium,  298. 
Peiones,  366. 
Perorare,  13. 
Penogare,  11. 
Persequi    haereditatea   ant 

syngrapba%  18. 
Perseverare  usque  aidaen- 

tentiam,  294. 
Persona,  308. 
Pertica,443. 
Pes,  443.— pedibus  fcfre 

sentendam,  IS.-^faecre 

pedem— cumre  utioque 

pede,351. 
Pessulus,  458. 
Petasatus,  868. 
PeUbBus,  84a  367. 
Petauristas  —  pctaoram, 

310. 
Petitio  hasreditatia,  804^ 
Petitor  V.  actor,  198. 
PetorritBra,  486. 
PhsBCada,  365. 
Phalene,  335. 
Pharos,  355. 
Pignora  casdere,  9.  n. 
Pignore  contendere  etfli- 

craroento,  803. 
Pignus,  440.«. 
Pila  yelox,  383. 
Pilani,  318. 
Pileati,  32. 
Pilentum,  486. 
Pileum  Tocare,  ad,  40. 
Pileus,  367. 
Pinaootheca,  461. 
Pinarii,  269. 
Pistrinum,  35. 
Pittacia,  899. 
Placet,  14. 

Placita  impeFatorum,  108. 
Plagiarii,  176. 
Plaguls,  483. 
PlanipMes,  310. 
Plaustra  «.  aamca  BooUs^ 

487. 
Plaustrun,  487. 
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Fkasa%  SI  I. 

Plebeii,  25. 

PlebJacita,  18. 92. 125. 16a 

Plebfl,  25. 

-^*-—  nitdca,  25. 

— —  urbanBy  25.  62. 

-^—  KlTit,  dS. 

Flutei,  S45. 

Pluto,  242. 

Plutos,  236. 

Pocala,40a 

Poditim»  902. 

Poens  militares,  340. 

Politer  o.  ptitiariuBy  470. 

Pollex,  443. 

Poilioe  trunei,  314. 

—  laudare    utfoqne, 
304. 

Pollicem  premere  et  ver- 
tcre,  S04. 

PoUinctores,  415. 

PoUuctum,  275. 

Polymita,  461. 

Pomoerium,  70.  257.  n. 

— — ^—  profenre,    70. 
496. 

Pomomi,  247. 

Pompe,  295. 

Pondo  «uri  V.  argenti,  437. 

PoDto  deijd,  de,  87. 

Pontes  RonuB,  4. 

'  ».  PoDticulit  86. 

Pomifex  Maximus,  250. 

PoDtifices,  249. 

■  apnd  o.  pro  col- 

legio  pontificum  ^—  «>• 
lennia  pro  pontiAce  sus- 
cipere  —  pontifido  jure 
fieri— pro  oollegio  re- 
tpoodere,  251. 

.  ■  ■  Majores  et  mi- 
nores — poDtificum  col- 
legium, 249. 

Pootificum  easom  v.  pon- 
tificales,  263. 

Pops,  273. 

Poppflsanum,  369. 

Populares,  28. 

Popularia»  302. 

Populi  fundi,  64 

Fopulifugium, 
290.  n. 

Populiadta,  160. 

Populus,  25. 

— —  Jubct,  19. 

Porca,  472. 

Porculeta,  421. 

Porcus  Trojtnai,  390. 

Porta,  69.  277. 

carmentalis,  495. 

Ports  castrorum,  323. 
RomiP»495> 


Portenta,  255. 
PorticuB,  383.  504. 

Cbrysippi,  504. 


288.    ft. 


Portisculusy  354* 
Portiter,  61. 
Portorium,  61.  185. 
Portus  Julius,  353. 
Fosca,  343. 

Posse88io,51.  n.  SS.  n. 
Poflsessionis  longs  pmro- 

gativa  e.  praescriptio,  53. 
Posticum,  459. 
Postliminium,  63. 
Postscenium,  313. 
Postsignani,  331. 
Postulationes,  199. 
Postulatlonibus  vacare,  1 98. 
Postulationum  libeUus,2S3. 
Potestas,  74.  96.  145. 
Potestate  patmm  p.  popali, 

esse  in  —  pro,  97. 
Potestatem    habere  -—  ge- 

rere,  96. 
Potitii  et  Pinarii,  269. 
Poto  — » culpd.  potare  ina^ 

gtstrii,  402. 
Prieceptio,  58. 
Praeceptor,  450. 
Prtednctus,  362. 
Frsecipere,  58. 
Prsnones,  157. 
PrsBdes,  61.  218. 
Praedia  libera  —  uitMiia— 

censui  oensendo— serra 

V.  senriittti  obnoxia,  Si 
Prsdiator,  162. 
Frsfecti,  144.  148. 
Praefectora,  7 1. 
IVaefectus,  149. 
■  annon«   v*    rei 


Praemia  mifitaria,  334. 
Praenomen,  29. 
— —  serfonim,  40i 
Praepetes,  83. 
Praarogaiiva,  85. 
Praesides,  148. 
Praratare,  32. 

periculum     jtt« 


dicii,  &C.,  50. 
Prantationes,  201. 
Fraetezta— praeteztata  ami- 

citia— -verba  praateztata, 

859. 
Praetor    maximus,     109. 

137. 

urbanus   et  pare- 


frumentariaa,  136. 
»*—*-—  aquarum,  508. 
— —  castrorum,  325. 
■  Celerum,  100. 
classis,  li:6. 
— ^^—  militaris  sBnuii, 


136. 


135. 


i  morum,  120. 


—  prastono  v. 
cobortibuai, 


prae- 
115. 


torus 

135. 
— ^~  Augustalia,  149. 
— — ^—  urbi «.  urbis,  1 34. 

—  classis,  classis   Mise- 

natum — Ravennatis,  1 36. 

vigilom,  137. 

Praeacae,  419. 
Praaire  verba,  85.  251. 
Prsjurationes,  315. 
Pr»ludexe    v.    proludere, 

304. 


grinus,  110. 
Prstores,  100.  109. 
Praetorta  auctoritas  v.  sen- 

tentia,  109. 

omamenta,  112, 

PraBtorianorum  caatra,  496* 
Praalorii,  II.  109. 
Fraatorium  o.  augurale  v. 

augusule,  323. 
Praevaricari,  478. 
Praeyaricatio^  230. 
Pragmaticus,  215.  m. 
Prandium    caninum,  377. 
Prata,  475. 

Frehensionem  habere,  122. 
Prelum,  395. 
Frensare,  81,  82. 
Friapus,  244. 
Frimani,    secundani,    tor* 

tiani,  &c.,  318. 
Frimipllus  posterior,  321. 
et  primus  pilua^ 


321. ... 
Primo  quoque  tempore,  1 6. 
Frinceps  o.  imperator,  96. 
equestris  ordinisy 


24. 


—  juTentutis,  24. 

—  Senatiks,  151. 

—  sententiaa,  15. 


Principatus,  5. 
Prindpes,  318. 
— —  juventotis,  25. 
Principia,  324. 
Frincipibus  sollta,  22. 

Etruriaa,  255.  ni 


Prindpiis  transversts,  328. 
Principium,  74. 
Prisd  Latini,  265.  n. 
Frivati,  115.  122.253. 
Frivemates,  43. 
Frivilegia,  21.  160.  195. 
Procare  alium,  212. 
Processus  consularis,  104. 
Prodnctu,  in,  SS,  n.  69. 
Proconsul,  143. 
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Procuntor  Cmmna,  149* 
ProcunUoRf,  149.  SS4. 
-^— — -  dromi,  999.  n. 
Prodere  aiupicato,  80. 
Pftxlictetor,  139. 
ProdigU,  855. 
■  procimre>  expiare 

etaYertere»v.aY«niincarey 

979. 
Profitcri,  76.  117. 
PioleUurii,    78.    91.    SIS. 

527,  538. 
Pkolctarius  lemiOy  78. 
Prominorvi  RepromiMor, 

905. 
Promuliia,  389. 
Promukum,  389. 
Promut  condus,  391* 
PropAgiDMy  479. 
Propooere  in  publico,  140. 
Propnrtori  143. 
Propugnaculft,  353>  353. 
ProquiPttor,  138. 
Proreta,  354. 
ProMenium,  313. 
Proscribere  fbiiUm,   do- 
mum,  &c.,  54. 
Proscriptio  bononun,  188. 

n. 
Proterpioa,  848. 
Pnnicia  v.  protecU,  877. 
Protoprazia,  58. 
ProTincia,  105. 
ProrineioB,  104. 
^--i^-^    oonsulares    — 

prmtonm,  105. 
— — «  MnatoriB  et  po- 

pulares    v.    publics  — 

imperatoriflB,  141. 15i.K. 
Provincias  1011111,    parare 

o.    comparand     partiri, 

105. 
PiOTOCatio»  44.  n.  153.  n. 

189.  n. 
Psephitma,  71. 
Psilothrum  v.  dropaz,S75. 
Publicant,  24.  61. 
PugillarM,  450. 
Pullarius,  83.  256. 
Pulmentum,  378. 
Pulpitum,  313. 
Pulvinaria  V.  lecti,  276.482. 
Pulvis  eruditus,  451.  n. 
Punctum  petere  et  cesim, 

304. 
—  omne,  87* 
Pup«,411. 
Pupilli,  59. 
Purpura,  372. 
Puteal  Libonia,  213. 
Puticul«,  498. 


Pyia,433. 
Pyniche,  868. 
Quadrae,  381. 
Quadrigae  —  quadrigaii- 

orum  factioocB,  485. 
Quadrigati,  .434. 
Quadringenta,  83. 
Quadruplatorea,  883. 
Quadruplicatio,  806. 
Quaerera    extra   ordinem, 

114. 
Quasi  tettamenuracere,S6. 
Quasitores    «.    quattorea 

parriddii,  817. 
Quantio»  198. 
Quaestionei,  886. 

•  perpettts— dfi 


repctundis,  de  ambitu, 
de  majestate,  depeculatu 
.^de  falso  o.  crimine 
falsi,  de  aicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,  de  parricidiis  •» 
de  fidei  commissis  jut  di- 
cere,114,  115. 

Qiuntioni  pneesse,  qu»- 
rere,  qusstionei  publicas 
V.  judida  exercere,  114. 

Quastoret,  ISO. 

— ^— "—  candidati  •—  pa- 
latii,  133. 

peregrini,  ISO. 
urbani,  proTin- 


cialet  V.  militares,  131 
QusBstoria  ntas,  133. 
QusMtorii,  11.  109. 
Quaestorium  v.  qussitorium 

forum,  132.  324. 
Quatuor  viri  viales,  133. 
Qui  alia  omnia,  14. 
Quinarius,  434. 
Quincunx,  329. 
Quindecemyiri  taeris  laci- 

undia,  261. 
Quinquatrus  v.  tria,  888. 
Quinquerfimes,  848. 
Quinquertium,  897. 
Quinqueviri  mensarii,  143. 
QuinUna,  324. 
Quintilis,  280. 
Quirinalia,  288. 
Quirinalis  Mona,  493. 
Quirinus,  846. 
Quiritare,  44.  207. 
Quiritarium     dominium, 

Quirites  heatemi,  n.  28. 
Quisquis  es,  274. 

Rabnla,  214. 
Radius  et  -ii,  460. 
Ramnenies  —  poateriores, 
22. 


Ramneacelii,  90*  n. 

Rapina,908. 

Rates,  347. 

Ratio  accept!  et  except! — 

in     rationem    inducere^ 

441. 
Ratiodnatores,  454* 
Rationalis,  149. 
Rationesad  amiumrelme 

^-confcctaa  et  eonsolida- 

tas  deponere,  147. 
Ratiti  nummi,  434. 
Re  int^grA  »  peract^  17. 
Recensum    populi   ageie^ 

12a 
Recepta  sentcntia— reccp- 

tum  jus,  &c,  166. 
Recept!tia  doa— leoeptilias 

■erTua,406. 
Recuperatores,  146.  810. 
Redemptores,  118. 
Redhiberi,  33. 
Redigere    in    publicum, 

138.  fi. 
Reditus  publicoa  ooUigcie 

et  erogare,  149. 
Refhu:tarii,  314. 
Refragari,  88,  83. 
Regid  iaceie— ^regiiapiritos 

<— regia  superbia,  99. 
Regifugium  v.  Fugalia,  103. 

888. 
Regina— R^ia,  866. 
Regio  Palatina,Saburbana, 

Collina  et  Eaquilina,  9a 
Regionea  ttibia,  9a 
Relationem     postulava  -« 

egiedi,  18. 
-^— -  acdpere,  14. 
Relegatio,  63.  833. 
Remandpatio,  48.  413. 
Remi,  350. 
Remis  incumbere  «.    eos 

inbibere,  354. 
Remorum  ordines,  348. 
RemoTere  i.  republica,lS4. 
Rempublicam,  laccre  eoo- 

tra,  17. 

adire  ad  — 


capessere,  138. 


offdinare. 


151. 
Rerouiia,  889.  11. 
Remmciari,  88. 
Repellere  &  consulatu,  &c, 

82. 
Repetundc,  146.  n. 
Replicatio,  906. 
Repotia,  411. 
Repudium,  408. 
— —  mittere,  413. 
Respenio  tumptuosa,  493. 
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Reipublicft,  57«  *-  ne  qtiid 

detrimenti      re^iiblica 

caperet,  20. 
Republic^  de^  indefinitd^- 

de  summi    republicA  v. 

toU  — de  rebus  singulia 

finite,  10. 
Res  corporales   et  incor- 

ponles,  50. 
— —  publics  et  priTftta, 

50. 

religioea,  49. 

lacnB  et  proftakK,  49, 

50. 

—  sanctse,  49. 

—  unifenitstis  .—  nul- 
Uus  —  mancipi,  5a 

Re8cripti^  HS. 

ad  Ubdios,  21. 

195. 

Resigiuure,  56. 

Respooaa  prudentium,  1 95. 
196.  n. 

Resdbilis  ager,  473. 

Restituere  damnatoa  in  in- 
tegrum V.  jttdida,  216. 

Retimunila,  352. 

Retractare  aententiam,217. 

Retrahere,  serroa  fugiti- 
Yoa,  35. 

Reum  l«cere  lege  v.  legi- 
bus,  interrogare,  poatu- 
laie,  223. 

Reus,  82.  198. 

•Rex  Sacrontm,  266. 

—  nemorenstSy  241.  n. 
Rhea,  242. 
Rbeda,486. 
Ricinium,  359* 
Robigus.—  Robigo,  247. 
Robur,  232. 

Rogabantur  Senatores,  11. 
Rogare  eentuiiam,  87. 
legem,  88. 

— -^—  magistratns,  85. 

regem,  98.  n. 

Rogas,  uti,  87. 
Rogatio,  85.219. 
Rogataonem  p.  legem  ju- 

bere,  85. 
■  accipere,88. 

Rogatores,  87. 
Rogus  v.  pyra,  423. 
Roman!,  72. 
Rorarii,  318. 
Rostra,  351. 

Rubras  majorum  leges,  1 95. 
Rubiica,  195. 
Rudiarii — rude  donati  — 

rudis,  305. 
RuDcatio,  474. 
Rtttilio.  RttfuU,170. 


Ruta  caesa,  50. 

Saburra,352. 

Saccus  o.  colum,  395. 

Sacellum  o.  adicula,  274. 

Sacer,  123. 

— —  esto,  88. 

Saccrdotes    omnium     de- 

orum  —  uni   alicui  nu- 

mini  addicti,  249.  273. 
'  summorum  col 

legiorum,  264. 
Sacramentum,  203.  316. 
Sacrata  leges,  179.  190. 
Sacrali  milites,  190. 
Sacrifidum  facere  v.  sacris 

operari,  277. 
Sacrosancti,      121.     125. 

129. 
Ssculares  ludi,  293. 
Saglna  gladiatoria,  300. 
Sagittarii,  318. 
Sagma  —  sagmaria  jumen- 

ta,482. 
Sagum— sagasumere,  322. 
SalAtticum — ^salesurbanie, 

&c  388. 
—  et  Sal  inuro,  276.  388. 
Salarium,  273.  387. 
Salices,  475. 

Salii  —  SaUare  Kumie  car- 
men <— epulari  Saliarem 

in  modum — Saliares  da- 

pes,  267,  268. 
Salinator,  62. 
Salsa  mola— salsa  fruges, 

276. 
Saltus  Saliaris — I^iUonius, 

267. 
Salutare,  104. 
Salutatores,  176. 
Salutem  dicere  v.  mittare 

alicui,  453. 
Sambuca,  344.  tu 
Samnites,  301. 
Sandalium — sandalio  com- 

mitigare  caput,  389. 
Sandaplla,  418. 
Sarcophagus,  425. 
Sarculatio,  474. 
Sarculum,  472. 
Sarracum,  487. 
Satio,  474. 
Satis  dare,  203. 
Satura  lex  —  per  saturam 

arrogatio,  88. 
Saturam,  exquirere  senten* 

tias,  per,  88. 
Saturnalia,  291. 
Satumi  dies,  284. 
Satumus,  241. 
Satyra  v.  satura,  306. 


Scabilia  v,  acabella,  310. 

Scalmus,  350. 

Scamna,473. 

Scaadula,  456. 

Scapha,  347. 

Scapus,  447.  460.  504. 

Scariiicatio,  474. 

Scena   Tenatilis    p.    duc- 

tilis,312. 
Scenid  artifices,  305. 
Sdpio  ebumeus,  101. 
Sdscere  exilium,  22a 
Scorpiones,  344. 
Scrib&  subjidente,  85. 
Scriba,  113.  156. 
Scribendo,  adesse,  15. 
Scribere,  314. 

nummoB  alicuiy 


442. 

Scrinium  v,  Capsa,  45a 
ScripCa  duodecim,  403. 
Scriptum  facere,  156. 
*«—  quastorinm    com- 

panuv,  156.  n. 
Scriptura  —  scriptuariua 

•ger,  61. 
Sculponea,  366. 
Scutula  p.  TesseUa,  479. 
Scutum,  319. 
Secari,  45. 

SecespYta  e.  cultri,  280. 
Sectatores,  176. 
Sectio  et  Sectores,  45. 
Sectionem  vendere^  54. 
Secures,  99. 
Securim  fascibus  adimere, 

101.  158.  n. 
Securis  dolabrata,  472. 
Secutores,  300. 
Sedere,  214. 
in  quatuor  dedm  v. 

equestribus,  23. 
Seges,  473. 
Segestre,  380. 
Segmentum,  37a 
Sella  V.  cathedra,  483. 
'—  curulis  V.  curuleebuTy 

98. 
—  prim&  sedere,  491. 
Sembella,  435. 
Semestre  aurum,  320. 
Semestris  dictatura,  139. 

tribunatus,  320. 

Semones,  246. 
Senacula  v,  curia,  9. 
Senatores  arcessebantur, 

dtabantur,  in   senatum 

vocabantur,  8. 
censebant  juratiy 

13. 

.    ordni,  39. 
pedarii,  14. 
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SenaloiM  juiiu  populi  lec- 

ti,  5. 
Senatoria  aetaa,  5. 
Senatorium  gmdum  ouspi- 

can,  6. 
Senatorias  centiu,  7. 
Senatorum  numerus  legiti- 

mua,  10. 
Senatus,  8. 

— — ^—  consulta,  195. 
coDtulta     vesper- 

tina,  IS. 
I  conniltum,  aucto- 

ritaa,  IS.  16.  n. 
^^—  contultum    indur 

cere,  13. 
'  cooTocabatur  e.  co- 

gebatur,  8. 

—  convenieba^  9. 
decretum,  14. 

^         frequens,  10. 

■  legitimus — indic- 
tiis  V.  edictus,  9. 

■  seminarium,  4. 
Senatum  dare,  9. 

—  edicere  v.  edicere 
ut  aenatus  adeuet,  8. 

-^^—  referre  ad,  11. 
■  legi  in,  3.  138. 

mittcre,  17. 
— ^—  numera  10. 
Senatu  xnovere,  7. 
Senatui  placere — Senatum 

velle  et  «quum  cenaere, 

16. 
Seniores,  77.  n. 
Sententia  maxime  frequens, 

15. 
Sententiam  dicere,  12. 
^— ^—  ire,  in,  14. 
^— ^—  pedibuB  ferre,  15. 
— .— -  primam  pronun- 

ciare,  ut  in  earn  discessio 

fieret,  14. 

priB- 


15. 
Sententin  primae  senator — 

verbo  assentiii,  12. 
Sentina,  350. 
Sepelire,  417. 
Sepes,  476. 
Sepia,  448. 
Septemtrio,  487. 
Septcmviri       epuJonum, 

263. 
SepticoUis    v.     scptemge- 

mina  urbs,  492. 
Septimontium,  492.  n. 
Septum  V.  ovile,  86. 
Sepulcbra  v.    monumenta 

hasreditaria  .-    gentilia, 

&c  422. 


Sequestres,  88. 

Serae,  458. 

Serere  tertio,  quarto,  qulnto 

tulco,  473. 
Serica  Testia,  371. 
Serra,  333. 
Serranus,  30. 
Servare  de  coelo  p.  Cfleluniy 

83.  257. 
Servi,  31. 
— -ab  epistolls  v.  ama- 

nuenaes  a  rationibus  — 

actuarii,  &c.  454. 
inacripti   v.   literati^ 

35. 

producebantur,  32. 

— ^—  novicil  V.  venales  — 

poens,  33. 
— ^—  Ordni  v.  Charoiiita 

—  medici,  cbirurgi,  acri- 
bae,  fabri,  paadagogi,  &c. 
38. 

fructuarii  .»  dotales 

—  ordinaiii  —  receptitii 

—  vicarii  —  peculiarea, 
38.  n. 

Serviles  literae,  34. 

Senritua,  31. 

cloacae — non  altius 

tollendi,  52. 
Servitutem  addici,  in,  33. 
— —  oneris    ferendi  — 

tigni  immittendi,  51. 
^—  revocare,  41. 
Servitutes,  51. 
Sestertium — Sestertia,  436. 
Sestertius,  434.  436. 
Sexagenarii,  149. 
Seztilis,  153.  280. 
Sextula,  59. 
Sibylla  Cumaea—ErythraBa, 

262. 
Sibyllini   libri    v.    versus, 

262. 
Sica  V.  harpe,  301. 
Sicarii,  114. 
Sicilicum,  59. 
Sigillaria,  291. 
Siglas,  165. 
Sigma,  381. 
Signa,  256. 
■         inferre — a  signis  dis- 

cedere,  330. 
•— —  nummos      depositos, 

ad,  132. 
Signata  volumina,  452. 
Signatores,  58.  227. 
Signiferi,  330. 
Signum   pugnae  —  animo 

finire,  258. 
Silentium,  84.  257. 
Silicemium,  427. 


Siliquaa,  475.  yi. 
SimptUum  v,  aimpuTimn, 

28a 
Sinus  —  ainum  effunderc^ 

357. 
Sistere  ae,  199. 
Sttella,  85. 
Smegroata,  369. 
Socci,  307. 

Societatis  magister,  83. 
Socii,  61. 

— ^  navales,  353. 
Sodales  Titii  o.  Titieiiaei, 

266. 
Sol,  244. 
Solaria,  886. 

verBari,  ad,  887. 

Solarium,  463. 
Soleae,  365. 
Solemnia,  18. 
Solldus,  435. 
Solum,  388. 

Italicum,  66. 

Sordidatus,  83. 
Sors,  131.  44a 

excidlc,  859. 

Sortes  Virgiliatiae,  859. 
Sortibus    aequatis,    85. 

259. 
Sortilegi,  859. 
Sortiri  consUia   8emestiia« 

la 
Sortitio,  85.  885. 
Sortito  mittere,  148. 
Spartores  v,  Sparaores,  899. 

n. 
Spatium,  895.  n. 
Speciosi  v.   illustres  equi- 

tes,33. 
Spectaculorum  editor,  29^ 

n, 
Spectare  in  equite,  523. 
Spectio  o.  inspectio,  84. 
Specularia — specular  oor- 

neum,  465. 
Speculatores,  337. 
Speculum,  368. 
SphaBristerium,  383. 
Spina,  894. 
Spinther,  371. 
Splenium  v.   emplastrum, 

369. 
Spolia  opima,  336. 
Spoliarium,  303. 
Spond«,  380. 
Sponsio,  803. 
Sponsionero,  per,  65.  n. 
Sponsionis  pignus — spon- 

sionem   facere  —  spon- 

sione  v.  sacramento  pro- 

▼ocare,  rogare,  quaprere^ 

atipulari,  &c.  803,  804. 
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Sponaorea,  SiB. 

Sponsus  et  sponsAlla,  408L 

Sportula,  71.  215.  393.  fi. 

Sportuls,  361. 

Stadia,  501. 

Stadium,  443. 

Stamen — stamine  nondum 

abnipto  mori*  243.  tu 
StapiflB  v»  stapeda,  320. 
Stare  •—  stare    recto   talo^ 

placere,  308» 
StaUones,  325. 
Stator  —  itatores  praCorii^ 

160. 
Statu  o.  gradu  stare— etatu 

deturfaeri  —  d^d,    ftc. 

304. 
Stega,352. 
Sterquilinium,  471. 
Stibadium,  381. 
Stigmatiaa,  35. 
StiUiddium,  52. 
Stimulus,  489. 
Stipendiuii)  67. 
Stips,  432. 
Stipulatio,  182.  205. 
Stipulator    et    aatipulator, 

205. 
Stirpes,  28. 

Stola — stolatuspudor,  358. 
Stolones,  478. 
Stragula  Testis,  380. 
Stramon,  460.  477. 
Strenie^  55^  433. 
Strigc,  325. 
Strigare,  472. 
Strigilis,  386. 
Strophium,  370. 
Structor,  391. 
Struppi,  311. 
Stylobates,  504. 
Stylus  V.  graphium^stylo 

abstinere  —  stylum  ver- 

tere^  448. 
Subbasilicarii,  506. 
Subligaculum  o.  tubligar, 

309. 
Subornati,  227. 
Subrogatus  v.  suflfectus  est 

(consul),  101. 
Subroctrani,  506. 
Subscribere    judicium    v. 

dicam,  201. 
Subscriptio  censoria,  117. 
Subscrtptores,  223. 
Subsdlia,  11.  39. 

bis  septena,  1 13. 
Subsdlii  imi  tut,  39. 
■  longi  judicatio  — 

—  habitare  in  subsdliis 

— a  subselliis  —  Tersatus 

in    utrisque    subsdliis, 

113. 


aut 


Subsidia,  832. 
Subdgnani,  848. 
Subsortio,  194^ 
Substruction  507.  n. 
Subtemen,  460. 
Subterfugere  censum 

militiam,  38. 
Subucula,  364. 
Succida,  460* 
Succokre  aliquem,  484. 
Sudarium,  365. 
Sudatoria,  385. 
Suffibulum,  271* 
Suffitio^  426. 
Safflamen,  491. 
Sai&agia  ooculta  r.  tMita, 

86.  94. 

aperta,  94. 


>  dirimere»  87* 


SufihigiumiDire  v.ire  10,85. 
— —  mittcre  In,  85* 


refeire^  87. 

nrocare  in,  86. 
Sugge8tu^^  74.  112.  302. 
Suggrandariamy  417. 
Sulci,  473. 

Summojureagere,  168. 
Suovetaurilia,  79. 
Suppara,  351. 
Supplicatio,  275. 
Surculi,  479. 
Suspensa  bona,  54. 
SyWanus,  246- 
Symbolam    dare  —  asym- 
bolus  ad  coenam  Tenire, 
374. 
Symbolum,  326. 
Syngrapha,  205.  450. 

agere  ex,  206. 


Synthesis,  386. 
Syrma  v.  Stola,  308. 

Tabdla  damnatoria  et  ab- 

solutoria,  229. 
Tabellariae  leges,  86. 
TabellariuB,  453. 
Tabema,  454.  n. 
Tabemaculum,  83. 
Tablinum,  459 
Tabula  p.  tabella,  54. 

TOtiva,  275 

Tabuls,  56.  226   227. 
— —  aooepti  et  expensi^' 

131.  228.  441. 

czigus,  373.  n. 

m       nova,  45. 
«—  proscriptionis    — 

tabulsB  Syllas,  174.  n. 
.— —  secunds,  57. 
Tabulam  proscribere— ad 

tabulam  adesse,  54. 
Tabularium,  17. 
Tabulas  accepti  et  expensi 
O  O 


conflcere  «.   domesticaa 
rationes  scribere^  228. 

Tabulate,  52, 

Taciturn  consultum,  15. 

Talaria,  240. 

Talentum,  436. 

Tali,  402. 

TaUo,  232. 

Tarpeius  mons,  498. 

Tatienses,  22.  89. 

posteriores,  22. 


Taurea,  368. 

Taurino   ▼ultu-^taurifbr* 

mis  anmis,  248. 
TegulsB,  463. 
Te^46a 
— tetarma,  819^ 
Temo,  488. 
Temone  sedlere,  labi  v.  ex- 

cuti,49l. 
TempeatiTttm    eonvifiniii» 

377. 
Temple,  274. 
Templum,  74.  88.  257*  «• 
efiari,  257. 


Tepidarium,  385. 
Terminalia,  288. 
Terminus— Dii  Tienniiii» 

247.91. 
Teruncins,  435. 
TerripaTium,  83. 
Tessella,  491. 
Tessera  —  tesserarius,  326. 

hospitalitatis,  388. 

Tessera,  402. 
Tesseram  confringere^  389. 
Testa,  399. 
Testamentarius,  56. 
Testamenti  nuncupatio,  56. 
Testamentum  —  testamen- 

tum  dictare,   obsignare, 

recognoscere,    inducere^ 

&c.,  66. 

-    inoffidosiim. 


57. 
Testes,  226. 
— -  dare,adhibere,cttare, 

colligere,  edere,  proferre^ 

svbomare  v    producere, 

ftc.  — -testium    depod- 

tiones,  227. 
Testimonium    denunciare 

alicui,  227. 
Testudine  facti,  34S. 
Testudines,  345. 
Teztores,  460. 
Thalam^,  349. 
ThaUmitSB,  348. 
Thalaado  v.    Hymenaus, 

4ian. 
Theatnim,  311. 
Thensa  — >  thensam    dcdu- 

rere,  486. 
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Thenn«»  385. 
Tbennopolium«  S94. 
Tholus.  464. 
Thranlts,  348. 
Tibiae — dextrs— sinistrae, 

pares — impares — Lydiie 

— Phrygis,  310. 
Tibialia,  365. 
Tirocinium,  361. 
Tirone8,36i. 
Titulum,  mittere  sub,  54. 
Titulus,  399. 
— ^  V.  inscriptio,  32. 
Toga,  357. 
■         Candida  —  alba,  81. 

—  pexa,  358. 

picta  th  palmata,  103. 

359. 

—  praetezta,  99.  359. 
pulla,  359. 

— —  sordida,  220, 

—  virilis  —  pura,   360. 
361.  n, 

Togam  componere,  358. 
Togata  gens,  357. 
Togatae  (Conusdue),  307. 
Tolleno,  3i5.  n. 
Tollere  filium,  47. 
Tomentum —  Circenae  — 

Lingonicum,  380. 
Tonsores,  376. 
Topiariam  facere,  468. 
Topiarii — Topiarium  opua, 

468. 
Total,  370. 
Torcular  —  Torculum    v, 

prelum,  395. 
Toreumata,  400. 
Torques,  335. 
Torus  et  -al,  38a 
Trabea,  99.  257. 
Tragoedia,  308. 
Traducerc  equos,  24^ 
Tniha,  484. 

Trahcre  candidatum,  82. 
Trama,  461. 
Traosfugae,  341.  n. 
Transire    in    alia    omnia, 

14. 
Translatio  dominii  v.  pro- 

prietatis,  52. 
TransUtiiium,  88. 
TransTCCtio  equiium,  24. 
Transverso  foro,  166. 
Tria  verba,  110. 
Triarii,  318. 
Triarioa,  ventum   est    ad, 

333. 
Tribu   movere  e,    39. 

91. 
Tribula,  477. 
Tribunal,  85.  112. 


Tribuni  aorarii,  170. 
— -^—  comitiati  et  rufuli, 
170. 

laticlavii,  320. 


'legionarii,  170. 
•  militares,  95.  320. 


plebis,  121 
Tribunitii,  11. 
Tribunorum  auxiliumy  13. 
THbunus,  99. 

celenim,99,10a 


Tribus  praerogatiTa,  86. 
ruaticaB  et  uxbanae, 


2.  90. 
Tributum  — ex  censu  -^in 

capita— temerarium,  60. 
Triclinium,  379. 
TrUix,  460. 
Trinum  nundinum»80. 179. 

284. 
Triones  septem — Gemini, 

487. 
Triplicatioi  206. 
Tripodes,  280. 
Tripudium  Solistimum,83. 
Tripus  —  Tripodas  sentire, 

263. 
Triticum,  474. 
Triumphus,  336. 
Triumphe  lo,  339. 
Triumviri  capitales  —  mo- 

netales  —  noctumi,  133. 

—  epulones,  263. 

^— ^^—  reipublicsB  con- 

stituendas,  96. 
Trochus  et  Turbo,  383. 
TrojsB  Indus,  298. 
Tropsa,  506. 
Tuba,  326. 
Tullianum,  232. 
Tumultus  —  tumultuaiii, 

315. 
Tumulus  inanis  v. 

rius  V-  cenotaphion,  414. 

429. 
Tunica,  362. 
>— — *    laticlavia  —  pal- 

mata,  368. 

■  molesta,  234. 
—  recta,  863.  408. 
Tunicatus  populua  o.  tuui- 

cati,  363. 
Turba  forensis,  26. 
Tumia,  22.  321. 
Turres  nobiles  v.  ambula- 

torisB,  345. 
Tusci  libelU,  276.  n. 
Tutela,  59. 

legitima,  59. 

TutelsB  judicium,  60. 

Tutores,  59. 

Tutulus  0.  pileus,  253. 


I^mpfoum,  488. 

Udones,  366. 
Ultrotributa,  118. 

locare,  v.  con- 


ducere,  118. 

Umbilicus-— ad  umbilicom 
adducere,  &c.  449. 

Umbo,  357. 

Umbras,  380. 

Uncia,  58. 

Unctuarium,  386. 

Unguenta,  387. 

Unguentarius,  386. 

Uniyira,  414. 

Unum  pro  omnibua  «.  tri- 
bus, 112. 

Urbem,  esse  ad,  147. 

Urbes,69. 

Uma — ^feralis,  425. 
judicum,  225. 

Ursa    Major  o.  Farrfaasis 
Arctos  e.  Helloe^  487. 

Ursa  Minor,  487. 

Ustriculae,  375. 

Ustrina,  423. 

Usucaptio,  53. 55^  n. 

Usura,44a 

centesima,  44a 

Usurpatio,  53. 

Usus,  51.  n   55.  404. 

— ^—  auctoritas,  53. 

fori,  168. 

Usufructus,  55» 

Utres,  395. 

Uva,  481. 

Uxor,  409. 

Vacatio  militiae,  31 4^ 

Vacantia  bona,  72. 

Vacuna,  247. 

Vadari  reum,  201. 

Vades,  201.  218. 

— ^-^  dare  o.  promitter^ 

201. 
Vadimonium    condperei^ 

differre  —  sisteTe---de9e- 

rere,  201. 

esse  iHf  201. 


Vale,  453. 
Vallum,  323. 
Valva,  457. 
Varietas — sine  ulla 

tate,  15. 
Vasarium,  144. 
Vates  V.   Taticinatores, 

26a  268. 
Vaticanus,  494. 
Vectigal,  6a 
Vectigales,  67. 
Vectigalia,  61.  185. 
*  conducere,  23. 
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Vector  fulmtnls,  491. 

Vectores,  491. 

Veh€«,  487. 

Vehicula,  483. 

VgoTis,  248. 

Vela — pandere  ▼ela—in- 

tendere  brachia  velis— 

vela  facere — subducere— 

remigio  veloque,  351. 
Velad,  77. 
Velites,    318,    319.    822. 

324.  329.  332. 
Venales  Syri,  32.  n. 
Venalitii  p.  Mangones,  32. 
Venado,  298. 
Veneris  Mends,  238. 
Vend  altani  v.   apogaei— 

tropaei,  482. 
Ventilabrum,  477. 
Venus  —  dicendi  Veneres, 

238. 
— ^  V.  jactus   Venereus 

V.  basilicus,  402. 
Ver  sacrum,  274. 
Verba  facere,  13. 
^—  novisdmay  425. 
Verbena,  279. 
Verbis  direcds,  38. 
^*—  imperatlvis,  57. 
■  precativis,  39.  57. 

Verbera,  232. 
Verbero,  35. 
Ver^lias  49a 
Vemacula  lingua— Teniae, 

33. 
Versunun  facere,  1 77. 
Versus  Fescennini,  306. 
Vertere  cadum,  396. — Ki 

bend  veruint,  408. 
Vertigo,  38. 
Vertumnus  —  Vertumn  (s 

nalus  iniquis,  247. 
Verractum,  473. 
Vespillones,  418. 
Vesta,  236. 

Ktema,  271. 

Vestem  mutare,  220. 
Vestes  Tariae,  371. 
Attalicae,  461. 


Vestes  bombydnse— serlcsB 

— holosericae,  371.  n. 
Vestibulum,  457. 
Vestimenta  forensia,  362. 
■  Syrmatina,  461. 

Vestis  serica,  371. 
— —  servilis,  376. 
-^—  sofdida,  220. 

—  stragula,  380. 
Veterator  —  servi    vetera- 

tores,  S3. 
Veto,  122. 

Vezillarii,  331.  343.  534. 
Vexillum,  331.  335. 
ViB  publicsB,  510. 
— —  aciei,  329. 

—  castrorum,  235. 
Viales  quatuor  Tiri  v.  ▼!- 

ocviri,  133. 
Viam    munire,     stemere, 
509. 

—  inire  et  redire,  203. 
Viaticum,  144. 
Viatores,  159. 
Vicarius,  135. 

— ^—  servi,  36. 
Vicesima,  62. 

h8Breditatum,62. 


Vines,  345. 
^netom  restibile,  480. 
Vinum  condire — medicari 
V.  ooncinnare,  398. 

descejidere,  396. 

dominicum,  400. 


Vicesimarium  aurum,  62. 
Victima,  27&  n. 
Victoriati,  434. 
Videtur  fecisse,  229. 
Vidua,  22.  n. 
Vigilia,  286.  325. 
^lla  et  villicus,  34.  466. 

469. 
Villa  pubb'ca,  79. 
Villicus  amphitheatri,  303. 

n. 
Viminalis  mons,  494. 
Vina  horna — fugacia,  898. 
Vinaceus  acinus,  481. 
Vinrula,  232. 
Vindemia,  481. 
Vindez  o.  expromissor,  45. 
Vindicare  in  libertatem,  38. 
Vindicadoo.  vindids,  207.  | 
VindiciflB,  202. 
Vindicta,  38.  ' 


Virgines  VesUles,  270. 
Viscerado,  278.  427. 
Vitem  poscere  —  gerere— 

▼ite  donari,  321. 
Vites  conipescere,  480. 
Vitio  tabernaculum  captum 

—  creati  v.  vidosi  —  lex 

lata— dies  dicta,  &c.,  83. 
— ^  carere,  84. 
Vitis    coropluviata  •—  uni. 

^uga,  480. 
Vidum  in  auspicio  fuisse— 

ob?enisse,  83. 
Vitrea  spccularia,  465. 
Vittae,  265.  369. 
Vittata  sacerdos,  271. 
Vitulinum  sc.  corium,  448. 
Vivaria,  298.  467. 
— — —  mittere  in,  467. 
Vivicomburium,  234. 
Viviradices,  479. 
Volones,  36. 
Volsellae,  370. 
Volumen,  449. 
Vomitoria,  302. 
Vomunt  ut  edant,  392. 
Vota  facere  —  suscipere  — 

condpere  —  nuncupare, 

274. 
—  valent  t>.  sunt  rata  — 

cadunt  v-  sunt  irrita  — 

vota  reddere  v.  solvere, 

vod  compos,  damnatuB* 

275. 
Vulcanus  v.Mulciber,  239. 

Xenia,  55.  404. 
Xystus,  298. 

Zeta,  463. 

ZeugltflB  or  zeugioi,  348. 
Zona.  362.  n. 
Zotheca,  463. 
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jAlccvisk  in  a  criminal  trial,  SS9. 
Actions  real,  SOI. ;  pcnonal,  214. ;  pe- 

nal,  207.  ;  mixt,  209. 
Admiral  of  the  fleet,  136. 
AdTOcatea,  Bometimes  hired  persons  to 

applaud  them  while  speaking,  215. 
^(Ules,  plebeian  and  curule^  128. 
^gypt,    prediction    concerning,    149.; 

JBgyptian  year,  283. 
£lius  Catus,  why  called  wiie^  165. 
JEneas,  the  names  of,  246. 
.Solus,  god  of  the  winds,  248. 
.Saculapius,  worshipped,  240L 
Aflronta  punished,  209. 
Agriculture,  encouraged,  469. 
Agrippa,  his  advice  to  Augustus,  150.  • 

builds  the  Ptotheon,  499. ;   and  the 

harbour  of  Misenum,  353. ;  constructs 

pillars  in  the  Circus,  295. ;  and  several 

aqueducts,  507. 
Allies,  forces  of,  how  raised  and  sup- 
ported, 316. ;  where  posted,  322. ;  in 

the  camp,  and  why,  324^ ;  on  march, 

327. ;  and  in  battle,  329. 
Altars,  279. ;  a  place  of  refuge,  280. 
Amalthea,  the  sibyl,  261. 
Ambiutua,    his  daughters  occasion  an 

important  change  in  the  gOTemment, 

106. 
Animals,  how  yoked,  489. ;  and  driven, 

490. 
Annalis,  L.  VilUus,  proposed  a  law  to 

regulate  the  age  for  enjoying  offices, 

98. 
Annals,  how  composed,  252. 
Antonius,  C.  eipelled  fttmi  the  senate,  7. 
Antonius,  M.  blamed  for  his  marriage, 

407. ;  offers  a  crown  to  CsMsr,  269. ; 

his  profusion,  439. 
Apicius,  his  luxury  and  death,  439. 
Apollo,  names  of,  240. 
Appeal,  liberty  of,  101. 
Aqueducts^  507. 
Arches,  triumphal,  506. 


Ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  Iww  gm- 
thered,  425. ;  and  deposited,  485. 

Assemblies  of  the  people,  72. ;  by  curie, 
73. ;  by  centuries,  75. ;  by  tribes,  89.  ; 
broken  q8*  by  what,  84. ;  manner  of 
holding  the  assemblies  by  centuries, 
85. ;  by  tribes,  93. ;  nocturnal  assem- 
blies prohibited,  177. 

Assian  stone,  coffins  of,  425. 

Adiletic  games,  297. 

Auction,  form  of,  53. 

Augurs,  254. 

Augustus  reforms  the  senate^  6. ;  limits 
the  time  of  its  meeting,  10.;  regulates 
the  oomitia,  94» ;  gives  his  vote  as  any 
ordinary  citizen,  94. ;  becomes  master 
of  the  empire,  96. ;  declines  the  title 
of  censor,  120. ;  invested  with  the  tst- 
bunitian  power,  128;  rejects  the  dic- 
tatorship, 14a ;  consults  with  Agrip- 
pa  and  M eccnss  about  resigning  Uis 
power,  150. ;  makesa  new  partition  of 
the  provinces,  148. ;  and  first  appoints 
salaries  to  the  provincial  magistnfees, 
149.;  his  descendants  might  hav« 
long  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  if  lie 
had  possessed  the  wisdom  to  have  hn- 
posed  on  himself  and  his  sucoessors 
proper  restraints  sgainst  the  abuse  of 
power,  15a;  artfblly  estaUishea  his 
authority,  151.;  titles  conferred  on 
him,  151, 152. ;  power  granted  to  bim» 
153. ;  vows  made  for  his  safety,  154. ; 
rules  at  first  with  great  modoration, 
1 SS.;  gradually  enlama  his  power,  1 5S> ; 
so  humbled  the  spint  of  the  Romans 
that  they  never  sfter  made  any  joint 
eflTort  to  recover  their  liberty,  155.; 
allows  only  particular  persons  to  an- 
swer on  questions  of  law,  and  obliges 
the  judges  to  follow  their  opinion, 
167. ;  changes  the  mode  of  enacting 
laws,  1 95. ;  assumes  the  office  of  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  253. ;  his  superstition. 
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S75 ;  the  month  August  called  from 
his  name,  and  why,  S80. ;  thb  said  to 
be  done  by  an  order  of  the  people, 
1 58.  ;  restricts  the  license  of  divorces, 
413.;  stations  fleets  in  different  places, 
S53. ;  his  ring,  873. ;  wears  several 
tunics,  364. ;  did  not  shave  till  twenty- 
five,  374.  ;  sometimes  clipped  his 
beard  and  sometimes  shaved,  875. ; 
the  sum  he  received  in  legacies,  438. ; 
a  civic  crown  and  two  laurel  branches 
set  up  before  his  gate,  335. ;  puts  to 
death  some  who  refused  to  enlist, 
314. ;  refuses  the  title  of  Dominus, 
45 1 . ;  adonis  Rome,  456. ;  his  vanity 
on  recovering  from  the  Parthians  the 
spoHs  taken  ftom  Crassus,  501. ;  his 
death,  151. ;  his  tomb,  4S8. 
Auspices,  numner  of  taking,  83. 

Bacchus,   his  orgies^  243. ;  festival  of, 

888. 
Bachelors,  punishment  of,  187. 
Badgea  of  the  senator^  7. ;  equites,  23. ; 

kings,  99. ;   consuls,   101.  ;    prastors, 

112. ;  and  emperors,  155. 
Bail,  form  of,  20a 
Ball,  game  of,  four  kinds,  883. 
Baibers,    first  introduced  from    Sicily, 

374. 
Baths,    of  different  kinds,  885.;    first 

built,  385. ;  parts  of,  385. ;  time  and 

manner  of  bathing,  382. 
Beard,  how  shaven,  374. 
Bears,  constellation  of,  487. 
Belt  or  girdle,  when  used,  362. 
Bibulus,  weak  conduct  wof,  179. 
Bondsy  used  in  all  important  contracts, 

205. 
■  exchanged  between  Augustus  and 

Antony,  &c.  206. 
Bona  D«s  festival  of,  289. 
Books,  kinds  of,  45a 
Bootes,  constellation,  487. 
Bracelets,  370. 

Breeches  not  worn  by  the  Romans,  365. 
Bridges,  number  of,  512. 
Brutus,  the  conspiracy  of  his  son,  38. 
Burial-places  of,  422. 
Burning  the  dead,  custom  of,  whence 

deriveid  and  when  dropt,  416. ;  what 

persons  were  not  burnt,   417.;  why 

forbidden  in  the  city,  421. 
Buying  and  selling,  form  of,  204«  205. 

Cadmus,  brought  letters  into  Greece,  446. 

Core,  the  people  of,  receive  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  42. 

Caesar,  Julius,  vilifies  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  20. ;  abridges  the  rights  of  the 
people,  93. ;  oppresses  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  96.;  province  appointed 
to  him  by  the  senate^  106. ;  reduces 


the  power  of  the  consuls,  108. ;  made 
perpetual  dictator,  139. ;  makes  a  re- 
view of  the  people,  12a  ;  hia  pretext 
for  crossing  the  Rubicon,  124. ;  his 
popular  laws,  179. ;  proposed  to  ar- 
range all  the  laws,  181.;  an  instance  of 
his  surprising  presence  of  mind,  258. ; 
warned  of  Us  death,  277. ;  regulates 
the  year,  282. ;  the  saying  of  Sylla 
concerning  him,  362. ;  divorces  Pom- 
peia,  and  why,  412. ;  his  attention  to 
dress,  362. ;  why  pleased  with  a  laurel 
crown,  367. ;  his  ring,  873. ;  his  debts 
and  bribes,  438. ;  manner  of  writing 
his  letters  to  the  senate,  452. ;  about 
things  he  wished  to  keep  secret,  454. ; 
murdered  in  the  Senate-house,  95. ;  a 
temple  and  priests  consecrated  to  him, 
155.  268. ;  senators  slain  at  his  altar, 
279. 

Calendars,  why  so  called,  251. 

Calpumia,  the  dream  of,  464. 

Camp,  form  of,  323. 

Candidates,  their  dress  and  manner  of 
canvassing,  81. ;  how  elected,  87. 

Capital  trials,  22a 

CapitoUne  marbles,  why  so  called,  251. 

Capua  punished,  66. 

Carriages,  482. 

Carvilius  Ruga,  the  first  who  divorced 
his  wife,  412. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  246. 

Cato,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  prison,  13. ; 
sent  to  reduce  Cyprus,  173. ;  his  dress, 
362. 

Cavalry,  how  chosen,  315.;  their  arms 
and  dress,  320. ;  their  place  in  tlie 
camp,  324 ;  and  in  battle,  329. 

Ceilings,  how  adorned,  466. 

Censorinos,  whence  called,  120. 

Censors,  their  institution,  115.;  their 
office,  116.;  their  power,  116,  117.; 
discontinued  under  the  emperors,  12a 

Centurion,  badge  of,  320. 

Cerberus,  248.  > 

Ceres,  236. ;  her  mysteries,  236. 

Chariot-races,  295. 

Charon,  ferryman  of  hell,  248. 

Chimneys,  anciently  not  used  at  Rome, 
462. 

Chorus,  why  suppressed,  309. 

Christianity  established  by  Coostantine, 
62. 

Christians,  their  meetings  prohibited,  and 
why^  177.;  often  exposed  to  wild 
bea^298. 

Cicero  unites  the  senate  with  the  equites^ 
2a;  gets  the  province  of  Cilida 
against  his  wiU,  106. ;  made  quiestor, 
5. ;  called  (ather  of  his  country,  152. ; 
hindered  by  a  tribune  from  making  a 
speech  to  the  people  when  he  resigned 
his  consulship,    104.;    promotes  the 
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ambitious  designs  of  Caesar,  contrary 
to  bis  own  judgment,  144.  ;  is  ba- 
nished, 173.;  his  laws,  193.;  the  se- 
nate change  their  habit  on  his  account, 
220.  ;  his  death,  225. 

Cities,  formalities  in  founding,  69. ;  in 
destroying,  70. ;  their  walls  sacred,  70. 

Citizens,  rights  of,  41. ;  could  not  lose 
the  freedom  of  the  city  against  their 
will,  63.;  could  not  be  scourged,  189. 

Civil  law,  study  of  the,  revived  in  Eu- 
rope, 197. 

Civil  trials,  198. 

Classes  into  which  the  people  were  di- 
vided, 77. ;  whence  classes  of  scholars, 
Qjuinctil.  i.  2.  23.  x.  5.  21. ;  and  of 
workmen.  Columella,  L  9.  7. 

Claudius  A  pp.  decemvir,  142. 
— ^—  CsBcus,  supposed  cause  of  his 

blindness,  269. 
— ^—  emperor,  abridges  the  number 
of  holydays,  and  why,  392. 
—  P.  punished  for  slighting  the 
omens,  256. 

Clients,  dole  given  to,  393. 

Cloadna,  247. 

Clodius  restricts  the  powers  of  the  cen- 
sors, 120. ;  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  46. ; 
made  tribune,  121. ;  the  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero, 121. ;  his  laws,  172. ;  tried  for 
violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  176. ;  killed  by  the  slaves  of  Milo, 
188. ;  and  burnt  in  the  forum,  423. 

Cloth,  how  wrought,  459,  460. 

Clothes  of  different  kinds,  371. 

Coffin,  418. ;  how  deponted,  425. 

Coins,  kinds  of,  433. ;  put  in  the  mouth 
of  the  deceased,  416. 

Colleges  of  priests,  264. 

Colonies,  manner  of  settling,  68, 69.  ;  of 
different  kinds,  70. 

Columns,  kinds  of,  504. 

Comedy,  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  307. ; 
writers  in  each,  307. 

Commuid,  military,  how  conferred,  74. 

Consecration  of  the  emperors,  430. 

Consentes,  gods  so  called,  241. 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  72. 

Consuls,  respect  shewn  them  by  the 
senate,  11.;  by  otliers,  102.;  their 
powers,  102. ;  when  instituted,  94. ; 
their  badges,  101 . ;  time  of  the  entering 
on  their  office,  103. ;  with  what  solem- 
nities this  was  done,  104. ;  tlieir  pro- 

•  vinces,  104. ;  from  what  onder  created, 
106. ;  their  state  under  tlie  emperors, 
108. ;  consuls  elect,  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  1 1.;  and  why,  103. 

Cooks  from  Sicily,  390. 

Corn  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  171. 

Coruncanius,  the  first  who  gave  his  ad- 
vice freely,  166. ;  first  plebeian  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  250. 


Couches,  for  reclining  on  at  meat,  S79.  ; 
usual  number  in  a  room,  S80. ;  their 
form,  381.;  and  covering,  38a;  fu- 
neral couches,  418. 

Criminals,  dress  of,  220. ;  afWr  sentence 
used  anciently  to  be  punished  without 
delay,  but  this  was  altered  by  Tiberius, 
231. ;  how  treated  after  death,  233. 

Crowns,  given  as  rewards,  334. ;  used  at 
feasts,  387. ;  put  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  416. 

Cupid,  238. 

Cups,  kinds  of,  400. 

Curio,  turns  two  theatres  into  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  same  day,  31 1.  ;  his 
corruption  and  fate,  438. 

Curius  Dentatus,  378. 

Cybele,  priests  of,  269. 

Cyclops,  239. 

Cypress,  used  at  funerals,  416. 

Damage  repaired,  208. 

Daughters,  how  named,  31. 

Day,  division  of,  286.;  common  and  holy 
days,  287. 

Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning,  45- 

Decamping,  manner  of,  327. 

Decemvirs,  why  created,  140. 

Dessert,  fruit  and  sweet-meats,  39a 

Devoted  to  one's  sendee,  origin  irf"  die 
phrase,  153. 

Dials,  first  invented,  286. 

Diana,  241. 

Dice,  game  of,  402. 

Dictator,  first  made,  13.  ;  causes  of 
creating  this  magistrate,  13.;  his  badges 
and  power,  138, 139. ;  this  office  inter- 
mitted for  120  years  before  Sylla,  140.  ; 
abolished  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  14a 

Dishes,  kinds  of,  389.  ;  how  brought  in» 
391. 

Divorces,  forms  of,  411.  413. 

Dogs  employed  to  guard  the  temples, 
458.  ;  why  impaled,  458. 

Donations,  kinds  of,  54. 

Door,  opened  outwards,  457. ;  secured  by 
bars,  458. 

Dowries,  diversity  of,  405. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  first  introduced 
from  a  religious  motive,  305. ;  often 
interrupted  by  the  people  calling  for 
other  shows,  310. 

Dress  of  men,  357,  358. ;  in  public  and 
private,362.;  of  women,S58.S68 — 370.; 
of  boys  and  girls,  359 — 361. ;  of  sol- 
diers, 322. ;  of  generals  in  a  triumph, 
359.;  of  senators,  363.;  of  priests,  257. 
359. ;  of  poor  people,  359. ;  of  slaves, 
376;  of  the  dead,  416. 

Drinking  healths,  401. 

Driver  of  carriages,  490. 

Drusus,  Livius,Tawsof,  283.  ;  and  death, 
283. ;  his  saying  about  his  bouse,  439. 
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E^r>ringB,  370. 

Edicts  of   the   prietor,    110.  ;    of  other 

magistrates.  111. 
Election   of  magistrates   under  the  re- 
public, 86. ;  under  the  emperors,  94. 
Embalming,  cause  of  it,  421. 
Emperors,  their  titles,  152. ;  thdr  power, 

153.  ;  their  badges,  155. 
Entertainments,  expences  of,  limited  by 

law,  202.  ;  of  different  kinds,  392. 
Entrails,  how  inspected,  277. 
Ephori  at  Sparta,  resembled  the  tribunes 

at  Rome,  123. 
Epitaph,  form  of,  430. 
Equestrian  order,  its  institution,  22.  ; 

badges  and  oflfice,  23. 
Estimate  of  fortunes,  how  made,  76. 
Evidence,  kinds  of,  226. 
Exceptions,  how  expressed,  206. 
Executioner.  159. 
Exercises,  kinds  of,  383. ;   in  the  army, 

327. 

Fabias,  his  manner  of  declaring  war  on 
Carthage,  357. 

Fabius  Maximus,  prodictator,  139. 

Falsehood,  punished,  118. 

Family,  right  of,  46. 

Fanatics,  whence  called,  260. 

Farmers,  kinds  of,  469,  470. 

Fasctnus,  247. 

Fates,  243. 

Faunas,  246. 

Fences,  kinds  of,  476. 

Fertility  of  different  soils,  474. 

Festivals,  stated,  287. ;  moveable,  291. ; 
occasional,  292. ;  number  of,  hurtful, 
292. 

Fines,  extent  of,  170. 

Fishponds,  value  of,  440. 

Flamen  of  Jupiter,  267. 

Flaroinius,  destruction  of,  138,  139. 

Flavius,  why  made  sdile,  i6S» 

Flax,  for  what  used,  475. 

Fleet,  Roman,  where  stationed,  353. 

Flora,  247.  ;  festival  of,  289. 

Flutes  of  different  kinds,  309. 

Foreigners,  their  state  at  Rome  disagree- 
able, 72. 

Foundlings,  state  of,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  71, 72. 

Fox,  why  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ceres, 
237. 

Freedmen,  insolence  of,  462. 

Freedom  of  tlie  city,  first  granted  to  phy- 
sicians and  tlie  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts  by  Caesar,  180. 

Friends,  how  some  testified  their  affection, 
424. 

Funerals,  why.  so  much  attended  to,  414. ; 
public  and  private,  417.  ;  funeral 
couches,  418.;  private  funerals  cele- 
brated by  night  and  public  by  day,419. ; 
ceremonies  of  both,  419. 431. ;  funeral 


procession,  419.;  funeral  oration,  420. ; 
first  made  by  Poplicola,  in  honour  of 
Brutus,  421.  ;  and  by  Catulus,  in 
praise  of  his  mother  Popilia,  421. ;  fu- 
neral pile,  423. ;  animala  thrown  into 
it,  424. ;  some  persons  come  to  life  on 
it,  424. 
Furies,  243. 

Games,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  293.; 

of  the  circus,  293. 
Gardens,  466. 
Gates,  how  adorned,  458. 
of  Rome,  495. 


Genius,  244. 

Germans,  their  manner  of  forming  con- 
jectures about  futurity,  259. 

Gladiators,  different  kinds  of,  300,  301. ; 
where  exhibited,  301.  ;  their  manner 
of  fighting,  304. ;  prises  given  to  the 
victors,  305. 

Glass,  invention  of,  465. 

Government  of  Rome,  originally  aristo- 
cratical,  78. ;  brought  to  a  just  equili- 
brium, 126. ;  worst  kind  of  despotism 
under  the  Emperors,  150.  156. 

Gracchi,  their  laws,  190,  191.  ;  and  fate, 
127. 

Graces,  238. 

Grain,  kinds  of,  474,  475. 

Guardians,  appointment  of,  59. 

Hair,   perfumed  at  feasts,   387. ;    how 

dressed  by  women,  368.;  by  men,  374. ; 

not  cut  at  sea,  376. ;  method  of  pulling 

out  small  hairs,  375. 
Harbours,  how  fortified,  355. 
Hay,  making  of,  476. 
Heathens,  whence  named,  62. 
Heirs,  how  appointed,  57. 
Helena,  246. 
Heliogabalus,  first  wore  a  robe  of  pure 

silk,  371. 
Heralds  or  public  crien,  157. 
Hercules,  his  labours,  245. 
Hermodorus,  141. 
Hero,   his   regulations    concerning   the 

letting  of  lands  in  Sicily  adopted  by 

the  IU>mans,  178. 
Hieroglyphics,  use  of,  446. 
Hills  of  Rome,  492.  494. 
Hospitality  inviolable,  388,  389. 
Hour-glasses,  214. 
Household  gods,  244. 
Houses,  regulations  concerning,  51,  52. 

456, 457. ;   rent  and  prices  of,  439. 
Human  sacrifices,  279. 
Hymen  and  Hymenieus,  410. 

Idolatry,  origin  of,  421. 
Illegitimate  children,  state  of,  407. 
Images,what  and  where  kept,  27.;  carried 
at  funerals,  420,  421. 
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Indian  wiie  men  burnt  themtelTea^  416. ; 

also  wives  on  the  piles  of  their  busbandsy 

424. 
Infants,  often  exposed,  46,  47. 
Ingrafting,  manner  of,  479. 
Inheritance,  form  of  entering  upon,  59. 
Injuries,  how  punished,  208. 
Inns,  anciently  few,  S88. 
Instruments  used  in  writing,  448. ;   in 

huAandry,47 1,472.;  for  fixing  burdens 

on  the  bocks  of  slaveiy  483.;  for  driving 

animals  in  a  carriage^  489. 
Interest  of  money,  440. 
Interrex,  particulars  concerning,  95.  99. 

loa 

Interring  the  dead,  most  ancient,  416. 

425.  ;  and  most  natural,  416. 
Imerius  revives  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 

197. 
Italians,  their  right,  65. 

Janus,  how  represented,  242. 

Jews,  their  manner  of  burial,  424. 

Judges  of  different  kinds,  210. ;  appoint- 
ment of»  212.;  chosen  from  what  order, 
221. 

Judgment,  nuiuner  of  pronouncing,  215. ; 
its  effects,  216. 

Jugurthine  war,  ]  27. 

Julian  year,  282. 

Juno,  how  represented,  235. 

Jupiter,  his  name  and  attributes^  235. 

Kings,  98. 

Landed  estates  too  large,  hurtful,  478. ; 
the  value  of  lands  in  Italy  rai&ed  by  a 
law  of  Trajan,  478. 

LarUus,  first  dictator,  1 37. 

Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  states  prohibited 
the  use  of  it,  407. 

Latins,  their  rights,  64. 

Laurentia,  nurse  of  Romulus,  264. 

Laverna,  246. 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  140. ;  of  the 
twelve  tables,  141,  164.;  causes  of  new 
laws,  160. ;  time  between  proposing 
and  passing  a  law,  80,  81.  ;  how 
passed,  85.  87.  ;  certain  laws  excite 
great  contention,  1 26. ;  by  what  name 
distinguished,  160.  ;  species  of  the 
Roman  law,  163,  164.  ;  laws  of  the 
emperors>  195,  196. ;  collected  by  the 
order  of  Justinian,  196. 

Lawyers,  origin  of,  165, 166. ;  manner  of 
consulting  them,  166. ;  under  the  re- 
public not  permitted  to  take  fees,  166. ; 
limited  to  a  certain  sum  under  the 
emperors,  166,  167.  ;  their  education, 
168.;  eminent  lawyers,  167. 

Leda,246. 

Legacies,  how  left,  58. 

Legions,  bow  many  raised  at  different  | 


Ifmesi  814.  ;  division  of  each,  317. ; 
ofiicers,  d2a 

tjentulus,  degraded,  7. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet,  446. ;  epistles, 
453. ;  ingenious  modes  of  conveying 
them,  454. 

Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it  may  be 
dated,  127. ;  causes  of  its  subversion, 
127.  150.  &c 

Libraries,  455. 

LidniuB  Stolo,  106. 

Uctors,  158. 

Lieutenants,  the  number  assigned  to  pro- 
consuls, 144. ;  their  office,  144^ 

Limits  of  the  empire,  514. ;  and  pro- 
vinces, 540. 

Linen,  not  worn  by  the  Romans,  364. 

Litters,  when  introduced,  484. 

Liver,  sometimes  thought  to  be  waattng 
in  victims,  277. 

Livius  Andronicns,  the  first  writer  of 
plays  at  Rome,  306. 

Locks,  keys,  bolts,  &c.,  458. 

Loom,  parts  of,  460. 

Lots,  used  in  prognosticating  ftiture 
events,  259. 

Lottery,  a  kind  of,  403. 

Lunatics,  whence  named,  26. 

Machines,  used  in  sieges,  345. ;  for 
hauling  ships,  354>  355. 

MsBcenas  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the 
charge  of  tlie  city,  135.;  bis  advioe 
much  respected  by  that  emperor,  135. 
150. ;  bis  tower,  422. ;  eflfeminate  in 
his  dress,  362. ;  said  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  writing  short-hand,  157. 

Magistrates  at  different  times,  94^ ;  their 
functions  more  extensive  than  amon^ 
us,  96.  ;  division  of,  97. ;  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates under  the  republic,  100 — 1 34. ; 
under  the  emperors,  134—137. ;  extim- 
ordinary  magistrates,  137 — 140. ;  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  143 — 149. 

Manufactures,  woollen,  459,  460. 

Manure,  kinds  of,  471. 

March,  order  of,  327. 

Marius,  rose  from  a  common  soldier, 
319. ;  seven  times  consul,  108. ;  faith- 
less and  ambitious,  105.  127. ;  cruel, 
252. ;  first  enlisted  soldiers  from  the 
lowest  class,  313.;  made  several  changea 
in  the  military  ait,  315.  333. 

Market-places,  at  Rome,  503. 

Marriage,  only  between  Roman  citixens^ 
46. ;  anciently  prohibited  between  Pa- 
tricians and  Plebdans,  46. ;  as  some- 
times between  ndghbouring  districts, 
407. ;  encouragements  to,  186. ;  dif- 
ferent forms  of,  404,  405. 

Mars,  239. ;  his  shield,  239. 

Marsic  war,  65,  66. ;  cause  of,  18S. ;  Tery 
destructive,  183. 
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